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INTRODUCTION. 


The  travels  of  Dr.  Barth  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa  rank 
among  the  foremost  of  the  enterprises  which  have  illuminated  our 
ignorance  about  Central  Africa.  They  have  an  especial  value,  too, 
as  being  almost  the  sole  record  of  a  state  of  things  which  has  con- 
siderably changed  since  his  time,  and  will  no  doubt  rapidly  change 
still  further. 

Henry  Barth  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  February  16th,  1821. 
During  his  education  at  the  Johanneum  he  showed  a  special  taste 
for  languages  and  history.  In  the  autumn  of  1839  ne  entered  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  studying  philology  under  Bockh.  While 
attending  Carl  Ritter's  geographical  lectures,  he  displayed  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  which 
he  continued  to  manifest  throughout  his  whole  life.  In  August 
1840  he  went  to  Italy,  travelling  from  Venice  as  far  as  Sicily. 
In  1 84 1,  after  many  fluctuations  of  mind,  he  fixed  his  attention 
definitely  on  the  classical  Mediterranean  basin,  and  especially  the 
history  and  influence  of  the  Greek  colonies.  He  took  his  degree 
in  the  summer  of  1844  with  an  essay  on  the  commercial  history 
of  the  Corinthians,  and  in  January  1845  started  for  three  years' 
travels  in  the  Mediterranean.     He  traversed  France,  Spain,  the 
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northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  Palestine,  Syria, 
Cyprus,  Asia  Minor,  and  thence  returned  through  Greece  to 
Berlin  just  before  the  events  of  March  1848.  Notwithstanding 
the  political  troubles,  he  gained  the  right  of  giving  public  lectures; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1849  he  gave  a  course  "  On  the  Topography 
of  Some  of  the  Most  Renowned  Nations  of  Antiquity."  Then 
followed  the  message  from  Baron  Bunsen  which  is  detailed  in 
the  author's  preface,  and  the  great  journey  which  is  here  described. 
In  it  he  travelled  from  Tripoli  to  Bdrnu,  then  through  Adamawa, 
Baghirmi-,  Sokoto,  etc.,  to  Timbuktu,  finally  returning  to  Tripoli 
in  August  1855,  after  nearly  six  years'  absence.  His  great  book, 
published  in  1857  in  German  and  English  in  five  volumes,  is 
the  most  important  work  ever  written  on  the  districts  of  which 
it  treats.  We  here  present  the  first  half,  with  the  original  wood 
engravings  and  reproductions  of  some  of  the  lithographic  plates. 
Barth  not  being  a  naturalist,  his  work  differs  considerably  from 
those  of  Darwin  and  Wallace ;  but  to  make  up  for  this  he  is 
extremely  rich  in  topographical,  historical,  and  anthropological 
details. 

On  his  return  Barth  found  plenty  of  work  to  do.  From  1863 
he  was  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  University.  He  founded 
the  Carl  Ritter  Institute,  and  was  President  of  the  Geographical 
Society.  On  completing  his  book  on  Africa,  he  carried  his 
researches  farther  among  the  Mediterranean  lands.  In  the 
autumn  of  1858  he  travelled  over  the  northern  half  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  Trebizond  through  Csesarea  to  Scutari.  In  1861  he  visited 
Spain;  in  1862,  the  interior  of  Turkey  in  Europe;  1863,  the 
Alps;  1864,  Italy;  1865,  Turkey  again.  In  that  year  he  died 
(November  25)  after  two  days'  illness,  in  the  midst  of  most  zealous 
work.    He  wrote,  beside  the  present  work,  "Travels  in  the  Coasts 
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Bordering  the  Mediterranean,"  vol.  i.,  1849;  "Journey  from  Tre- 
bizond  to  Scutari,"  i860;  "Journey  through  the  Interior  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,"  1864.  His  great  philological  work  on  the 
vocabularies  of  Central  Africa  was  left  incomplete,  only  two  parts 
having  been  published,  1862-63. 

G.  T.  B. 


PREFACE. 


On  the  5th  of  October,  1849,  at  Berlin,  Professor  Carl  Ritter 
informed  me  that  the  British  Government  was  about  to  send  Mr. 
Richardson  on  a  mission  to  Central  Africa,  and  that  they  had 
offered,  through  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  to  allow  a  German  traveller 
to  join  the  mission,  provided  he  was  willing  to  contribute  two 
hundred  pounds  for  his  own  personal  travelling  expenses. 

I  had  commenced  lecturing  at  the  University  of  Berlin  on  com- 
parative geography  and  the  colonial  commerce  of  antiquity,  and 
had  just  at  that  time  published  the  first  volume  of  my  "  Wanderings 
Round  the  Mediterranean,"  which  comprised  my  journey  through 
Barbary.  Having  undertaken  this  journey  quite  alone,  I  spent 
nearly  my  whole  time  with  the  Arabs,  and  familiarized  myself  with 
that  state  of  human  society  where  the  camel  is  man's  daily  com- 
panion, and  the  culture  of  the  date-tree  his  chief  occupation.  I 
made  long  journeys  through  desert  tracts  ;  I  travelled  all  round  the 
Great  Syrtis,  and,  passing  through  the  picturesque  little  tract  of 
Cyrenaica,  traversed  the  whole  country  towards  Egypt ;  I  wandered 
about  for  above  a  month  in  the  desert  valleys  between  Aswan  and 
Koser,  and  afterwards  pursued  my  journey  by  land  all  the  way 
through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople. 

While  traversing  these  extensive  tracts,  where  European  comfort 
is  never  altogether  out  of  reach,  where  lost  supplies  may  be  easily 
replaced,  and  where  the  protection  of  European  powers  is  not  quite 
without  avail,  I  had  often  cast  a  wistful  look  towards  those  unknown 
or  little-known  regions  in  the  interior,  which  stand  in  frequent, 
though  irregular,  connection  with  the  coast.     As  a*  lover  of  ancient 
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history,  I  had  been  led  towards  those  regions  rather  through  the 
commerce  of  ancient  Carthage,  than  by  the  thread  of  modern  dis- 
covery ;  and  the  desire  to  know  something  more  about  them  acted 
on  me  like  a  charm.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  I  once  held 
with  a  Hausa  slave  in  Kaf,  in  the  regency  of  Tunis,  he,  seeing  the 
interest  I  took  in  his  native  country,  made  use  of  these  simple  but 
impressive  words :  "  Please  God,  you  shall  go  and  visit  Kan6." 
These  words  were  constantly  ringing  in  my  ears  ;  and  though  over- 
powered for  a  time  by  the  vivid  impressions  of  interesting  and 
picturesque  countries,  they  echoed  with  renewed  intensity  as  soon 
as  I  was  restored  to  the  tranquillity  of  European  life. 

During  my  three  years'  travelling  I  had  ample  opportunity  of 
testing  the  efficacy  of  British  protection;  I  experienced  the  kindness 
of  all  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  consuls  from  Tangiers  to  Briisa,  and 
often  enjoyed  their  hospitality.  It  was  solely  their  protection  which 
enabled  me  to  traverse  with  some  degree  of  security  those  more 
desert  tracts  through  which  I  wandered.  Colonel  Warrington, 
Her  Majesty's  consul  in  Tripoli,  who  seems  to  have  had  some 
presentiment  of  my  capabilities  as  an  African  explorer,  even  pro- 
mised me  his  full  assistance  if  I  should  try  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior.  Besides  this,  my  admiration  of  the  wide  extension  of  the 
British  over  the  globe,  their  influence,  their  language,  and  their 
government,  was  such  that  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  become  the 
humble  means  of-carrying  out  their  philanthropic  views  for  the  pro- 
gressive civilization  of  the  neglected  races  of  Central  Africa. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  volunteered  cheerfully  to  accompany 
Mr.  Richardson,  on  the  sole  condition,  however,  that  the  explora- 
tion of  Central  Africa  should  be  made  the  principal  object  of  the 
mission,  instead  of  a  secondary  one,  as  had  been  originally  con- 
templated. 

In  the  meantime,  while  letters  were  interchanged  between  Berlin, 
London,  and  Paris  (where  Mr.  Richardson  at  that  time  resided), 
my  father,  whom  I  had  informed  of  my  design,  entreated  me  to 
desist  from  my  perilous  undertaking,  with  an  earnestness  which 
my  filial  duty  did  not  allow  me  to  resist ;  and  giving  way  to  Dr. 
Overweg,  who  in  youthful  enthusiasm  came  immediately  forward 
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to  volunteer,  I  receded  from  my  engagement.  But  it  was  too  late, 
my  offer  having  been  officially  accepted  in  London  ;  and  I  therefore 
allayed  my  father's  anxiety,  and  joined  the  expedition. 

It  was  a  generous  act  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  organized  the 
expedition,  to  allow  two  foreign  gentlemen  to  join  it  instead  of  one. 
A  sailor  was  besides  attached  to  it ;  and  a  boat  was  also  provided, 
in  order  to  give  full  scope  to  the  object  of  exploration.  The  choice 
of  the  sailor  was  unfortunate,  and  Mr.  Richardson  thought  it  best 
to  send  him  back  from  Murzuk ;  but  the  boat,  which  was  carried 
throughout  the  difficult  and  circuitous  road  by  Murzuk,  Ghat,  Air, 
and  Zinder,  exciting  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  the  tribes 
in  the  interior,  ultimately  reached  its  destination,  though  the 
director  of  the  expedition  himself  had  in  the  meanwhile  unfor- 
tunately succumbed. 

Government  also  allowed  us  to  take  out  arms.  At  first  it  had 
been  thought  that  the  expedition  ought  to  go  unarmed,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Richardson  had  made  his  first  journey  to  Ghat  without  arms. 
But  on  that  occasion  he  had  gone  as  a  private  individual,  without 
instruments,  without  presents,  without  anything ;  and  we  were  to 
unite  with  the  character  of  an  expedition  that  of  a  mission, — that 
is  to  say,  we  were  to  explore  the  country  while  endeavouring  at  the 
same  time  to  establish  friendship  with  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  the 
different  territories.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  should 
never  have  crossed  the  frontier  of  Air  had  we  been  unarmed ;  and 
when  I  entered  upon  my  journey  «alone,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  me  to  proceed  without  arms  through  countries  which 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  war,  where  no  chief  or  ruler  can  protect 
a  traveller  except  with  a  large  escort,  which  is  sure  to  run  away  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  real  danger. 

It  may  be  possible  to  travel  without  arms  in  some  parts  of 
Southern  Africa  ;  but  there  is  this  wide  difference,  that  the  natives 
of  the  latter  are. exclusively  Pagans,  while,  along  all  those  tracts 
which  I  have  been  exploring,  Islamism  and  Paganism  are  con- 
stantly arrayed  against  each  other  in  open  or  secret  warfare,  even 
if  we  leave  out  of  view  the  unsafe  state  of  the  roads  through  large 
states   consisting,   though  loosely  connected  together,   of   almost 
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independent  provinces.  The  traveller  in  such  countries  must  carry 
arms;  yet  he  must  exercise  the  utmost  discretion  in  using  them. 
As  for  myself,  I  avoided  giving  offence  to  the  men  with  whom  1  had 
to  deal  in  peaceful  intercourse,  endeavouring  to  attach  them  to  me 
by  esteem  and  friendship.  I  have  never  proceeded  onwards  without 
leaving  a  sincere  friend  behind  me,  &nd  thus  being  sure  that,  if 
obliged  to  retrace  my  steps,  I  might  do  so  with  safety. 

But  I  have  more  particular  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  opinion 
entertained  of  me  by  the  British  Government ;  for  after  Mr. 'Richard- 
son had,  in  March  1851,  fallen  a  victim  to  the  noble  enterprise  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  Her  Majesty's  Government  honoured 
me  with  their  confidence,  and,  in  authorizing  me  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  expedition,  placed  sufficient  means  at  my  disposal  for 
the  purpose.  The  position  in  which  I  was  thus  placed  must  be  my 
excuse  for  undertaking,  after  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
my  labours,  the  difficult  task  of  relating  them  in  a  language  not 
my  own. 

In  matters  of  science  and  humanity  all  nations  ought  to  be  united 
by  one  common  interest,  each  contributing  its  share  in  proportion 
to  its  own  peculiar  disposition  and  calling.  If  I  have  been  able  to 
achieve  something  in  geographical  discovery,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  much  of  it  is  due  to  English,  how  much  to  German  influence  ; 
for  science  is  built  up  of  the  materials  collected  by  almost  every 
nation,  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  geographical  enterprise  in  general 
none  has  done  more  than  the  English,  while,  in  Central  Africa  in 
particular,  very  little  has  been  achieved  by  any  but  English  travellers. 
Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  an  undue  feeling  of  nationality 
if  I  correct  any  error  of  those  who  preceded  me.  It  would  be 
unpardonable  if  a  traveller  failed  to  penetrate  further,  or  to  obtain  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  customs  and  the  polity  of  the  nations  visited 
by  him,  or  if  he  were  unable  to  delineate  the  country  with  greater 
accuracy  and  precision,  than  those  who  went  before  him. 

Every  succeeding  traveller  is  largely  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
his  predecessor.  Thus  our  expedition  would  never  have  been  able 
to  achieve  what  it  did,  if  Oudney,  Denham,  and  Clapperton  had  not 
£one  before  us ;  nor  would  these  travellers  ftave  succeeded  so  far, 
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had  Lyon  and  Ritchie  not  opened  the  road  to  Fezzan ;  nor  would 
Lyon  have  been  able  to  reach  Tejerri,  if  Captain  (now  Rear- Admiral) 
Smyth  had  not  shown  the  way  to  Ghi'rza.  To  Smyth,  seconded  by 
Colonel  Warrington,  is  due  the  merit  of  having  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  Government  to  the  favourable  situation  of  Tripoli 
for  facilitating  intercourse  with  Central  Africa ;  and  if  at  present 
the  river-communication  along  the  Tsadda  or  Benuwe  seems  to 
hold  out  a  prospect  of  an  easier  approach  to  those  regions,  the 
importance  of  Tripoli  must  not  be  underrated,  for  it  may  long 
remain  the  most  available  port  from  which  a  steady  communication 
with  many  parts  of  that  continent  can  be  kept  up. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  my  discoveries  placed  on  a  stable 
basis  before  they  were  brought  to  a  close,  by  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Vogel,  who  was  sent  out  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  expedition  ;  and  I  have 
only  to  regret  that  this  gentleman  was  not  my  companion  from  the 
beginning  of  my  journey,  as  exact  astronomical  observations,  such 
as  he  has  made,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  any  geographical 
exploration.  By  moving  the  generally-accepted  position  of  Ktikawa 
more  than  a  degree  to  the  westward,  the  whole  map  of  the  interior 
has  been  changed  very  considerably.  The  position  assigned  by 
Dr.  Vogel  to  Zi'nder  gives  to  the  whole  western  route,  from  Ghat 
through  the  country  of  Asben,  a  well-fixed  terminating  point,  while 
at  the  same  it  serves  to  check  my  route  to  Timbuktu.  If,  however, 
this  topic  be  left  out  of  consideration,  it  will  be  found  that  the  maps 
made  by  me  on  the  journey,  under  many  privations,  were  a  close 
approximation  to  the  truth.  But  now  all  that  pertains  to  physical 
features  and  geographical  position  has  been  laid  down,  and  executed 
with  artistic  skill  and  scientific  precision,  by  Dr.  Petermann. 

The  principal  merit  which  I  claim  for  myself  in  this  respect  is  that 
of  having  noted  the  whole  configuration  of  the  country ;  and  my 
chief  object  has  been  to  represent  the  tribes  and  nations  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact,  in  their  historical  and  ethnographical  relation  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  as  well  as  in  their  physical  relation  to  that  tract 
of  country  in  which  they  live.  If,  in  this  respect,  I  have  succeeded 
in  placing  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  a  new  and  animated  picture, 
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and  connected  those  apparently  savage  and  degraded  tribes  more 
intimately  with  the  history  of  races  placed  on  a  higher  level  of 
civilization,  I  shall  be  amply  recompensed  for  the  toils  and  dangers 
I  have  gone  through. 

My  companion,  Dr.  Overweg,  was  a  clever  and  active  young 
geologist ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  deficient  in  that  general  know- 
ledge of  natural  science  which  is  required  for  comprehending  all  the 
various  phenomena  occurring  on  a  journey  into  unknown  regions. 
Having  never  before  risked  his  life  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  he 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  it  might  not  be  his  good  fortune  to 
return  home  in  safety ;  and  he  therefore  did  not  always  bestow  that 
care  upon  his  journal  which  is  so  desirable  in  such  an  enterprise. 
Nevertheless,  almost  all  his  observations  of  latitude  have  been  found 
correct,  while  his  memoranda,  if  deciphered  at  leisure,  might  still 
yield  a  rich  harvest. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  which  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  had  always  in  view  in  these  African  expeditions  was  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  This,  too,  was  zealously  advocated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Richardson,  and,  I  trust,  has  been  as  zealously  carried 
out  by  myself  whenever  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  so,  although,  as 
an  explorer  on  a  journey  of  discovery,  I  was  induced,  after  mature 
reflection,  to  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  an  expeditionary 
army,  whose  object  it  was  to  subdue  another  tribe,  and  eventually  to 
carry  away  a  large  proportion  of  the  conquered  into  slavery.  .  Now, 
it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  slave-trade  and  domestic  slavery.  The  foreign  slave- 
trade  may,  comparatively  speaking,  be  easily  abolished,  though 
the  difficulties  of  watching  over  contraband  attempts  have  been 
shown  sufficiently  by  many  years'  experience.  With  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  all  along  the  northern  and  south-western  coast  of 
Africa,  slaves  will  cease  to  be  brought  down  to  the  coast ;  and  in  this 
way  a  great  deal  of  the  mischief  and  misery  necessarily  resulting 
from  this  inhuman  traffic  will  be  cut  off.  But  this,  unfortunately, 
forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  evil. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  horrible  topic  connected  with 
slavery  is  slave-hunting ;  and  this  is  carried  on  not  only  for  the 
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purpose  of  supplying  the  foreign  market,  but,  in  afar  more  extensive 
degree,  for  supplying  the  wants  of  domestic  slavery.  Hence  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  become  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
these  most  important  features  of  African  society,  in  order  to  speak 
clearly  about  them ;  for  with  what  authority  could  I  expatiate  on 
the  horrors  and  the  destruction  accompanying  such  an  expedition, 
if  I  were  not  speaking  as  an  eye-witness  ?  But  having  myself 
accompanied  such  a  host  on  a  grand  scale, .  I  shall  be  able  to  lay 
before  the  public  a  picture  of  the  cheerful  comfort,  as  well  as  the 
domestic  happiness,  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human  race, 
which,  though  in  a  low,  is  not  at  all  in  a  degraded  state  of  civilization, 
as  well  as  the  wanton  and  cruel  manner  in  which  this  happiness  is 
destroyed,  and  its  peaceful  abodes  changed  into  desolation.  More- 
over, this  very  expedition  afforded  me  the  best  opportunity  f  of 
convincing  the  rulers  of  B6rriu  of  the  injury  which  such  a  perverse 
system  entails  upon  themselves. 

But  besides  this,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  visit  the 
country  of  the  Musgu  ;  for  while  that  region  had  been  represented 
by  the  last  expedition  as  an  almost  inaccessible  mountain-chain, 
attached  to  that  group  which  Major  Denham  observed  on  his  enter- 
prising but  unfortunate  expedition  with  Bu-Khalum,  I  convinced 
myself  on  my  journey  to  Adamawa,  from  the  information  which  I 
gathered  from  the  natives,  that  the  mountains  of  Mandara  are 
entirely  insulated  towards  the  east.  I  considered  it,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  great  geographical  importance  to  visit  that  country,  which, 
being  situated  between  the  rivers  Sharf  and  Benuwe,  could  alone 
afford  the  proof  whether  there  was  any  connection  between  these 
two  rivers. 

I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer,  in  my  journal,  to  conver- 
sations which  I  had  with  the  natives  on  religious  subjects.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  always  avowed  my  religion,  and  defended  the  pure 
principles  of  Christianity  against  those  of  Islam ;  only  once  was  I 
obliged,  for  about  a  month,  in  order  to  carry  out  my  project  of 
reaching  Timbuktu,  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Moslem.  Had  I 
not  resorted  to  this  expedient,  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  achieve  such  a  project,  since  I  was  then  under  the  protection 
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of  no  chief  whatever,  and  had  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the 
fanatic  and  barbarous  hordes  of  the  Tuarek.  But  though,  with 
this  sole  exception,  I  have  never  denied  my  character  of  a  Christian, 
I  thought  it  prudent  to  conform  to  the  innocent  prejudices  of  the 
people  around  me,  adopting  a  dress  which  is  at  once  better  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  more  decorous  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  One 
great  cause  of  my  popularity  was  the  custom  of  alms-giving.  By 
this  means  I  won  the  esteem  of  the  natives,  who  took  such  a  lively 
interest  in  my  well-being  that,  even  when  I  was  extremely  ill,  they 
used  to  say,  "  eAbd  el  Kerim  *  shall  not  die." 

I  have  given  a  full  description  of  my  preparatory  excursion  through 
the  mountainous  region  round  Tripoli ;  for  though  this  is  not 
altogether  a  new  country,  any  one  who  compares  my  map  with  that 
of  Lyon  or  Denham,  will  see  how  little  the  very  interesting  physical 
features  of  this  tract  had  been  known  before,  while,  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  Turkish  empire  is  about  to  undergo  a  great  transforma- 
tion, it  seems  well  worth  while  to  lay  also  the  state  of  this  part  of  its 
vast  dominions  in  a  more  complete  manner  before  the  European 
public. 

Of  the  first  part  of  our  expedition  there  has  already  appeared  the 
Narrative  of  the  late  Mr.  Richardson,  published  from  his  manuscript 
journals,  which  I  was  fortunately  able  to  send  home  from  Kukawa. 
It  is  full  of  minute  incidents  of  travelling  life,  so  very  instructive  to 
the  general  reader.  But  from  my  point  of  view,  I  had  to  look  very 
differently  at  the  objects  which  presented  themselves ;  and  Mr. 
Richardson,  if  he  had  lived  to  work  out  his  memoranda  himself, 
would  not  have  failed  to  give  to  his  Journal  a  more  lasting  interest. 
Moreover,  my  stay  in  Agades  afforded  me  quite  a  different  insight 
into  the  life,  the  history,  and  geography  of  those  regions,  and 
brought  me  into  contact  with  Timbuktu. 

Extending  over  a  tract  of  country  of  twenty-four  degrees  from 
north  to  south,  and  twenty  degrees  from  east  to  west,  in  the  broadest 
part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  my  travels  necessarily  comprise 
subjects  of  great  interest  and  diversity. 

"'Abd  el  Kerim,"  meaning   "Servant  of  the  Merciful,"  was  the  name 
which  I  thought  it  prudent  to  adopt, 
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After  having  traversed  vast  deserts  of  the  most  barren  soil,  and 
scenes  of  the  most  frightful  desolation,  I  met  with  fertile  lands 
irrigated  by  large  navigable  rivers  and  extensive  central  lakes,  orna- 
mented with  the  finest  timber,  and  producing  various  species  of 
grain,  rice,  sesamum,  ground-nuts,  in  unlimited  abundance,  the 
sugar-cane,  etc.,  together  with  cotton  and  indigo,  the  most  valuable 
commodities  of  trade.  The  whole  of  Central  Africa,  from  Bagi'rmi 
to  the  east  as  far  as  Timbuktu  to  the  west  (as  will  be  seen  in  my 
narrative),  abounds  in  these  products.  The  natives  of  these  regions 
not  only  weave  their  own  cotton,  but  dye  their  home-made  shirts 
with  their  own  indigo.  The  river,  the  far-famed  Niger,  which  gives 
access  to  these  regions  by  means  of  its  eastern  branch,  the  Benuwe, 
which  I  discovered,  affords  an  uninterrupted  navigable  sheet  of  water 
for  more  than  six  hundred  miles  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country. 
Its  western  branch  is  obstructed  by  rapids  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast ;  but  even  at  that  point 
it  is  probably  not  impassable  in  the  present  state  of  navigation,  while, 
higher  up,  the  river  opens  an  immense  highroad  for  nearly  one 
thousand  miles  into  the  very  heart  of  Western  Africa,  so  rich  in 
every  kind  of  produce. 

The  same  diversity  of  soil  and  produce  which  the  regions  traversed 
by  me  exhibit  is  also  observed  with  respect  to  man.  Starting  from 
Tripoli  in  the  north,  we  proceed  from  the  settlements  of  the  Arab 
and  the  Berber,  the  poor  remnants  of  the  vast  empires  of  the  middle 
ages,  into  a  country  dotted  with  splendid  ruins  from  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  through  the  wild  roving  hordes  of  the  Tuarek, 
to  the  Negro  and  half-Negro  tribes,  and  to  the  very  border  of  the 
South  African  nations.  In  the  regions  of  Central  Africa  there  exists 
not  one  and  "the  same  stock,  as  in  South  Africa;  but  the  greatest 
diversity  of  tribes,  or  rather  nations,  prevails,  with  idioms  entirely 
distinct.  The  great  and  momentous  struggle  between  Islamism  and 
Paganism  is  here  continually  going  on,  causing  every  day  the  most 
painful  and  affecting  results,  while  the  miseries  arising  from  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  are  here  revealed  in  their  most  repulsive 
features.  We  find  Mohammedan  learning  engrafted  on  the  ignorance 
and  simplicity  of  the  black  races,  and  the  gaudy  magnificence  and 
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strict  ceremonial  of  large  empires'  side  by  side  with  the  barbarous 
simplicity  of  naked  and  half-naked  tribes.  We  here  trace  a  historical 
thread  which  guides  us  through  this  labyrinth  of  tribes  and  overthrown 
kingdoms ;  and  a  lively  interest  is  awakened  by  reflecting  on  their 
possible  progress  and  restoration,  through  the  intercourse  with  more 
civilized  parts  of  the  world.  Finally,  we  find  here  commerce  in 
every  direction  radiating  from  Kano,  the  great  emporium  of  Central 
Africa,  and  spreading  the  manufactures  of  that  industrious  region 
over  the  whole  of  Western  Africa. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  prefatory  remarks  without  expressing  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  great  interest  shown  in  my  proceedings  by  so 
many  eminent  men  in  this  country,  as  well  as  for  the  distinction  of 
the  Victoria  medal  awarded  to  me  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
As  I  may  flatter  myself  that,  by  the  success  which  aaended  my 
efforts,  I  have  encouraged  further  undertakings  in  these  as  well  as 
in  other  quarters  of  Africa,  so  it  will  be  my  greatest  satisfaction, 
if  this  narrative  should  give"  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  endeavours  to 
open  the  fertile  regions  of  Central  Africa  to  European  commerce  and 
civilization. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  work,  the  Author  believes  that 
it  has  been  enhanced  by  the  views  and  illustrations  with  which  it  is 
embellished.  These  have  been  executed  with  artistical  skill  and 
the  strictest  fidelity,  from  my  sketches,  by  Mr.  Bernatz,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  beautiful  "  Scenes  in  ^Ethiopia." 

I  will  only  add  a  few  words  relative  to  the  spelling  of  native 
names, — rather  a  difficult  subject  in  a  conflux  of  languages  of  very 
different  organization  and  unsettled  orthography.  I  have  constantly 
endeavoured  to  express  the  sounds  as  correctly  as  possible,  but  in 
the  simplest  way,  assigning  to  the  vowels  always  the  same  intonation 
which  they  have  in  Italian,  and  keeping  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  Asiatic  Society.  The  greatest  difficulty 
related  to  the  "  g"  sound,  which  is  written  in  various  ways  by  the 
Africans,  and  puzzled  even  the  Arabic  writers  of  the  middle  ages. 
While  the  "  k  "  in  North  Africa  approaches  the  g  in  "  give,"  it  takes 
the  sound  of  it  entirely  in  the  Central  African  languages.  On  this 
ground,  although  I  preferred  writing  "  Azkar,"  while  the  name 
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might  have  been  almost  as  well  written  "  Azgar;  "  yet  further  into 
the  interior  the  application  of  the  g,  as  in  "  Agades,"  "Gober," 
and  so  on,  was  more  correct.  The  c  of  the  Arabs  has  been  ex- 
pressed, in  conformity  with  the  various  sounds  which  it  adopts,  by 
&,  6  and  u  ;  the  A  by  gh,  although  it  sounds  in  many  words  like  an 

r ;  — -  by  j  ;  the      ,  which   is   frequent  in  the  African  languages, 

by  ch. 

The    alphabet,    therefore,    which    I    have    made    use    of   is   the 
following : — 


Vowels. 

a  as  in  cat. 

a      , ,     father. 

a  (not  English)  not  unlike  a  in  dart. 

e  as  in  pen. 

e  like  the  first  a  in  fatal. 

i  as  in  it. 

i     ,,     ravine. 

o    „     lot. 

6    ,,     home. 

6  (not  English)  not  unlike  o  in  noble. 

u  as  in  put. 

u    ,,     adjure,  true. 

u  not  unlike  oo  in  doom. 

y,  at  the  end  of  words,  instead  of  i. 

Diphthongs. 

ai  as  i  in  tide  (ay  at  the  end  of  wards), 
oi  (oy),  as  in  noise, 
au  (aw),  as  ow  in  now. 


Consonants. 


b  as  in  beat. 
d  „  door, 
f*     „     fan. 


Consonants  (continued). 

g  as  in  got. 

it 

„     join. 

k 

,,      keep. 

i 

,,      leave. 

m 

„      man. 

„  ii 

,,      not. 

n 

„      the  Spanish  "campana,"  like 

rii  in  companion,  onion. 

P* 

„      pain. 

r 

„      rain. 

s 

„      son. 

t 

„      tame. 

V 

„      vain. 

w 

„      win. 

y 

„      yet. 

z 

„      zeal. 

Double  Consonants. 

gh 

as  in  ghost,  and  the  g  in  grumble. 

ks 

as  x  in  tax,  excise. 

kh 

as  ch  in  the  Scotch  word  loch. 

th 

as  in  tooth. 

ts  as  in  Betsy. 

ng 

as  in  wrong. 

St.  John's  Wood,  London, 
May  i,  1857. 


HENRY  EARTH,  Ph.D. 


*  p,   ph,  f,   in  many  African  languages,  are  constantly  interchanged,  the 
same  as  r  and  dh,  r  and  1. 

f  No  distinction  has  been  made  between  the  different  sounds  of  j. 
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TRAVELS   AND   DISCOVERIES 

IN 

AFRICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FROM   TUNIS  TO  TRIPOLI. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  waiting  in  Paris  for  despatches,  when  Mr. 
Overweg  and  I  reached  Tunis,  by  way  of  Philippeville  and  Bona,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1849;  and  having,  through  the  kind  interference  of 
Mr.  Ferrier,  the  British  vice-consul,  been  allowed  to  enter  the  town  after 
six  days'  quarantine,  we  began  immediately  to  provide  ourselves  with 
articles  of  dress,  while  in  the  meantime  we  took  most  interesting  daily 
rides  to  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage.  Having  procured  many  useful 
articles  for  our  journey,  and  having  found  a  servant,  the  son  of  a  freed 
slave  from  Gober,  we  left  Tunis  on  the  30th  of  December,  and  passed 
the  first  night  in  Hammim  el  Enf.  Early  next  morning  we  followed  the 
charming  route  by  Krumbalia,  which  presents  a  no  less  vivid  specimen 
of  the  beauty  and  natural  fertility  of  the  Tunisian  country  than  of  the 
desolate  state  to  which  it  is  at  present  reduced.  We  then  passed  the  fine 
gardens  of  Turki,  a  narrow  spot  of  cultivation  in  a  wide  desolate  plain 
of  the  finest  soil;  and  leaving  el  Khwin  to  our  right,  we  reached  el 
Arbain. 

Both  these  places  enjoy  a  peculiar  celebrity  with  the  natives.  El 
Khwin  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  populous  place ;  but  nearly  all  its 
inhabitants  were  destroyed  by  a  spring  of  bituminous  water,  which 
according  to  tradition,  afterwards  disappeared.  El  Arbain,  the  locality 
of  the  "forty"  martyrs,  is  a  holy  place;  and  cAli,  our  muleteer,  in  his 
pious  zeal,  took  up  a  handful  of  the  sacred  earth  and  sprinkled  it  over 
us.  It  is  a  most  picturesque  spot.  Keeping  then  along  the  wild  plain 
covered  with  a  thick  underwood  of  myrtle,  we  beheld  in  the  distance 
the  highly  picturesque  and  beautiful  Mount  Zaghwan,  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  which  rose  in  a  majestic  form ;  and  we 
at  length  reached  Bir  el  buwita,  "  the  well  of  the  little  closet,"  at  one 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  "  little  closet,"  however,  had  given  place 
to  a  most  decent-looking  whitewashed  khan,  where  we  took  up  our 
quarters  in  a  clean  room.  But  our  buoyant  spirits  did  not  allow  us 
long  repose ;  and  a  quarter  before  eleven  at  night  we  were  again  on 
our  mules. 

I  shall  never  forget  this,  the  last  night  of  the  year  1849,  which  opened 
to  us  a  new  era  with  many  ordeals,  and  by  our  endurance  of  which  we 
were  to  render  ourselves  worthy  of  success.  There  were,  besides 
ourselves,  our  servants,  and  our  two  muleteers,  four  horsemen  of  the 
Bey,  and  three  natives  from  Jirbi.  When  midnight  came  my  fellow 
traveller  and  I  saluted  the  new  year  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  a  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand  wished  each  other  joy.  Our  Mohammedan  com- 
panions were  greatly  pleased  when  they  were  informed  of  the  reason 
of  our  congratulating  each  other,  and  wished  us  all  possible  success  for 
the  new  year.  We  had  also  reason  to  be  pleased  with  them ;  for  by 
their  not  inharmonious  songs  they  relieved  the  fatigue  of  a  long, 
sleepless,  and  excessively  cold  night. 

Having  made  a  short  halt  under  the  olive-trees  at  the  side  of  the 
dilapidated  town  of  Herkla,  and  taken  a  morsel  of  bread,  we  moved  on 
with  our  poor  animals  without  interruption  till  half  an  hour  after  noon, 
when  we  reached  the  funduk  (or  caravanserai)  Sidi  Bu  Jafer,  near  Susa, 
where  we  took  up  our  quarters,  in  order  to  be  able  to  start  again  at 
night,  the  gates  of  the  town  being  kept  shut  till  morning.  Starting 
before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  were  exactly  twelve  hours  in 
reaching  el  Jem,  with  the  famous  Castle  of  the  Prophetess,  still  one 
of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  Roman  greatness,  overhanging  the 
most  shabby  hovels  of  Mohammedan  indifference.  On  the  way  we  had 
a  fine  view,  towards  the  west,  of  the  picturesque  Jebel  Trutsa,  along 
the  foot  of  which  I  had  passed  on  my  former  wanderings,  and  of  the 
wide,  out-stretching  Jebel  Useleet. 

Another  ride  of  twelve  hours  brought  us,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1850, 
to  Sfakes,  where  we  were  obliged  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  the  town, 
as  our  land-journey  was  here  at  an  end,  and  we  were  to  procure  a 
vessel  to  carry  us  either  direct  to  Tripoli,  or  to  some  other  point  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  The  journey  by  land  is  not  only 
expensive,  particularly  by  people  who  are  encumbered  with  a  good  deal 
of  luggage,  as  we  then  were,  and  very  long  and  tedious,  but  is  also  very 
unsafe,  as  I  found  from  experience  on  my  former  journey.  The  island 
of  Jirbi,  which  forms  the  natural  station  of  the  maritime  intercourse 
between  the  regency  of  Tunis  and  that  of  Tripoli,  had  been  put  under 
the  strictest  rules  of  quarantine,  rather  from  political  considerations 
than  from  those  of  health,  all  intercourse  with  the  mainland  having 
been  cut  off.  It  was  therefore  with  great  difficulty  that  we  succeeded 
in  hiring  a  "  gareb  "  to  carry  us  to  Zwara,  in  which  we  embarked  in  the 
forenoon  of  Saturday  the  5th  of  January. 

During  our  two  days'  stay  in  Sfakes  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Jew  calling  himself  Baranes,  but  who  is  in  truth  the  Jew  servant  named 
Jacob  who  accompanied  Denham  and  Clapperton,  and  is  several  times 
mentioned  in  the   narrative  of  those   enterprising  travellers   as  self- 
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conceited  and  stubborn ;  yet  he  seems  to  be  rather  a  clever  fellow,  and 
in  some  way  or  other  contrives  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with  the 
governor.  He  communicated  to  us  many  anecdotes  of  the  former  expe- 
dition, and,  among  other  things,  a  very  mysterious  history  of  a  Danish 
traveller  in  disguise  whom  they  met  in  Bornu  coming  all  the  way  from 
Dar-Fur  through  WadaT.  There  is  not  the  least  mention  of  such  a 
meeting  in  the  journal  of  the  expedition,  nor  has  such  an  achievement 
of  a  European  traveller  ever  been  heard  of ;  and  I  can  scarcely  believe 
the  truth  of  this  story,  though  the  Jew  was  quite  positive  about  it. 

The  vessel  in  which  we  embarked  was  as  miserable  as  it  could 
be,  there  being  only  a  small  low  cabin  as  high  as  a  dog-kennel,  and 
measuring,  in  its  greatest  width,  from  six  to  seven  feet,  where  I  and  my 
companion  were  to  pass  the  night.  We  thought  that  a  run  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  at  the  utmost,  would  carry  us  across  the  gulf ;  but  the 
winds  in  the  Lesser  Syrtis  are  extremely  uncertain,  and  sometimes  so 
violent  that  a  little  vessel  is  obliged  to  run  along  the  coast.  At  first  we 
went  on  tolerably  well ;  but  the  wind  soon  became  unfavourable, 
and  in  the  evening  we  were  obliged  to  cast  anchor  opposite  Nekta, 
and,  to  our  despair,  were  kept  there  till  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  when 
at  length  we  were  enabled  to  go  forward  in  our  frail  little  shell,  and 
reached  M6heres — not  Sidi  Meheres,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  the 
maps — in  the  darkness  of  night.  Having  made  up  our  minds  rather  to 
risk  anything  than  to  be  longer  immured  in  such  a  desperate  dungeon 
as  our  gareb,  we  went  on  shore  early  on  Wednesday  morning  with 
all  our  things,  but  were  not  able  to  conclude  a  bargain  with  some 
Bedouin  of  the  tribe  of  the  Leffet,  who  were  watering  their  camels  at 
the  well. 

The  majestic  ruins  of  a  large  castle,  fortified  at  each  corner  with  a 
round  tower,  give  the  place  a  picturesque  appearance  from  the  sea- 
side. This  castle  is  well  known  to  be  a  structure  of  the  time  of 
Ibrahim  the  Aghlabite.  In  the  midst  of  the  ruins  is  a  small  mosque. 
But  notwithstanding  the  ruinous  state  of  the  place,  and  the  desolate 
condition  of  its  plantations,  there  is  still  a  little  industry  going  on, 
consoling  to  the  beholder  in  the  midst  of  the  devastation  to  which  the 
fine  province  of  Byzacium,  once  the  garden  of  Carthage,  is  at  present 
reduced.  Several  people  were  busily  employed  in  the  little  market- 
place making  mats  ;  and  in  the  houses  looms,  weaving  baracans,  were 
seen  in  activity.  But  all  around,  the  country  presented  a  frightful 
scene  of  desolation,  there  being  no  object  to  divert  the  eye  but  the  two 
apparently  separate  cones  of  Mount  Wuedrdn,  far  in  the  distance  to 
the  west,  said  to  be  very  rich  in  sheep.  The  officer  who  is  stationed 
here,  and  who  showed  us  much  kindness,  furnishing  us  with  some 
excellent  red  radishes  of  extraordinary  size,  the  'only  luxury  which  the 
village  affords,  told  us  that  not  less  than  five  hundred  soldiers  are 
quartered  upon  this  part  of  the  coast.  On  my  former  journey  I  had 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  how  the  Tunisian  soldiery  eat  up  the 
little  which  has  been  left  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  this  most 
beautiful,  but  most  unfortunate  country. 

Having  spent  two  days  and  two  nights  in  this  miserable  place  with- 
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out  being  able  to  obtain  camels,  we  resolved  to  try  the  sea  once  more, 
in  the  morning  of  the  nth,  when  the  wind  became  northerly;  but 
before  the  low-water  allowed  us  to  go  on  board,  the  wind  again 
changed,  so  that,  when  we  at  length  got  under  weigh  in  the  afternoon, 
we  could  only  move  on  with  short  tacks.  But  our  captain,  protected 
as  he  was  by  the  Promontory  of  Meheres,  dared  to  enter  the  open 
gulf.  Quantities  of  large  fish  in  a  dying  state,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
this  shallow  water  when  the  wind  has  been  high,  were  drifting  round 
our  boat.  The  sun  was  setting  when  we  at  length  doubled  the  pro- 
montory of  Kasr  Unga,  which  we  had  already  clearly  distinguished 
on  the  8th.  However,  we  had  now  overcome  the  worst ;  and  when 
on  the  following  morning  I  emerged  from  our  suffocating  berth,  I  saw, 
to  my  great  delight,  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  gulf,  having  left 
the  coast  far  behind  us.  I  now  heard  from  our  rai's  that,  instead  of 
coasting  as  far  as  Tarf  el  ma  ("the  border  of  the  water"),  a  famous 
locality  in  the  innermost  corner  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  which  seems  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  former  connection  between  the  gulf  and  the 
great  Sebkha  or  Shot  el  Kebir  (the  "palus  Tritonis"),  he  had  been  so 
bold  as  to  keep  his  little  bark  straight  upon  the  channel  of  Jirbi. 

Our  voyage  now  became  interesting ;  for  while  we  were  advancing 
at  a  fair  rate,  we  had  a  charming  view  of  the  mountain-range,  which  in 
clear  contours  extended  along  in  the  distance  behind  the  date-groves  on 
the  coast,  seen  only  in  faint  outlines.  The  western  part  of  the  chain  is 
very  low,  and  forms  almost  a  group  apart,  but  after  having  been  inter- 
sected by  a  gap  or  "gate,"  the  chain  rises  to  greater  elevation,  being 
divided,  as  it  would  seem  from  hence,  into  three  separate  ranges 
enclosing  fine  valleys. 

We  had  hoped  to  cross  the  difficult  channel  to-day;  but  the  wind 
failing,  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  and  await  the  daylight,  for  it  is  not 
possible  to  traverse  the  straits  in  the  night,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
shallowness.  Even  in  the  light  of  the  following  day,  when  we  at  length 
succeeded,  our  little  bark,  which  drew  only  two  or  three  feet,  struck 
twice,  and  we  had  some  trouble  to  get  afloat  again.  On  the  conspicuous 
and  elevated  promontory  the  "  Jurf,"  or  "  Tarf  el  jurf,"  stood  in  ancient 
times  a  temple  of  Venus,  the  hospitable  goddess  of  the  navigator.  Here 
on  my  former  journey  I  crossed  with  my  horses  over  from  the  main  to 
the  Island  of  Jirbi,  while  from  the  water  I  had  now  a  better  opportunity 
of  observing  the  picturesque  character  of  the  rugged  promontory.  After 
traversing  the  shallow  basin  or  widening,  we  crossed  the  second  nar- 
rowing, where  the  castles  which  defended  the  bridge  or  "kantara,"  the 
"  pons  Zitha  "  of  the  Romans,  now  lie  in  ruins  on  the  main  as  well  as 
on  the  island,  and  greatly  obstruct  the  passage,  the  difficulty  of  which 
has  obtained  celebrity  from  contests  between  Islam  and  Christianity  in 
comparatively  modern  times. 

Having  passed  safely  through  this  difficult  channel,  we  kept  steadily 
on  through  the  open  sea ;  and  doubling  Ras  Mamura,  near  to  which 
our  captain  had  a  little  date-grove  and  was  cheerfully  saluted  by  his 
family  and  friends,  we  at  length  entered  the  harbour  of  Zarzls,  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  and  with  some  trouble  got  all  our  luggage 
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carried  into  the  village,  which  is  situated  at  some  distance.  For 
although  we  had  the  worst  part  of  the  land  journey  now  before  us,  the 
border-district  of  the  two  regencies,  with  the  unsafe  state  of  which  I 
was  well  acquainted  from  my  former  journey,  and  although  we  were 
insufficiently  armed,  we  were  disposed  to  endure  anything  rather  than 
the  imprisonment  to  which  we  were  doomed  in  such  a  vessel  as  our 
Mohammed's  gareb.  I  think,  however,  that  this  nine  days'  sail  between 
Sfakes  and  Zarzis,  a  distance  of  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
was  on  the  whole  a  very  fair  trial  in  the  beginning  of  an  undertaking 
the  success  of  which  was  mainly  dependent  upon  patience  and  resolute 
endurance.  We  were  rather  fortunate  in  not  only  soon  obtaining 
tolerable  quarters,  but  also  in  arranging  without  delay  our  departure 
for  the  following  day,  by  hiring  two  horses  and  three  camels. 

Zarzis  consists  of  five  separate  villages — Kasr  Bu  'Ali,  Kasr  Mwanza, 
Kasr  Welad  Mohammed,  Kasr  Wel&d  Said,  and  Kasr  Zawiya ;  the 
Bedouin  in  the  neighbourhood  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Ak&ra.  The 
plantation  also  is  formed  into  separate  date-groves.  The  houses  are  in 
tolerable  repair  and  neatly  whitewashed ;  but  the  character  of  order  and 
well-being  is  neutralised  by  a  good  many  houses  in  decay.  Near  the 
place  there  are  also  some  Roman  ruins,  especially  a  cistern  of  very 
great  length;  and  at  some  distance  is  the  site  of  Medinet  Ziyan,  of 
which  I  have  given  a  description  in  the  narrative  of  my  former  journey. 

Besides  the  eight  men  attached  to  our  five  animals,  we  were  joined 
here  by  four  pilgrims  and  three  Tripolitan  traders ;  we  thus  made  up  a 
numerous  body,  armed  with  eight  muskets,  three  blunderbusses,  and 
fourteen  pistols,  besides  several  straight  swords,  and  could  venture 
upon  the  rather  unsafe  road  to  the  south  of  the  Lake  of  Bib&n,  though 
it  would  have  been  far  more  agreeable  to  have  a  few* trustworthy 
people  to  rely  on  instead  of  these  turbulent  companions.  Entering 
soon,  behind  the  plantation  of  Zarzis,  a  long  narrow  sebkha,  we  were 
struck  by  the  sterile  and  desolate  character  of  the  country,  which  was 
only  interrupted  by  a  few  small  depressed  localities,  where  a  little  corn 
was  cultivated.  Keeping  along  this  tract  of  country,  we  reached  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  Lake  of  Bib£n,  or  Baheret  el  Biban,  after  a 
little  more  than  eight  miles.  This  corner  has  even  at  the  present  day 
the  common  name  of  Khashm  el  kelb  (the  Dog's  Nose),  while  the  former 
classical  name  of  the  whole  lake,  Seb&kh  el  kel&b,  was  only  known  to 
Tayyef,  the  more  learned  of  my  guides,  who,  without  being  questioned 
by  me,  observed  that  in  former  times  towns  and  rich  cornfields  had 
been  where  the  lake  now  is,  but  had  been  swallowed  up  by  a  sinking 
of  the  ground.  The  real  basin  has  certainly  nothing  in  common  with  a 
sebkha,  which  means  a  shallow  hollow,  incrusted  with  salt,  which  at 
times  is  dry  and  at  others  forms  a  pool ;  for  it  is  a  deep  gulf  or  fiord  of 
the  sea,  with  which  it  is  connected  only  by  a  narrow  channel  called 
Wad  mta  el  Bib£n.  The  nature  of  a  sebkha  belongs  at  present  only 
to  its  shores,  chiefly  to  the  locality  called  Makhada,  which,  indenting 
the  country  to  a  great  distance,  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  pass,  and 
must  be  turned  by  a  wide  circuitous  path,  which  is  greatly  feared  on 
account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Uderna,  a  tribe  famous  for  its 
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highway  robberies.  Having  traversed  the  Makhada  (which  at  present 
was  dry)  without  any  difficulty,  we  entered  upon  good  arable  soil,  and 
encamped,  after  sunset,  at  about  half  a  mile  distance  from  a  Bedouin 
encampment. 

Starting  from  here  the  following  day,  we  soon  became  aware  that 
the  country  was  not  so  thinly  inhabited  as  we  had  thought ;  for  numerous 
herds  covered  the  rich  pasture-grounds,  while  droves  of  gazelles,  now 
and  then,  attested  that  the  industry  of  man  did  not  encroach  here  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  various  orders  of  creation.  Leaving  the  path  near 
the  ruins  of  a  small  building  situated  upon  a  hill,  I  went  with  Tayyef 
and  the  Khalifa  to  visit  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  station  on  the  border  of 
the  Bahera,  which,  under  the  name  of  el  Medaina,  has  a  great  fame 
amongst  the  neighbouring  tribes,  but  which,  with  a  single  exception, 
are  of  small  extent  and  bad  workmanship.  This«exception  is  the  quay, 
which  is  not  only  of  interest  in  itself,  formed  as  it  is  of  regularly  hewn 
stones,  in  good  repair,  but  of  importance  as  an  evident  proof  that  the 
lake  was  much  deeper  in  ancient  times  than  it  is  now.  Traversing 
from  this  spot  the  sebkha,  which  our  companions  had  gone  round,  we 
soon  overtook  them,  and  kept  over  fine  pasture-grounds  called  el  Fehen, 
and  further  on,  Sullub,  passing,  a  little  after  noon,  a  group  of  ruins 
near  the  shore,  called  Kitfi  el  hamar."  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
we  had  directly  on  our  right  a  slight  slope  which,  according  to  the 
unanimous  statement  of  our  guides  and  companions,  forms  the  frontier 
between  the  two  regencies ;  and  keeping  along  it  we  encamped  an 
hour  afterwards  between  the  slope  and  the  shore,  which  a  little  further 
on  forms  the  deep  gulf  called  Mirsa  Bur6ka. 

Starting  at  an  early  hour,  we  reached  after  a  march  of  ten  miles  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  on  the  sea-shore,  called  Burj  el  Melha,  to  which  those 
of  a  small  village,  likewise  built  of  hewn  stone,  are  joined,  while  a  long 
and  imposing  mole  called  el  Mina  juts  out  into  the  gulf.  Four  and 
a  half  miles  further  on  wre  reached  the  conspicuous  hill  on  the  top  of 
which  is  the  chapel  of  the  saint  Sidi  Said  ben  Salah,  sometimes  called 
Sidi  Ghazi,  and  venerated  by  such  of  the  natives  as  are  not  attached  to 
the  Puritan  sect  of  el  Madani,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  All 
our  companions  went  there  to  say  a  short  prayer.  Here  we  left  the 
shore,  and,  having  watered  our  animals  near  a  well  and  passed  the 
chapel  of  Sidi  Said,  close  to  which  there  are  some  ruins,  we  passed 
with  expedition  over  fine  meadows  till  we  approached  the  plantation  of 
Zowara,  when,  leaving  Mr.  Overweg  and  my  people  behind,  I  rode  on 
with  the  Khalifa,  in  order  to  procure  quarters  from  my  former  friend 
Said  bu  Semmin,  who,  as  I  had  heard  to  my  great  satisfaction,  had 
been  restored  to  the  government  of  that  place.  He  had  just  on  that 
very  day  returned  from  a  visit  of  some  length  in  the  capital,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  me  again  ;  but  he  was  rather  astonished  when  he 
heard  that  I  was  about  to  undertake  a  far  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
journey  than  my  former  one  along  the  coast,  in  which  he  well  knew 
that  I  had  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  However,  he  confided  in  my 
enterprising  spirit  and  in  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  and  thought  if  any- 
body was  likely  to  do  it,  I  was  the  man. 
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We  had  now  behind  us  the  most  dreary  part  of  our  route,  having 
entered  a  district  which  in  ancient  times  numbered  large  and  wealthy 
cities,  among  which  Sabratha  stands  foremost,  and  which  even  in  the 
present  miserable  state  of  the  country  is  dotted  with  pleasant  little 
date-groves,  interrupted  by  fine  pasture-grounds.  In  the  westernmost 
part  of  this  tract,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  plantation  of 
Zowara,  all  the  date-groves,  as  those  of  Rikdaliye,  Jemil,  el  Meshlah, 
and  Jen£n  ben  Sil,  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  while 
the  country  near  the  sea  is  full  of  sebkhas,  and  very  monotonous,  till  the 
traveller  reaches  a  slight  ridge  of  sand-hills  about  sixteen  miles  east 
from  Zowara,  which  is  the  border  between  the  dreary  province  of  that 
government  and  a  more  favoured  tract  belonging  to  the  government  of 
Bu-'Ajila,  and  which  lies  a  little  distance  inland.  Most  charming  was 
the  little  plantation,  of  Kasr  alaiga,  which  exhibited  traces  of  industry 
and  improvement.  Unfortunately  our  horses  were  too  weak  and  too 
much  fatigued  to  allow  us  to  visit  the  sites  either  of  Sabratha  or 
Pontes.  The  ruins  of  Sabratha  are  properly  called  Kasr  alaiga,  but 
the  name  has  been  applied  to  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  to  the  ancient 
Pontes  seem  to  belong  the  ruins  of  Zowara  e'  sherklyeh,  which  are 
considerable.     Between  them  lies  the  pretty  grove  of  Om  el  halluf. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  traversed  the  charming  little 
valley  called  Wady  bu-harida,  where  we  watered  our  horses  ;  and  then 
following  the  camels,  and  passing  Aserman  with  its  little  plantation, 
which  is  bordered  by  a  long  and  deep  sebkha,  we  took  up  our  quarters 
for  the  night  in  an  Arab  encampment,  which  was  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  date-grove  of  'Ukbah,  and  presented  a  most  picturesque  appear- 
ance, the  large  fires  throwing  a  magic  light  upon  the  date-trees.  But 
there  are  no  roses  without  thorns  :  we  were  unfortunately  persuaded 
to  make  ourselves  comfortable  in  an  Arab  tent,  as  we  had  no  tent  of 
our  own ;  and  the  enormous  swarms  of  fleas  not  only  disturbed  our 
night's  rest,  but  followed  us  to  Tripoli. 

We  had  a  long  stretch  the  following  day  to  reach  the  capital,  which 
we  were  most  anxious  to  accomplish,  as  we  expected  Mr.  Richardson 
would  have  arrived  before  us  in  consequence  of  our  own  tedious 
journey  ;  and  having  sent  the  Khalifa  in  advance  to  keep  the  gate  open 
for  us,  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  town  after  an  uninterrupted  march 
of  thirteen  hours  and  a  half,  and  were  most  kindly  received  by  Mr. 
Crowe,  Her  Majesty's  consul-general,  and  the  vice-consul  Mr.  Reade, 
with  whom  I  was  already  acquainted.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Richardson  had  not  even  yet  been  heard  of,  as  we  expected  he  would 
come  direct  by  way  of  Malta.  But  he  did  not  arrive  till  twelve  days 
after.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Reade,  we  had  already  finished  a 
great  deal  of  our  preparations,  and  would  have  gladly  gone  on  at  once  ; 
but  neither  the  boat,  nor  the  instruments,  nor  the  arms  or  tents  had  as 
yet  arrived,  and  a  great  deal  of  patience  was  required.  However, 
being  lodged  in  the  neat  house  of  the  former  Austrian  consul,  close  to 
the  harbour,  and  which  commands  a  charming  prospect,  our  time 
passed  rapidly  by. 

On  the  25th  of  January  Mr;  Reade  presented  Mr.  Overweg  and  me 
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to  Yezid  Bash&,  the  present  governor,  who  received  us  with  great 
kindness  and  good  feeling.  On  the  29th  we  had  a  pleasant  meeting 
with  Mr.  Frederic  Warrington  on  his  return  from  Ghadames,  whither 
he  had  accompanied  Mr.  Charles  Dickson,  who  on  the  1st  of  January 
had  made  his  entry  into  that  place  as  the  first  European  agent  and 
resident.  Mr.  F.  Warrington  is  perhaps  the  most  amiable  possible 
specimen  of  an  Arabianized  European.  To  this  gentleman,  whose  zeal 
in  the  objects  of  the  expedition  was  beyond  all  praise,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  pay  my  tribute  as  a  friend.  On  setting  out  in  1850,  he  accompanied 
me  as  far  as  the  Ghuri&n  ;  and  on  my  joyful  return  in  1855  he  received 
me  in  Murzuk.  By  the  charm  of  friendship  he  certainly  contributed 
his  share  to  my  success, 


CHAPTER  II. 

TRIPOLI. — THE  PLAIN  AND  THE   MOUNTAIN-SLOPE  ;    THE  ARAB  AND 
THE   BERBER. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  preparations  for  our  final  depar- 
ture for  the  interior  would  require  at  least  a  month,  Mr.  Overweg  and  I 
resolved  to  employ  the  interval  in  making  a  preliminary  excursion  through 
the  mountainous  region  that  encompasses  Tripoli  in  a  radius  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  miles.  With  this  view,  we  hired  two  camels,  with  a 
driver  each,  and  four  donkeys,  with  a  couple  of  men,  for  ourselves  and 
our  two  servants,  Mohammed  Belal,  the  son  of  a  liberated  H&usa  slave, 
and  Ibrahim,  a  liberated  Bagirmi  slave,  whom  we  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  engage  here ;  and  through  the  Consul's  influence  we  procured 
a  shoush,  or  officer,  to  accompany  us  the  whole  way.  Neither  the  instru- 
ments provided  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  nor  the  tents  and  arms, 
had  as  yet  arrived.  But  Mr.  Overweg  had  a  good  sextant,  and  I  a  good 
chronometer,  and  we  were  both  of  us  provided  with  tolerably  good 
compasses,  thermometers,  and  an  aneroid  barometer.  Mr.  Frederic 
Warrington,  too,  was  good  enough  to  lend  us  a  tent. 

We  had  determined  to  start  in  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  February, 
1850,  so  as  to  pass  the  first  night  in  Gharg&sh  ;  but  meeting  with  delays, 
we  did  not  leave  the  town  till  after  sunset.  We  preferred  encamping, 
therefore,  in  the  Meshiah,  a  little  beyond  the  mosque,  under  the  palm- 
trees,  little  knowing  at  the  time  what  an  opportunity  we  had  lost  of 
spending  a  very  cheerful  evening.  Soon  after  starting,  we  emerged  from 
the  palm-groves  which  constitute  the  charm  of  Tripoli,  and  continued 
our  march  over  the  rocky  ground.  Being  a  little  in  advance  with  the 
shoush,  I  halted  to  wait  for  the  rest,  when  a  very  peculiar  cry,  that  issued 
from  the  old  Roman  building  on  the  roadside,  called  "  Kasr  el  Jahaliyeh," 
perplexed  us  for  a  moment.  But  we  soon  learnt,  to  our  great  surprise, 
not  unmixed  with  regret,  that  it  was  our  kind  friend  Frederic  Warrington, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  us  here  the  whole  night.     From  the  top  of  the 
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ruin,  which  stands  on  an  isolated  rock  left  purposely  in  the  midst  of  a 
quarry,  there  is  a  widely  extensive  view.  It  appears  that,  before  the 
Arabs  built  the  castle,  this  site  was  occupied  by  Roman  sepulchres.  A 
little  further  on  we  passed  the  stone  of  Sidi  'Arifa.  This  stone  had  fallen 
upon  the  head  of  a  workman  who  was  digging  a  well.  The  workman, 
so  runs  the  legend,  escaped  unhurt ;  and  at  Sidi  'Arifa's  word  the  stone 
once  more  sprung  to  the  surface.  Further  on,  near  the  sea-shore,  we 
passed  the  chapel  of  Sidi  Salah,  who  is  said  to  have  drawn  by  magic  to 
his  feet,  trom  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  a  quantity  of  fish  ready  dressed. 

From  this  point  our  kind  friend  Mr.  Frederic  Warrington  returned  with 
his  followers  to  the  town,  and  we  were  left  to  ourselves.  We  then  turned 
off  from  the  road,  and  entered  the  fine  date-plantation  of  Zenzur,  cele- 
brated in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  one  of  the  finest  districts  of  Barbary, 
by  the  Sheikh  e'  Tijani,  passing  by  a  great  magazine  of  corn,  and  a 
mouldering  clay-built  castle,  in  which  were  quartered  a  body  of  horse- 
men of  the  Urshefana.  Fine  olive-trees  pleasingly  alternated  with  the 
palm-grove,  while  the  borders  of  the  broad  sandy  paths  were  neatly 
fenced  with  the  Cactus  opuntia.  Having  passed  our  former  place  of 
encampment  in  Say&da,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  see  at  the 
western  end  of  the  plantation  a  few  new  gardens  in  course  of  formation ; 
for  there  is  a  tax,  levied  not  on  the  produce  of  the  tree,  but  on  the  tree 
itself,  which  naturally  stands  in  the  way  of  new  plantations.  Having 
halted  for  a  short  time  at  noon  near  the  little  oasis  of  Sidi  Ghdr,  where 
the  ground  was  beautifully  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  lilies  ;  and  having 
passed  Jedaim,  we  encamped  towards  evening  in  the  wide  courtyard  of 
the  Kasr  Gamuda,  where  we  were  kindly  received  by  the  Kaimakam 
Mustapha  Bey,  whom  I  was  providentially  destined  to  meet  twice  again, 
viz.  on  my  outset  from,  and  on  my  final  return  to,  Fezzan.  The  whole 
plantation  of  Zawiya,  of  which  Gamuda  forms  a  part,  is  said  to  contain 
a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  palm-trees. 

Ibrahim  gave  me  an  interesting  account  to-day  of  Negroland.  Though 
a  native  of  Bagirmi,  he  had  rambled  much  about  Mandara,  and  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  large  and  strong  mountain-town  Karawa,  his 
report  of  which  I  afterwards  found  quite  true ;  of  the  town  of  Mendif, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  of  the  same  name ;  and  of 
Mora,  which  he  represented  as  very  unsafe  on  account  of  bands  of 
robbers, — a  report  which  has  been  entirely  confirmed  by  Mr.  Vogel.  Our 
chief  interest  at  that  time  was  concentrated  upon  Mandara,  which  was 
then  supposed  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  mountainous  zone  of  Central 
Africa. 

While  the  camels  were  pursuing  the  direct  track,  we  ourselves,  leaving 
our  former  road,  which  was  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  and  turning 
gradually  towards  the  south,  made  a  circuit  through  the  plantation,  in 
order  to  procure  a  supply  of  dates  and  corn,  as  we  were  about  to  enter 
on  the  zone  of  nomadic  existence.  The  morning  was  very  fine,  and  the 
ride  pleasant.  But  we  had  hardly  left  the  plantation,  when  we  exchanged 
the  firm  turf  for  deep  sand-hills  which  were  broken  further  on  by  a  more 
favoured  soil,  where  melons  were  cultivated  in  great  plenty ;  and  again, 
about  four  miles  beyond  the  plantation,  the  country  once  more  assumed 
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a  genial  aspect.  I  heard  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zawiya  habitu- 
ally exchange  every  summer  their  more  solid  town  residences  for  lighter 
dwellings  here  in  the  open  air.  A  little  before  noon  we  obtained  a  fine 
view  over  the  diversified  outlines  of  the  mountains  before  us.  In  the 
plain  there  are  many  favoured  spots  bearing  corn,  particularly  the 
country  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mamura,  which  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
object  from  every  side.  As  we  advanced  further,  the  country  became 
well  inhabited,  and  everywhere,  at  some  distance  from  the  path,  were 
seen  encampments  of  the  tribe  of  the  Belasa  who  occupy  all  the  grounds 
between  the  Urshefana  and  the  Bu'Ajila,  while  the  Urjimma,  a  tribe 
quite  distinct  trom  the  Urghamma,  have  their  settlements  south-west, 
between  the  Nuwayll  and  the  Bu'Ajila.  All  these  Arabs  hereabouts 
provide  themselves  with  water  from  the  well  Nur  e'  din,  which  we  left 
at  some  distance  on  our  left. 

The  encampment  near  which  we  pitched  our  tent  in  the  evening 
belonged  to  the  chief  of  the  Belasa,  and  consisted  of  seven  tents,  close 
to  the  slope  of  a  small  hilly  chain.  We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tent 
when  rain  set  in,  accompanied  by  a  chilly  current  of  air  which  made 
the  encampment  rather  uncomfortable.  The  chief,  Mohammed  Chelebi, 
brought  us,  in  the  evening,  some  bazi'n,  the  common  dish  of  the  Arab 
of  Tripoli.  We  wanted  to  regale  him  with  coffee,  but,  being  afraid 
of  touching  the  hot  drink,  and  perhaps  suspicious  of  poison,  he  ran 
away. 

Continuing  our  march  southward  through  the  fine  and  slightly  undu- 
lating district  of  el  Habl,  where  water  is  found  in  several  wells,  at  the 
depth  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  fathoms,  we  gradually  approached  the 
mountain-chain.  The  strong  wind,  which  filled  the  whole  air  with 
sand,  prevented  us  from  obtaining  a  very  interesting  view  from  a  con- 
siderable eminence  called  el  Ghunna,  the  terminating  and  culminating 
point  of  a  small  chain  of  hills,  which  we  ascended.  For  the  same 
reason,  when  I  and  Ibrahim,  after  lingering  some  time  on  this  interesting 
spot,  started  after  our  camels,  we  lost  our  way  entirely,  the  tracks  of 
our  little  caravan  being  totally  effaced,  and  no  path  traceable  over  the 
undulating  sandy  ground.  At  length  we  reached  firmer  grassy  soil, 
and,  falling  in  with  the  path,  overtook  our  people  at  the  "Bir  el 
Ghanem." 

Hence  we  went  straight  towards  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  and 
alter  little  more  than  an  hour's  march  reached  the  first  advanced  hill  of 
the  chain,  and  began  to  enter  on  it  by  going  up  one  of  the  wadys  which 
open  from  its  flanks.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  ethel  (Tamarix 
ottentalis),  which  here  and  there  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  scene,  and 
gradually  widens  to  a  considerable  plain  bounded  by  majestic  ridges. 
From  this  plain  we  descended  into  the  deep  and  rugged  ravine  of  the 
large  Wady  Sheikh,  the  abrupt  cliffs  of  which  presented  to  view 
beautiful  layers  of  red  and  white  sandstone,  with  a  lower  horizontal 
layer  of  limestone,  and  we  looked  out  for  a  well-sheltered  place,  as  the 
cold  wind  was  very  disagreeable.  The  wady  has  its  name  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  chapel,  or  zawiya,  of  the  Merabet  Bu-Mati,  to  which  is 
attached  a  large  school.     On  setting  out  from  this  hollow  we  ascended 
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the  other  side,  and  soon  obtained  an  interesting  view  of  the  varied 
outlines  of  the  mountains  before  us,  with  several  half-deserted  castles 
of  the  Arab  middle  ages  on  the  summits  of  the  hills.  The  castle  of  the 
Welad  Merabetin,  used  by  the  neighbouring  tribes  chiefly  as  a  granary, 
has  been  twice  destroyed  by  the  Turks  ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  nuptial 
festivities,  the  Arabs,  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  still  fire  their 
muskets  from  above  the  castle.  The  inhabitants  of  these  mountains, 
who  have  a  strong  feeling  of  liberty,  cling  to  their  ancient  customs  with 
great  fondness. 

We  descended  again  into  Wady  Sheikh,  which,  winding  round, 
crossed  our  path  once  more.  The  regular  layers  of  limestone,  which 
present  a  good  many  fossils,  with  here  and  there  a  layer  of  marl,  form 
here,  during  heavy  rains,  a  pretty  little  cascade  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs. 
We  lost  much  time  by  getting  entangled  in  a  branch  of  the  wady,  which 
had  no  outlet,  but  exhibited  the  wild  scenery  of  a  glen,  worn  by  the 
torrents  which  occasionally  rush  down  the  abrupt  rocky  cliffs.  Having 
regained  the  direct  road,  we  had  to  cross  a  third  time  the  Wady  Sheikh 
at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  Wady  Ginna,  or  Gilla,  which  also  we 
crossed  a  little  further  on.  In  the  fertile  zone  along  the  coast,  the 
monotony  of  the  palm-groves  becomes  almost  fatiguing ;  but  here  we 
were  much  gratified  at  the  sight  of  the  first  group  of  date-trees,  which 
was  succeeded  by  others,  and  even  by  a  small  orchard  of  fig-trees. 
Here,  as  we  began  to  ascend  the  elevated  and  abrupt  eastern  cliffs  of 
the  valley,  which  at  first  offer  only  a  few  patches  of  cultivated  plateau, 
succeeded  further  on  by  olive-trees,  a  fine  view  opened  before  us, 
extending  to  the  south-east  as  far  as  the  famous  Roman  monument  called 
Enshed  e'  Sufet,  which  is  very  conspicuous.  Having  waited  here  for 
our  camels,  we  reached  the  first  village,  whose  name,  "  Ta-smeraye," 
bears,  like  that  of  many  others,  indubitable  proof  that  the  inhabitants  of 
these  mountainous  districts  belong  originally  to  the  Berber  race,  though 
at  present  only  a  few  of  them  speak  their  native  tongue.  These  people 
had  formerly  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  abode  in  this  quarter,  but 
having  frequently  revolted  against  the  Turks,  they  have  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  their  villages  at  present  look  like  so  many  heaps  of  ruins. 

Having  passed  some  other  hamlets  in  a  similar  state  of  decay,  and 
still  going  through  a  pleasant  but  rather  arid  country,  we  reached  the 
oppressor's  stronghold,  the  "  Kasr  il  Jebel,"  as  it  is  generally  called, 
although  this  part  of  the  mountains  bears  the  special  name  of  Yefren. 
It  lies  on  the  very  edge  of  the  steep  rocky  cliffs,  and  affords  an  extensive 
view  over  the  plain.  But  though  standing  in  a  commanding  position,  it 
is  itself  commanded  by  a  small  eminence  a  few  hundred  yards  eastward, 
where  there  was  once  a  large  quadrangular  structure,  now  in  ruins. 
The  castle,  which  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  the  chief  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  for  overawing  the  mountaineers,  contained  a 
garrison  of  four  hundred  soldiers.  It  has  only  one  bastion  with  three 
guns,  at  the  southern  corner,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Overweg  to  be  2, 1 50 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  high  cliffs  inclosing  the  valley  arc 
most  beautifully  and  regularly  stratified  in  layers  of  gypsum  and  lime- 
stone ;  and  a  man  may  walk  almost  round  the  whole  circumference  of 
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the  ravine  on  the  same  layer  of  the  latter  stone,  which  has  been  left 
bare, — the  gypsum,  of  frailer  texture,  having  been  carried  away  by  the 
torrents  of  rain  which  rush  violently  down  the  steep  descent.  From  the 
little  eminence  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  commanding  view  over  the 
valleys  and  the  high  plain  towards  the  south. 

After  our  tent  had  been  pitched,  we  received  a  visit  from  Haj  Rashid, 
the  Kaimakam  or  governor,  who  is  reckoned  the  second  person  in  the 
Bashalik,  and  has  the  whole  district  from  Zw£ra  as  far  as  Ghadames 
towards  the  south-west  and  the  Tarhona  towards  the  south-east,  under 
his  military  command.  His  salary  is  4,600  mahhbubs  annually,  or  about 
720/.  He  had  previously  been  Basha  of  Adana,  in  Ciiicia ;  and  we 
indulged,  to  our  mutual  gratification,  in  reminiscences  of  Asia  Minor. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  walked  to  a  higher  eminence  'at  some  distance 
eastward  from  the  castle,  which  had  attracted  my  attention  the  day 
before.  This  conspicuous  hill  also  was  formerly  crowned  with  a  tower 
or  small  castle  ;  but  nothing  but  a  solitary  rustic  dwelling  now  enlivens 
the  solitude.  The  view  was  very  extensive,  but  the  strong  wind  did  not 
allow  of  exact  compass  observations.  While  my  companion  remained 
near  the  castle,  engaged  in  his  geological  researches,  I  agreed  with  our 
shoush  and  a  Zintani  lad  whom  I  accidentally  met  here,  and  who  on  our 
journey  to  Fezzan  proved  very  useful,  to  undertake  a  longer  excursion 
towards  the  west,  in  order  to  see  something  more  of  this  interesting 
and  diversified  slope  of  the  plateau. 

I  was  anxious  to  visit  a  place  called  Ta-gherbust,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  castle,  along  the  slope  of  a  ravine  which  runs  west- 
ward into  the  valley;  accordingly,  on  leaving  the  site  of  our  encamp- 
ment, we  deviated  at  first  a  little  northwards.  Ta-gherbust  is  said  to 
have  been  a  rich  and  important  place  in  former  times.  Some  of  its 
inhabitants  possessed  as  many  as  ten  slaves  ;  but  at  present  it  is  a  heap 
of  ruins,  with  scarcely  twenty-five  inhabited  houses.  From  hence, 
turning  southward,  we  descended  gradually  along  the  steep  slope, 
while  above  our  heads  the  cliffs  rose  in  picturesque  majesty,  beautifully 
adorned  by  scattered  date-trees,  which,  at  every  level  spot,  sprung  forth 
from  the  rocky  ground,  and  gave  to  the  whole  scene  a  very  charming 
character.  A  fountain  which  gushed  out  from  a  cavern  on  a  little  terrace 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  fed  a  handsome  group  of  date-trees,  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  Turks,  two  years  ago,  made  a  small  path  leading  directly  down 
from  the  castle  to  this  fountain,  which  supplies  them  with  water. 
After  sketching  this  beautiful  spot  while  the  animals  were  watering, 
we  followed  a  more  gradual  descent  into  the  valley  of  el  Ghasas, 
which  here  with  a  rough  level  widens  to  a  plain,  while  its  upper 
or  southern  part,  called  Wady  Rumiye,  forms  a  very  narrow  and 
picturesque  ravine.  We  then  continued  our  march  in  a  westerly 
direction,  having  on  our  right  the  plain  extending,  with  slight  undula- 
tions, towards  the  sea,  and  on  our  left  the  majestic  offshoots  of  the 
plateau  jutting  into  the  plain  like  vast  promontories,  with  a  general 
elevation  of  two  thousand  feet.  This  grand  feature  is  evidently  due 
to  the  waters  which,  in  ancient  times,  must  have  rushed  down  the 
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slope  of  the  plateau  in  mighty  streams.  At  present,  the  chief  character 
of  the  country  is  aridity.  On  asking  my  guide  whether  great  torrents 
are  not  still  occasionally  formed  along  those  ravines  strong  enough 
to  reach  the  sea,  he  replied,  that  once  only — forty-four  years  ago — such 
a  torrent  was  formed,  which,  passing  by  Zenzur,  gave  a  red  colour  to 
the  sea  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Jirbi.  He  also  informed  me  that,  in 
general,  all  the  waters  from  the  ridge  joined  the  Wady  Haera. 

On  our  left,  in  the  valley  Khalaifa,  a  group  of  date-trees,  fed  by  an 
abundant  spring  called  Ain  el  Wuaniye,  forms  a  conspicuous  and 
interesting  object ;  while,  in  general,  these  valleys  or  ravines  exhibit, 
besides  small  brushwood,  only  trees  of  the  siddre  (Rhamnus  nabeca), 


jari,  and  battim  tribe.  The  batum-tree  {Pistacia  Atlanticd)  produces 
the  fruit  called  gatuf,  which  is  used  by  the  Arabs  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes.  Small  brushwood  or  gandul,  also,  and  various  sorts  of 
herbage,  such  as  sebot,  shedide,  and  shade,  enliven  the  ground. 

As  we  advanced,  we  changed  our  direction  gradually  to  the  south- 
west, and  entered  the  mountainous  region.  On  our  right  there  extended 
far  into  the  plain  a  steep  narrow  promontory,  which  had  served  as 
a  natural  fortress  to  the  mountaineers  in  the  last  war  with  the  Turks  ; 
but  no  water  being  found  near  it,  its  occupants  were  soon  reduced  to 
extremities.  Having  gone  round  the  last  promontory  on  our  left, 
we  entered  the  picturesque  valley  "  Weldd  *Ali,"  once  adorned  with 
orchards  and  groves  of  date-trees,  but  at  present  reduced  to  a  desolate 
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wilderness,  only  a  few  neglected  fig-trees  and  scattered  palms  still 
remaining  to  prove  how  different  the  condition  of  this  spot  might  be. 
After  we  had  commenced  our  ascent  along  the  side  of  the  ravine, 
in  order  to  return  upon  the  level  of  the  plateau,  we  made  a  short  halt 
near  a  cluster  of  about  eighty  date-trees.  But  the  ascent  became 
extremely  steep,  especially  near  the  middle  of  the  slope,  where  the 
water,  rushing  down  in  cascades,  has  laid  bare  the  limestone  rock,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  terrace.  Here,  on  the  east  side  of  the  cascade, 
is  a  spring  in  a  well,  called  'Ain  el  Gatar  mta  Welad  'Ali.  On  both 
of  the  summits  overlooking  the  slope  are  two  villages  of  the  Riaina, 
the  eastern  one  a  little  larger  than  the  other,  but  at  present  not 
containing  more  than  about  thirty  stone-built  cottages.  In  both  we 
tried  in  vain  to  buy  a  little  barley  for  our  cattle,  as  we  knew  not 
whether,  at  our  halting-place  for  the  night,  we  might  be  able  to  obtain 
any ;  but  we  got  plenty  of  dried  figs  for  ourselves.  This  slope,  with 
its  ravines  and  valleys,  might  certainly  produce  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  fruit ;  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  in  character  that  of 
the  so-called  Kabylia  in  Algiers.  The  rearing  of  fruit-trees  seems  to 
be  a  favourite  occupation  of  the  Berber  race,  even  in  the  more  favoured 
spots  of  the  Great  Desert. 

Continuing  our  march  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau,  we  reached  the 
village  Kasr  Shelluf,  which  exhibited  far  greater  opulence,  as  it  had 
escaped  being  ransacked  by  the  Turks  in  the  last  war.  Most  probably 
in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  its  inhabitants  are  more  hospitably 
disposed  than  those  of  Riaina :  but  the  cave  or  cellar  in  which  they 
wanted  to  lodge  me,  had  nothing  very  attractive  for  a  night's  quarters, 
so  that  I  urged  my  two  companions  onward.  Having  continued  our 
south-westerly  direction  for  awhile,  and  passed  another  village,  we 
thought  it  safer  to  turn  our  steps  eastwards,  and  took  the  direction 
of  the  zawiya  or  convent  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  promontory ; 
but  when  we  reached  it,  just  after  dusk,  the  masters  or  teachers  of 
the  young  men,  who  are  sent  to  this  holy  place  for  education,  refused 
to  admit  us  for  the  night,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  go  on  and  try 
to  reach  one  of  the  five  villages  of  Khalaifa.  At  length,  after  a  very 
difficult  descent  down  the  steep  rocky  slope  in  the  dark,  we  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  principal  village,  and,  after  some  negotiation,  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  the  Kaid  Bel  Kasem,  who  is  chief  of  the  Khalaifa 
as  well  as  of  the  Wuerje,  we  at  length  obtained  admission,  and  even 
something  to  eat,  my  companions  (rather  against  my  will)  representing 
me  as  a  Turk. 

Our  route  on  leaving  the  village  was  very  pleasant,  winding  round 
the  sloping  sides  of  several  ravines,  among  which  that  formed  by  the 
rivulet  Wuaniye,  and  adorned  with  date-trees,  was  the  most  beautiful. 
Ascending  gradually,  we  reached  again  the  level  of  the  plateau,  and 
obtained  an  extensive  prospect,  with  the  remarkable  monument  Enshed 
e'  Sufet  as  a  conspicuous  and  attractive  landmark  in  the  distance.  The 
elevated  level  had  a  slight  undulation,  and  was  clothed  with  halfa 
{Cynosurus  dm  us)  and  gedim.  However,  we  did  not  long  continue 
on  it,  but  descended  into  the  well-irrigated  valley  Rumiye,  which  is 
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extremely  fertile,  but  also  extremely  unhealthy,  and  notorious  for  its 
fevers.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  enlivened  as  it  is  by  a  considerable 
torrent  foaming  along  the  ravine,  and  feeding  luxuriant  clusters  of  palm, 
pomegranate,  fig,  and  apricot  trees,  surpassed  my  expectation. 

Having  kept  awhile  along  this  picturesque  ravine,  we  ascended  its 
eastern  side,  and  then  followed  the  very  edge  of  the  steep,  directly  for 
the  castle ;  but  before  reaching  our  tent  we  were  obliged  to  cross  a 
deep  branch  of  the  ravine.  There  was  some  little  activity  to-day  about 
the  castle,  it  being  the  market-day  ;  but  the  market  was  really  miserable, 
and  the  Turkish  troops,  exercising  outside  the  castle,  could  ill  supply 
the  want  of  national  welfare  and  prosperity.  If  a  just  and  humane 
treatment  were  guaranteed  to  these  tribes,  even  under  a  foreign  rule, 
the  country  might  still  enjoy  plenty  and  happiness.  Most  of  the  tribes 
westward  from  the  Riaina — namely,  the  Zintan,  who  formerly  were 
very  powerful,  and  even  at  present  hold  some  possessions  as  far  as 
Fezzan,  the  Rujban,  the  Fissatu,  the  Welad  Shebel,  the  Selemat,  the 
Arhebat,  the  Haraba,  the  Genafid,  the  Kabaw,  and  the  Nalud,  belong 
to  the  Berber  race. 

After  a  friendly  parting  from  the  Kaimakam,  we  broke  up  our 
encampment  near  the  kasr,  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  continue  our 
tour  eastward  along  the  varied  border  of  the  plateau,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  faithful  black  servant  of  the  governor,  whose  name  was  Barka. 
Having  passed  several  smaller  villages,  we  reached  Um  e'  Zerzan,  a 
considerable  village,  situated  on  a  round  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  valley, 
ornamented  with  fine  olive-trees,  and  surrounded  by  fine  orchards. 
Um  e'  Zerzan  is  well  known  among  the  mountaineers  as  a  centre  of 
rebellion.  The  neighbourhood  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  the  late  war, 
and  about  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  village  are  the  remains  of  strong 
walls  called  el  Matarfs,  behind  which  the  Arabs  made  some  stand 
against  the  Turks.  Having  passed  a  solitary  rustic  dwelling  surrounded 
with  a  thriving  olive-plantation,  we  reached  the  ruins  of  a  castle  or 
village  from  which  the  Roman  sepulchre,  known  among  the  Arabs  by 
the  name  Enshed  e'  Sufet,  burst  suddenly  upon  our  view. 

After  an  extremely  cold  night  on  this  high  rocky  ground,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  morning  indicating  only  50  above  freezing-point,  with 
the  dawn  of  day  I  mounted  the  hill  opposite  to  the  monument,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view.*  It  was  a  level  tableland,  uninterrupted 
by  any  higher  eminence ;  but  the  landscape  seemed  to  me  highly 
characteristic,  and  I  made  a  sketch  of  it. 

Upon  this  hill  there  was  formerly  a  castle  built  of  hewn  stone.  The 
foundation  walls,  which  are  still  traceable,  show  that  it  faced  the  east, 
the  eastern  and  the  western  sides  measuring  each  57  ft.  8  in.,  the 
northern  and  southern,  not  more  than  54  ft.  On  the  eastern  side 
there  was  a  strong  outwork  protecting  the  gate,  and  measuring  16  ft. 
11  in.  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  12  ft.  1  in.  on  the  east 
side,  where  there  was  a  large  gate  9  ft.   1  in.  wide.     This  outwork 

*  Mr.  Overweg,  who  made  a  hypsometrical  observation  by  boiling  water, 
found  the  elevation  of  this  spot  just  the  same  as  that  of  Mount  Tekut,  viz. 
2,800  feet. 
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juts  off  from  the  castle  at  17  ft.  6  in.  from  the  south  corner.  It  was 
evidently  a  Roman  castle ;  but  after  the  dominion  of  the  Romans 
and  Byzantines  had  passed  away,  the  Berbers  appear  to  have 
strengthened  it  by  adding  another  outwork  on  the  west  side,  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  same  grand  style  as  the  Romans,  but  with  small  irregular 
stones,  putting  bastions  to  the  corners,  and  surrounding  the  whole 
castle  with  considerable  outworks  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

The  Roman  castle  has  been  swept  away ;  but  the  Roman  sepulchre 
is  still  preserved,  with  almost  all  its  architectural  finery,  and  is  still 
regarded  by  the  surrounding  tribes  with  a  certain  awe  and  reverence.* 


It  was  most  probably  the  sepulchre  of  a  Roman  commander  of  the 
castle  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines ;  hence,  in  my  opinion,  the  name 
Sufet,  by  which  the  natives  have  distinguished  it.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
Punic  monument,  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  Punic  language  was 
generally  spoken  in  several  towns  of  this  region  much  later  than  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  The  style  of  its  architecture  testifies  that 
it  belongs  to  the  second  century ;  but  no  inscription  remains  to  tell  its 
story. 

This  interesting  monument  is  situated  on  an  eminence  a  little  less 
elevated  than  that  on  which  the  castle  is  built,  and  south-westward  from 

*  In  el   Bekri's   time   (eleventh  century)   all  these   Roman   monuments 
hereabout  were  still  the  objects  of  adoration,  — 
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it.     Its  whole  height  is  about  36  ft.     The  base  or  pedestal  measures  16 
ft.  8f  in.  on  the  west  and  east,  -?**»=■    ,_i  .  '  _ 

and  16  ft.  north  and  south.  Its 
elevation  varies  greatly  from 
east  to  west,  on  account  of  the 

sloping  ground,   the   eastern  ^   _r  ^  HL: 

side  measuring  3  ft.  2  in.,  the 
western  5  ft.  7  in.  In  the  in- 
terior of  this  base  is  the  sepul- 
chral chamber,  measuring  7  ft. 

1  in.  from  north  to  south, 
and  6  ft.  6  in.  from  east  to 
west,     and    remarkable    for 

the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the 
roof.  Upon  this 
lowest  part  of 
the  base  rises  a 
second  one  15  ft. 

9  in.   west   and   east,    14  ft. 

3^  in.  north  and  south,  and 

2  ft.  1  in.  high ;  and  on  this  a 
third  one,  measuring  14  ft. 
7^  in.  west  and  east,  13  ft. 
io£  in.  north  and  south,  and 
I  ft.  7  in.  in  height.  Upon  .this 
base  rose  the  principal  part 
of  the  monument,  13  ft.  7  in. 
high,  and  measuring  at  its  foot 
13  ft.  11^  in.  west  and  east, 
decorated  at  the  corners  with 
pilasters,  the  feet  of  which 
measure  1  ft.  if  in.,  and  the 
shaft  9f  in.  The  moulding  is 
handsomely  decorated.  Upon 
this  principal  body  of  the 
monument  is  constructed  the 
upper  story,  about  10  It.  high, 
decorated  with  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  On  the 
south  and  west  sides  the  walls 
are  plain ;  but  on  the  east 
side  they  are  ornamented  with 
a  bow  window  enclosed  with 
pilasters  of  the  same  order, 
and  on  the  north  side  with  a 
plain  window  running  up  the 
whole  height  of  the  body. 
Inside  of  this  chamber  stood,  probably,  the  statue  of  the  person  in  whose 
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honour  the  monument  was  erected.  The  upper  compartment  has  a  plain 
moulding  about  four  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  cornice.  The 
material  of  this  interesting  monument  is  a  very  fine  limestone,  which 
under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  has  received  a  vivid  brownish 
colour,  almost  like  that  of  travertine.  It  was  taken  from  a  quarry, 
which  extends  all  round  the  monument,  and  is  full  of  caverns  now 
used  by  shepherds  as  resting-places  when  they  tend  their  flocks 
hereabouts. 

Our  camels  had  already  gone  on  some  time  before  we  parted  from 
this  solitary  memorial  of  Roman  greatness  ;  and  after  a  little  distance 
we  passed  the  ruins  of  another  Roman  fort  called  Hanshir  Hamed. 
The  country  hereabouts,  forming  a  sort  of  bowl  or  hollow,  and  absorbing 
a  great  deal  of  moisture,  is  very  fertile,  and  is  also  tolerably  well 
cultivated;  but  after  a  while  it  becomes  stony.  Having  here  passed 
a  village,  we  reached  a  beautiful  little  valley,  the  head  of  the  Wady 
Sheikh,  which  is  irrigated  by  two  springs,  that  feed  a  splendid  little 
orchard  with  all  sorts  of  fruit.  Here  lies  Sw6dna,  a  considerable  village 
spreading  over  the  whole  eminence,  and  known  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Mohammed  Efendi.  As  the  valley  divides  into  two  branches, 
we  followed  the  main  wady,  and  afterwards  crossed  it,  where  it  formed 
a  pretty  brook  of  running  water."  We  then  wound  along  a  narrow 
valley  overgrown  with  halfa  and  sidr,  and,  changing  our  direction,  took 
the  road  to  Kikla.  The  valley  soon  became  decked  with  olives,  which 
gradually  formed  a  fine  plantation.  This  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  ground  being  rather  stony,  and  not  so  fit  for 
grain.  The  district  of  Kikla  contains  numerous  villages,  all  of  which 
suffered  much  from  the  last  war,  when  a  great  number  of  people  were 
slaughtered,  and  their  dwellings  ransacked,  by  the  Turks.  Several  of 
these  villages  lay  in  small  hollows,  or  on  the  slope  of  ravines,  and 
exhibited  rather  a  melancholy  appearance.  After  some  delay,  we 
resumed  our  easterly  direction  towards  Rabda,  and  soon  came  to  the 
spot  where  the  elevated  ground  descends  abruptly  into  the  deep  and 
broad  valley  called  Wady  Rabda,  over  which  we  obtained  an  interesting 
view.  To  the  left  the  slope  broke  into  a  variety  of  cones  and  small 
mounts,  among  which  the  TarhOna — "  the  mill,"  so  called  from  a  mill 
that  stood  formerly  on  its  summit — is  remarkable  for  its  handsome 
shape ;  while  in  front  of  us  rose  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff  of  lime- 
stone, on  a  turn  of  which,  in  a  very  commanding  position,  lies  the 
village  Jafet,  enclosed,  and  naturally  defended,  on  every  side  by  a  deep 
ravine.  Here  we  commenced  our  descent,  which  took  us  a  whole  hour ; 
on  the  middle  of  the  slope  we  passed  a  kiln  for  preparing  gypsum.  At 
length  we  reached  the  side  valley,  which  joins  the  main  wady  on  the 
west.  It  was  ornamented  with  a  few  solitary  date-trees,  and  the 
beautifully  shaped  slopes  and  cones  of  the  Tarh<5na  were  just  illu- 
minated by  a  striking  variety  of  light  and  shade.  The  soil,  a  fertile 
marl,  remained  uncultivated.  Gradually  we  entered  the  main  valley, 
a  grand  chasm  of  about  four  miles  and  a  half  in  width,  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  mighty  rushing  of  the  waters  down  the  slope  of  the 
plateau.     In  its  upper  part  it  is  called  Wady  KeYdemin,  in  its  lower 
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part  Wady  Sert.  The  industry  of  man  might  convert  it  into  a  beautiful 
spot ;  but  at  present  it  is  a  desolate  waste,  the  monotonous  halfa  being 
the  only  clothing  of  the  ground. 

The  eastern  border  presents  a  perpendicular  rocky  cliff  about  1,500 
feet  high,  on  the  brink  of  which  lies  the  village  Misga.  The  western 
border  consists  of  a  cluster  of  detached  mounts  and  rocks.  Among 
these  a  black  cone,  which  attracted  Mr.  Overweg's  attention,  was  found 
on  examination  to  be  pure  basalt,  with  certain  indications  of  former 
volcanic  action.  From  beyond  this  remarkable  cone,  a  mount  was 
visible  crowned  with  a  castle.  As  we  proceeded,  the  valley  became 
enlivened  by  two  small  Arab  encampments.  Here  we  gradually 
obtained  a  view  of  the  date-grove  of  Rabda,  which,  from  the  foot  of  the 
steep  eastern  cliffs,  slopes  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  is 
overtopped,  in  the  distance,  by  the  handsome  bifurcated  Mount  Man- 
terus.  But  Rabda  was  too  far  off  to  be  reached  before  sunset ;  and  we 
encamped  in  the  wady,  near  a  group  of  five  tents  inhabited  by  Lasaba 
or  el  As&ba  Arabs,  whose  chief  paid  us  a  visit  and  treated  us  with 
bazin,  but  declined  tasting  our  coffee,  probably  thinking  with  his  fellow- 
chief  the  other  day,  that  we  were  in  the  service  of  the  Turks,  and 
wanted  to  poison  him.  All  the  people  of  these  regions  regard  strangers 
with  suspicion. 

Soon  after  we  had  started  we  entered  upon  cultivated  ground, — the 
first  trace  of  industry  we  had  seen  in  this  spacious  valley.  The  eastern 
cliffs  formed  here  a  wide  chasm,  through  which  a  lateral  valley  joined 
the  Wady  Sert.  On  the  southern  shore  of  this  valley  lies  the  Kasr 
Lasaba,  from  which  a  torrent  that  came  forth  from  it,  and  crossed 
our  route,  presented  a  refreshing  spectacle.  Emerging  gradually  from 
the  valley,  we  obtained  an  extensive  view  over  the  plain  called  el 
Gatis.  Westward,  as  far  as  the  well  called  Bir  el  Ghanem,  little  was 
to  be  seen  which  could  gladden  the  eye  of  the  husbandman.  Towards 
the  north-east  the  level  is  interrupted  by  a  small  range  of  hills,  the 
culminating  points  of  which,  called  el  Guleat  and  Manmura,  rise  to  a  great 
elevation.  Beyond  this  range  the  plain  is  called  Shef&na,  the  country 
of  the  Ur-shefana.  At  nine  o'clock  we  reached  the  fine  date-grove  of 
the  westernmost  village  of  Rabda.  It  is  fed  by  a  copious  spring,  which 
arrested  our  attention.  Following  it  up  to  trace  its  source,  we  were 
greatly  surprised  to  find,  in  the  heart  of  some  date-trees,  a  basin  fifty 
feet  in  length,  and  about  thirty  in  breadth,  in  which  the  water  was  con- 
tinually bubbling  up  and  sending  forth  a  considerable  stream  to  spread 
life  and  cheerfulness  around.  The  water  gushed  up  at  a  temperature 
of  720  Fahr.,  while  that  of  the  air  was  only  5 2°.  Besides  dates,  a 
large  quantity  of  onions  is  produced  in  this  fertile  spot.  The  village 
itself  was  in  former  times  the  residence  of  Hamid,  a  powerful  Arab 
chieftain,  who  at  one  time  ruled  the  whole  mountainous  district,  but 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Turks,  and  lives  at  present  about  Beni-Ulid, 
where  I  had  to  deal  with  him  on  my  home-journey  in  1855. 

The  groves  of  the  two  villages  of  Rabda  are  not  far  apart.  On  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the-  village  are  seven  holy  chapels  called  el 
Hararat.     The  eastern  village  lies  upon  a  hill,  over  a  hollow,  in  which 
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spreads  a  date-grove,  likewise  fed  by  a  spring  called  'Ain  Rabda  e' 
sherkiyeh.  On  crossing  a  brook  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  Jebel 
Sheh6sh,  which,  attached  to  the  Tarhona,  stretches  a  long  way  west- 
ward, and  even  el  Gunna  was  seen  faintly  in  the  distance.  Thus  we 
approached  gradually  the  interesting  bicorn  of  the  dark-coloured  Jebel 
Manterus,  which  we  were  bent  on  ascending.  Alighting  at  the  foot  of 
the  mount,  near  the  border  of  a  deep  channel,  we  sent  the  camels  on, 
but  kept  the  shoush  and  our  guide  back  to  wait  for  us.  It  took  me 
twenty-five  minutes  to  reach  the  eastern  and  higher  summit,  on  which 
there  is  the  tomb  of  a  merabet,  a  holy  shepherd  called  Sidi  Bu-Maza  ; 
but  I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  obtaining  a  great  extent 
of  view,  the  cone  of  Mount  Tekut  and  other  mountains  intervening. 
Towards  the  south  only,  a  peep  into  the  Wady  el  Ugla,  bordered  by 
high  cliffs,  slightly  rewarded  me  for  my  trouble  ;  and  the  mount  itself 
is  interesting,  as  it  exhibits  evident  traces  of  volcanic  action. 

I  had  reached  the  western  lower  cone  in  descending,  when  I  met  my 
companion  in  his  ascent,  and,  being  anxious  to  overtake  the  camels, 
I  started  in  advance  of  him,  accompanied  by  the  guide,  along  the  Wady 
el  Ugla.  But  my  companions  did  not  seem  to  agree  as  to  the  path  to 
be  pursued  ;  and  my  guide,  overlooking  on  the  rocky  ground  the  foot- 
steps of  the  camels,  which  had  taken  the  direct  path  to  the  Kasr 
Ghurian,  wanted  to  take  me  by  the  wady,  and,  instead  of  ascending  the 
eastern  cliffs  of  the  ravine,  kept  along  it,  where,  from  being  narrow  and 
rocky — the  mere  bed  of  a  torrent, — it  widens  to  a  pleasant,  cultivated, 
open  valley,  with  rich  marly  soil,  and  adorned  with  an  olive-grove.  On 
a  hill  in  the  centre  lies  the  first  village  of  the  district  Ghurian. 

We  had  begun  to  leave  the  principal  valley  by  a  lateral  opening, 
j  when  the  shoush,  overtaking  us,  led  us  back  to  the  more  northern  and 
more  difficult  but  shorter  path  which  our  camels  had  taken.  The 
,  ascent  was  very  steep  indeed ;  and  the  path  then  wound  along  the 
;  mountain-side  and  across  ravines,  till  at  length  we  reached  the  olive- 
I  grove  which  surrounds  the  Kasr  Ghurian ;  but  in  the  dark  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  reaching  it,  and  still  more  in  finding  our  companions,  who 
at  length,  however,  rejoined  the  party.  In  order  to  obtain  something 
to  eat,  we  were  obliged  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  governor;  but  the 
i  Turks  in  the  castle  were  so  suspicious  that  they  would  scarcely  admit 
us.  When  at  last  they  allowed  us  to  slip  through  the  gate  in  single 
file,  they  searched  us  for  arms ;  but  the  governor  having  assured  him- 
self that  we  had  no  hostile  intention,  and  that  we  were  furnished  with 
a  letter  from  the  basha,  sent  a  servant  to  procure  us  a  lodging  in  the 
homestead  or  housh  of  a  man  called  Ibrahim,  where  we  pitched  our 
tent.  It  was  then  nine  o'clock ;  and  we  felt  quite  disposed  to  enjoy 
some  food  and  repose. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  governor,  who,  as  well  as  the  agh&,  received 
us  with  the  civility  usual  with  Turks,  and,  in  order  to  do  us  honour, 
ordered  the  garrison,  consisting  of  two  hundred  men,  to  pass  in  review 
before  us.  They  were  good-looking  men  and  well  conditioned,  though 
generally  rather  young.  He  then  showed  us  the  magazines,  which  are 
always  kept  in  good  order,  for  fear  of  a  revolt,  but  will  be  of  no  avai} 
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so  long  as  the  command  rests  with  ignorant  and  unprincipled  men. 
It  is  built  on  a  spur  of  the  tableland,  commanding  on  the  south  and 
south-west  side  the  Wady  Rummana  and  the  highroad  into  the  interior. 
Towards  the  north  the  lower  hilly  ground  intervenes  between  it  and 
Mount  Tekut. 

Having  returned  to  our  quarters,  we  started  on  foot  a  little  after 
mid-day,  on  an  excursion  to  Mount  Tekut,  which,  from  its  elevation 
and  its  shape,  appeared  to  us  well  worth  a  visit.  Descending  the  slope 
by  the  "  trik  tobbi,"  a  road  made  by  the  Turks,  we  reached  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  mountain,  after  an  hour  and  a  half's  expeditious  march 
through  the  village  Gwasem,  and  olive-groves,  and  over  a  number  of 
subterranean  dwellings.  My  companion  went  round  to  the  south  side 
in  search  of  an  easier  ascent.  I  chose  the  cliff  just  above  us,  which, 
though  steep,  indeed,  and  difficult  on  account  of  scattered  blocks  and 
stones,  was  not  very  high.  Having  once  climbed  it,  I  had  easier  work, 
keeping  along  the  crest,  which,  winding  upwards  in  a  semi-circle, 
gradually  led  to  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  on  the  north  side, 
with  an  absolute  elevation  of  about  2,800  feet.  On  the  top  are  the 
ruins  of  a  chapel  of  Si  Ramadan,  which,  I  think,  is  very  rarely  visited. 
The  crest,  which  has  fallen  in  on  the  south-east  side,  encloses  a  per- 
fectly circular  little  plain,  resembling  an  amphitheatre,  and  called 
Shabet  Tekut.  The  mount  appears  evidently  to  have  been  an  active 
volcano  in  former  times,  yet  my  companion  declared  the  rock  not  to  be 
pure  basalt.  The  view  was  very  extensive,  and  I  was  able  to  take  the 
angles  of  several  conspicuous  points.  After  we  had  satisfied  our 
curiosity,  we  descended  along  the  northern  slope,  which  is  much  more 
gradual,  being  even  practicable  for  horses,  and  left  the  "Shabet"  by 
the  natural  opening.  Thence  we  returned  along  the  path  called  Um 
e'  Nekhel,  which  passes  by  the  Roman  sepulchre  described  by  Lyon  in 
general  terms,  and  situated  in  a  very  conspicuous  position. 

Accompanied  by  the  shoush,  I  made  an  excursion  in  a  south-westerly 
direction.  The  villages,  at  least  those  above  the  ground,  are  generally 
in  a  wretched  condition  and  half  deserted  ;  still  the  country  is  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  cultivation,  saffron  and  olive-trees  being  the  two 
staple  articles  of  industry.  Passing  the  little  subterranean  village  of 
Shuedeya,  we  reached  the  Kasr  Teghrinna,  originally  a  Berber  settle- 
ment, as  its  name  testifies,  with  a  strong  position  on  a  perfectly 
detached  hill.  At  present  the  kasr,  or  the  village  on  the  hill-top,  is 
little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  families.  At 
the  northern  foot  of  the  hill  a  small  village  has  recently  been  formed, 
called  Menzel  Teghrinna.  On  the  west  and  east  sides  the  hill  is 
encompassed  by  a  valley  with  a  fine  olive-grove,  beyond  which  the 
Wady  el  Arba  stretches  westwards  ;  and  it  was  by  this  roundabout 
way  that  my  guide  had  intended  to  take  me  from  Wady  el  Ugla  to 
Kasr  Ghurian.  Protected  by  the  walls,  I  was  able  to  take  a  few 
angles  ;  but  the  strong  wind  which  prevailed  soon  made  me  desist. 

From  this  spot  I  went  to  the  villages  called  Ksur  Gamudi.  These 
once  formed  likewise  a  strong  place,  but  were  entirely  destroyed  in  the 
last  war,  since  which  a  new  village  has  arisen  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky 
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eminence.  A  few  date-trees  grow  at  the  north  foot  of  the  hill,  while 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  palm  is  rare  in  the  Ghurian.  As  I  was  taking 
angles  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  joined  me, 
and  manifested  a  friendly  disposition,  furnishing  me  readily  with  any 
information,  but  giving  full  vent  to  their  hatred  of  the  Turks.  As  the 
most  remarkable  ruins  of  the  time  of  the  Jahalfyeh — or  the  pagans,  as 
the  occupants  of  the  country  before  the  time  of  Mohammed  are  called, 
— they  mentioned  to  me,  besides  Ghirze,  a  tower  or  sepulchre  called 
Metutje,  about  two  days'  journey  south-east ;  Beluwar,  another  tower- 
like  monument  at  less  distance  ;  and  in  a  south-west  direction  'Amud, 
a  round  edifice  which  has  not  yet  been  visited  by  any  European. 

The  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Ksur  Gamudi  is  watered  by  several 
abundant  springs,  which  once  supplied  nourishment  for  a  great  variety 
of  vegetables  ;  but  the  kitchen-gardens  and  orchards  are  at  present 
neglected,  and  corn  alone  is  now  cultivated  as  the  most  necessary  want. 
The  uppermost  of  these  springs,  which  are  stated  to  be  six  in  number, 
is  called  Sma  Rhain — not  an  Arabic  name.  Beyond,  towards  the  south, 
is  Jehesha,  further  eastward  Usaden,  mentioned  by  Lyon,  with  a  chapel, 
Geba  with  a  chapel,  and,  going  round  towards  the  north,  Shetan,  and 
further  on  MeVufin.  The  country  beyond  Kuleba,  a  village  forming  the 
southern  border  of  the  Ghurian,  is-  called  Ghadama,  a  name  evidently 
connected  with  that  of  Ghadames,  though  we  know  the  latter  to  be  at 
least  of  two  thousand  years'  standing. 

Continuing  our  march  through  the  valley  north-east,  and  passing  the 
village  Bu-Mat  and  the  ruined  old  places  called  Hanshir  Metelili  and 
Hanshir  Jamum,  we  reached  the  ruins  of  another  old  place  called  Hanshir 
Settara,  in  the  centre  of  the  olive-grove.  The  houses,  which  in  general  are 
built  of  small  irregular  stones,  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  a  pair  of 
immense  slabs,  above  ten  feet  long  and  regularly  hewn,  standing  upright, 
which  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  remnants  of  a  large  building ;  but  having 
since  had  a  better  opportunity  of  studying  this  subject,  I  concluded  that 
they  were  erected,  like  the  cromlechs,  for  some  religious  purpose.  On 
the  road  back  to  our  encampment,  the  inhabitants  of  Gamudi,  who  were 
unwilling  to  part  company  with  me,  gave  vent  to  their  hatred  against  the 
Turks  in  a  singular  way.  While  passing  a  number  of  saffron-plantations, 
which  I  said  proved  the  productiveness  of  their  country,  they  maintained 
that  the  present  production  of  saffron  is  as  nothing  compared  to  what 
it  was  before  it  came  into  the  impious  hands  of  the  Osmanlis.  In  former 
times,  they  said,  several  stems  usually  shot  forth  from  the  same  root, 
whereas  now  scarcely  a  single  sample  can  be  found  with  more  than  one 
stalk,— a  natural  consequence  of  the  contamination  or  pollution  (nejes) 
of  the  Turks,  whose  predominance  had  caused  even  the  laws  of  nature 
to  deteriorate.  In  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  this,  they  went  about  the 
fields  and  succeeded  in  finding  only  a  single  specimen  with  several  stems 
issuing  from  the  same  root. 

Passing  the  subterranean  villages  of  Suayeh  and  Ushen,  and  further 
on  that  called  Housh  el  Yehud,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  entirely 
inhabited  by  Jews,  we  reached  our  encampment  in  the  housh  of  Ibrahim. 
The  subterranean  dwellings  which  have  been  described  by  Captain  Lyon, 
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seem  to  me  to  have  originated  principally  with  the  Jews,  who  from  time 
immemorial  had  become  intimately  connected  with  the  Berbers,  many 
of  the  Berber  tribes  having  adopted  the  Jewish  creed ;  and  just  in  the 
same  way  as  they  are  found  mingling  with  the  Berbers  in  these  regions 
— for  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Ghurian  belong  entirely  to  the  Berber 
race — on  friendly  terms,  so  are  they  found  also  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Atlas  in  Morocco. 

I  then  went  to  see  the  market,  which  is  held  every  Thursday  on  the 
open  ground  at  the  east  side  of  the  castle,  close  to  the  northern  edge  of 
the  ridge.  Though  much  better  supplied  than  that  near  Kasr  Jebel,  it 
was  yet  extremely  poor ;  only  a  single  camel  was  offered  for  sale.  This 
results  from  the  mistrust  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  bringing  their  pro- 
duce to  the  great  market  at  Tripoli,  are  less  exposed  to  vexations  than 
here.  When  taking  leave  of  the  Kaimakam,  we  found  the  whole  castle 
beset  by  litigants.  I  saw  in  the  company  of  the  governor  the  chief  of 
the  Haj  caravan,  the  Sheikh  el  Rakeb,  of  whose  grand  entrance  into  the 
town  I  had  been  witness.  The  agha,  wanting  to  show  us  their  little  para- 
dise, accompanied  us  into  the  Wady  Rummana,  which,  in  a  direction  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  winds  along  the  southern  foot  of  the  ridge  on 
which  the  castle  is  situated.  Though  it  looks  rather  wild  and  neglected, 
it  is  a  charming  retreat  for  the  leisure  hours  of  a  governor  of  a  place  like 
this.  It  is  irrigated  by  a  very  powerful  spring  issuing  from  the  limestone 
rock  in  a  channel  widened  by  art,  and  then  dividing  into  several  little 
rills,  which  are  directed  over  the  terraces  of  the  slope.  These,  of  course, 
have  been  raised  by  art,  and  are  laid  out  in  orchards,  which,  besides  the 
pomegranates  which  have  given  their  name  to  the  valley,  produce  sferej 
(sfarajel) — the  Malum  Cydonium — of  an  excellent  quality,  figs,  grapes, 
and  almonds.  A  path,  practicable  even  for  horses,  leads  down  from  the 
castle  to  the  spring.  Before  I  left  this  charming  spot,  I  made  a  sketch 
of  the  valley,  with  the  castle  on  the  cliffs. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FERTILE   MOUNTAIN   REGION   RICH   IN   ANCIENT  REMAINS. 

It  was  past  three  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  February  14th,  when  we 
started  from  the  dwelling  of  our  host,  in  order  to  pursue  our  route  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  see  fine 
vineyards  at  the  village  called  Jelili ;  but  the  cultivation  of  olive-trees 
seemed  almost  to  cease  here,  while  the  country  became  quite  open,  and 
afforded  an  unbounded  prospect  towards  the  distant  southern  range, 
with  its  peaks,  depressions,  and  steep  slopes.  But  the  fine  olive-groves 
of  Sgaif  proved  that  we  had  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  this  useful  tree. 
We  were  just  about  to  descend  the  slope  into  the  broad  valley  called 
Wady  Ran,  when,  seeing  darkness  approaching,  and  frightened  by  the 
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black  clouds  rising  from  the  valley,  together  with  a  very  chilly  stream 
of  air,  we  began  to  look  seriously  about  for  some  secure  shelter  for  the 
night.  To  our  right  we  had  a  pleasant  little  hollow  with  olive-trees  ; 
but  that  would  not  suffice  in  such  weather  as  was  apparently  approach-^ 
ing,  and  we  therefore  descended  a  little  along  the  cliffs  on  our  left, 
where  our  shoush  knew  that  there  were  caverns  called  Merwan. 
Scarcely  had  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  little  terrace  in  front  of  these, 
when  the  rain  began  to  pour  down,  and,  accompanied  with  snow,  con- 
tinued the  whole  night. 

When  we  arose  next  morning,  the  whole  country  was  covered  with 
snow  about  an  inch  deep,  and  its  natural  features  were  no  longer 
recognisable.  Placed  on  the  very  brink  of  a  bank  partly  consisting  of 
rocky  ground,  with  many  holes,  partly  of  marly  soil  and  accordingly 
very  slippery,  we  could  not  think  of  starting.  At  half-past  six,  the 
thermometer  stood  at  340  Fahr.  Fortunately  our  tent,  which  had  been 
fitted  by  Mr.  Warrington  for  every  kind  of  weather,  kept  the  wet  out. 
The  caverns  were  very  irregular  excavations,  used  by  the  shepherds  as 
temporary  retreats,  and  full  of  fleas.  The  snow  did  not  melt  till  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  rain  fell  without  intermission  the  whole  night. 

In  the  morning  the  bad  weather  still  continued,  but  the  cold  was  not 
quite  so  severe.  Tired  as  we  were  of  our  involuntary  delay  in  such 
a  place,  we  decided  upon  starting ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  our  half- 
frozen  people  to  go  to  work.  At  length  we  set  out,  accompanied  by 
an  old  man,  whom  we  hired  as  guide,  on  the  deep  descent  into  Wady 
R&n.  The  soil  was  often  so  slippery  that  the  camels  could  scarcely 
keep  their  feet ;  and  we  were  heartily  glad  when,  after  an  hour  and  a 
quarter's  descent,  we  at  length  reached  stony  ground,  though  still  on  the 
slope.  Here  the  valley  spread  out  before  us  to  right  and  left,  with  the 
village  Usine,  inhabited  by  the  Merabetin  Selah&t,  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  and  distinguished  for  the  quality  of  its  dates,  which  are  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  short  and  thick  with  a  very  broad  stone, — while  at  the 
foot  of  the  western  heights  another  village  was  seen,  and  on  the  top  of 
them  the  castle  Bustam.  Here  the  great  valley  is  joined  by  a  smaller 
ravine,  called  Wady  Nkhal,  with  a  small  village  of  the  same  name.  We 
crossed  two  paths  leading  to  Beni  Ulid,  passing  by  Wady  Ran,  which 
went  parallel  to  our  course  on  the  right,  and  where  there  are  two  springs 
and  a  date-grove,  while  to  the  left,  we  obtained  a  view  of  Sedi-uris, 
situated  on  a  cone  overtowering  the  northern  end  of  Wady  Kominsh&t. 
We  then  approached  closely  the  steep  glen  of  Wady  Ran,  and,  after 
some  turnings,  crossed  the  small  rivulet  which  flows  through  it,  and, 
a  little  further  on,  recrossed  it.  Then,  traversing  the  valley  called  Wady 
Marnlyeh,  we  entered  a  fine  fertile  plain  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
heights,  among  which  the  Keluba  Naame  was  conspicuous  on  our  right. 
But  the  camels  found  the  marly  soil,  fully  saturated  as  it  was  with  rain, 
very  difficult,  especially  after  we  had  entered  the  "  Shabet  sOda."  For 
this  reason,  also,  we  could  not  think  of  following  the  direct  path,  which 
leads  over  the  hills.  At  the  western  end  of  the  shabet  are  the  villages 
Deb  Beni  'Abas  and  Suadiyeh,  with  olive-groves.  All  the  waters  of  the 
district  are  carried  into  Wady  Ran,  which  joins  the  Wady  Haera. 
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The  country  begins  to  exhibit  decidedly  a  volcanic  character,  and  from 
all  the  heights  rise  bare  basaltic  cones,  while  the  lower  part  is  covered 
with  halfa.  This  character  of  the  country  seems  to  have  been  well 
understood  by  the  Arabs,  when  they  gave  to  these  basins,  surrounded 
by  basaltic  mounts,  the  name  "Shabet,"  which  we  have  already  seen 
given  to  the  crater  of  the  Tekut.  Here,  at  a  short  distance  on  our  left, 
we  passed  "  another  Shabet,"  distinguished  as  "el  Akhera."  At  length 
we  found  an  opening  through  the  hilly  chain  on  our  right,  behind  an 
indented  projection  of  the  ridge  called  "Sennet  el  Osis,"  and  then  sud- 
denly changed  our  course  from  north-east  to  south-east.  As  soon  as  we 
had  made  the  circuit  of  this  mount,  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  highest 
points  of  the  Tarhona,  and  directed  our  course  by  one  of  them,  Mount 
Bibel,  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes  visible  from  Tripoli.  Tales  of  deadly 
strife  are  attached  to  some  localities  hereabouts  ;  and,  according  to  our 
guide,  the  torrent  which  we  crossed  beyond  Wady  Ruera  poured  down, 
some  years  ago,  a  bloody  stream.  But  at  present  the  scene  wants 
life,  the  Kasr  Kuseba,  situated  on  the  apex  of  a  cone,  being  almost  the 
only  dwelling-place  which  we  had  seen  for  five  hours.  Life  has  fled 
from  these  fertile  and  pleasant  regions  ;  and  the  monotonous  character 
which  they  at  present  exhibit  necessarily  impresses  itself  on  the 
narrative  of  the  traveller. 

At  length,  after  having  entered  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  we 
reached  the  encampment  of  the  Merabetin  Bu-'Aaysha,  and  pitched  our 
tent  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  These  people  have  considerable  herds 
of  camels  and  sheep  ;  as  for  cattle,  there  are  at  present  very  few  in  the 
whole  regency  of  Tripoli,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ben-ghazi. 
Their  chief,  'Abdallah,  who  lives  in  Tripoli,  is  much  respected.  The 
valleys  and  plains  hereabouts,  when  well  saturated  with  rain,  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  corn,  but  they  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees. 
Having  been  thoroughly  drenched  to-day  by  heavy  showers,  we  were  in 
a  very  uncomfortable  condition  at  its  close. 

About  an  hour  before  sunrise,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  41°, 
I  set  out  to  ascend  an  eminence  north  from  our  tent,  which  afforded 
me  an  excellent  site  whence  to  take  the  bearings  of  several  prominent 
cones.  After  my  return  to  the  tent,  we  started  together  in  advance  of 
the  camels,  that  we  might  have  time  to  ascend  the  broad  cone  of  Jebel 
Msid,  which  had  arrested  our  attention.  We  soon  passed  a  well,  or 
rather  fountain,  called  Bir  el  cAr,  which  gives  its  name  to  some  ancient 
monument  ("  sanem,"  or  idol,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs)  at  a  little 
distance,  and  which  the  guide  described  as  a  kasr  tawil  Beni  Jehel, 
"  a  high  fortress  of  the  Romans."  The  country  was  varied  and  pleasant, 
and  enlivened,  moreover,  by  flocks  ;  but  we  saw  no  traces  of  agriculture 
till  we  reached  the  well  called  Hasi  el  abiar,  beyond  which  we  entered 
upon  a  volcanic  formation.  As  we  ascended  along  a  small  ravine,  and 
entered  another  irregular  mountain-plain  of  confined  dimensions,  we 
found  the  basalt  in  many  places  protruding  from  the  surface.  The 
more  desolate  character  of  the  country  was  interrupted  in  a  pleasant 
way  by  the  Wady  Nekhel,  which  has  received  its  name  from  the  number 
of  palm-trees  which  grow  here  in  a  very  dwarfish  state,  though  watered 
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by  a  copious  spring.  Following  the  windings  of  another  small  valley, 
we  reached  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Msid,  while  on  the  right  a  large 
ravine  led  down  from  the  heights.  Here  we  commenced  our  ascent  of 
the  cone  ;  and  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  we  met  with  large  pillars 
similar  to  those  which  I  had  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Hanshlr  Settara. 
The  pillars  succeeded  each  other  at  regular  distances  up  the  slope, 
apparently  marking  the  track  to  be  followed  by  those  ascending  for 
religious  purposes.  The  ascent  was  very  gradual  for  the  first  twelve 
minutes;  and  twelve  minutes  more  brought  us  to  its  summit,  which 
was  crowned  with  a  castle  of  good  Arabic  masonry  of  about  the 
thirteenth  century.  Its  ruined  walls  gave  us  a  little  protection  against 
the  very  strong  blasts  of  wind  ;  but  we  found  it  rather  difficult  to  take 
accurate  angles,  which  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  a  great  many 
peaks  were  visible  from  this  beautifully  shaped  and  conspicuous 
mount. 

It  was  a  little  past  noon  when  we  pursued  our  journey  from  the 
western  foot  of  this  once  holy  mount,  and,  turning  its  southern  side, 
resumed  our  north-easterly  direction.  We  then  soon  came  to  the 
"  Wady  hammam,"  which  forms  here  a  wider  basin  for  the  brook  run- 
ning along  it  towards  Mejenin,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasant  and  fresh 
green  spot.  Having  watered  ouf  animals,  we  entered  a  plain  from 
which  detached  basaltic  hillocks  started  up ;  and  some  ruins  of  regu- 
larly hewn  stones,  scattered  about,  bore  testimony  that  the  Romans 
had  deemed  the  place  worthy  of  fixed  settlements.  A  small  limestone 
hill  contrasts  handsomely  with  these  black  basaltic  masses,  among 
which  the  Leblu,  the  highest  summit  of  a  larger  group  to  our  right,  is 
particularly  remarkable.  At  the  foot  of  the  Jebel  Jemma  was  an 
encampment  of  the  Welad  cAli ;  but  I  cannot  say  in  what  degree  they 
are  connected  with  the  family  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  valley 
in  the  Yefren.  From  this  side  in  particular,  the  Jebel  Msid  presents  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  dome,  the  most  regular  I  remember  to  have  ever  seen. 
It  seems  to  rise  with  a  proud  air  over  its  humbler  neighbours.  Having 
then  passed  a  continuous  ridge  of  cones  stretching  south-south-east, 
and  cleared  the  basaltic  region,  we  entered  a  wide  plain  covered  with 
halfa,  and,  cutting  right  across  it,  we  reached  the  fertile  low  plain  Elkeb, 
where  another  encampment  of  the  Welad  'Ali  excited  the  desire  of  our 
people  to  try  their  hospitality  for  our  night's  quarters  ;  but  some  dis- 
tance to  the  left  two  enormous  pillars  were  to  be  seen  standing  upright, 
and  thither  we  repaired.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  accurately  inves- 
tigating a  very  peculiar  kind  of  ancient  remains,  giving  a  clue,  I  hope,  to 
the  character  of  the  religion  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  these  regions, 
though  it  seems  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  respecting 
all  the  details  of  their  structure. 

It  consists  of  a  pair  of  quadrangular  pillars  erected  on  a  common 
basis,  which  is  fixed  into  the  ground,  and  measures  3  ft.  i^V  in.  in  length, 
and  2  ft.  10  in.  in  width.  The  two  pillars,  which  measure  2  ft.  on  each 
side,  being  1  ft.  7T%  in.  asunder,  are  10  ft.  high.  The  western  pillar  has 
three  quadrangular  holes  on  the  inside,  while  the  corresponding  holes 
in  the  eastern  pillar  go  quite  through  ;  the  lowest  hole  is  1  ft.  8  in.  above 
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the  ground,  and  the  second  1  ft.  £  in.  higher  up,  and  so  the  third  above 
the  second.     The  holes  are  6  in.  square. 

Over  these  pillars,  which  at  present  lean  to  one  side,  is  laid  another 
enormous  stone  about  6  ft.  6£  in.  long,  and  of  the  same  width  as  the 
pillars,  so  that  the  whole  structure  bears  a  surprising  resemblance  to 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  Stonehenge  and  other  ruins  in  Malabar. 
But  besides  these,  there  are  other  very  curious  stones  of  different 
workmanship,  and  destined  evidently  for  different  purposes  ;  some  ot 
them  are  large,  flat,  and  quadrangular,  very  peculiarly  worked,  and 
adapted,  probably,  to  sacrifices.  One  of  them  is  3  ft.  in  length  and 
breadth,  but  with  a  projection  on  one  side,  as  is  represented  in  the 


woodcut,  and  1  ft.  2  in.  high.  On  the  surface  of  this  stone,  and  parallel 
to  its  sides,  is  carved  a  channel  4^  in.  broad,  forming  a  quadrangle ; 
and  from  this  a  small  channel  branches  along  the  projecting  part. 
Several  stones  of  similar  workmanship  lie  about.  There  is  also  the 
remnant  of  an  enormous  stone  3  ft.  7^  in.  at  the  back  and  across, 
but  rounded  off  at  the  corners,  looking  like  a  solid  throne,  excepting 
that  on  the  upper  side  there  is  an  excavation  measuring  1  ft.  3^  in. 
at  the  back,  9^  in.  on  the  front,  and  1  ft.  I&  in.  across,  and  about 
10  in.  deep,  with  a  small  opening.  This  stone  looks  very  peculiar, 
and  probably  formed  an  altar.  These  ruins  are  certainly  very  remark- 
able. Any  one  who  looks  at  them  without  prejudice  or  preconceived 
opinion,  will  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they  belonged  to  a  place 
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of  worship  ;  though  how  this  peculiar  structure  could  be  adapted  to 
religious  purposes,  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide.  I  will  only  say  that 
my  distinct  impression  on  the  spot  was,  that  the  structure  was  a  rude 
kind  of  sundial,  combining  the  vertical  with  the  horizontal  principle. 
That  it  could  not  be  intended  as  a  common  doorway,  even  if  it  were 
connected  with  another  building,  is  evident  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
passage;  but  it  may  have  had  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  sort  of 
penitential  or  purgatory  passage  in  consecrating  and  preparing  the 
worshippers,  previous  to  their  offering  sacrifices,  by  obliging  them  to 
squeeze  themselves  through  this  narrow  passage,  the  inconvenience  of 
which  was  increased  by  the  awful  character  attributed  to  this  cromlech. 
The  religious  character  of  the  whole  structure  can  scarcely  be  doubtful, 
from  the  nature  of  the  flat  stone,  the  channel  in  which  was  certainly 
intended  to  carry  off  the  blood  of  the  victim. 

It  must  strike  the  observer,  in  regarding  these  ruins,  that  while  they 
are  so  rude  in  principle,  their  style  of  execution  evidently  bear3  traces 
of  art ;  and  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  art  may  be  ascribed  to 
Roman  influence.  We  shall  further  on  see  another  specimen  of  these 
curious  pillars  combined  with  the  ground-plan  of  an  almost  regular 
Roman  temple.  But  from  whatever  quarter  this  artistic  influence  may 
have  proceeded,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  character  of 
the  structure  is,  on  the  whole,  not  Roman,  but  indicates  quite  another 
race ;  and  if  we  take  into  regard  what  I  have  just  said  about  the  influ- 
ence of  art  visible  in  this  structure,  and  that  such  influence  could 
scarcely  proceed  from  any  other  quarter  than  that  of  the  Carthaginians 
or  the  Romans,  we  must  attribute  these  remains  to  the  Berber  race, 
who,  during  the  historical  period,  were  the  exclusive  possessors  of 
these  inland  regions.  Analogous  structures  have  been  found,  however, 
not  only  in  England  and  Ireland  on  the  one  side,  and  in  several  parts 
of  India,  principally  in  the  Nilgherries,  on  the  other,  but  also  in  Cir- 
cassia,  Southern  Russia,  on  the  South  Arabian  coast,  and  in  the  Somali 
country. 

These  remarkable  ruins  are  at  a  short  distance  from  the  foot  of  a 
fortified  hill,  which  is  crowned  with  ancient  fortifications  of  hewn  stone, 
to  which  are  added  later  works  of  small  stones.  Other  ruins  of  cut- 
stone  buildings  lie  about;  and  on  an  eminence  at  a  little  distance 
eastward  is  a  small  castle  belonging  to  the  earlier  times  of  the  Arabs, 
while  on  the  highest  top  of  the  hilly  chain  behind  the  Arab  encamp- 
ment, and  which  is  called  Gabes,  are  likewise  ruins.  The  ruins  of  a 
whole  village,  partly  built  of  regularly  cut  stone,  and  even  exhibiting 
the  ornament  of  a  column,  were  found  the  next  morning  near  our 
encampment,  which  our  people  had  placed  on  the  slope  of  the  hills 
bordering  the  plain  towards  the  north-east.  All  these  ruins  are  evident 
proofs  that  the  fertile  plain  Elkeb,  and  the  adjoining  one,  called  Madher, 
were  once  well  cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited.  Their  situation  is 
very  favourable,  as  the  direct  road  from  Tripoli  to  Beni  Ulid  and  Sokna, 
by  way  of  the  valley  Melgha,  passes  close  by.  We  had  here  descended 
to  an  average  height  of  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 
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During  the  night  there  was  heavy  rain,  which  lasted  till  morning,  and 
delayed  our  starting  till  rather  late.  After  about  a  mile  and  a  halfs 
march,  we  ascended  a  little  from  the  plain  to  the  undulating  pastures 
of  the  Dhahar  Tarhona,  which  soon  became  enlivened  by  the  tents  and 
herds  of  the  Megaigera,  and  where  I  was  glad  to  see  at  length  a  few 
cows.  The  ground,  though  scantily  covered  with  herbage,  was  dotted 
with  lilies,  which  my  companion  called  baludt,  though  this  name  is 
generally  understood  to  signify  the  ash-tree.  Our  guide  from  Meruan 
informed  me  here  that  the  water  of  this  district  takes  its  course  not 
towards  the  north,  as  might  be  expected,  but  towards  the  south-east, 
running  from  hence  to  Tem&sla,  on  this  side  of  Beni  Ulid,  thence  into 
the  Wady  Merdum,  and  thence  into  Wady  Sofejin,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  descends  towards  Tawargha.  A  little  further  on  we  left,  on  a 
small  eminence  to  the  left,  another  hanshir  surrounded  by  cultivated 
ground.  It  had  been  an  inconsiderable  place,  built  chiefly  of  small 
stones  ;  but  even  here  two  enormous  pillars  or  slabs  were  to  be  seen 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  rubbish.  There  were  two  holes  in  each 
of  these  pillars,  going  quite  through,  and  widening  on  one  side. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock,  when  passing  the  Hanshir  Bu-Trehebe,  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles  on  our  left,  we  had  a  fine  retro- 
spective view  of  the  various  peaks  of  the  Ghurian  range,  while  on  our 
left  a  lower  range  approached  more  and  more,  with  two  summits  rising 
from  it  to  a  greater  elevation.  About  noon  we  passed  another  site, 
called  Hanshir  Su&n,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  large  castle,  with  an 
inner  and  outer  fortification,  built  of  small  stones,  but  in  a  very  neat 
and  regular  style.  The  country,  chiefly  owing  to  the  murkiness  of  the 
sky,  had  begun  to  assume  a  very  sombre  character,  and  was  crossed  by 
stripes  of  red  sand,  which,  however,  affords  the  best  soil  for  the  growth 
of  the  pumpkin  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  it  improved  greatly,  showing  fine 
pasture-ground  and  ample  corn-fields  and,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
times,  the  rare  example  of  a  well-proportioned  and  neatly  worked  Ionic 
capital,  which  I  found  at  the  border  of  a  ravine.  Further  on,  upon  a 
detached  low  rock,  which  had  been  hewn  into  rectangular  walls,  and 
surrounded  with  a  ditch,  were  seen  ruins  of  cut  stone,  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  of  Kasr  Jahaliyeh,  near  Gargash.  We  at  length 
found  traces  of  living  beings,  in  an  Arab  encampment  situated  in  a 
green  hollow,  where  we  learnt  that  the  Kai'd  or  governor  of  Tarhona, 
whose  residence  we  were  in  search  of,  was  at  present  encamped  near 
the  spring  called  'Ain  Shershara. 

The  country  gradually  assumes  a  more  diversified  aspect,  agreeably 
succeeding  its  former  monotony.  A  considerable  mountain-range,  with 
manifold  crags,  peaks,  and  ravines,  approaches  from  the  south-south- 
west and,  turning  north-east,  presents  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  an 
advance  in  that  direction,  while  the  plain  sweeps  nicely  in  a  concave 
towards  its  foot ;  but  it  is  quite  bare  and  desolate,  and  only  now  and  then 
is  seen  a  poor  remnant  of  the  large  olive-grove,  consisting,  according 
to  the  statement  of  our  shoush,  of  10,000  trees,  which  Bey  cAbd 
Allah,  in  Masrata,  my  host  on  my  former  journey,  had  ventured  to 
plant  here  five  years  ago.     My  people  maintained,  whether  correctly 
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or  not  I  cannot  say,  that  the  strong  gales  which  prevail  in  this  plain  did 
not  allow  the  young  olive-tree  to  thrive.  I  think  the  failure  is  due 
rather  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  unaccustomed  to  this 
branch  of  culture,  have  not  paid  the  necessary  attention  to  the  young 
trees. 

Having  passed  a  small  wady,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  encampment 
of  the  governor,  which  stretched  out  in  front  of  us  in  a  well-chosen 
situation  at  the  southern  foot  of  a  small  cone.  A  Turkish  officer's 
green  tent,  pitched  a  little  in  advance,  was  surrounded  by  several 
smaller  ones,  while  another  group  of  twelve  Bedouin  tents,  in  a  higher 
position  up  the  slope  of  the  mount,  contained  the  household.  The 
governor  received  us  in  a  very  friendly  but  rather  affected  manner, 
which  seemed  peculiar  to  him,  and  might  even  be  thought  becoming 
in  a  man  who  has  assisted  his  country's  foes  in  exterminating  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  formerly  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  country. 
His  friends,  who  try  to  represent  him  as  an  honest  man,  say  that  he 
was  forced  to  the  deed,  after  having  once  entered  into  Turkish  service. 
This  man,  Bel  K&sem  el  Loheshi  Mahmudi,  has  since  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  present  revolution ;  for  he  it  was  who  led  the 
Turkish  force  last  year  against  GhGma,  his  near  relative  but  most 
bitter  enemy,  who,  having  been  a  prisoner  in  Trebizond  for  many  years, 
suddenly  made  his  escape  from  thence  during  the  Russian  war,  and, 
issuing  from  the  Tunisian  frontier,  appeared  in  Jebel  Yefren.  El 
Loheshi  was  routed,  and  taken  prisoner,  and,  according  to  the  first 
report,  slain  by  the  successful  rebel.  When  we  visited  el  Loh6shi,  he 
had  occupied  his  new  post  only  for  the  last  year,  having  been  before 
governor  of  the  Jebel.  During  all  the  period  he  had  been  in  Tarh6na, 
he  assured  us  he  had  not  moved  his  encampment  from  this  place ; 
which  I  can  well  understand,  as  it  is  a  very  pleasant  spot.  His 
principal  business,  of  course,  consists  in  collecting  the  tithes,  in 
registering  which  he  was  busily  employed.  He  knew  very  little  of  the 
province  under  his  government ;  and  it  was  to  other  men  that  I  had  to 
look  for  information. 

Having  pitched  our  tent  near  that  of  the  governor,  we  proceeded 
to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and,  a  few  paces  north 
from  our  encampment,  stumbled  upon  the  famous  brook  called  'Ain 
Shersher,  or  'Ain  Shershara,  which,  proceeding  from  the  junction  of 
three  springs,  forms  here  a  cascade  of  about  twenty-five  feet  over  the 
firm  calcareous  rock.  Running  west  a  short  distance,  it  then  turns 
north  and,  breaking  through  the  mountain-slope  in  a  deep  picturesque 
glen,  takes  the  direction  of  the  Wady  Ramie,  which,  however,  it  only 
reaches  during  great  floods. 

It  seems  as  if  this  pleasant  spot  had  already  been  a  favourite 
residence  in  the  Roman  times,  as  is  amply  shown  by  the  fine  ruins 
of  a  large  building  of  hewn  stone,  which  the  torrent  has  rent  asunder 
and  scattered  on  both  sides.  From  this  place,  ascending  the  side 
of  a  very  wild  ravine,  we  reached  the  height  which  overlooks  the 
Bedouin  encampment,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day  made 
a  more  distant  excursion  to  the  mount  called  Bu-tauwil,  about  three 
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miles  north,  which  was  represented  to  us  as  affording  a  very  distant 
prospect,  and  the  name  of  which  seemed  to  promise  more  than  ordinary- 
elevation. 

As  to  the  view  we  were  rather  disappointed;  yet  we  were  well 
repaid  for  our  trouble  from  the  character  of  the  country  traversed, 
and  the  unexpectedly  pleasing  aspect  of  the  terrace  spread  out  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  must  have  formed  a  favourite 
retirement  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  so  literally  strewn  is  it  with  the 
ruins  of  buildings  of  hewn  stone.  In  descending  it,  about  three  hundred 
feet  below  the  summit,  we  first  came  to  a  Roman  tomb,  8  ft.  7  in;  long, 
and  7  ft.  9  in.  broad,  rising  in  two  stories,  the  lower  being  about 
10  ft.  high  from  the  base  to  the  moulding,  and  ornamented  with 
pilasters  at  the  corners.  A  little  further  on,  to  the  west,  was  another 
tomb,  just  on  the  brink  of  the  slope  into  the  valley  below ;  but  it  has 
been  destroyed,  and  at  present  the  chief  interest  attaches  to  a 
monumental  stone,  which  most  probably  stood  upright  on  its  top,  and 
fell  down  when  the  monument  went  to  pieces,  so  that  it  now  lies 
in  a  merely  casual  position  on  the  floor  of  the  sepulchre,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  rifled  by  greedy  hands.  This  stone  is  7  ft.  2  in.  long, 
and  has  on  one  side,  in  high  relief,  the  figure  of  a  man,  of  natural 
size,  clothed  in  a  toga.  The  workmanship  is  good,  and  certainly 
not  much  later  than  the  time  of  Severus.  Close  at  hand  are  other 
ruins  lying  about ;  and  further  west  are  several  groups  of  buildings. 
Three  olive-trees  and  a  palm-tree  adorned  this  beautiful  retired  spot. 

Having  returned  to  our  encampment,  I  and  my  companion  resolved 
to  separate  for  a  few  days,  Overweg  wishing  to  examine  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  'Ain  Shershara  for  geological  purposes,  while  I  was  rather 
bent  upon  executing  the  original  plan  of  our  route  all  round  the  mountain- 
range.  We  agreed  to  meet  again  at  the  castle  called  Kasr  el  Jefara  in 
the  plain  near  the  sea-shore.  We  borrowed  another  tent  from  the 
governor  for  Mr.  Overweg  during  his  stay  at  this  place,  while  I  procured 
a  horseman,  with  whom,  together  with  Ibrahim,  our  shoush,  and  one  of 
the  camel-drivers,  I  was  ready  for  starting  an  hour  before  noon ;  for  the 
heat  of  the  sun  was  not  much  to  be  dreaded  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Overweg  accompanied  me  as  far  as  Kasr  D6ga. 

Winding  along  narrow  ravines,  after  about  one  mile's  march  we 
passed,  on  an  eminence  to  our  right,  another  specimen  of  large  pilasters 
with  an  impost,  and  ruins  of  buildings  of  large  square  stones  close  by. 
After  much  winding,  we  cleared  the  narrow  channel  ascending  the  hills, 
which  were  covered  with  halfa ;  but  here  too  there  was  not  a  single  tree 
to  be  seen,  and  my  guide  said  that  there  were  no  olive-trees  in  the 
TarhOna  except  in  Mata,  a  place  situated  between  Mount  Bu-tauwil  and 
Kasr  Jefara,  from  which  the  tribe  Mata  derives  its  name.  I  have  noticed 
before,  as  remarkable,  the  three  olive-trees  near  Bu-tauwil.  It  was 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Roman 
monument  called  Kasr  Doga  ;  and  its  brown  colour. almost  induced  us 
to  conclude  that  it  was  of  brick ;  but  on  approaching  nearer,  we  found 
that  it  was  built  of  hewn  stone.  We  were  astonished  at  the  grand 
dimensions   of  the   monument,    as    it    appeared   evident   that   it   was 
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originally  a  'mere  sepulchre,  though  in  after  times  blocked  up  by  the 
Arabs,  and  converted  into  a  castle. 

The  front  of  the  monument  faces  the  south  with  ten  degrees  of  devia- 
tion towards  the  west.  The  whole  body  of  the  building,  rising  upon  a 
base  of  three  steps,  measures  47  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  31  ft..  4  in.  in 
breadth.  The  entrance  or  portal,  equidistant  from  both  corners,  was 
12  ft.  6  in.  wide  ;  but  it  has  been  entirely  blocked  up  with  hewn  stone, 
so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  get  into  the  interior  of  the  monument 
without  great  labour,  and  only  a  glimpse  can  be  obtained  of  a  kind  of 
entrance-hall  of  small  dimensions.     Of  the  interior  arrangement,  there- 


fore, nothing  meets  the  view;  but  on  the  top  of  the  solid  mass  of 
building,  rising  to  a  height  of  28  ft.  10  in.,  the  ground-plan  of  the  third 
story,  which  has  been  demolished  to  obtain  materials  for  closing  the 
entrance  is  distinctly  visible.  Here  the  vestibule  measures  10  ft.  10  in., 
the  wall  of  the  interior  chamber  or  cell  being  adorned  with  two  columns, 
which  are  no  less  than  3  ft.  10  in.  apart :  the  inner  room  itself  measures 
22  ft.  4  in.  in  length  within  the  walls.  The  monument,  although  more 
massive  than  beautiful,  is  a  fair  proof  of  the  wealth  of  this  district  in 
ancient  times.  Opposite  to  it,  on  a  limestone  hill  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, is  another  specimen  of  the  cromlech  kind  in  good  preservation, 
besides  other  ruins.  In  the  hollow  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  sepulchre 
there  are  six  deep  and  spacious  wells  sunk  in  the  rock. 
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Here  my  companion  left  me,  and  I  continued  my  route  alone,  passing 
through  a  well-cultivated  tract,  till  I  reached  an  encampment  of  the 
Wel&d  Bu-Sellem,  where  we  pitched  our  tent.  Here  I  met  a  cousin  of 
Haj  'Abd  el  H&di  el  Merayet,  who  had  once  been  master  of  half  the 
Tarh6na  district,  but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  and  sent  to 
Constantinople.     This  man  also  reappeared  on  the  stage  last  year. 

We  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  the  country  continuing  flat  as  far  as 
the  chapel  of  Sidi  cAli  ben  Salah,  which,  standing  on  a  hill,  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  for  many  miles  round.  At  a  short  distance  from  this 
chapel,  I  observed  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  of  large  square  stones  taken 
from  older  buildings ;  it  measures  42  ft.  in  every  direction,  and  exhibits 
a  few  bad  but  curious  sculptures,  among  others  an  ass  in  relief.  Around 
are  the  ruins  of  a  small  village,  and  flat  stones  of  immense  size,,  similar 
in  workmanship  to  those  described  above, 
but  no  upright  pillars. 

Beyond  the  chapel  of  the  saint  the 
country  became  more  hilly,  and  after  some 
time  we  entered  a  ravine  joining  the  Wady 
Gedaera,  which  exhibited  the  remains  of 
three  broad  and  firmly  constructed  dykes, 
crossing  the  ravine  at  the  distance  of  about 
eight  hundred  yards  from  each  other. 
They  were  built  of  small  stones,  and 
were  evidently  intended  to  exclude  the 
water  from  the  lower  part  of  the  valley. 
Another  eight  hundred  yards  below  the 
innermost  dyke,  the  ravine  widens  out 
into  a  fine  verdant  hollow,  stretching  from 
west  to  east,  and  provided  with  several 
wells.  On  a  detached  hill  rising  in  the 
midst  of  this  basin,  is  situated  the  Kasr 
Daw&n,  built  partly  of  older  materials  of 
hewn  stone,  partly  of  small  stones,  and 
probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  dykes. 
The  whole  floor  of  the  basin  is  strewn  with  ruins ;  and  a  considerable 
village  seems  to  have  extended  round  the  castle :  where  the  ground 
was  free  from  stones,  it  was  covered  with  ranunculuses.  Altogether, 
this  spot  was  interesting — the  stronghold  of  a  chieftain  who  appears 
to  have  had  energy  and  foresight,  but  whose  deeds  are  left  without  a 
record. 

As  soon  as  we  emerged  from  this  ravine  the  whole  character  of  the 
country  changed,  and  through  a  pleasant  valley  we  entered  a  wider 
plain,  bordered  in  the  distance  by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  among 
which  the  Jebel  Msid,  crowned  with  a  zawiya  or  convent,  is  distinguished 
by  its  height  and  its  form. 

The  fine  pasturage  which  this  plain  affords  to  the  cows  of  the  Mehaedi 
enabled  their  masters  to  regale  us  with  fine  fresh  sourmilk,  which 
interrupted  our  march  very  pleasantly.  On  the  site  of  an  ancient 
village,  near  the  margin  of  a  small  torrent,  I  found  the  above  curious 
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specimens  of  upright  pilasters,  together  with  the  impost,  remarkable  for 
their  height  as  well  as  for  the  rough  sculpture  of  a  dog,  or  some  other 
animal,  which  is  seen  on  the  higher  part  of  one  of  them.  About  seven 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  torrent  called  Ksaea,  we  had  on  our  right  a 
large  building  of  hewn  stone  about  140  yards  square,  besides  six  pairs 
of  pilasters  together  with  their  imposts ;  but  some  of  them  are  lying 
at  present  on  the  ground.  These  structures  could  never  have  been 
intended  as  doors  or  passages ;  for  the  space  between  the  upright 
stones  is  so  narrow,  that  a  man  of  ordinary  size  could  hardly  squeeze 
his  way  through  them.     Other  ruins  are  on  the  left. 

Here  we  entered  the  mountain-chain  which  forms  the  natural  boundary 
between  the  district  of  Tarh6na  and  that  of  Mesellata,  and  at  the  present 
tkne  separates  scenes  of  nomadic  life  from  fixed  settlements.  The 
highest  part  of  the  chain  round  the  Jebel  Msid  remained  on  our  left, 
while  the  height  on  the  right  decreased  in  elevation.  The  chain  has 
little  breadth ;  and  we  hardly  reached  its  crest  when  the  country  that 
presented  itself  to  our  view  had  quite  a  different  appearance  from  that 
just  left  behind,  presenting  among  other  objects  the  castle  of  Mesellata, 
surrounded  by  an  olive-grove.  In  this  spot  ancient  sites  and  modern 
villages  with  stone  houses  are  intermixed,  while  thick  olive-groves 
enliven  the  whole,  and  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 

Having  passed  a  village  called  Fati'r,  lying  in  a  ravine  that  runs  south- 
west, we  soon  descried,  in  a  hollow  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Kasr 
Saade  (a  small  ancient  fortress),  the  first  olive-plantation  and  the  first 
orchards  belonging  to  Mesellata.  From  this  place  onward  they  succeed 
each  other  at  short  intervals.  Having  passed  a  small  eminence,  with  a 
fine  olive-grove  in  the  hollow  at  its  foot,  we  entered  the  beautiful  and 
well-inhabited  plain  of  Mesellata.  Here  a  great  deal  of  industry  was 
evinced  by  the  planting  of  young  cuttings  between  the  venerable  old 
olive-trees,  or  ghurs  FaraOn  as  the  Arabs  call  them.  My  shoush 
affirmed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mesell&ta  are  the  most  industrious  and 
diligent  people  in  the  whole  regency,  taking  good  care  of  their  planta- 
tions, and  watering  them  whenever  they  need  it.  The  whole  country 
has  here  a  different  character  from  that  of  TarhOna,  the  naked  calcareous 
rock  protruding  everywhere,  while  in  TarhOna  the  plains  generally 
consist  of  a  clayey  soil.  This  district  is  only  about  one  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  while  the  average  height  of  the  Jebel  (Yefren)  and  the 
Ghuri&n  is  about  two  thousand  feet.  Here  the  olives  had  been  col- 
lected a  month  ago ;  in  the  former  districts  they  remained  still  on  the 
tree. 

Cheered  by  the  spectacle  of  life  and  industry  around  us,  we  con- 
tinued our  pleasant  march,  and  having  crossed  an  open  space  of  rough 
rocky  ground  filled  with  cisterns,  we  reached  the  castle  of  Mesellata, 
an  edifice  of  little  merit,  built  with  square  stones  from  old  ruins,  and 
lying  at  the  northern  end  of  the  village  Kusabat,  which  properly  means 
"the  Castles."  While  my  people  were  pitching  my  tent  behind  the 
castle,  on  the  only  spot  which  would  allow  of  the  pegs  being  driven 
into  the  ground,  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Khalil  Agh&,  who  resided  in 
the  castle ;  but  I  found  it  to  be  so  desolate  and  comfortless  that  I  left 
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it  immediately,  taking  with  me  the  sheikh  Mesaud  and  a  shoush  named 
Ibrahim  Tubbat,  in  order  to  view  the  Kala  or  Gellah,  a  very  conspicuous 
object,  visible  even  from  the  sea.  Keeping  along  the  western  side  of 
the  village,  which  consists  of  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  cottages 
built  of  stone,  and  occupies  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  south,  the 
highest  point  of  which,  near  the  mosque,  is  1,250  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  we  reached  a  pleasant  little  hollow  adorned  with  gardens, 
which  being  fenced  with  hedges  of  the  Indian  fig-tree,  rendered  the 
spot  extremely  picturesque.  From  hence  we  ascended  the  naked 
calcareous  eminence,  from  the  top  of  which  the  fortress  overlooks  a 
great  extent  of  country.  Going  round  its  demolished  walls,  from  east 
to  west,  I  was  able  to  descry  and  to  take  the  bearings  of  a  great  number 
of  villages  belonging  to  the  district  of  Mesellata,  some  of  them  peeping 
out  of  olive-groves,  others  distinguishable  only  by  the  smoke  rising  up 
from  them. 

The  fortress  itself  is  evidently  a  work  not  of  Mohammedans,  but  of 
Europeans,  and  was  most  probably  constructed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
one  side  of  which,  running  north-west  and  south-east,  measures  about 
108  yards;  another,  running  east-north-east  and  west-south-west, 
measures  78^  yards,  and  the  third,  S.  5  W.  and  N.  5  E.,  106J  yards. 
At  the  corner  between  the  first  and  the  second  wall,  is  a  polygonal 
bastion ;  between  the  second  and  third  a  round  bastion,  and  a  small  one 
also  between  the  third  and  the  first  wall.  Descending  from  the  fortress, 
I  went  with  Mesaud  through  the  village,  the  dwellings  of  which  are 
built  in  a  much  better  style  than  is  usual  in  the  regency.  It  is  also 
stated  that,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  its  inhabitants 
enjoy  some  degree  of  wealth,  and  that  the  market  is  well  supplied. 

I  rose  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to  continue  my  route,  and  entered 
a  very  pleasant  country,  rendered  more  agreeable  in  appearance  by  the 
fineness  of  the  morning.  Winding  along  through  hilly  slopes  covered 
with  luxuriant  corn-fields  and  wide-spreading  olive-trees,  we  reached  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock  an  interesting  group  of  ruins  consisting  of 
immense  blocks,  and  amongst  them  one  like  the  flat  quadrangular 
stones  represented  above,  but  having  on  its  surface,  besides  the  little 
channel,  a  large  hole  ;  also  a  block  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  repre- 
senting a  double  altar  of  the  curious  massive  sort  described  above. 
Close  to  these  remarkable  ruins,  in  a  fine  corn-field,  is  a  small  castle, 
situated  upon  a  natural  base  of  rock,  in  which  subterranean  vaults  have 
been  excavated  in  a  very  regular  way.  Towards  the  south,  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  an  hour's  march,  the  large  castle  of  Amamre  rises 
into  view.  We  then  reached  the  fine  plantation  of  Rumiyeh,  while  on 
a  hill  to  the  left  lie  other  scattered  ruins. 

We  met  a  good  many  people  going  to  the  Thursday  market  at 
Kusabat.  Further  on,  near  another  little  grove,  we  found  a  small 
encampment  of  the  Jehawat,  a  tribe  which  claims  the  possession  of 
this  whole  district.  We  then  passed  a  castle  irregularly  built  of  large 
square  stones  about  twelve  yards  square.  Having  crossed  a  hollow, 
we  obtained  a  good  view  over  the  country,  in  which  the  "  Merkeb  Said 
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n  'AH  "  (the  most  advanced  spur  of  this  chain  towards  the  coast)  formed 
a  distinguished  point,  while  we  had  already  reached  the  last  low  breaks 
of  the  mountain-country  towards  the  east.  Meanwhile  the  greater 
dimensions  of  the  ruins  remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  approaching  the 
famous  remains  of  Leptis.  I  found  here,  a  little  to  the  right  of  our 
path,  near  a  Bedouin  encampment,  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  large 
proportions,  called  Sanem  ben  Hamedan,  and  of  rather  curious  arrange- 
ment, the  front,  which  faces  the  north  and  recedes  several  feet  from  the 
side-walls,  being  formed  by  double  ranges  of  enormous  stones  standing 
upright — they  can  scarcely  be  called  pilasters, — while  the  inner  part 
is  ornamented  with  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  whole  building  is 
about  forty  paces  long,  and  thirty-six  broad ;  but  the  architectural  merit 
of  its  details  is  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  trouble  of  exact  measurements. 
About  a  thousand  yards  further  on,  to  the  east,  are  the  ruins  of  another 
still  larger  monument,  measuring  about  seventy-seven  paces  in  every 
direction,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  Kasr  K6rker.  It  has  several  com- 
partments in  the  interior — three  chambers  lying  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
and  two  other  larger  ones  on  the  east  side.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  whole  building,  there  is  a  large  square  stone  like  those  mentioned 

«^__ —^_  aDove>  Dut  having  on  one  of 

V   *   **r  ""«    %^''''%f^V-"H!i;ii':  /3I  its  narrow  sides  a  curious 

sculpture  in  relief. 

The  camels  having  been 
allowed  to  go  on,  I 
hastened  after  them  with 
my  shoush  as  fast  as  my 
donkey  could  trot,  and 
passed  several  sites  of  ancient  villages  or  castles,  and  numerous  fine 
hollows  with  luxuriant  olive-trees.  I  scarcely  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  such  beautiful  trees.  The  country  continues  undulating,  with 
fertile  hollows  or  depressions.  We  reached  the  camels  at  Wady 
Lebda,  which  I  found  perfectly  dry. 

Close  to  our  left  we  had  cultivated  ground  and  ruins.  Near  the 
sea-shore,  the  spacious  and  pleasant  site  of  Leptis  spread  out  on  the 
meadow-land,  while  a  little  further  on  rose  a  small  ridge,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  situated  the  village  Khurbet  Hammam.  After  we  had 
passed  a  pleasant  little  hollow,  the  plain  became  for  a  while  overgrown 
with  thick  clusters  of  bushes  ;  but  on  reaching  the  plantation  of  Swail, 
an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  villages  stretched  along  the  sahel  (sea- 
shore) amid  corn-fields  and  groves  of  olive  and  date-trees.  According 
to  my  shoush,  a  great  deal  of  corn  is  cultivated  also  in  the  valleys 
behind  this  plain  ;  and  numerous  well-trodden  paths  were  seen  leading 
from  the  sahel  into  the  hilly  country  on  its  southern  side.  After 
plentiful  rains,  this  part  of  the  plain  is  inundated  by  the  waters*  of  the 
Wady  Bondari,  which  is  called  after  the  general  name  of  the  low  range 
bordering  the  plain.  Having  passed  several  little  villages  of  the  sahel, 
and  paid  my  due  tribute  of  veneration  to  "el  Dekhaele"  (the  oldest 
and  tallest  palm-tree  in  the  whole  district),  a  little  before  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  I  reached  the  village  called  Zawiya  Ferjani,  where  we 
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pitched  our  tent  in  the  stubble-field  near  a  date-grove,  and  rested 
from  our  pleasant  day's  march,  experiencing  hospitable  treatment  from 
our  hosts. 

The  country  hereabouts  is  regarded  -  as  tolerably  healthy,  but  'Abd  e' 
Saade,  a  village  a  little  further  eastward,  has  suffered  greatly  from 
malignant  fevers,  which  are  attributed  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
waters  of  the  Wady  Kaam,  as  I  noticed  on  my  former  journey  ;  hence 
the  population  has  become  rather  thin,  and  industry  has  declined.  At 
some  distance  from  the  wady,  cultivation  ceases  entirely,  and,  instead  of 
groves  and  gardens,  a  wide  and  wild  field  of  disorder  and  destruction 
meets  the  eye.  This  rivulet,  which  is  identical  with  the  Cinyps,  was  in 
great  vogue  with  the  ancients,  who  knew  how  to  control  and  regulate 
its  occasional  impetuosity.  Immense  walls,  which  they  constructed  as 
barriers  against  destructive  inundations,  remain  to  testify  to  their 
activity  and  energy.  Of  these  one  group,  forming  a  whole  system  of 
dykes,  some  transverse,  some  built  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  is  seen 
near  the  spot,  where  a  beautiful  subterranean  aqueduct  which  supplied 
Leptis  issues  from  the  wady ;  another  enormous  wall,  650  yards  long, 
and  from  4  to  4^-  yards  thick,  stands  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
higher  up  the  valley. 

Having  started  in  the  afternoon  from  the  mouth  of  the  wady,  I  re- 
entered Zawlya  'Abd  el  Ferj&ni  from  the  rear,  but  finding  that  my 
people  had  gone  on  to  Leptis,  I  followed  them,  after  a  little  delay,  by 
the  way  of  Wady  Suk,  where  every  Thursday  a  market  is  held  ("  Suk  el 
khamis,"  a  name  applied  by  Captain,  now  Rear-Admiral,  Smyth  to  the 
neighbouring  village),  and  then  over  the  open  meadow-plain,  having 
the  blue  sea  on  my  right,  and  came  up  with  my  people  just  as  they 
were  about  to  pitch  my  tent  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  staircase  leading 
to  some  undefined  monument  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Leptis.  During  the  forenoon  I  was  busily  employed  in  a  second 
investigation  of  some  of  the  ruins  of  Leptis,  which  have  been  so  well 
described  and  illustrated  by  Admiral  Smyth.  Near  the  small  creek 
called  Mirs&  Leg&tah,  and  a  little  east  of  the  chapel  of  the  Mer£bet 
ben  Shehd,  a  small  castle  has  been  lately  built  by  the  Turks,  about  a 
hundred  paces  square.  It  has  quite  a  handsome  look  with  its  pinnacles 
and  small  bastions. 

Leaving  the  site  of  this  celebrated  city,  we  proceeded,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  through  a  diversified  hilly  country,  till  we  reached  the  high 
hill  or  mount  of  Merkeb  Said-n-'Ali,  which  is  visible  from  a  great 
distance.  This  I  ascended  in  order  to  correct  some  of  my  positions, 
particularly  that  of  el  Gellah  in  Mesellata,  but  found  the  wind  too 
violent.  Passing  an  undulating  country,  overgrown  with  the  freshest 
green,  and  affording  ample  pastures  to  the  herds  of  numerous  Arab 
encampments,  I  pitched  my  tent  near  a  small  dowar  of  the  Beni 
J6hem,  who  treated  us  hospitably  with  sour  milk  and  bazin. 

The  country  continued  varied,  hill  and  dale  succeeding  each  other ; 
but  beyond  Kasr  Al&hum  (an  irregular  building  of  a  late  age),  it  became 
more  rough  and  difficult,  especially  near  the  steep  descent  called 
Neg&si.     Soon  after  this  we  descended  into  the  plain,  not  far  from  the 
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sea-shore,  where  we  crossed  several  flat  valleys.  From  the  Wady  Bu 
Jefara,  where  a  small  caravan  going  from  Z-liten  to  the  town  overtook 
us,  a  monotonous  plain,  called  Gwaea  mta  Gummata,  extends  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  slope  of  Mesell&ta.  Having  traversed  the  desolate 
zone  called  el  Mita  mta  Tertiggurt,  whence  may  be  descried  the 
"  uglah  "  near  the  shore,  the  residence  of  my  old  friend  the  sheikh 
Khalifa  bu-Ruffa,  we  reached  the  broad  and  rock-bound  valley 
Teruggurt  itself,  probably  the  most  perfect  wady  which  this  part  of  the 
coast  exhibits.  To  my  great  satisfaction,  I  met  Overweg  at  the  Kasr 
Jef&ra. 

K.  Jefara  is  also  called  Karabuli,  from  the  name  of  a  Mamluk  who, 
in  the  time  of  Yusuf  Basha,  built  here  a  sort  of  convent  or  chapel.  It 
is  rather  a  "funduk,"  or  caravanserai,  than  a  "kasr,"  or  castle,  and  the 
gates  are  always  left  open ;  but  its  situation  is  important,  and  it  is  the 
residence  of  a  judge  or  kaid.  A  battle  between  GhOma  and  the  Turks 
was  fought  in  1855  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  The  country  around 
is  a  monotonous  plain,  enlivened  only  by  three  small  clusters  of  palm- 
trees  towards  the  north.  The  following  morning  we  proceeded,  and 
encamped  on  the  eastern  side  of  Wady  Rami.  On  Tuesday  we  returned 
to  Tripoli  well  satisfied  with  our  little  excursion,  and  convinced  that 
the  Regency  of  Tripoli  is  not  by  any  means  so  poor  and  miserable  as 
it  is  generally  believed  to  be. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

DEPARTURE   FOR  THE  INTERIOR. — ARRIVAL  AT   MIZDA. — REMAINS   OF  A 
CHRISTIAN   CHURCH. 

Meanwhile  the  instruments  provided  by  Government  had  arrived, 
and  proved  in  general  well  adapted  for  their  purposes.*  But  the  tents 
and  arms  had  not  yet  reached  us ;  and  I  thought  it  better  to  provide 
a  strong,  spacious,  and  low  tent,  which,  even  after  the  Government 
tents  arrived,  did  not  prove  superfluous,  although  perhaps  rather  too 
heavy.  All  tents  intended  for  travellers  in  hot  climates  should  be 
well  lined,  and  not  high.  Those  which  we  received  were  quite  unfit 
for  the  country  whither  we  were  going,  and  while  they  were  so  light 
that  they  could  hardly  withstand  a  strong  blast  of  wind,  they  scarcely 
excluded  the  sun,  particularly  after  a  little  wear  and  tear.  All  the 
tents  ought  also  to  have  top-ropes,  which  can  alone  secure  them  in  a 

*  Unfortunately  the  minimum  and  maximum  thermometers  were  so 
deranged  that  Mr.  Overweg  was  unable  to  repair  them.  We  had  no 
barometer,  and  the  only  aneroid  barometer  with  which  we  had  been  pro- 
vided, and  which  had  been  under  the  care  of  my  companion,  was  damaged 
on  our  first  excursion;  so  that  nothing  was  left  to  us  but  to  find  the 
elevation  of  places  by  the  boiling-point  of  water. 
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tornado  such  as  are  common  in  those  climates.  Mr.  Richardson  was 
soon  obliged  to  provide  himself  with  another  tent,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  our  journey  we  had  altogether  five  tents,  but  generally  pitched  only 
two,  or,  where  we  encamped  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  four. 

Mr.  Overweg  and  I  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  secession  of  our 
black  servant  Ibrahim,  who  might  have  proved  of  great  service  to  us 
in  the  interior,  as  he  spoke  the  Bornu  and  Bagrimma  languages, 
and  had  himself  wandered  about  a  good  deal  in  those  little-known 
districts  between  Mandara  and  Bagirmi.  But  he  declared  that  he 
could  not  remain  in  our  service  along  with  our  servant  Mohammed  ben 
Belal,  the  son  of  a  liberated  Gober  slave,  who  was  a  very  clever  but 
unscrupulous  and  haughty  fellow,  and  bore  the  character  of  a  libertine. 
But  another  cause  of  detention  was  the  protest  of  his  wives,  who 
would  not  allow  him  to  go  unless  he  divorced  them.  We  tried  every 
means  of  settling  the  matter,  but  without  success  ;  so  that  we  had 
only  two  servants,  one  of  whom,  Mohammed  e'  Zintani,  the  lad  I  have 
mentioned  before,  would  certainly  not  go  further  than  Fezzan. 

At  length  all  was  ready  for  our  outset,  except  the  boat,  which 
caused  Mr.  Richardson  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  it  had  been  divided 
in  Malta  into  two  pieces  instead  of  four.  I  proposed  that  we  should 
pitch  our  tents  for  some  days  at  cAin  Zara,  in  order  that  we  might 
be '  duly  seasoned  for  our  long  journey.  I  would  advise  every 
traveller,  who  would  calculate  upon  all  the  means  of  ensuring  success, 
to  adopt  a  similar  course.  •  A  few  days'  stay  in  his  tent  will  familiarize 
him  with  the  little  store  which  is  henceforward  to  form  his  principal, 
if  not  his  only  resource,  and  will  enable  him  to  bear  the  heat  of  the 
sun  with  ease. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of  March,  1850,  when 
Overweg  and  I,  seated  in  solemn  state  upon  our  camels,  left  the  town 
with  our  train,  preceded  by  the  consul,  Mr.  Crowe,  in  his  carriage,  by 
Mr.  Reade,  and  by  Mr.  Dickson  and  his  family,  of  whom  we  took 
a  hearty  leave  under  the  olive-trees  near  Kasr  el  Haeni.  We  then 
continued  our  route,  and  in  fine  moonlight  pitched  our  tent  on  the 
border  of  'Ain  Zara.  This  locality  takes  its  name  from  a  broad 
swampy  hollow  or  depression  to  the  south,  thickly  overgrown  with 
reeds  and  rushes.  At  present  no  one  lives  in  it ;  the  wells  are  filled 
up  with  earth,  and  the  date-trees,  cared  for  by  nobody,  are  partly  over- 
whelmed by  the  sand  which  has  accumulated  in  large  mounds.  Still 
it  is  an  attractive  spot,  having  just  a  little  of  cultivation  and  a  little  of 
sandy  waste.  A  few  olive-trees  spread  their  fresh  cool  shade  over  a 
green  meadow,  forming  a  very  pleasant  resting-place.  It  was  at  this 
very  spot  that,  in  August  1855,  on  my  joyful  return,  I  again  met  Mr. 
Reade  the  vice-consul,  and  passed  a  night  there. 

Here  we  remained  encamped  till  Friday  the  29th.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  27th,  Mr.  Frederic  Warrington,  who  wished  to  escort  us  for  a 
few  days,  came  out,  accompanied  by  the  American  consul  Mr.  Gaines, 
and  brought  us  the  satisfactory  news,  that  on  the  following  Friday 
Mr.  Richardson  would  move  from  the  town,  and  that  we  should  meet 
him  at  Mejenin.     I  and  my  countryman  required  eight  camels  for  our 
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luggage,  besides  the  two  which  we  rode  ourselves,  and  which  were 
bur  own.  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  an  excellent  Arab 
camel  of  the  renowned  breed  of  the  Bu-Saef,  which  was  my  faithful 
companion  as  far  as  Kukawa  ;  and  Mr.  Warrington  had  made  me  a 
present  of  a  handsome  Ghadamsi  saddle  or  basur,  with  pillows  and 
Stambuli  carpet,  so  that  I  was  comfortably  mounted. 

After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  (the  camel-drivers  and  our  men  being 
as  yet  unaccustomed  to  our  unwieldy  luggage),  we  at  length  succeeded 
in  making  a  start.  After  leaving  the  olive-trees  and  the  little  palm- 
grove  of  cAin  Z&ra,  we  very  soon  entered  deep  sand-hills,  which 
sheltered  us  from  the  strong  wind  ;  and  after  more  than  two  hours  we 
came  upon  pasture-grounds,  which  furnished  our  camels  with  a  variety 
of  herbs  and  gramineoe,  such  as  the  shade,  the  shedide,  and  various 
others  unknown  to  me.  The  progress  of  an  Arab  caravan  (where  the 
camels  march  each  after  its  own  inclination,  straying  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  nipping  here  a  straw,  and  there  browsing  on  a  bush)  must  be 
rather  slow  in  districts  where  the  stubborn  animal  finds  abundance  of 
food.  This  way  of  proceeding  is  extremely  tedious  and  fatiguing  to 
the  rider ;  and  to  obviate  it  the  Tuarek,  the  Teb,  and  the  people  in 
the  interior  fasten  all  the  camels^one  behind  the  other.  Owing  to  our 
slow  progress,  the  sun  was  almost  setting  when  we  overtook  Mr. 
Warrington,  who  had  pitched  his  tent  on  a  fine  pasture-ground  near 
Bir  Sbaea.  The  last  hour  and  a  half's  ride  from  the  well  Jen&wa  lay 
along  well-cultivated  and  flourishing  corn-fields  extending  along  the 
narrow  wady  of  Mejenfn,  and  intermingled  with  a  rich  profusion  of 
flowers,  principally  the  beautiful  blue  "  khobb£s." 

Having  indulged  for  some  hours  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  fine 
morning  and  an  open  green  country,  I  went  with  the  shoush  to  look 
after  Mr.  Richardson's  party.  After  an  hour's  ride  through  luxuriant 
corn-fields,  and  pasture-grounds  enlivened  by  the  horses  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry,  we  found  Mukni,  the  sailor,  and  all  Mr.  Richardson's  baggage  ; 
but  he  himself  had  not  yet  come  up.  I  could  not  persuade  the  people 
to  remove  to  our  encampment ;  so  I  returned,  after  having  paid  a 
visit  to  the  binbdsha  of  the  cavalry,  who  had  been  stationed  here  for 
the  last  seventeen  years.  He  had  contrived  to  procure  himself  a  cool 
retreat  from  the  sultry  hours,  by  forming  a  regular  tank,  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  square,  in  the  midst  of  his  tent,  and  keeping  it  always  full  of 
water.  In  the  afternoon  I  made  a  long  excursion  with  my  Zint£ni 
through  the  plain,  beyond  the  chapel  of  Sidi  Bargiib,  in  order  to  buy  a 
sheep  ;  but  though  the  flocks  were  numerous,  none  of  the  shepherds 
would  sell,  as  pasturage  was  abundant  and  every  one  had  what  he 
wanted. 

Foggy  weather  indicated  that  rain  was  approaching  ;  and  just  in  time 
Mr.  Richardson  with  his  party  arrived,  and  pitched  his  enormous  laza- 
retto tent  opposite  our  little  encampment.  Mr.  Reade  also  had  come 
from  the  town,  in  order  to  settle,  if  possible,  the  misunderstanding  with 
our  servant  Mohammed,  and  see  us  off.  It  is  an  agreeable  duty  for 
me  to  acknowledge  the  many  services  rendered  us  during  our  stay  in 
Tripoli.     Our  whole  party  was  detained  here  the  following  day  by  the 
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heavy  rains  ;  and  Overweg  and  I  were  happy  to  get  hold  of  the  black 
servant  of  the  ferocious  pseudo-sherif  mentioned  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
when  that  troublesome  fellow  was  sent  back  to  town,  as  we  were  much 
in  want  of  another  servant. 

We  fairly  set  out  on  our  exhibition.  The  country  became  more 
diversified  as  we  approached  the  defile  formed  by  the  Bates  and 
Smaera,  two  advanced  posts  of  the  mountain-chain,  while  the  varied 
forms  of  the  latter,  in  high  cones  and  deep  abrupt  valleys,  formed  an 
interesting  background.  But  the  country  hereabouts  is  cultivated  with 
less  care  than  Wady  Mejenin  ;  and  the  ground  being  more  stony,  pre- 
sents of  course  more  obstacles  than  the  latter,  while  both  districts  are 
inhabited  by  the  same  tribes,  viz.  the  Urgaat  and  the  Akara.  Even 
here,  however,  in  the  circle  formed  by  the  surrounding  heights,  was  a 
fine  extent  of  plain  covered  with  corn-fields.  Just  at  the  entrance  of 
the  pass  there  is  a  well,  where  the  road  divides ;  and  after  a  little  con- 
sultation, we  took  the  western  branch,  as  our  people  feared  that  on  the 
eastern  we  should  not  find  water  before  night.  Changing,  therefore, 
our  direction,  we  seemed  awhile  to  keep  off  entirely  from  the  mountain- 
range  till  we  reached  the  wide  but  very  rugged  and  rocky  Wady  Haera, 
which  it  was  our  object  to  reach  at  this  spot,  in  order  to  fill  our  water- 
s'kins  from  the  pools  formed  by  the  rains.  The  wady,  indeed,  looked 
as  if  it  sometimes  bore  in  its  floods  a  powerful  body  of  water ;  and  a 
considerable  dyke  had  been  constructed  in  the  early  times  of  the  Arabs, 
extending  for  two  hundred  paces  from  the  wady  eastward ;  but  it  has 
fallen  to  ruin,  and  the  path  leads  now  through  the  breach. 

Resuming  our  march,  after  a  good  deal  of  delay,  we  turned  sharp  off 
towards  the  mountains,  and  at  an  early  hour  encamped  on  a  very 
pleasant  spot  adorned  with  numerous  sidr-trees  (Rhamnus  Nabecd)  ; 
but  instead  of  enjoying  it  in  quiet,  Overvveg  and  I  felt  disposed  to 
direct  our  steps  towards  a  hill  called  Fulije,  about  half  an  hour's  walk 
eastward,  which  promised  to  be  a  convenient  point  for  obtaining  correct 
angles  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  chain,  and  proved  to  be  so  in 
reality.  Having  executed  this  task,  therefore,  we  returned  to  our  com- 
panions well  satisfied,  and  spent  the  evening  in  the  comfortable  tent  of 
Mr.  Warrington.  We  had  now  reached  the  slope  of  the  chain,  where 
some  of  our  people  supposed  that  the  boat  would  cause  difficulties  ; 
but  it  could  not  well  do  so  after  being  cut  into  quarters,  which  fitted  to 
the  sides  of  the  camels  rather  better  than  the  large  quadrangular  boxes. 
The  most  troublesome  parts  were  the  long  oars  and  poles,  which  caused 
the  camel  much  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  by  constantly  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

The  ground,  soon  after  we  had  started  the  next  morning,  became 
stony,  and,  at  three  miles  distance,  very  rugged  and  intersected  by  a 
number  of  dry  watercourses.  The  landscape  was  enlivened  not  only 
by  our  own  caravan,  composed  of  so  many  heterogeneous  elements, 
but  also  by  some  other  parties  who  happened  to  be  coming  down  the 
slope  :  first  the  Kaimakam  of  the  Jebel,  then  a  slave  caravan,  consisting 
of  about  sixty  of  these  poor  creatures,  of  whom  the  younger,  at  least, 
seemed  to  take  a  cheerful  interest  in  the  varied  features  of  the  country. 
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The  Wady  Bu  Ghelan,  where  the  ascent  commences,  is  here  and  there 
adorned  with  clusters  of  date-trees.  In  about  an  hour  the  first  camels 
of  our  party  reached  the  terrace  of  Beni  'Abbas  ;  and  till  the  whole  had 
accomplished  the  ascent,  I  had  leisure  to  dismount  from  my  tractable 
Bu-saefi,  and  to  sit  down  quietly  under  a  fine  olive-tree  near  the  chapel 
of  the  Merabet  Sames,  watching  them  as  they  came  up  one  by  one,  and 
cheered  by  the  conviction  that  the  expedition  was  at  length  in  full  train. 
The  country  was  here  hilly,  and  the  path  very  often  narrow  and  deeply 
cut  in  the  marly  soil.  Further  on,  Overweg  and  I,  together  with  our 
shoush,  turned  off  a  little  to  the  right  from  the  great  caravan-road,  and, 
passing  through  fine  corn-fields  interspersed  with  flowers  of  different 
kinds,  reached  the  village  Gw&sem,  lying  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
eastern  foot  of  Mount  Tekut,  where  we  were  treated  with  sourmilk  by 
a  friend  of  our  companions.  When  we  had  overtaken  our  caravan,  I 
found  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Roman  sepulchre,  and  ascertained 
that  the  base  measured  24  ft.  in  every  direction,  the  principal  body 
of  the  monument,  containing  the  sepulchral  chamber,  having  fallen  in 
entirely.  From  this  point  we  began  to  ascend  the  second  terrace,  and 
reached  the  level  of  the  plateau  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
country  had  now  a  much  more  interesting  appearance  than  when  I  was 
here  two  months  before,  being  at  present  all  covered  with  green  corn. 
Having  started  in  the  direction  of  the  castle,  we  descended,  a  little 
before  reaching  it,  along  the  shelving  grounds  towards  Wady  Rummana, 
and  encamped  on  the  spot  where  the  troops  usually  bivouac. 

Here  we  remained  the  following  day,  when,  in  order  to  settle  formally 
the  demands  of  our  camel-drivers,  we  had  all  our  things  accurately 
weighed  by  the  officials  of  the  castle.  The  little  market  did  not  grow 
busy  till  ten  o'clock.  The  chief  articles  for  sale  were  three  head  of 
cattle,  one  camel,  some  sheep  and  goats,  a  few  water-skins,  some 
barley,  a  few  eggs,  and  sandals ;  but  at  noon  it  was  moderately 
thronged.  In  the  afternoon  we  paid  a  visit  to  several  subterranean 
dwellings,  but  were  disappointed  in  not  getting  access  into  an  entirely 
new  structure  of  this  kind,  formed  of  a  much  harder  sort  of  clay.  Our 
cheerful  friend  Mr.  Warrington,  in  order  to  treat  our  party  before  he 
separated  from  it  for  a  length  of  time  which  nobody  could  foresee,  got 
an  immense  bowl  of  kuskus  prepared,  seasoned  in  the  most  savoury 
manner ;  and  our  whole  party  long  indulged  in  the  remembrance  of  this 
delicate  dish  as  a  luxury  beyond  reach.  The  site  of  our  encampment 
was  most  pleasant :  below  us  the  wady,  rich  with  varied  vegetation ; 
while  towards  the  north  the  Tekut,  with  its  regularly  shaped  crater 
towering  proudly  over  the  lower  eminences  around,  formed  a  most 
interesting  object.  Though  busy  at  an  early  hour,  we  did  not  get  off 
till  late  ;  for  many  things  were  still  to  be  settled  here.  We  separated 
from  Mr.  Warrington :  and  of  the  three  travellers  I  was  the  only  one 
whom  he  was  ever  to  see  again. 

Our  patli  was  at  first  very  winding,  as  we  had  to  turn  round  the  deep 
indentation  of  the  Wady  Rummana,  after  which  it  took  a  straighter 
course,  passing  through  several  villages,  with  their  respective  olive- 
groves,  till  we  reached  Bu  Sriyan,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree 
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ceased  entirely  for  some  distance,  and  the  country  became  more  open. 
Here  we  made  another  considerable  deviation  from  our  southerly 
direction,  and  followed  a  wide  valley  with  much  cultivated  ground. 
Having  reached  the  village  Semsa,  situated  upon  an  eminence  to  our 
right,  we  turned  off  eastward  into  a  very  pleasant  ravine  with  an  olive - 
grove,  and  then  began  the  steep  ascent  towards  the  height  Kuleba, 
which  forms  the  passage  over  this  southern  crest  of  the  plateau.  While 
the  camels  in  long  rows  moved  slowly  onwards,  with  their  heavy  loads, 
on  the  narrow  and  steep  rocky  path,  I,  allowing  my  camel  to  follow  the 
rest,  ascended  directly  to  the  village,  which  is  situated  round  the 
eastern  slope,  and  is  still  tolerably  well  inhabited,  although  many  a 
house  has  fallen  to  ruin ;  for  it  has  a  considerable  extent  of  territory ; 
and  owing  to  its  situation  as  the  southernmost  point  of  Ghurian,  the 
inhabitants  are  the  natural  carriers  and  agents  between  the  northern 
districts  and  the  desert.  On  the  highest  crest,  commanding  the  village, 
there  was  formerly  a  castle  ;  but  it  has  been  destroyed  by  tke  Turks. 

Having  descended  a  little  into  the  barren  valley,  we  encamped,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  slope  of  the  western  hills,  near  the 
last  scanty  olive-trees,  and  not  far  from  the  well,  from  which  we 
intended  to  take  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  last  us  till  we  reached 
Mizda.  While  our  people,  therefore,  were  busy  watering  the  camels 
and  filling  our  water-skins,  Overweg  and  I,  accompanied  by  two  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  had  followed  us,  ascended  a  conspicuous 
mount,  Jebel  Toeshe,  the  highest  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  top  of 
which  a  village  is  said  to  have  existed  in  former  times.  We  took 
several  angles;  but  there  is  no  very  high  point  about  Mizda  which 
could  serve  as  a  landmark  in  that  direction.  The  country  through 
which  we  were  marching,  along  irregular  valleys,  mostly  of  limestone 
formation,  exhibited  scattered  patches  of  corn  for  about  the  first  three 
miles,  after  which,  almost  every  sign  of  cultivation  suddenly  ceased,  and 
the  "Tw6l  el  Khamer,"  stretching  from  north-west  to  south-east,  about 
two  miles  distant  on  the  right,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  naked  soil.  On  its  slope  a  few  trees  of  the  kind  called 
raduk  by  the  Arabs  were  seen  from  the  distance.  We  then  entered 
desolate  stony  valleys,  famous  for  the  bloody  skirmishes  which  are  said 
to  have  once  taken  place  there  between  the  Urfilla  and  the  Weldd  Bu 
S£f,  in  the  time  of  cAbd  el  Jelil.  Refreshing,  therefore,  was  the  aspect 
of  Wady  Ranne,  which,  extending  from  east  to  south-west,  was  over- 
grown with  green  herbage,  and  had  two  wells. 

A  little  beyond,  near  the  hill,  or  rather  slope,  called  Shabet  el  Kadi'm, 
the  latter  part  of  which  name  seems,  indeed,  to  have  some  reference  to 
antiquity,  we  found  the  first  Roman  milestone,  with  the  inscription  now 
effaced :  but  further  on,  Mr.  Overweg,  who  went  on  foot  and  was  far 
behind  the  main  body  of  our  caravan,  succeeded  in  discovering  some 
milestones  with  inscriptions,  which  he  regretted  very  much  not  being 
able  to  show  me.  Hereabouts  commences  the  region  of  the  batum- 
tree,  which,  with  the  fresh  green  of  its  foliage,  contributes  a  good  deal 
to  enliven  and  adorn  some  favoured  spots  of  this  sterile,  gravelly  tract. 
To  the  left  of  our  path  were  some  remarkable  basaltic  cones,  starting 
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up  from  the  calcareous  ridge.  The  ground  was  strewn  with  numerous 
flint-stones.  About  four  o'clock  p.m.  I  went  to  look  at  a  curious 
quadrangular  and  regularly  hewn  stone,  three  feet  in  breadth  and 
length,  but  only  eight  inches  thick,  which  was  standing  upright  at  some 
distance  from  the  caravan.  It  was  evidently  meant  to  face  the  west ; 
but  no  trace  of  an  inscription  was  to  be  seen.  About  a  mile  further  on 
we  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  western  chain,  which  rose  to  a  height 
of  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  formed  a  narrow  cleft  with  the  eastern 
chain,  which  at  this  point  closes  upon  it.  In  this  corner  (which  collects 
the  humidity  of  two  valleys),  besides  several  batum-trees,  a  little  corn 
had  been  sown.     Panthers  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  this  region. 

The  next  day  we  directed  our  march  towards  the  pass,  crossing  the 
dry  beds  of  several  small  torrents,  and  a  broader  channel  bordered  by 
plenty  of  batum-trees.  After  an  hour's  march,  we  had  reached  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  which  now  began  to  widen,  the  heights  receding 
on  each  side,  and  a  more  distant  range  bounding  the  view.  We  found 
in  the  holes  of  the  rocky  bottom  of  Wady  Mezummita,  which  we  crossed 
about  half-past  eight,  several  pools  of  rain-water,  affording  us  a  most 
refreshing  drink ;  but  it  was  quite  an  extra  treat,  owing  to  recent  heavy 
rains  which  had  fallen  here,  for  in^ general  the  traveller  cannot  rely  on 
finding  water  in  this  place.  The  ground  becoming  very  stony  and 
rugged,  our  progress  was  excessively  slow — not  above  half  an  English 
geographical  mile  in  seventeen  minutes.  The  hills  on  our  right 
displayed  to  the  view  regular  layers  of  sandstone.  Another  long  defile 
followed,  which  at  length  brought  us  to  a  plain  called  Wady  Lilla, 
encompassed  by  hills,  and  offering  several  traces  of  former  cultivation, 
while  other  traces,  further  on,  bore  testimony  to  the  industry  of  the 
Romans.  A  small  herd  of  goats,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog,  showed  that 
even  at  present  the  country  is  not  wholly  deserted.  In  our  immediate 
neighbourhood  it  even  became  more  than  usually  enlivened  by  the 
passage  of  a  slave-caravan,  with  twenty-five  camels  and  about  sixty 
slaves,  mostly  females. 

After  having  passed  a  small  defile,  we  at  length  emerged  into  the 
north-west  branch  of  the  valley  of  Mizda,  called  here  Wady  Ud£-Sherab, 
the  channel  of  which  is  lined  with  a  considerable  number  of  batum- 
trees.  Crossing  the  stony  bottom  of  this  plain,  after  a  stretch  of  three 
miles  more  we  reached  the  western  end  of  the  oasis  of  Mizda,  which, 
though  my  fancy  had  given  it  a  greater  extent,  filled  me  with  joy  at  the 
sight  of  the  fine  fields  of  barley,  now  approaching  maturity — the  crop, 
owing  to  the  regular  irrigation,  being  remarkably  uniform — while  the 
grove  of  date-trees  encompassed  the  whole  picture  with  a  striking  and 
interesting  frame.  So  we  proceeded,  passing  between  the  two  entirely 
separated  quarters,  or  villages,  distinguished  as  the  upper,  "  el  f6k,"  and 
the  lower,  "  el  Utah,"  and  encamped  on  the  sandy  open  space  a  little 
beyond  the  lower  village,  near  a  well  which  formerly  had  irrigated  a 
garden.  People  going  to  Tripoli  encamp  at  the  other  end  of  the  oasis, 
as  was  done  by  a  caravan  of  Ghadamsi  people  with  slaves  from  Fezzan, 
on  the  following  day. 

Mizda,  most  probably  identical  with  the  eastern  "Musti  kome"  of 
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Ptolemy,  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  settlement  of  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  North  Africa,  the  Berbers,  and  more  particularly  of  a 
family  or  tribe  of  them  called  "  Kuntarar,"  who  even  at  present,  though 
greatly  intermixed  with  Arabs,  have  not  entirely  forgotten  their  Berber 
idiom.  The  oasis  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  Wady  Sofejin,  or  rather  a 
branch  of  it,  stretching  out  from  south-west  to  north-east,  which  has  in 
some  parts  a  great  breadth.  The  natural  advantage,  or  productive 
principle,  of  the  locality  seems  to  lie  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
humidity  carried  down  by  the  Wady  Sherab  is  here  arrested  by  a  hill, 
and  absorbed  by  the  clayey  soil.  This  hill  is  of  a  lengthened  form, 
and  consists  entirely  of  gypsum. 


J 


The  wells  have  little  depth,  and  the  water  is  drawn  to  the  surface  by 
means  of  oxen ;  but  there  being  at  present  only  three  specimens  of  this 
precious  animal  in  the  place,  the  wells  are  far  from  being  made  use  of 
to  the  extent  which  is  practicable  and  has  been  once  practised,  as  may 
be  concluded  from  the  pillars  which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance 
on  the  plain.  The  town,  as  I  said,  consists  of  two  distinct  quarters  or 
villages,  of  which  the  western  one,  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
hill,  is  by  far  the  larger  ;  it  is  built  exactly  in  the  character  of  the  ksur 
of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  with  high  round  towers  decreasing  a  little  in 
width  towards  the  upper  part,  and  furnished  with  several  rows  of 
loopholes.  The  wall,  purposely  built  with  a  great  many  salient  and 
retiring  angles,  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  in 
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ruins ;  but  the  village  can  still  boast  a  hundred  full-grown  men  able 
to  bear  arms.  The  chief  of  this  village  always  resides  in  it,  while  that 
of  the  other  generally  lives  at  some  distance  under  tents.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  village,  together  with  the  palm-grove  attached  to  its 
eastern  side,  and  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  trees,  is  2,260  paces. 
The  lower  or  south-eastern  village,  the  circumference  of  which  is 
600  paces,  is  separated  from  the  former  by  an  interval  of  about  400 
paces,  and  has  at  present  no  palm-grove,  all  the  gardens  having  been 
destroyed  or  ruined  by  neglect,  and  only  twenty  or  thirty  palm-trees 
now  remaining  scattered  about  the  place.  About  100  paces  further 
down  the  declivity  of  the  valley,  is  a  group  of  three  small  gardens 


surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  in  bad  condition ;  and  at  about  the  same 
distance  beyond,  another  in  the  same  state.  The  only  advantage 
peculiar  to  this  quarter  is  that  of  a  large  "zawiya,"  the  principal 
articles  in  the  inventory  of  which  are  eight  holy  doves.  But  this  also 
has  now  become  but  an  imaginary  advantage,  as,  according  to  its  learned 
keeper's  doleful  complaints,  it  is  very  rarely  visited.  In  this  as  well  as 
in  the  other  quarter,  all  the  houses  are  built  of  gypsum.  As  Mizda  is 
a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  country,  I  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  a  particular  sketch  of  the  oasis  also  from  this  side. 

This  oasis  is  very  diminutive  ;    but  two  caravan-routes,  one  from 
Murzuk  and  one  from  Ghadames,  join  at  this  point.     The  inhabitants 
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are  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  enjoy  the  fame  of  strict  honesty.  Every- 
thing is  here  considered  as  secure ;  and  the  camels  which  cannot  find 
food  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  driven  into  the  green  valley  at  four  or 
five  minutes'  distance,  and  left  there  without  a  guardian.  I  make  these 
statements  advisedly,  as  reflections  of  a  different  kind  have  been  made 
on  their  character.  The  people  seem  to  suffer  much  from  sore  eyes. 
When  we  asked  them  about  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  road 
before  us,  they  spoke  of  a  high  mount,  Terlnsa,  which,  however,  we 
did  not  afterwards  recognize. 

In  the  alternoon  I  made  an  excursion  with  Overweg  to  Jebel  Durm&n, 
situated  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  south-east.     It  is  rather  a 


spur  of  the  plateau  jutting  out  into  the  broad  valley,  and,  with  its  steep, 
precipitous,  and  washed  walls,  nearly  detached  and  extremely  narrow 
as  it  is — a  mere  neck  of  rock — looks  much  like  a  castle.  Upon  the 
middle  of  its  steep  side  is  a  small  zawiya  belonging  to  the  Zintdn.  The 
prospect  from  this  steep  and  almost  insulated  pile  could  not,  of  course, 
be  very  extensive,  as  the  mount  itself  is  on  the  general  level  of  the 
plateau ;  but  we  obtained  a  fine  view  over  the  sea  of  heights  surround- 
ing the  broad  valley  and  the  several  tributaries  of  which  it  is  formed. 
Night  was  setting  in,  and  we  returned  to  our  tent. 

Having  heard  our  Zintani  make  frequent  mention  of  an  ancient  castle 
with  numerous  sculptures,  and  situated  at  no  great  distance,  I  resolved 
to  visit  it,  and  set  out  tolerably  early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April, 
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accompanied  by  the  Arab  and  one  of  our  shoushes.  We  had  first  to 
send  for  one  of  our  camels,  which  was  grazing  at  about  three  miles' 
distance,  in  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  wady  south-east  from  our  encamp- 
ment. It  was  only  on  this  occasion  that  I  became  aware  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  valley  of  Mizda,  and  its  relation  to  the  Wady  Sofejin  ;  for 
we  did  not  reach  this  latter  wady  until  we  had  traversed  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  sandy  plain,  and  crossed  a  mountain-spur  along  a  defile 
called  Khurmet  bu  Matek,  at  the  distance  of  at  least  eight  miles  from  our 
encampment.  This  is  the  famous  valley  mentioned,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, by  the  celebrated  Andalusian  geographer  El  Bekri.    Figs  and  olive- 


trees  adorn  its  upper  part,  which  is  said  to  stretch  out  as  far  as  Erhebat, 
a  district  one  day  and  a  half  beyond  Zintan ;  barley  is  cultivated  in  its 
middle  course,  while  wheat,  from  which  the  favourite  dish  ajin  is  made, 
is  grown  chiefly  in  its  lower  part  near  Tawargha.  The  valley  seems 
worthy  of  better  fortune  than  that  to  which  it  is  reduced  at  present ; 
for  when  we  marched  along  it,  where  it  ran  S.  20  W.  to  N.  20  E., 
we  passed  ruins  of  buildings  and  water-channels,  while  the  soil 
exhibited  evident  traces  of  former  cultivation.  I  listened  with  interest 
to  the  Zintani,  who  told  me  that  the  valley  produced  an  excellent  kind 
of  barley,  and  that  the  Kuntarar,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Zintan,  his 
countrymen,  and  the  Welad  Bu-Sef,  vied  with  each  other  in  cultivating 
it,  and,  in  former  times  at  least,  had  often  engaged  in  bloody  contests 
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for  the  proprietorship  of  the  ground.  When  I  expressed  my  surprise  at 
his  joining  the  name  of  his  countrymen  with  those  of  the  other  tribes 
hereabouts,  he  gave  me  the  interesting  information  that  the  Zintan  had 
been  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  tribes  in  this  quarter  before 
the  time  of  the  Turks,  and  held  all  this  country  in  a  state  of  subjection. 
Since  then  their  political  power  and  influence  had  been  annihilated,  but 
they  had  obtained  by  other  means  right  of  possession  in  Mizda  as  well 
as  in  Ghariya,  and  still  further,  in  the  very  heart  of  Fezz&n,  by  lending 
the  people  money  to  buy  corn,  or  else  corn  in  kind,  and  had  in  this  way 
obtained  the  proprietorship  of  a  great  number  of  the  date-trees,  which 
were  cultivated  and  taken  care  of  by  the  inhabitants  for  a  share  of  the 
produce.  Formerly  the  people  of  Zint&n  were  in  possession  of  a 
large  castle,  where  they  stored  up  their  provisions  ;  but  since  the  time 
of  the  Turkish  dominion,  their  custom  has  been  to  bring  home  the  fruits 


of  their  harvests  only  as  they  want  them.     In  Wady  Shati  we  were  to 
meet  a  caravan  of  these  enterprising  people. 

While  engaged  in  this  kind  of  conversation  we  entered  a  smaller 
lateral  valley  of  Wady  Sofejin,  and  reached  the  foot  of  a  projecting  hill 
on  its  western  side,  which  is  crowned  with  a  castle.  Here  it  was  that 
I  was  to  find  marvellous  ancient  sculptures  and  drawings ;  but  I  soon 
perceived  that  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  cherish  any  high  expectations. 
The  castle,  as  it  now  stands,  is  evidently  an  Arab  edifice  of  an  early 
period,  built  of  common  stones  hewn  with  some  regularity,  and  set  in 
horizontal  layers,  but  not  all  of  the  same  thickness.  It  forms  almost  a 
regular  square,  and  contains  several  vaulted  rooms,  all  arranged  with 
a  certain  degree  of  symmetry  and  regularity.  But  while  we  pronounce 
the  main  building  to  be  Arab,  the  gateway  appears  to  be  evidently  of 
Roman  workmanship,  and  must  have  belonged  to  some  older  edifice 
which  the  Arab  chieftain  who  built  this  castle  probably  found  in  the 
place, — a  conjecture  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  several  ornamental 
fragments  lying  about.         ;. 
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It  is  a  pity  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  domestic  history  of  these 
countries  during  the  period  of  the  Arab  dynasties,  though  a  step  in 
advance  has  been  made  by  the  complete  publication  of  Ebn  Khaldun's 
history ;  else  we  should  regard  with  more  interest  these  relics  of  their 
days  of  petty  independence.  This  castle,  as  well  as  another,  the 
description  of  which  I  shall  subjoin  here,  though  it  was  visited  some 
days  later,  is  called  after  a  man  named  Khafaji  'Aamer,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  powerful  chief  of  great  authority  in  Tunis  no  less  than  in 
Tarabolus  (Tripoli). 

The  other  ruin,  related  to  this  one  as  well  by  name  as  by  the  style 
of  its  workmanship — but  in  many  respects  more  interesting,  having 
been  evidently  once  a  place  of  Christian  worship — stands  on  a  narrow 
and  detached  neck  of  rock  in  the  Shabet  Um  el  Kharab,  and,  from  its 
whole  plan,  appears  to  have  been  originally  and  principally  a  church 
about  forty-three  feet  square,  sufficiently  large  for  a  small  congregation, 
and  with  more  art  and  comfort  than  one  can  easily  suppose  a  Christian 
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community  in  these  quarters  ever  to  have  possessed.  Hence  greater 
interest  attaches  to  this  building  than  it  would  otherwise  deserve.  It 
closes  with  a  plain  apsis,  in  which  there  are  two  openings  or  doorways 
leading  into  an  open  room  stretching  behind  it  and  the  side-naves,  and 
is  divided  into  three  naves,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  eight  paces, 
and  the  lateral  ones  six  and  a  half  wide.  The  naves  are  divided  from 
one  another  by  columns  with  differently  ornamented  capitals  supporting 
arches,  all  in  the  so-called  round  style  of  architecture.  I  made  pur- 
posely a  sketch  of  two  different  capitals,  in  order  to  show  their  designs  ; 
and  I  think  they  are  very  characteristic.  But  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  the  walls  also  appear  to  have  been  originally  painted  on  stucco, 
though  at  present  but  a  small  piece  of  it  remains  near  the  corner; 
hence  I  conclude  that  the  date  of  the  painting  was  later  than  that  of 
the  erection  of  the  church. 

The  front  of  the  building  has  suffered  in  some  degree  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Arabs,  who  are  said  to  have  carried  away  a  great 
many  sculptures  from  this  place — as  much,  indeed,  a  man  from  Mizda 
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would  have  made  me  believe,  as  fifty-five  camel-loads.  However 
exaggerated  this  statement  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  layer 
over  the  entrance  was  originally  covered  with  ornamental  slabs,  while 
now  only  two  remain  to  the  left  of  the  doorway  ;  and  these,  though  in 
the  same  style  of  sculpture  as  the  capitals,  would  rather  seem  to  have 
been  taken  from  another  edifice.  There  are  many  debatable  points 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  building.  The  first  fact  clearly 
shown  is  the  existence  of  a  Christian  community  or  a  monastery  in 
these  remote  valleys,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  at  least,  under  the 
protection  of  a  powerful  chief;  and  this  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as 
we  know  that  Mohammed  expressly  ordered  that  zealous  priests  and 
monks  should  be  spared,  and  as  we  find  so  many  monasteries  in  several 
other  Mohammedan  countries.  That  it  was  not  merely  a  church,  but 
a  monastery,  seems  plainly  indicated  by  the  division  into  apartments 
or  cells,  which  is  still  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  upper  story.  Attached 
to  the  north  side  of  the  church  was  a  wing  containing  several  simple 
apartments,  as  the  ground-plan  shows  ;  and  on  the  south  corner  of  the 
narrow  ridge  is  a  small  separate  tower  with  two  compartments.  Near 
this  ruin  there  is  another,  which  I  did  not  visit,  called  Ksaer  Labayed 
mta  Derayer,  while  a  third,  called  Ksaer  el  Haemer,  has  been  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SCULPTURES  AND   ROMAN   REMAINS   IN   THE  DESERT — GHARlYA. 

We  lost  the  best  part  of  the  morning,  our  men  not  being  able  to  find 
their  camels,  which  had  roamed  over  the  whole  wady.  Our  road  was 
almost  the  same  as  that  by  which  I  had  returned  the  previous  day ; 
and  we  encamped  in  the  Wady  SOfejin,  on  a  spot  free  from  bushes. 
From  this  place,  accompanied  by  the  Zint&ni,  I  visited,  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  castle  or  convent  in  Shabet  Um  el  kharab,  which  I  have 
described,  and  thence  struck  across  the  stony  plateau  in  order  to  over- 
take our  caravan.  It  was  a  desolate  level,  rarely  adorned  with  humble 
herb  or  flower ;  and  we  hastened  our  steps  to  reach  our  companions. 
Here  I  heard,  from  the  Zintani,  that  his  father  came  every  year  about 
this  season,  with  his  flocks,  to  the  valleys  east  of  our  road,  and  that  he 
would  certainly  be  there  this  year  also.  He  invited  me  to  go  thither 
with  him,  and  to  indulge  in  milk  to  the  extent  of  my  wishes ;  as  for 
myself,  I  declined,  but  allowed  him  to  go,  on  condition  that  he  would 
return  to  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

Even  after  we  had  overtaken  the  caravan,  the  country  continued  in 
general  very  bare  ;  but  we  passed  some  valleys  affording  a  good  deal 
of  herbage  or  adorned  with  some  fine  batum-trees.  About  five  o'clock 
p.m.  we  encamped  in  Wady  Talha,  not  far  from  a  Roman  castle  or 
tower  on  a  hill  to  our  left.  On  visiting  the  ruin,  I  found  it  built  of 
rough  stones  without  cement,  being  about  twenty  feet  square  in  the 
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interior,  with  rounded  corners,  and  with  only  one  narrow  gate,  towards 
the  east.  But'  this  was  not  the  only  remnant  of  antiquity  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  in  front  of  us,  on  the  plateau,  there  appeared  some- 
thing like  a  tower  of  greater  elevation  ;  and  proceeding  early  the  next 
morning,  when  our  people  had  only  begun  to  load,  to  examine  it,  I 
found  it  to  be  a  Roman  sepulchre,  originally  consisting  apparently  of 
three  stories  ;  but  of  these  only  the  base  and  the  first  story  remain, 
while  the  stones  belonging  to  the  upper  one  are  now  scattered  on  the 
ground,  and  show  that  it  was  ornamented  with  small  Corinthian 
columns  at  the  corners.     Even  in  the  most  desolate  spot,  everything  left 


by  the  Romans  has  a  peculiar  finish.  The  first  story,  being  all  that 
at  present  remains,  measures  5  ft.  4  in.  on  the  east  and  west,  and  5  ft. 
9  in.  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  Not  far  from  this  sepulchre  are  the 
ruins  of  another  one,  of  which,  however,  nothing  but  the  base  remains, 
if,  indeed,  it  was  ever  completed.  By  the  time  my  drawing  was  finished, 
the  caravan  had  come  up. 

I  then  passed  several  detached  cones,  the  steep  precipitous  sides  of 
which,  formed  by  the  breaking  away  of  the  strata,  looked  like  so  many 
castles,  and  traversing  Wady  Marsid,  reached  the  camels.  They 
marched  to-day  at  a  very  good  rate,  the  quickest  we  had  as  yet  ob- 
served in  ordinary  travelling — namely,  half  a  mile  in  twelve  minutes, 
making  a  little  less  than  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour ;  but  we  afterwards 
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found  that  this  had  now  become  our  usual  rate,  whereas  before  reaching 
Mizda  we  had  scarcely  ever  exceeded  two  miles  an  hour.  The  load  of 
the  camels,  of  course,  had  been  heavier  in  the  beginning ;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  the  only  reason  of  the  difference.  The  greater  dreariness  of 
the  country,  and  the  impulse  of  our  camel-drivers  and  their  beasts  to  get 
to  their  homes,  must  be  taken  into  account.  I  must  here  observe  that 
Overweg  and  I  measured  our  rate  repeatedly,  with  a  chain  provided  by 
Government,  although  it  was  a  very  fatiguing  labour,  and  injurious  to 
our  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  our  people.  Gradually  the  day  grew  very 
uncomfortable,  a  hot  west  wind  driving  the  sand  into  our  faces,  and 
totally  obscuring  the  sky.  Keeping  along  the  Wady  Teroth,  sometimes 
more  than  a  mile  wide,  we  had  on  our  left  a  broad  mount,  rising  first 
with  a  gradual  ascent,  but  in  its  upper  part  forming  a  steep  and  lofty 
wall  called  el  Khaddamiyeh.  Here,  too,  according  to  the  information 
of  my  faithful  Arab,  there  is  said  to  be  a  Roman  sepulchre.  Having 
passed  a  small  defile,  and  crossed  another  valley,  we  had  other  Roman 
ruins  on  our  right,  a  castle  as  it  seemed,  and  near  it  something  like 
a  sepulchre  ;  but  the  sand-storm  hardly  allowed  us  to  look,  still  less  to 
go  in  that  direction. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  turned  off  to  the  west  into  Wady 
Tagije,  and  encamped  near  the  bed  of  a  torrent  eight  feet  deep,  which 
amply  testifies  that,  at  times,  a  considerable  stream  is  formed  here,  a 
fact  confirmed  by  the  fresh  and  luxuriant  herbagespringing  up  in  many 
parts  of  the  valley  among  thick  bushes  and  brushwood.  Nor  was  it 
quite  desolate  even  now;  for  the  flocks  of  the  Welad  Bu-Sef  were 
seen,  and  their  tents  were  said  to  be  not  far  off.  The  upper  part  of  the 
valley  is  called  el  Khurub. 

This  hot  day  proved  a  dies  ater  to  my  Arab,  who  had  gone  to  visit 
his  family.  Having  brought  his  old  father  with  him,  together  with  a 
goat,  as  a  present,  and  a  skin  of  milk,  he  unluckily  arrived  too  late  in 
the  morning  at  our  last  night's  encampment.  He  then  sent  his  father 
back  with  the  goat,  and  began  to  follow  us  in  the  hope  of  soon  over- 
taking the  caravan ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  march  the  whole  intensely 
not  day  without  water,  and  he  could  not  drink  the  milk  in  the  skin, 
which  became  quite  hot,  so  that  he  suffered  greatly,  and  arrived  in  a 
very  exhausted  state. 

The  fine  herbage  procured  us  a  whole  day's  rest,  as  the  camel-drivers 
were  in  no  haste  to  bring  up  their  camels.  Not  knowing  this,  but  yet 
convinced  that  we  should  not  start  at  an  early  hour,  as  the  well  was 
at  some  distance,  and  following  the  information  received  from  the 
Zintani,  who  was  himself  too  lame  to  accompany  me,  I  had  taken  my 
gun  and  pistols  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  gone  in  the 
direction  of  the  valley  to  look  after  a  monument.  After  nearly  two 
hours'  march  I  distinguished  something  like  a  high  pillar,  and,  proceeding 
straight  towards  it,  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  richest  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  monument  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity,  and  an  indisputable 
proof  that  these  regions,  now  so  poor,  must  have  then  supported  a 
population  sufficiently  advanced  in  taste  and  feeling  to  admire  works 
of  a  refined  character. 
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The  monument  rises,  upon 
a  base  of  three  steps  and  in 
three  stories,  nearly  to  a 
height  of  forty-eight  feet. 
The  base  contains  a  sepul- 
chral chamber  4  ft.  \o\  in. 
long,  and  4  ft.  \  in.  broad, 
with  three  niches,  one  on  the 
north,  and  two  on  the  east 
side.  This  side  was  the 
principal  face  of  the  monu- 
ment, forming  its  most  orna- 
mented part.  The  first  story 
measures  at  its  base  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  5  ft.  5§  in., 
and  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  4  ft.  io|  in. :  it  consists 
of  six  layers  of  stones,  on  the 
lowest  of  which  is  represented 
a  pair  of  wild  animals,  pro- 
bably panthers,  with  their 
fore  legs  or  paws  resting  upon 
a  sepulchral  urn,  as  if  they 
were  watching  it ;  on  the  next 
layer  above  is  seen  the  hand- 
some bust  of  a  young  female  ; 
two  layers  intervene  without 
sculpture ;  and  the  fifth  is 
ornamented  on  all  the  four 
sides  with  hunting-scenes. 
The  frieze  on  every  side  is 
formed  by  four  rosettes  ;  but 
that  on  the  north  side  has 
some  additional  decoration, 
the  second  rosette  on  that 
side,  from  the  east,  exhibiting 
a  group  of  centaurs,  and  the 
fourth  a  cock.  Upon  this 
part  of  the  frieze  is  a  garland 
of  clusters  of  grapes ;  then 
follows  the  moulding. 

In  the  second  story  the 
third  layer  forms  the  sill  and 
lower  part  of  a  false  door  very 
richly  ornamented,  and  on  the 
fifth  layer  a  pair  of  genii  hold 
a  coronal  over  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre,  a  representa- 
tion which  seems  to  intimate 
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Christian  ideas.  Above  it  a  niche  contains  the  busts  of  a  man  and 
his  wife ;  but  on  the  north  side  an  elderly  woman  occupies  a  niche 
with  her  bust,  probably  in  her  character  as  proprietress  of  the  single 
sepulchral  niche  of  the  tomb  below.  Above  is  an  ornament  with 
two  bunches  of  grapes  ;  and  then  follows  the  frieze,  of  the  common 
Ionic  order.  The  moulding  is  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof  about 
twelve  feet  high,  which  has  lost  its  summit ;  otherwise  the  whole  monu- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  sepulchral  chamber,  which  has  been 
broken  up  in  search  of  treasures,  is  in  the  best  state  of  preservation, 
notwithstanding  its  very  slender  proportions,-^  circumstance  very 
remarkable,  after  a  lapse  of  at  least  more  than  sixteen  centuries.  No 
wonder  that  the  natives  of  these  regions  now  regard  these  tall  sepul- 
chral monuments,  so  strange  at  present  in  this  land  of  desolation,  as 
pagan  idols,  and  call  them  "  sanem  ;  "  for  I  myself,  when  alone  in  front 
of  the  monument  in  this  wide,  solitary  valley,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  the  deep,  precipitous  side  of  a  plateau  adjoining  the  Khaddamiye 
on  the  east,  felt  impressed  by  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  awe  and 
veneration. 

My  sketch  being  finished,  I  was  still  attracted  to  a  greater  distance 
up  the  valley  by  something  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  another  monu- 
ment ;  but  it  was  only  a  mark  fixed  by  the  Arabs,  and  served  but  to 
lengthen  my  march  back,  which  was  more  slow,  as  the  heat  had  set  in. 
But  I  was  well  satisfied  with  my  morning's  work ;  and  my  companions 
were  greatly  astonished  when  they  saw  the  sketch.  In  the  afternoon 
I  made  with  Overweg  another  excursion  in  the  opposite  direction,  when 
after  an  hour's  march  we  ascended  a  height  and  obtained  a  most  inter- 
esting view  over  this  singular  tract,  which  seems  to  be  the  fragmentary 
border  of  a  plateau  torn  and  severed  by  ravines  and  precipices,  so  that 
only  wall-like  cliffs,  rising  like  so  many  islands  out  of  a  sea  of  desola- 
tion, indicate  its  height.  A  high  craggy  ridge  towards  the  west,  with 
precipitous  pinnacled  walls,  looked  like  a  castle  of  the  demons.  Just 
in  a  ravine  on  the  border  of  this  wild  scene  of  natural  revolutions,  my 
companion  had  the  good  luck  to  find  some  very  interesting  fossils,  par- 
ticularly that  beautiful  specimen  which  after  him  has  been  called 
Exogyra  Overwegi ;  but  our  zeal  had  carried  us  too  far,  and  it  grew 
dark  as  we  commenced  our  return,  so  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
groping  our  way  back  to  our  encampment,  where  we  arrived  weary  and 
fatigued,  after  having  caused  our  people  a  good  deal  of  apprehension. 

We  were  roused  from  our  refreshing  sleep  as  early  as  two  o'clock 
after  midnight ;  but  this  was  a  mere  sham  of  our  camel-drivers,  who 
feigned  making  up  for  the  loss  of  yesterday,  and  after  all  we  did  not 
get  off  early.  Our  road  carried  us  from  wady  to  wady,  which  were 
generally  separated  from  each  other  by  a  defile,  occasionally  presenting 
some  difficulty  of  passage.  We  left  a  castle  of  Roman  workmanship, 
as  it  seemed,  in  the  distance  to  the  left,  and  further  on  to  the  right  a 
slight  stone  wall  called  Hakl  el  Urinsa,  dating  from  the  petty  wars 
between  the  Arab  tribes.  We  had  already  passed  a  few  small  ethel- 
bushes ;  but  now  we  came  to  a  most  venerable-looking  old  tree  called 
Athelet  Si    Mohammed   fi   Useat,   spreading   out  its  weather-beaten 
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branches  to  a  considerable  distance  :  under  this  I  sat  down  quietly  for 
a  while,  waiting  for  our  people,  who  were  still  behind.  The  caravan  at 
length  came  up  ;  and  continuing  our  march,  we  soon  passed  on  our 
right  hand  the  chapel  of  a  great  Merabet  of  the  Welad  Bu-Sef,  called 
Si  Rashedan.  The  Welad  Bu-S6f  in  general  enjoy  great  authority  with 
the  other  tribes  for  their  sanctity  of  life  and  purity  of  manners ;  they 
allow  no  stranger  to  come  near  their  villages,  but  pitch  a  tent  for  him  at 
a  distance,  and  treat  him  well. 

The  Welad  Bu-SeT  are  remarkable  for  the  excellent  breed  of  their 
camels,  which  they  treat  almost  as  members  of  their  families.  It  is 
curious  that  this  tribe,  intent  upon  right  and  justice,  has  waged  war 
incessantly  from  ancient  times  with  the  Urfilla,  the  most  warlike  and 
violent  of  the  tribes  of  these  regions.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  whether 
they  are  related  to  the  WeUd  Bu-Sef  of  the  western  part  of  the  desert, 
who  are  likewise  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  manners,  but  who  it 
seems  would  scruple,  on  religious  grounds,  to  call  a  man  'Abd  e'  nebi 
(Slave  of  the  Prophet),  which  is  the  name  of  the  ancestor  of  the  Eastern 
Bu-Sef. 

Emerging  from  a  defile,  upon  high  ground,  early  in  the  afternoon,  we 
obtained  a  view  over  Wady  Zemzem,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  valleys 
of  this  part  of  North  Africa.  It  runs  in  general  from  west  to  east- 
north-east,  and  is  furnished  with  a  great  many  wells,  the  most  famous  of 
which  are  el  Abiadh,  Sm6la,  Ndkhala,  Uridden,  Halk  el  Wady,  and,  a 
little  further  down,  T6der.  In  half  an  hour  we  encamped  in  the  valley, 
full  of  herbage  and  with  a  goodly  variety  of  trees.  A  caravan  coming 
from  the  natron-lakes,  and  carrying  their  produce  to  Tripoli,  was  here 
encamped.  I  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  ascending,  in  the 
afternoon,  a  projecting  eminence  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  which 
was  broken  and  rent  into  a  great  variety  of  precipices  and  ravines  ;  but 
its  summit,  being  on  a  level  with  the  plateau,  did  not  afford  me  such  a 
distant  view  as  I  had  expected.  The  cliff  was  formed  of  strata  of  marl 
and  gypsum,  and  contained  many  fossil  shells. 

As  soon  as  we  left  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  the  path,  which  became 
rugged  and  stony,  led  up  the  southern  cliffs,  went  round  the  east  side 
of  the  conspicuous  promontory,  and  then  continued  to  wind  along 
between  the  slopes  of  the  higher  level  of  the  plateau.  A  hill,  dis- 
tinguished from  among  the  surrounding  heights  by  the  peculiar  shape 
of  its  cone,  has  here  received  the  significant  name  Shush  el  abid — the 
Slaves'  Cap.  A  little  further  on,  the  roads  separate,  that  to  the  left 
leading  along  the  principal  branch  of  the  valley  to  the  little  town 
Ghariya,  while  the  eastern  goes  to  the  well  Taboniye.  One  might 
suppose  that  in  a  desolate  country  like  this,  and  just  at  the  entrance 
into  a  desert  tract  of  great  extent,  the  caravans  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  those  abodes  of  life  which  still  exist :  but  this  is  not  the 
case  ;  they  avoid  them  intentionally,  as  if  a  curse  were  attached  to 
them,  and  those  places,  of  course,  fall  every  day  more  and  more  into 
decay.  After  a  little  consultation,  the  path  by  Taboniye  was  thought 
preferable,  and  we  took  it.  The  rough  and  stony  character  of  the 
country  ceased,  and  we  gradually  entered  a  fine  valley,  called  Wady 
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Tolagga,  richly  clothed  with 
a  variety  of  trees  and  bushes, 
such  as  the  sidr,  the  ethel, 
the  ghurdok,  and  several 
others.  After  meeting  here 
with  a  caravan,  we  caught 
the  gladdening  and  rare  sight 
of  an  Arab  encampment,  be- 
longing to  the  Urinsa,  and 
obtained  some  milk.  With- 
out cros'sing  any  separation 
or  defile,  but  always  keeping 
along  the  same  valley,  we  ap- 
proached the  well  Taboniye. 
But  near  it  the  vegetation  is 
less  rich  ;  the  soil  is  inter- 
mixed with  salt,  and  covered 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  low 
tree  called  by  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  country, 
fro, — a  term  which  in  pure 
Arabic  would  only  mean  "  a 
branch." 

While  our  people  were 
busily  employed  pitching  the 
tents,  I  went  at  once  to 
examine  a  monument  which, 
for  the  last  hour  of  our  march, 
had  stood  as  a  landmark 
ahead  of  us.  I  reached  it  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  our  encamp- 
ment, over  very  stony  and 
rugged  ground.  It  was  well 
worth  the  pains  I  had  taken ; 
for,  though  it  is  less  magnifi- 
cent than  the  monument  in 
West  Tagije,  its  workmanship 
would  excite  the  interest  of 
travellers,  even  if  it  were 
situated  in  a  fertile  and  well- 
inhabited  country,  and  not  in 
a  desolate  wilderness  like 
this,  where  a  splendid  build- 
ing is  of  course  an  object  of 
far  greater  curiosity.  It  is  a 
sepulchre  about  twenty-five 
feet  high,  and  rising  in  three 
stories  of  less  slender  proportions  than  the  monument  above  described, 
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and  is  probably  of  a  later  period.  The  sketch  on  the  preceding  page 
will  suffice  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  it. 

Near  this  is  another  sepulchre,  occupying  a  more  commanding 
situation,  and  therefore  probably  of  older  date,  but  it  is  almost  entirely 
destroyed ;  and  a  third  one  in  an  equally  ruinous  state,  but  of  larger 
proportions  than  either,  is  seen  further  south-east.  These  monuments 
serve  to  show  that  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  these  regions  was 
not  of  momentary  duration,  but  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  as  the 
different  styles  of  the  remains  clearly  proves.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  no  common  soldier  could  pretend  to  the  honour  of  such  a  tomb ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  these  sepulchres  were  destined  to  contain  the 
earthly  remains  of  some  of  the  consecutive  governors  or  officers 
stationed  at  the  neighbouring  place,  which  I  shall  soon  describe. 

Like  a  solitary  beacon  of  civilization,  the  monument  rises  over  this 
sea-like  level  of  desolation,  which,  stretching  out  to  an  immense  distance 
south  and  west,  appears  not  to  have  appalled  the  conquerors  of  the 
ancient  world,  who  even  here  have  left  behind  them,  in  "lithographed 
proof,"  a  reminiscence  of  a  more  elevated  order  of  life  than  exists  at 
present  in  these  regions.  The  flat  valley  below,  with  its  green  strip 
of  herbage,  stretches  far  into  the  stony  level;  and  beyond,  north- 
eastwards, the  desolate  waste  extends  towards  Ghariya. 

I  returned  to  the  encampment,  which  meanwhile  had  sprung  up 
on  the  open  space  round  the  well,  and  was  anxious  to  quench  my 
thirst  with  a  draught  of  the  precious  liquid  ;  but  the  water  was  rather 
salt,  and  disagreed  with  me  so  long  as  I  continued  to  use  it, — that  is, 
for  the  next  seven  days.  That  we  might  make  good  use  of  our 
leisure  hours,  all  three  of  us  went  the  next  day  to  Ghariya,  or  rather 
Ghariya  el  gharbiya — i.e.,  western,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more 
distant  eastern  place  of  the  same  name. 

Cheerfully  as  we  set  forward,  we  were  heartily  glad  when,  after 
a  three  hours'  march,  we  saw  the  northern  tower  of  the  place  become 
visible  over  the  monotonous  stony  plain,  the  wide  and  unbounded 
expanse  of  which  seemed  to  indicate  something  above  a  single  day's 
excursion.  Alter  having  also  descried  the  half-ruined  dwellings  of  the 
village,  we  were  eagerly  looking  out  for  the  palm-grove,  when  we 
suddenly  reached  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine,  in  which,  on  our  left,  the 
fresh  green  plantation  started  forth,  while  all  around  was  naked  and 
bare.  We  crossed  the  ravine,  leaving  the  grove  on  our  left,  and 
ascended  the  opposite  cliffs  towards  the  ruined  cluster  of  miserable 
cottages,  when,  having  traversed  the  desolate  streets,  we  encamped 
outside  the  Roman  gate,  the  massive  and  regular  architecture  of  which 
formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  frail  and  half-ruined  structures  of 
the  village.     We  were  greatly  astonished  to  find  such  a  work  here. 

It  has  but  little  resembance  to  the  Roman  castle  or  station  at 
Bonjem,  such  as  it  is  seen  in  Captain  Lyon's  drawing ;  for  while  the 
latter  represents  a  single  gateway  flanked  by  two  quadrangular  towers, 
the  building  at  Ghariya  consists  of  three  archways,  flanked  by  towers 
with  receding  walls.  The  two  smaller  gateways  have  been  almost 
entirely  filled  with  rubbish ;  the  upper  layer  likewise  is  gone,  and 
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only  those  stones  which  form  the  arch  itself  are  preserved,  the  centre 
stone  above  the  principal  arch,  bearing  the  inscription  "  PRO.  AFR. 
ILL."  (provincia  Africae  illustris),  encircled  by  a  coronal,  while  that 
above  the  eastern  side-gate  is  ornamented  with  a  large  sculpture,  the 
lower  part  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  distinctly,  except  the 
trace  of  a  chariot  and  a  person  in  curious  attire  following  it,  while  the 
upper  part  represents  two  eagles  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  half-extended 
wings,  holding  a  coronal,  and  at  each  end  a  female  genius,  in  a  flying 
posture,  stretching  out  a  larger  and  a  smaller  coronal.  Besides  this, 
and  a  few  Berber  names,  there  is  no  inscription  now  on  the  building ; 
but  an  inscription  found  in  another  place,  which  I  shall  soon  mention, 


and  which  was  probably  originally  placed  over  the  small  archway 
on  the  right,  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  this  fortification  dates  from 
the  time  of  Marc.  Aurel.  Severus  Antoninus,  and  if  not  built  in  the 
years  between  232  and  235  after  Christ,  at  least  was  then  in  existence. 

As  the  ground-plan,  which  is  here  subjoined,  evidently  shows,  this  is 
not  by  itself  a  complete  building,  and  could  only  afford  quarters  to  a 
very  limited  number  of  soldiers  acting  as  a  guard :  in  fact  it  can  only  be 
the  well-fortified  entrance  into  the  Roman  station  ;  but  of  the  station 
itself  I  was  unable  to  discover  any  traces,  though  a  great  quantity  of 
stones  from  some  building  lie  scattered  about  in  the  village.  The  only 
ancient  building  which  I  was  able  to  discover,  besides  the  gate,  was 
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a  cistern  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  wall,  near  the  slope  into  the 
wady,  which  is  here  very  precipitous.  It  was  probably  60  ft.  long, 
for  at  30  ft.  there  is  an  arch  dividing  it ;  but  one  half  of  it,  except 
a  space  of  about  8  ft.,  has  been  filled  with  rubbish:  its  breadth  is 
5  ft.  2>i  m-  Perhaps  the  whole  fortification  was  never  finished  ;  the 
inner  edge  of  the  stones  would  seem  to  intimate  that  not  even  the 
gateway  received  its  entire  ornament. 

While  I  was  busy  making  a  drawing  of  the  ruins,  Overweg,  who,  in 
order  to  measure  the  elevation  of  the  place  by  boiling  water,  had 
directed  his  steps  to  a  rising  ground  at  some  distance  north  of  the 
village,  which  was  crowned  with  a  tower,  sent  to  inform  me  that  on  the 
tower  was  a  large  Roman  inscription,  which  he  was  unable  to  make  out ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  sketch  I  went  thither.  It  is  a  round 
Arab  tower,  only  two  large  ancient  stones  having  been  made  use  of  -as 
jambs,  while  a  large  slab,  covered  with  an  inscription,  is  used  as  an 
impost,  owing  to  which  circumstance  the  inhabitants  generally  regard 

,  „  even    the    tower 

as  a  Christian  or 
Roman  building. 
The  inscription, 
which  was  evi- 
dently taken  from 
the  fortified   sta- 

<■'-«'•  •»"-•*'  sSt— «S1 >      tion,   is   32/2  in. 

long,  and  1  ^\%  in.  high,  and  consists  of  nine  lines.  It  has  been  read 
and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Hogg  in  the  following  manner. 

I(mperatori)  Caes(ari)  M.  Aurelio  Severo  Alexandro  P(atri)  P(atriae) 
P(i)o  Felici  Aug(usto)  Et  paguset  senatus  etcastr(um)  [orcastrum  muni  turn] 
et  municipium  .  .  .  d.  d. ;  poni  curavit  Severianae  P.  Nero  situs  vexillationis 
leg(ioni)s  IV.  S(cythicae) ;  [or  legionis  XXI.  Victricis  Severianae]  dec(urio) 
Maurorum  e(t)  solo  (o)pere  (e)andem  vexillationem  instituit. 

"To  the  Emperor  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus,  Father  of  his  Country, 
Pious,  Happy,  Augustus,  the  district,  the  senate,  the  camp,  and  free  town  of 
.  .  .  dedicate  (this).  ...  P.  Nero  Decurion  of  the  Moors,  caused  the  station 
of  the  Severian  regiment  (horse)  of  the  21st  Legion,  Victorious,  Severian,  to 
be  established ;  and  he  instituted  by  his  own  act  the  same  regiment." 

As  for  the  tower,  or  nadhur,  it  was  evidently  erected  in  former  times 
in  order  to  give  timely  notice  when  a  band  of  freebooters — "el  jaesh" 
(the  army),  as  they  are  called  here — was  hovering  around  the  solitary 
village ;  for  this  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  its  destruction, 
the  Urfilla  being  said  to  have  been  always  watching  and  lying  in  ambush 
round  this  lonely  place,  to  attack  and  rob  small  parties  coming  from  or 
going  to  it ;  they  are  said  even  to  have  once  captured  the  whole  place. 
The  consequence  is,  that  it  has  now  scarcely  thirty  male  inhabitants  to 
bear  arms,  and  is  avoided  by  the  caravans  as  pestilent,  the  water,  they 
say,  being  very  unwholesome.  The  small  remnant  of  the  inhabitants 
have  a  very  pale  and  ghastly  appearance,  but  I  think  this  is  owing 
rather  to  the  bad  quality  of  their  food  than  to  that  of  the  water.    In 
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former  times  it  is  said  to  have  been  celebrated  on  account  of  a  merabet 
of  the  name  of  Sidi  Madi. 

As  soon  as  I  had  sufficiently  examined  the  ruins  and  the  village, 
I  hastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  The  contrast  between  the 
ruined  hovels  of  the  village,  perched  on  the  naked  rock,  and  the  green, 
fresh  plantation,  fed  by  a  copious  supply  of  water,  is  very  great.  Thick, 
luxuriant,  and  shady  clusters  are  here  formed,  principally  around  the 
basin  filled  by  the  spring,  which  rushes  forth  from  beneath  a  rock,  and 
gives  life  to  the  little  oasis ;  its  temperature  I  found,  at  half-past  one 
o'clock  p.m.,  70^°  Fahr.,  while  that  of  the  air  was  70°  The  number  of 
the  date-trees,  though  small,  is  nevertheless  larger  than  in  Mizda,  and 
may  be  nearer  to  350  than  to  300.  The  water  of  the  ravine  after  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  joins  the  Wadi  Zemzem,  the  principal  valley  of  this 
whole  district,  which  together  with  Wady  Sofejin  and  Wady  Bet, 
carries  all  the  streams  collected  hereabouts  to  the  sea. 

According  to  our  Zintani,  the  path  leading  to  Taboniye  from  the 
western  village  first  lies  over  the  hamm&da,  then  crosses  a  ravine  called 
Wady  Khatab,  leads  again  over  the  plateau,  crosses  another  wady,  and 
at  length,  after  about  ten  miles,  as  it  seems,  reaches  the  ravine  of 
Ghariya  e'  sherkiya,  stretching  from  west  to  east,  the  grove,  of  about 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  other  oasis,  being  formed  at  the  north  and  west 
bases  of  the  rocky  height  upon  which  the  place  stands.  At  the  side  of 
the  village  there  is,  he  said,  a  large  Roman  castle,  far  larger  than  that 
in  the  western  one,  of  about  eight  or  ten  feet  elevation  at  present,  but 
without  an  arched  gateway  of  that  kind,  and  without  inscriptions.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  eminence  are  only  a  few  palms,  and  on  the  south 
side  none.  The  village  is  distinguished  by  a  merabet  called  Bu-Sbaeha. 
Neither  from  the  Zintani  nor  from  anybody  else  did  I  hear  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  two  solitary  ksur  are  called  by  the  peculiar  name 
Waringa ;  I  learnt  it  afterwards  only  from  Mr.  Richardson's  statement, 
and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  name  was  intended  for  Urinsa. 

We  returned  by  a  more  northern  path,  which  at  first  led  us  through  a 
rather  difficult  rocky  passage,  but  afterwards  joined  our  path  of  yester- 
day. Overweg  and  I  had  no  time  to  lose  in  preparing  for  our  journey 
over  the  hammada,  or  plateau,  while  Mr.  Richardson  was  obliged,  by 
the  conduct  of  the  ill-provided  and  ill-disciplined  blacks  who  accom- 
panied him,  to  follow  us  by  night.  We  therefore  got  up  very  early  next 
morning,  but  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  by  the  quarrels  among  our  camel- 
drivers,  who  were  trying,  most  unjustly,  to  reserve  all  the  heavy  loads 
for  the  camels  of  the  inexperienced  Tarki  lad  'AH  Karamra,  till  they 
excited  his  indignation,  and  a  furious  row  ensued.  This  youth,  though 
his  behaviour  was  sometimes  awkward  and  absurd,  excited  my  interest 
in  several  respects.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  Tawarek,  as  they  are 
called,  settled  in  Wady  el  Gharbi,  and  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Tripoli 
with  three  camels,  to  try  his  chance  of  success,  although  members  of 
that  nation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tinylkum,  rarely  visit  Tripoli. 
He  was  slender  and  well-formed,  of  a  glossy  light-black  complexion, 
and  with  a  profile  truly  Egyptian  ;  his  manners  were  reserved,  and 
totally  different  from  those  of  his  Fezzani  companions. 
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At  length  we  were  under  way,  and  began  gradually  to  ascend  along 
the  strip  of  green  which  followed  the  shelving  of  the  plateau  into  the 
valley,  leaving  the  Roman  sepulchre  at  some  distance  to  our  right.  The 
flat  Wady  Labaerek,  which  is  joined  by  Wady  Shak,  was  still  adorned 
with  gattuf  and  r6tem.  It  was  not  till  we  had  passed  the  little  hill 
called  Lebaerek,  and  made  another  slight  ascent,  that  we  reached  the 
real  level  of  the  terrible  Hammada;  the  ascent,  or  shelving  ground, 
from  Taboniye  to  this  point  being  called  el  Mudhar  mta  el  Hammada, 
and  the  spot  itself,  where  the  real  Hammada  begins,  Bu-safar,  a  name 
arising  from  the  obligation  which  every  pilgrim  coming  from  the  north, 
who  has  not  before  traversed  this  dreaded  district,  lies  under,  to  add  a 
stone  to  the  heaps  accumulated  by  former  travellers. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  importance  attached  to  the  dreary 
character  of  this  region,  I  found  it  far  less  naked  and  bare  than  I  had 
imagined  it  to  be.  To  the  right  of  our  path  lay  a  small  green  hollow,  of 
cheerful  appearance,  a  branch  of  which  is  said,  probably  with  some 
degree  of  exaggeration,  to  extend  as  far  as  Ghadames ;  but  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Hammada  is  occasionally  enlivened  with  small  green 
patches  of  herbage,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  camel.  And  this,  too,  is 
the  reason  why  the  traveller  does  not  advance  at  a  rate  nearly  so  expe- 
ditious as  he  would  expect.  In  the  latter  part  of  our  preceding  journey 
we  generally  had  made  almost  as  much  as  two  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour ;  but  we  scarcely  got  over  two  on  this  level  open  ground.  Of 
course,  the  wider  the  space  the  wider  the  dispersion  of  the  straggling 
camels  ;  and  much  time  is  lost  by  unsteady  direction.  At  the  verdant 
hollow  called  Garra  mta  e'  Nejm  the  eastern  path,  which  is  called  Trik 
el  mugitha  (via  auxiliaris),  and  passes  by  the  village  of  Ghariya,  joined 
our  path. 

At  Wady  Mamura  I  first  observed  the  little  green  bird  generally  called 
asfir,  but  sometimes  mesisa,  which  lives  entirely  upon  the  caravans  as 
they  pass  along,  by  picking  off  the  vermin  from  the  feet  of  the  camels. 
In  the  afternoon  we  observed,  to  our  great  delight,  in  the  green  patch 
called  el  Wueshkeh,  a  cluster  of  stunted  palm-trees.  Hereabouts  the 
camel-drivers  killed  a  considerable  number  of  the  venomous  lizard 
called  bu-keshash  ;  and  the  Tarki  in  particular  was  resolute  in  not 
allowing  any  which  he  saw  to  escape  alive.  After  a  moderate 
march  of  little  more  than  ten  hours  and  a  half,  we  encamped  in  a 
small  hollow  called,  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  green  bush  growing  in  it,  el 
Jederiya.  A  strong  cold  wind,  accompanied  by  rain,  began  to  blow 
soon  after  we  encamped.  The  tent,  not  being  sufficiently  secured, 
was  blown  down  in  the  night ;  and  we  had  some  trouble  in  pitching  it 
again. 

Continuing  our  march,  we  passed,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
poor  solitary  talha-tree  bearing  the  appellation  of  el  Duh6da.  Further 
on  we  found  truffles,  which  in  the  evening  afforded  us  a  delicious 
truffle-soup.  Truffles  are  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the  desert ; 
and  the  greatest  of  Mohammedan  travellers  (Ebn  Batuta)  did  not  forget 
them  in  relating  his  journey  from  Sejelmasa  to  Walata,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.     The  sky  was  very  dark  and  hazy ;  and  the 
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moon  had  an  extraordinary  u  dara,"  or  halo.  We  slept  this  night  without 
a  tent,  and  felt  the  cold  very  sensibly. 

The  march  of  the  following  day  was  a  little  enlivened  by  our  meeting 
with  two  small  caravans  :  the  first,  of  five  camels  ;  the  second,  belong- 
ing to  Ghadamsi  people,  and  laden  with  ivory,  of  fifteen.  With  the 
latter  was  also  a  woman,  sitting  quite  comfortably  in  her  little  cage. 
Shortly  after  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  reached  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  Hammada,  indicated  by  a  heap  of  stones  called, 
very  significantly,  Rejm  el  erha,  1,568  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
We  encamped  soon  after,  when  a  very  heavy  gale  began  to  blow  from 
the  north-north-west  driving  the  swallows,  which  had  followed  our 
caravan,  into  the  tent  and  the  holes  formed  by  the  luggage ;  but  the 
poor  things  found  no  protection,  for  our  tent,  which  was  light  and  high- 
topped,  was  blown  down  again  during  the  night,  while  a  heavy  rain 
accompanied  the  storm,  and  we  as  well  as  our  little  guests  were  left 
awhile  without  shelter,  in  a  very  uncomfortable  situation. 

We  started  rather  late  the  following  morning,  entering  now  upon  the 
very  dreariest  part  of  the  Hammada,  called  el  Homra.  So  far  there 
had  been  only  one  track  over  this  stony  plateau ;  but  in  the  afternoon  a 
path,  called  Mser  ben  Wafi,  branched  off  towards  the  left.  This  path, 
which  leads  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Wady  Shati,  formed  formerly  the 
common  road  to  Fezzan,  the  road  by  way  of  el  Hasi  being  considered 
as  too  insecure,  on  account  of  the  robberies  of  the  Urfilla.  Hence  the 
latter  is  still  called  the  new  road,  "Trik  el  jedid."  Richardson,  who 
had  had  enough  of  the  inconveniences  of  travelling  by  night,  easily  got 
in  advance  of  us  this  morning,  after  our  short  march  of  yesterday,  and 
had  advanced  a  good  way  by  daytime.  We  were  therefore  anxious  to 
come  up  with  him  ;  and  on  our  way  we  encountered  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain  before  we  pitched  our  tent.  The  whole  caravan  being  once  more 
united,  the  increased  variety  of  our  own  party  relieved  a  good  deal  of 
the  feeling  of  monotony  arising  from  the  desolate  character  of  the 
country  through  which  we  travelled.  After  marching  about  seven  miles, 
we  arrived  at  the  greenest  and  largest  hollow  of  the  Hammada,  called 
Wady  el  Alga,  which  we  ought  to  have  reached  yesterday,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  get  this  day  as  near  the  well  as  possible. 

As  it  was,  when  we  encamped  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  still  a  long 
day's  march  before  us,  and  therefore  the  next  day,  from  general  impulse, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  our  arrival  at  the  well,  we  started  at  an  early 
hour,  keeping  the  caravan  together  by  repeated  shouting.  After  a 
march  of  about  twelve  miles,  we  reached  the  first  passage  leading  down 
from  the  Hammada  and  called  Tnie  Twennin  ;  but  it  was  too  steep  and 
precipitous  for  our  rather  heavily  laden  caravan,  and  we  had  to  con- 
tinue till  we  reached  the  Tnie  el  'Ardha,  a  little  after  eleven  o'clock, 
when  we  began  to  descend  from  the  plateau  along  a  rough  winding 
pass.  The  sandstone  of  which  it  is  formed  presented  to  us  a  surface  so 
completely  blackened,  not  only  in  the  unbroken  walls  of  the  ravine,  but 
also  in  the  immense  blocks  which  had  been  detached  from  the  cliffs, 
and  were  lying  about  in  great  confusion,  that  at  first  sight  anybody 
would  have  taken  it  for  basalt ;  but  when  the  stones  were  broken,  their 
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real  nature  became  apparent.  Over  this  broad  layer  of  sandstone, 
which  in  some  places  covered  a  bed  of  clay  mixed  with  gypsum,  there 
was  a  layer  of  marl,  and  over  this,  forming  the  upper  crust,  limestone 
and  flints. 

After  a  winding  course  for  an  hour,  the  narrow  ravine,  shut  in  by 
steep,  gloomy-looking  cliffs,  began  to  widen,  and  our  direction  varied 
less ;  but  still  the  whole  district  retained  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  was  strewn  with  masses  of  black  sandstone,  while 
the  country  ahead  of  us  lay  concealed  in  a  hazy  atmosphere,  which  did 
not  admit  of  an  extensive  view.  Eager  to  reach  the  well,  the  caravan 
being  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  ground,  we  three  travellers,  with 
one  of  the  shoushes,  pushed  on  in  advance,  the  south  wind  driving  the 
sand,  which  lay  in  narrow  strips  along  the  pebbly  ground,  into  our 
faces.  We  cherished  the  hope  of  finding  a  cool  little  grove,  or  at  least 
some  shade,  where  we  might  recline  at  ease  after  our  fatiguing  march  ; 
but,  to  our  great  disappointment,  the  sand  became  deeper,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  small  stunted  palm-bushes.  But  even  these  ceased 
near  the  well,  which  was  dug  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  waste,  and  had 
once  been  protected  by  an  oval-shaped  building,  of  which  nothing  but 
crumbling  ruins  remained. 

It  was  a  cheerless  encampment  after  so  fatiguing  a  march  ;  but  there 
was  at  least  no  more  fear  of  scarcity  of  water,  for  the  well  had  an  abun- 
dant supply.  No  name  could  be  more  appropriate  to  this  place  than  el 
Hasi  (the  well).  There  is  no  need  of  any  discriminating  surname  ;  it  is 
"  the  Well " — the  well  where  the  traveller  who  has  successfully  crossed 
the  Hammada  may  be  sure  to  quench  his  own  thirst  and  that  of  his 
animals.  But  it  is  not  a  cheerful  resting-place,  though  it  is  the  great 
watering-place  on  this  desert  road,  as  he  has  to  cross  the  fearful 
"  burning  plain  "  of  the  Hammada  before  he  reaches  the  spot.  There 
are  several  wells  hereabouts,  which  might  easily  supply  with  water  the 
largest  caravan  in  an  hour's  time ;  for  the  water  is  always  bubbling  up, 
and  keeps  the  same  level. 

The  well  at  the  side  of  which  we  had  encamped  is  rather  narrow  and 
deep,  and  therefore  inconvenient  for  a  large  party ;  but  it  is,  though 
slightly,  protected  by  the  ruins  around  against  the  wind,  which  is  often 
very  troublesome,  and  was  particularly  so  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival. 
Formerly  there  was  here  a  sort  of  fortified  khan,  such  as  is  very  rarely 
seen  in  these  parts,  built  by  the  tribes  of  the  Notman  and  Swaid,  in 
order  to  protect  their  caravans  against  the  pillaging  parties  of  the 
Urfilla,  originally  a  Berber  tribe.  This  building  consisted  of  simple 
chambers,  twenty,  as  it  seems,  in  number,  lying  round  an  oval  court 
which  has  entrances  from  north  and  south.  It  is  thirty  paces  long  by 
sixteen  wide,  the  centre  being  occupied  by  the  well,  which,  as  it  is  dug 
in  the  sandy  soil,  bears  the  general  name  Hasi.  It  has  a  depth  of  five 
fathoms;  and  its  temperature  was  found  to  be  7 if0  Fahr.  The  quality 
of  the  water,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Taboniye,  was  very  good.  The 
elevation  of  this  place  was  found  by  Overweg  to  be  696  feet ;  so  that 
we  had  descended  from  the  highest  point  of  the  Hammada  742  feet. 

As  it  was,  we  felt  heartily  glad  when  our  steady  and  heavy  Tripolitan 
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tent  being  at  length  pitched,  we  were  able  to  stretch  ourselves  without 
being  covered  with  sand.  All  the  people  were  greatly  fatigued,  and 
required  repose  more  than  anything  else.  Out  of  regard  to  the  men 
as  well  as  to  the  camels,  we  were  obliged  to  stay  here  the  following 
day,  though  the  place  was  comfortless  in  the  extreme,  and  did  not 
offer  the  smallest  bit  of  shade.  Scarcely  any  of  our  places  of  encamp- 
ment on  the  whole  journey  seemed  to  me  so  bad  and  cheerless  as  this. 
If  I  had  had  an  animal  to  mount,  I  would  have  gone  on  to  a  cluster  of 
three  or  four  date-trees,  which  are  said  to  be  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  west  from  the  well,  and  belong  to  the  people  of  Zintan, 
to  enjoy  a  little  shade ;  but  our  camels  were  too  much  distressed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WADY  SHATL— OLD  JERMA,— ARRIVAL  IN  MtJRZUK. 

THERE  are  three  roads  from  el  Hasi :  the  westernmost  called  Trik  e' 
du6sa,  after  a  small  cluster  of  palm-trees ;  the  second,  called  Trik  e' 
safar,  stony  and  more  desolate  than  the  former,  but  half  a  day  shorter ; 
and  the  third,  or  eastern,  leading  directly  to  Birgen.  When  we  at 
length  left  our  uncomfortable  encampment  at  el  Hasi,  our  camel-drivers 
chose  the  middle  road,  which  proved  to  be  dismal  and  dreary.  But 
the  first  part  of  it  was  not  quite  so  bad,  the  appearance  of  granite 
among  the  rocks  causing  a  little  variety,  while  tameran  and  shiah 
clothed  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys ;  and  we  had  a  single  specimen  of 
a  beautiful  and  luxuriant  batum-tree.  When,  however,  we  began  to 
enter  the  region  of  the  sand-hills,  intermixed  with  rocky  ridges  and 
cliffs,  the  character  of  the  country  became  desolate  in  the  extreme. 

We  travellers,  being  in  advance,  chose  our  resting-place  for  the  first 
night  near  a  high  rocky  mass  called  el  Medal,  against  the  wish  of  the 
camel-drivers,  who  would  rather  have  encamped  in  the  Shabet  e'  talha, 
further  on.  The  summit  of  the  rocky  eminence  afforded  a  very  inter- 
esting prospect  over  this  singular  district;  and  our  younger  shoush 
discovered,  lower  down,  some  scrawled  figures.  He  came  running  up 
to  inform  me  of  his  discovery;  but  it  was  of  no  interest,  a  cow  and 
a  sheep  being  the  only  figures  plainly  recognizable.  The  Fezzani 
people  come  hither  in  spring,  when  the  rain-water  collects  in  the 
cavities  of  the  rocks,  and  stay  some  months,  in  order  to  allow  the 
camels  to  graze  on  the  young  herbage,  which  then  shoots  up  here 
in  profusion.  Ben  Sbaeda  during  such  a  stay  here  had  lost  a  son, 
near  whose  tomb  the  camel-drivers  said  a  prayer,  or  zikr,  early  the 
next  morning. 

Continuing  our  march,  we  soon  came  to  the  Shabet  e'  talha,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  clothed  with  the  brushwood  called  arfish,  and  with 
the  retem,  or  broom.  Further  on,  when  we  came  upon  the  higher 
rocky  ground,   the   country  grew  more   sterile,  though  we  were  so 
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fortunate  as  to  catch  two  gazelles.  Black  masses  of  sandstone  jutted 
out  on  all  sides,  and  gave  a  wild  air  to  the  desolate  region  through 
which  we  were  passing.  The  sterile  character  of  the  scene  underwent 
no  change  till  next  morning,  when,  on  advancing  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  we  came  to  the  Wady  Siddre,  which  was  enlivened  by  a  few 
talha-trees.  A  narrow  defile  led  us  from  this  place  to  the  Wady 
Boghar,  whence  we  entered  another  defile.  Mid-day  was  past,  when 
we  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  the  date-grove  in  Wady  Sh&ti,  and  the 
high  sand-hills  which  border  the  valley  on  the  south.  Towards  the 
north  it  was  rather  open,  and  we  hastened  on  to  escape  from  the  hot 
desert  through  which  we  were  marching;  but  a  good  while  elapsed 
before  we  reached  the  border  of  the  valley,  which  on  this  side  abounded 
in  herbage.  After  a  mile  and  a  half  we  reached  the  first  wild  palm- 
trees,  thriving  in  separate  and  casually  formed  groups.  Then  followed 
a  belt  of  bare  black  ground,  covered  with  a  whitish  crust  of  salt.  The 
town,  on  the  top  of  a  broad  terraced  rock,  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 
But  I  -  urged  on  my  Bu-Sefi  along  the  winding  path  over  the  hard 
ground ;  Richardson  and  Overweg  followed  close  behind,  while  the 
camel-drivers  had  fallen  back  to  exchange  their  dirty  costume  for  one 
more  decent.  At  length  we  reached  the  north-western  foot  of  the 
picturesque  hill,  and  chose  our  camping-ground  beyond  the  shallow 
bed  of  a  torrent  between  the  date-trees  and  the  corn-fields,  near  the 
largest  fountain, — a  very  agreeable  resting-place,  after  the  dreary 
desert  which  we  had  traversed. 

We  had  felt  tired  so  long  as  the  place  was  yet  ahead  of  us ;  but  we 
had  no  sooner  reached  it  than  all  fatigue  was  gone,  and  Overweg  and  I, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  mallem,  went  forth  to  view  the  interesting 
features  of  the  locality.  It  is  certainly  a  very  rare  spectacle  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  to  see  a  town  on  the  top  of  a  steep  terraced  hill 
in  the  midst  of  a  valley,  and  occupying  an  advantageous  position  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  given  the  place  great  importance  from  very 
ancient  times.  Ederi  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  place  till 
fourteen  years  ago,  when  the  independent  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  was 
broken  by  the  despotism  of  'Abd  el  Jelil  ben  Sef  e'  Nasr,  the  famous 
chief  of  the  Welad  Sliman.  The  old  town  on  the  top  of  the  hill  having 
been  destroyed,  and  there  being  no  longer  a  necessity  for  a  fortified 
residence,  under  the  civilized  though  exhausting  government  of  the 
Turks,  the  new  village  was  built  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  hill,  on 
which  side  lies  the  chapel  of  the  Merabet  Bu-Derbala,  and  another  of 
less  fame,  a  little  east  of  the  former,  called  Sidi  'Abd  e'  Salam. 

The  new  village  has  two  gates.  Crossing  it,  we  ascended  the  steep 
narrow  streets  of  the  old  town,  which  seems  to  have  been  densely 
inhabited,  and  from  the  highest  part,  which  is  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  obtained  a  very  interesting  view 
over  a  great  part  of  the  wady,  with  its  varied  features, — here,  black 
sandstone,  which  in  several  places  forms  hills  of  considerable  extent ; 
there,  green  fields  of  wheat  and  barley ;  then,  again,  a  large  grove  of 
date-trees  scattered  in  long  narrow  strips  behind  the  high  sand-hills 
bordering  the  valley  on  the  south.     The  black  ground,  covered  with  a 
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whitish  crust,  lay  bare  and  naked  in  many  parts,  while  in  others  it  was 
entirely  overgrown  with  herbage.  Towards  the  south  the  slope  of  the 
rock  on  which,  the  town  stands  is  rather  steep  and  precipitous.  On 
this  side  lies  the  caverns  which  have  been  already  noticed  by  Oudney, 
and  which  are  interesting  only  on  account  of  the  oval-shaped  form  in 
which  they  have  been  excavated,  as  they  are  neither  re- 
markable for  dimensions  nor  for  regularity ;  their  general 
shape  is  this.  A  larger  group  of  caverns  has  been  made 
in  a  detached  rocky  eminence,  upon  which  at  present 
the  cemetery  is  situated ;  but  it  is  only  seventy-two  feet  1  J 

in  length,  and  its  ground-plan  is  far  from  being  regular.       ■■  ~"  — •■ — * 

From  this  place  I  went  through  the  adjoining  grove,  which,  with  a 
little  more  care,  might  easily  become  a  very  beautiful  plantation ;  for 
there  are  a  great  many  weUs  of  very  little  depth,  and  the  water  is  led 
through  the  channels  with  slight  trouble.  Our  encampment  in  the 
beautiful  moonlight,  with  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  scene,  was  pleasant  in  the  extreme,  and  we  all  felt  much  delighted 
and  greatly  restored. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  after  having  finished  my  sketch  of  the 
village  on  the  hill,  with  our  encampment  in  the  foreground,  I  took  a 
walk  all  round  the  scattered  groups  of  the  plantation,  which  must  have 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  'Abd  el  Jelil,  even  though  the  number  of  six 
thousand  trees,  which  he  is  said  to  have  cut  down,  be  an  exaggeration. 
Towards  the  east  side  the  salt  crust  is  still  thicker  than  on  the  west, 
and  is  very  unpleasant  for  walking.  I  found  here  that,  in  addition  to 
wheat  and  barley,  much  amara  was  cultivated  in  the  garden-fields, 
besides  a  few  figs  ;  but  I  saw  no  grapes.  Several  families  were  living 
here  outside  in  light  huts  or  sheds  made  of  palm-branches,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  some  degree  of  happiness.  At  the  south-east  end  of  the 
plantation  rose  a  hill  also  formed  of  marl,  and  very  similar  to  that  on 
which  the  town  is  situated.  The  names  of  the  villages  along  the  valley, 
proceeding  from  west  to  east,  are  the  following :  after  Ederi,  T6mesan  ; 
then  Wuenzerik,  Berga  (a  couple  of  villages  distinguished  as  B.  el  foka 
and  B.  el  utiyah),  Guta,  Turut,  El  Ghurda,  Meheraga,  Agar,  G6gam, 
Kosaer  Sellam,  T&mezawa,  Aneruya,  Zelu&z,  Abr&k,  Gireh,  Debdeb, 
and  Ashkiddeh.  The  valley  has  two  kaids,  one  of  whom,  'Abd  el 
Rahman,  resides  at  present  in  Temesan,  while  the  residence  of  the 
other  'Agha  Hassan  e'  Rawi,  is  in  Tamezawa.  Meheraga  seems  to  be 
the  most  populous  of  the  villages.  Abrak  has  the  advantage  of  a 
school. 

We  left  our  picturesque  encampment  in  order  to  commence  the  pas- 
sage over  the  sand-hills  which  separate  the  shallow  "  rent "  of  Wady 
Shiyati  from  the  deeper  valley  the  Wady  el  Gharbi,  the  great  valley 
par  excellefice.  It  is  rather  singular  that  even  the  higher  ground,  which 
is  elevated  about  fifty  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  is  entirely 
covered  with  a  crust  of  salt.  Having  traversed  this,  we  began  the 
ascent  of  the  sand-hills,  which  in  several  favoured  spots  presents  small 
clusters  of  palm-trees,  which  too  have  their  proprietors.  Mukni,  the 
father  of  Yusuf,  Mr.  Richardson's  interpreter,  is  said  to  have  killed  a 
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great  matly  Welad  Slim&n  hereabouts.  The  most  considerable  of  the 
depressions  or  hollows  in  the  sand,  which  are  decked  with  palm-trees, 
is  the  Wady  Shiukh,  which  afforded  in  truth  a  very  curious  spectacle, 
— a  narrow  range  of  palm-trees  half-buried  between  high  sand-hills, 
some  of  them  standing  on  the  tops  of  hillocks,  others  in  deep  hollows, 
with  the  head  alone  visible.  At  length  after  a  good  deal  of  fatigue,  we 
encamped  in  Wady  G6ber,  another  shallow  cavity  between  sand-hills 
with  brackish  water  and  a  few  palm-trees.  Here  our  camel-drivers 
themselves  possessed  a  few  trees,  and,  of  course,  were  more  interested 
in  the  inspection  of  their  own  property  than  in  starting  at  an  early  hour 
the  next  day. 

When  we  resumed  our  march  we  found  our  work  more  difficult  than 
Defore,  the  sand-hills  assuming  a  steepness  most  trying  for  the  camels, 
particularly  at  the  brink  of  the  slopes.  We  were  several  times  obliged 
to  flatten  away  the  edges  with  our  hands,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
camel's  ascent.  I  went  generally  a  little  in  front,  conducted  by 
Mohammed  ben  Sbaeda,  one  of  our  camel-drivers,  who,  from  the 
moment  we  had  entered  Fezz&n,  had  exchanged  the  quarrelsome  cha- 
racter by  which  he  had  made  himself  disagreeable  to  us,  for  very 
obliging  and  pleasing  manners, -and  was  anxious  to  give  me  every 
information.  He  told  me  that  this  belt  of  sand  extended  in  south-west 
and  north-east  direction  from  Dw6sa  as  far  as  Fukka,  a  place,  according 
to  him,  five,  days'  march  on  this  side  of  Sokna.  He  added,  that,  how- 
ever high  and  steep  we  might  think  these  sand-hills,  they  were  nothing 
in  comparison  with  those  in  the  direction  of  the  natron-lakes ;  but,  in 
making  this  remark,  I  think  he  wanted  to  excuse  himself  and  his  com- 
panions for  taking  us  this  long  way  round  by  the  west.  He  knew  that 
it  was  our  desire  to  visit  the  natron-lakes,  and  that  our  direct  way  to 
Murzuk  led  by  those  lakes,  while  their  object  was  to  take  us  to  their 
native  village  Ugrefe.  Mohammed  stated  that  each  district  in  Fezzan 
has  its  own  peculiar  dialect ;  and  he  contended  that,  while  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Wady  Shati  speak  a  good  sort  of  Arabic,  similar  to  that  spoken 
in  Mizda,  the  people  of  the  great  wady  (Wady  el  Gharbi)  make  use  of 
a  corrupt  dialect. 

Meanwhile  the  caravan  remained  very  far  behind,  and  we  thought 
it  prudent  to  wait  for  them  in  Wady  Tawil,  particularly  as  the  path 
divided  here.  It  was  so  hot  that  my  camel,  when  I  let  it  loose  to 
browse  a  little  would  not  touch  anything.  When  the  other  camel- 
drivers  at  length  came  up,  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  path  to  be 
followed ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  while  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
the  direct  road  to  Murzuk,  some  of  the  camel-drivers  wished  to  take  us 
to  Ubari.  But  at  length  the  other  party,  interested  only  in  carrying  us 
westward  as  far  as  Ugrefe,  which  was  a  great  deal  out  of  our  route,  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  we  left  the  road  to  UMri,  which  passes  only  two 
wadys,  or  hollows,  called  Tekur  and  Uglah,  both  with  bad  water,  to  the 
west,  and  followed  the  road  to  Ugrefe. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  encamped  in  the  Wady 
Mukmeda,  near  the  sand-hills  bordering  its  southern  side,  under  the 
shade  of  a  wild  palm-bush.     Close  to  it  was  very  good  water  only  two 
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feet  below  the  surface;  but  as  the  hole  had  only  just  been  made,  it 
contained  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  following  day  we  crossed 
several  smaller  valleys  with  a  few  palm-trees  (but  a  larger  grove  adorned 
the  Wady  Jemal),  all  belonging  to  one  of  our  camel-drivers  of  the  name 
of  Bu  Bakr.  He  also  possessed  here  a  magazine,  built  of  bricks,  and 
probably  several  centuries  old,  but  entirely  covered  with  sand,  where 
he  had  deposited  forty  camel-loads  of  dates.  They  were  of  the  kind 
called  tefsirt,  of  very  large  size  and  exquisite  taste,  and  were  eagerly 
devoured  by  our  people.  After  having  refreshed  ourselves  for  a  moment, 
we  went  on,  having  just  before  us  the  very  steepest  ascent  that  occurs 
on  the  whole  road.  I  was  obliged  to  dismount  from  my  beautiful 
Bu-Sefi  in  order  to  get  him  over  it.  This  ridge  being  once  behind  us, 
we  were  told  that  all  the  "war"  was  over;  there  were,  however,  stilJ. 
a  few  "difficult  passes"  before  us.  In  the  Wady  Gellah,  which  we 
next  crossed,  we  found  the  footsteps  of  a  flock  of  sheep  and  of  a  single 
camel,  which  latter  animal  finds  plenty  of  food  in  this  sandy  district, 
and,  at  the  shallow  well  in  Wady  Uglah,  is  able  to  quench  its  thirst 
without  the  assistance  of  man.  Thence  we  descended  into  Wady 
TigidCfa,  where  we  encamped  near  a  couple  of  palm-trees,  the  only 
ones  in  the  wady ;  a  copious  well  of  very  good  water  was  near  them, 
overshadowed  by  a  thick  cluster  of  palm-bushes.  It  was  altogether  a 
very  satisfactory  camping-ground,  except  that  it  swarmed  with  camel- 
bugs,  as  such  places  in  the  desert  generally  do. 

With  a  general  impulse  of  energy,  we  started  this  morning  at  a  very 
early  hour, — twenty  minutes  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning — in  order  to 
get  out  of  the  sands,  and  to  arrive  in  "  the  Wady."  After  seven  hours' 
constant  march,  we  at  length  got  a  fine  view  of  the  steep  cliffs  which 
enclose  the  Wady  on  the  south  side,  and  which  contrasted  marvellously 
with  the  white  sand-hills  in  the  foreground ;  for,  stretching  out  in  a 
horizontal  dark  line  which  faded  away  at  each  end,  they  exhibited  an 
illusive  picture  of  a  lake  spread  out  before  us  in  the  remote  distance. 
The  cool  east  wind,  which  had  blown  in  the  morning,  and  promised  a 
fine  day,  changed,  as  is  very  common  in  these  regions,  towards  noon 
into  a  hot  south  wind,  and  made  us  very  uncomfortable  and  susceptible 
of  the  fatigue  of  a  long  march,  particularly  as  the  distance  proved  much 
greater  than  we  had  expected.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  nearly  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  Mr.  Richardson  and  I,  who  were  much  in 
advance  of  the  caravan,  reached  the  border  of  the  Wady,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  well  Moghras,  at  the  foot  of  two  tall  palm-trees,  where 
we  found  a  woman  with  two  neatly  dressed  children.  They  belonged 
to  the  Azkar-Tuarek,  who,  leaving  their  miserable  abodes,  migrate  to 
these  more  fertile  districts,  where  they  build  themselves  light  cottages 
of  palm-branches,  and  indulge  in  a  patriarchal  life,  breeding  camels  and 
rearing  sheep.  Near  almost  every  village  in  the  Wady,  outside  the 
palm-grove,  in  the  bare  naked  bottom  of  the  valley,  these  poor  people 
form  a  sort  of  suburb  of  frail  huts  ;  but  nevertheless  they  keep  up  family 
ties  with  their  brethren  near  Chat,  and  respect  in  some  degree  the 
authority  of  the  chief  Nakhnukhen.  That  this  state  of  things  might 
become  very  unfavourable  to  Fezzan  in  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 
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between  the  Turks  and  the  Tuarek,  is  obvious ;  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  say  more  on  this  subject  further  on.  A  belt  of  saline  incrustation, 
of  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  forming  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  separate  palm-groups 
and  the  continuous  grove. 

On  reaching  this  grove  we  soon  caught  sight  of  the  famous  village 
UgreTe,  the  residence  of  our  camel-drivers,  which  was  to  them  the 
grand  point  of  attraction,  and  in  truth  the  only  cause  of  our  taking  this 
westerly  route.  It  consisted  of  about  thirty  light  and  low  dwellings 
made  of  clay  and  palm-branches,  and  lay  near  an  open  space  where  we 
were  desired  to  encamp :  but  longing  for  shade,  we  went  a  little  further 


on,  and  encamped  near  two  splendid  ethel-trees  {Tamarix  orientalis), 
the  largest  I  ever  saw  before  I  reached  Egeri.  When  the  camels  came 
up  and  the  tents  were  pitched,  the  encampment  proved  most  agreeable. 
Early  next  morning  I  was  again  in  motion,  roving  over  the  plantation, 
and  was  very  much  pleased  with  its  general  character.  The  corn, 
which  was  a  fine  crop,  was  just  ripe  and  about  to  be  harvested ;  and 
close  to  our  camping-ground  two  negro  slaves  were  employed  in  cutting 
it,  while  three  or  four  negresses  carried  it  away  to  the  stores.  The 
negroes  were  powerful  young  fellows ;  the  women  were  rather  ugly, 
excepting  one,  who  had  a  very  handsome  figure,  and  by  coquettish 
demeanour  tried  to  make  herself  more  attractive.    All  of  them  ac- 
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companied  their  work  with  singing  and  wanton  movements,  and  gave 
distinct  manifestations  of  the  customs  of  this  district,  which  is  notorious 
for  the  familiarity  of  its  female  inhabitants  with  the  large  caravans  of 
pilgrims  who  annually  pass  through  the  Wady  on  their  way  to  or  from 
Mekka.  The  fields  are  watered  from  large  holes  or  wells,  which  are 
sunk  through  layers  of  variegated  marl. 

Being  anxious  to  visit  Old  Jerma,  and  to  convince  myself  of  its 
identity  with  the  Garama  of  the  Romans,  I  hired  a  miserable  little 
donkey,  and,  accompanied  by  the  stupid  young  son  of  Sbaeda,  set  out 
on  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley.  Keeping 
in  general  along  the  southern  border  of  the  plantation,  and  having  on 
my  right  the  precipitous  rocky  cliff,  of  from  300  to  400  feet  elevation, 
I  went  on  slowly  till  I  reached  the  south-west  corner  of  Jerma  kadim, 
fortified  with  a  quadrangular  tower  built  of  clay,  and  exhibiting  a  very 
curious  arrangement  in  its  interior.  The  whole  circumference  of  the 
town,  which  was  deserted  long  ago,  is  about  5,000  paces.  Here,  near 
the  town,  there  are  no  Roman  ruins  whatever,  but  the  remains  of  several 
large  and  strong  towers  built  of  clay  are  to  be  seen  a  little  further  on  ; 
and  being  unable  to  make  out  the  sepulchre  described  by  Dr.  Oudney, 
I  was  obliged  to  go  to  Tawash,  the  village  inhabited  by  the  Merabetin. 
It  is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  a  Tarki  village,  consisting  of  huts 
of  palm-branches,  an  outer  suburb  of  scattered  dwellings  built  of  clay, 
and  a  small  quadrangular  place  of  very  regular  shape,  surrounded  by 
earthen  walls,  and  furnished  with  two  gates,  one  on  the  east,  and  the 
other  on  the  west  side,  and  regular  streets  crossing  at  right  angles. 
Having  here  obtained  a  guide  from  Haj  Mohammed  Saidi,  a  wealthy 
man  and  the  owner  of  almost  all  our  camels,  I  started  for  the  Roman 
monument,  situated  in  a  wide  opening  of  the  southern  recess.  I  found 
it  in  tolerably  good  preservation,  and  without  delay  made  a  sketch  of  it, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  object  of  special  interest  as  the  southern- 
most relic  of  the  Roman  dominion.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  several 
years  before  the  beginning  of  our  era  the  Romans  should  have  pene- 
trated as  far  as  this  place  ;  and  that  their  dominion  here  was  not  of  a 
merely  transitory  nature,  this  monument  seems  clearly  to  show.  It 
is  only  one  story  high,  and  seems  never  to  Jiave  been  loftier.  This  is 
evidently  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  built ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  not  later  than  the  time  of  Augustus.  Those  high 
steeple-tombs  which  I  have  described  above,  seem  not  to  have  come 
into  fashion  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  The 
base  measures  7  ft.  9^  in.  on  the  west  and  east  sides,  and  at  least 
7  ft.  4  in.  on  the  other  two  sides,  including  a  spacious  sepulchral 
chamber  or  burial-room  ;  but  while  the  base  forms  almost  a  quadrangle, 
the  sides  of  the  principal  structure  are  of  very  different  dimensions, 
measuring  not  more  than  5  ft.  8£  in.  on  the  north  and  south,  and  7  ft. 
on  the  west  and  east  sides.  It  is  adorned  with  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  whole  monument  is  covered  with  Tefinagh  or 
Berber  writing,  which  was  not  only  intelligible  to  me,  but  also  to  our 
young  camel-driver  'Ali  Caramra,  whose  family  lives  in  this  part  of  the 
wady,  in  a  homely  little  dwelling  of  palm-leaves.      However,  as  the 
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writing  was  very  careless,  and  my  time  was  fully  taken  up  with  sketch- 
ing the  more  important  subjects,  I  did  not  copy  the  inscriptions,  which 
indeed  are  only  names;  but  of  course  even  names  might  contribute 
something  towards  elucidating  the  history  of  the  country. 

By  a  direct  path  I  returned  from  this  place  to  our  encampment,  and 
felt  rather  fatigued,  having  been  in  motion  during  all  the  heat  of  the  day. 
The  south  wind  still  increased  in  the  evening  ;  and  we  could  distinctly 
see  that  it  was  raining  towards  the  longed-for  region  whither  we  were 
going,  while  we  had  nothing  from  it  but  clouds  of  sand.  Overweg, 
meanwhile,  had  ascended  in  the  morning  the  highest  cliff  of  the  sand- 


stone rocks  forming  the  southern  border  of  the  valley,  and  had  found  it 
to  be  1,605  feet  mgn>  or  4r3  feet  above  the  ground  at  our  encampment. 
Having  heard,  the  day  before,  in  the  village  of  Merabetin,  that  Haj 
1  Mohammed,  the  owner  of  our  camels,  ordered  the  boy  who  was  with 
ime  to  tell  Sbaeda,  his  father,  that  they  should  not  start  before  this 
•  evening,  I  was  not  surprised  at  our  camel-drivers  not  bringing  the 
.camels  in  the  morning.  It  was  almost  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
I  when  Overweg  and  I  at  length  pushed  on,  entering  the  extensive  grove 
of  New  Jerma, — a  miserable  place,  which  being  entirely  shut  in  by  the 
palm-grove,  is  almost  deserted.  The  grove,  however,  exhibited  a  very 
interesting  aspect,  all  the  trees  being  furnished  with  a  thick  cluster  cf 
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palm-bush  at  their  roots,  while  the  old  dry  leaves  were  left  hanging 
down  underneath  the  young  fresh  crown,  and  even  lower  down  the 
stem,  not  being  cut  off  so  short  as  is  customary  near  the  coast.  But 
picturesque  as  the  state  of  the  trees  was,  it  did  not  argue  much  in 
favour  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants;* for  it  is  well  known  to 
Eastern  travellers  that  the  palm-tree  is  most  picturesque  in  its  wildest 
state.  Beyond  the  town  the  grove  becomes  thinner,  and  the  ethel-tree 
predominates  over  the  palm-tree  ;  but  there  is  much  palm-bush. 

We  entered  another  grove,  which  stretches  far  northward  into  the 
valley,  its  produce  being,  according  to  our  camel-drivers,  entirely  re- 
served for  the  poor.  Having  passed  Tawash,  with  its  little  grove,  we 
entered  the  fine  plantation  of  Brek,  enlivened  by  the  bleating  of  sheep 
and  goats.  Here,  in  the  small  fields  where  corn  is  cultivated,  the  ground 
is  thickly  encrusted  with  salt  and  soda.  We  at  length  encamped  near 
the  grove  of  Tewiwa,  close  to  the  village  of  the  same  name,  and  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Mer&bet  Sidi  e'  Sal&m. 

The  next  morning,  while  the  camels  were  loading,  I  visited  the 
interior  of  the  village.  The  walls  have  given  way  in  several  places,  and 
the  whole  made  the  impression  of  a  half-deserted  place ;  but  the  little 
kasbah,  which  is  never  wanting  in  any  of  these  towns,  was  in  tolerable 
condition.  One  of  the  inhabitants,  on  being  asked  why  the  village  was 
so  much  decayed,  told  me  that  a  torrent  had  destroyed  a  great  portion 
of  it  nine  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  which  the  greater  part  of  its 
population  had  dispersed  abroad,  only  about  twenty  families  now 
remaining.  But  this  is  the  condition  of  nearly  all  the  places  in  Fezzan  ; 
and  it  can  be  partially  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  that  many  of 
the  male  inhabitants  go  off  to  Negroland,  to  avoid  being  made  soldiers. 
A  very  extensive  grove  belongs  to  Tewiwa  ;  but  the  plain  between  the 
village  and  the  rocks  is  rather  open,  only  a  few  patches  of  corn-field 
being  scattered  thereabouts.  Three  vast  and  detached  buttresses,  which 
jut  out  from  the  cliffs  into  the  plain,  give  a  very  picturesque  appearance 
to  the  groves  and  villages  which  we  passed  on  our  route.  We  were 
just  proceeding  in  the  best  manner,  when  a  halt  was  ordered,  from  very 
insufficient  reasons,  a  little  south  from  the  village  Tekertiba,  where  we 
were  to  pass  the  heat.  Meanwhile  I  ascended  a  ridge  of  rocks  which, 
a  little  further  down,  crossed  the  valley  from  the  southern  border. 
The  ridge  was  a  narrow,  steep,  wall-like  cliff,  which  afforded  a  very 
interesting  view  of  the  end,  or  rather  beginning,  of  the  fertile  Wady, 
which  was  close  at  hand. 

From  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  I  descended  northwards,  crossing 
a  small  defile,  which  is  formed  between  the  two  rocky  buttresses  to  the 
north  and  south,  the  latter  being  the  more  considerable.  Along  it  runs 
a  path,  connecting  the  two  valleys.  Here  I  obtained  a  view  of  the  fresh 
green  valley  on  the  one  side,  and  the  destructive  sand-hills  on  the 
other,  and  directed  my  steps  to  the  plantation,  where  young  people 
were  busily  engaged  in  drawing  water  from  the  large  pond-like  wells. 
The  beams,  by  means  of  which  the  water  is  drawn  up,  require  to  be 
strongly  constructed,  the  whole  of  the  khattar  having  the  height  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  feet,    These  draw-wells  are  always  placed  in  pairs ;  and 
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a  couple  of  miserable  asses,  partners  in  suffering,  do  all  the  work.  The 
young  male  labourers  all  wore  straw  hats,  and  had  an  energetic 
appearance. 

The  northern  border  of  the  plantation  is  now  menaced  by  the 
approach  of  the  sand-hills,  which  have  already  overwhelmed  the  last 
range  of  palm-trees.  There  is  a  curious  tradition  in  Tekertiba,  that 
from  the  highest  peak  of  the  cliffs  bordering  the  valley  on  the  south 
side,  a  rivulet  or  brook,  issuing  from  a  spring,  runs  down  into  the 
valley  underground.  There  were,  it  is  related,  originally  several  canals 
or  stream-works  leading  down  to  this  subterranean  aqueduct ;  but  they 
have  been  all  filled  up.  The  village  itself,  on  the  south  border  of  the 
plantation,  is  tolerably  large,  but  is  inhabited  by  only  forty  families  at 
the  utmost,  though  it  is  the  most  populous  place  in  the  valley  next  to 
Ubari. 

By  the  exertion  of  much  energy,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  the  after- 
noon in  getting  our  little  caravan  again  under  way;  and  we  left  the 
Great  Wady  through  the  defile,  which  appears  to  have  been  once 
defended  by  walls,  and,  having  crossed  some  irregular  depressed  plains, 
encamped  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  a  wady  with  a  moderate 
supply  of  herbage.  Starting  on  the  following  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
we  soon  emerged  into  a  more  open  level,  beautifully  adorned  with  fine 
talha-trees,  and  having  with  difficulty  dragged  on  our  camel-drivers, 
who  shortly  afterwards  wanted  to  encamp  in  Wady  Resan,  we  entered 
a  dreary  wilderness,  from  which  we  did  not  emerge  till  we  arrived  at 
the  plantation  of  Aghar,  where  we  encamped. 

All  the  people  were  eager  to  reach  to-day  the  first  great  station  of  our 
journey;  but  owing  to  the  straying  of  some  of  the  camels,  we  were 
unable  to  start  quite  as  early  as  we  wished.  The  country  in  general 
was  very  sterile,  presenting  only  a  few  small  date-groves,  which  we 
passed  at  greater  or  less  distance,  and  at  length,  when  we  reached  the 
plantation  of  Murzuk  itself,  we  were  far  from  finding  in  it  that  pic- 
turesque and  refreshing  character  which  we  had  admired  in  the  palm- 
groves  of  the  Wady.  These  had  formed  a  dense  beautiful  shade  and 
fine  groups  ;  while  the  plantation  of  Murzuk  was  scattered  about  in 
thin  growth,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  determine  exactly  where 
it  began  or  where  it  ended.  Thus  we  reached  the  wall  of  the  town, 
built  of  a  sort  of  clay  glittering  with  saline  incrustations ;  and  going 
round  the  whole  western  and  northern  sides,  which  have  no  gate  wide 
enough  for  a  caravan,  we  halted  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  not 
far  from  the  camp  of  the  pilgrims  who  were  returning  from  Egypt  to 
Marocco  and  Tawat,  till  Mr.  Gagliuffi  came  out  of  the  town,  and 
brought  us  in.  Mr.  Richardson  had  arrived  about  an  hour  before  us. 
I  was  lodged  in  a  cool  and  airy  room  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Mr. 
Gagliuffi's  house,  which  had  within  the  court  a  very  pleasant  half- 
covered  hall.  Mr.  Gagliuffi  treated  us  with  all  possible  hospitality,  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  render  our  stay  in  the  town  agreeable. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RESIDENCE   IN    MURZUK. 

Unfortunately  our  stay  in  Murzuk  seemed  likely  to  become  a  very 
long  one,  as  the  chiefs  from  Ghat,  who  were  to  take  us  under  their 
protection,  were  not  yet  sent  for ;  the  courier  with  our  letters,  to  which 
was  added  a  missive  from  the  acting  governor,  promising  perfect 
security  to  the  chiefs,  did  not  set  out  till  the  8th  of  May.  No  doubt,  in 
order  to  visit  Air,  a  country  never  before  trodden  by  European  foot, 
with  any  degree  of  safety,  we  wanted  some  powerful  protection  ;  but  it 
was  very  questionable  whether  any  of  the  chiefs  of  Ghat  could  afford  us 
such,  while  the  sending  for  them  expressly  to  come  to  Murzuk  to  fetch 
,us  would,  of  course,  raise  their  pretensions  very  high,  and  in  the  same 
degree  those  of  other  chiefs  whose  territory  we  should  enter  hereafter. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  this  mode  of  procedure  having  been  once  adopted, 
the  question  arose,  whether  all  three  of  us  should  proceed  to  Ghat; 
and  it  was  decided,  the  very  next  day  after  our  arrival,  that  the  director 
of  the  expedition  alone  (Mr.  Richardson)  should  touch  at  that  place,  in 
order  to  make,  if  possible,  a  treaty  with  the  chiefs  in  that  quarter,  while 
Mr.  Overvveg  and  I  were  to  proceed  with  the  caravan  by  the  southern 
route  directly  to  the  well  Arikim,  and  there  to  await  Mr.  Richardson. 

Providentially,  a  man  had  been  sent  to  act  as  mediator  between  us 
and  the  countries  to  which  we  were  about  to  direct  our  steps.  He  had 
been  recommended  to  us  in  the  very  strongest  terms  by  Hassan  Basha, 
the  former  governor  of  Fezzan,  whom  we  had  frequently  seen  in  Tripoli, 
and  who  knew  something  about  the  men  of  influence  and  authority  in 
Negroland.  This  man  was  Mohammed  B6ro,  who,  with  the  title  Serki- 
n-turawa,  "  Lord  of  the  Whites,"  resided  generally  in  Agades,  but  had 
also  a  house  and  many  connections  in  Sokoto,  and  at  present  was  on 
his  home-journey  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka. 

Mohammed  Boro  called  upon  us  on  the  8th  of  May  at  Gagliufn's 
house.  He  was  an  elderly,  respectable-looking  man,  wearing  a  green 
bernus  over  white  under-clothes.  He  could  speak  but  little  Arabic, 
but  received  Mr.  Gagliuffi's  empty  and  rather  ironical  assurances,  that 
the  whole  welfare  and  success  of  the  expedition  were  placed  in  his 
(Mohammed  Boro's)  hands,  with  a  continual  strain  of  "el  hamdu 
lillahi"s.  In  his  company  were  his  eldest  son  and  another  man  ot 
Asben.  He  afterwards  sent  us  some  guro,  or  kola-nuts,  of  which  he 
seemed  to  have  a  great  stock,  and  which  he  also  sold  in  the  market. 
Gagliuffi  sent  him,  as  an  acknowledgment,  a  very  lean  sheep,  which, 
with  a  small  loaf  of  sugar,  was  all  he  got  from  us  in  Murzuk.  In- 
stead of  gaining  his  friendship,  this  treatment  served  only  to  irritate 
him,  and  was  productive  of  some  very  bad  consequences  for  us.  This 
interesting  person  will  appear  in  his  true  character  and  importance  in 
the  course  of  this  narrative. 

The  appearance  of  Murzuk  is  rather  picturesque  ;  but  its  extreme 
aridity  is  felt  at  once  ;  and  this  feeling  grows  stronger  on  a  prolonged 
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residence.  Even  in  the  plantation  which  surrounds  it  there  are  only  a 
few  favoured  spots  where,  under  the  protection  of  a  deeper  shade  of 
the  date-trees,  a  few  fruit-trees  can  be  cultivated,  such  as  pomegranates, 
figs,  and  peaches.  Culinary  vegetables,  including  onions,  are  extremely 
scarce  ;  milk,  except  a  little  from  the  goats,  is  of  course  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

The  town  lies  in  a  flat  hollow,  "  H6frah,"  which  is  the  appropriate 
native  name  of  the  district,  but  nevertheless  at  the  considerable  eleva- 
tion of  1,495  ft.i  surrounded  by  ridges  of  sand ;  and  in  this  hollow  lies 
scattered  the  plantation,  without  the  least  symmetry  of  arrangement  or 
mark  of  order.  In  some  places  it  forms  a  long  narrow  strip  extending 
to  a  great  distance,  in  others  a  detached  grove,  while  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  town  the  desert  approaches  close  to  the  walls  in  a  deep 
inlet.  Towards  the  east  a  little  grove  apart  forms  as  it  were  an 
advanced  post.  The  densest  and  finest  part  of  the  grove  is  towards  the  . 
north,  where  also  are  the  greatest  number  of  gardens  and  fields  in 
which  wheat,  barley,  gddheb  (or  rather  k6dheb),  and  a  few  vegetables, 
are  cultivated  with  much  labour.  In  the  same  quarter  also  the  greatest 
number  of  cottages  are  to  be  found,  including  huts  (large  and  small) 
made  of  palm-branches, — the  former  consisting  of  several  apartments 
and  a  small  courtyard,  the  latter  having  generally  only  one  room  of 
very  narrow  dimensions. 

In  the  midst  of  this  plantation  lies  Murzuk.  It  is  situated  so  as  not 
to  face  the  cardinal  points,  but  with  a  deviation  from  them  of  thirty 
degrees,  the  north  side  running  N.  300  E.,  S.  300  W.,  and  so  on :  it 
is  less  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  walls,  built  of  clay 
with  round  and  pointed  bastions,  but  partly  in  bad  repair,  have, 
two  gates,  the  largest  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  side. 
There  is  only  a  very  small  gate  on  the  north  side,  and  there  is  none 
towards  the  south.  This  quarter  of  the  town  has  been  greatly  con- 
tracted by  'Abd  el  Jelil,  as  the  remains  of  the  old  wall  of  the  time  of 
Mukni  clearly  show ;  but  the  town  is  still  much  too  large  for  its  scanty 
population,  which  is  said  now  to  amount  to  2,800,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  especially  in  the  quarters  most  distant  from  the  bazar,  is 
thinly  inhabited  and  half  in  ruins.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
town,  which  shows  that  it  has  more  points  of  relation  with  Negroland 
than  with  the  lands  of  the  Arabs,  is  the  spacious  road  or  "  dendal " 
stretching  out  from  the  eastern  gate  as  far  as  the  castle,  and  making 
the  principal  part  of  the  town  more  airy,  but  also  infinitely  more 
exposed  to  the  heat. 

The  bazar,  of  course,  is  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  town.  It 
lies  nearly  halfway  between  the  east  and  west  gates,  but  a  little  nearer 
to  the  former,  and  affords,  with  its  halls  of  palm-stems,  a  very  com- 
fortable 'place  for  the  sellers  and  buyers.  The  watch-house  at  the 
east  end  of  the  bazar,  and  almost  opposite  Mr.  Gagliuffi's  house  (from 
the  terrace  of  which  a  view  was  taken),  is  ornamented  with  a  portico  of 
six  columns,  which  adds  to  the  neat  appearance  of  this  quarter  of  the 
town.  The  kasbah  is  the  same  as  in  Captain  Lyon's  time,  with  its  im- 
mense walls  and  small  apartments  ;  but  the  outer  court  has  been  much 
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improved  by  the  building  of  a  barrack  or  kishlah,  which  now  forms  its 
northern  portion.  It  is  a  large  quadrangular  building,  with  a  spacious 
esplanade  in  the  interior,  around  which  are  arranged  the  principal 
apartments.  The  building  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  two 
thousand  men,  though  at  present  there  are  but  four  hundred  in  the 
garrison,  who  are  well  lodged  and  fed. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  a  ground-plan  will  give  a  tolerably  exact 
idea  of  the  whole  character  of  the  town. 

With  regard  to  commerce,  the  condition  of  Murzuk  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Ghadames.  The 
latter  is  the  residence  of 
wealthy  merchants,  who  em- 
bark all  their  capital  in  com- 
mercial enterprises,  and  bring 
home  their  own  merchandise. 
But  Murzuk  is  rather  the 
thoroughfare  than  the  seat 
of  a  considerable  commerce, 
the  whole  annual  value  of 
imports  and  exports  amount- 
ing,! in  a  round  sum,  to 
100,000  Spanish  dollars  ;  and 
the  place,  therefore,  is  usually 
in  great  want  of  money,  the 
foreign  merchants,  when  they 
have  sold  their  merchandise, 
carrying    away   its    price    in 

specie, — the  Mejabera  to  Talo, 
fiLT-4k„  *^  "Dti^o  ^^A  nXm„  T>  Custom-house;  2,  Guard-house;  3,  Watch- 
the  Tebu  to  Bllma  and  Bornu,  house  .  4>  Mr-  Gagliuffi's  house;  V  Garden-; 
the     people     of     Tawat     and  6,    House   of  the   agent   of  Bornu ;    7,    Mosque ; 

Ghadames  to  their  respective  8»  First  courtyard  of  kasbah ;  9)  Kishlah;  10,  Stair- 

r.  t-  c  Ai  •      •      i  case  leading  to  the  upper  apartments. 

homes.     Few  of  the  principal 

merchants  of  Murzuk  are  natives  of  the  place.  The  western  or  Sudan 
route  is  more  favourable  to  commerce  than  the  route  to  BOrnu.  On  the 
latter  the  Tuarek  are  always  ready  to  furnish  any  number  of  camels 
to  carry  merchandise,  and  to  guarantee  their  safety,  while  the  road  to 
BOrnu,  which  is  the  nearest  for  Murzuk,  is  in  such  a  precarious  state, 
that  the  merchant  who  selects  it  must  convey  his  merchandise  on  his 
own  camels  and  at  his  own  risk.  As  for  the  routes  through  Fezzan, 
the  Hotman,  the  Zwaya,  and  the  Megesha  are  the  general  carriers  of 
the  merchandise;  while,  on  the  route  to  Sudan,  the  conveyance  at 
present  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Tinylkum. 

As  soon  as  Gaglmffi  learned  distinctly  the  plan  of  our  expedition,  he 
made  an  agreement  with  these  people  to  take  our  things  as  far  as 
Selufiet ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  be  off.  After  much  procrastination, 
they  fixed  upon  the  6th  of  June  for  taking  away  the  merchandise  with 
which  we  had  been  provided  here.  We  were  to  follow  on  the  12th; 
but  the  luggage  not  being  ready  at  an  early  hour,  our  final  departure 
was  fixed  for  the  13th. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   DESERT. — TASAWA. — EXACTIONS   OF  THE   ESCORT. — DELAY  AT 

ELAWEN. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Gagliuffi,  the  Greek  doctor,  and  the  Bin-basha, 
we  left  Murzuk  by  the  western  gate.  My  parting  from  Mr.  Gagliuffi 
was  cordial.  He  had  received  us  and  treated  us  hospitably,  and  had 
shown  an  earnest  desire  to  further  our  proceedings,  and  to  secure  if 
possible  the  success  of  our  expedition ;  and,  if  in  his  commercial 
transactions  with  the  mission  he  did  not  neglect  his  own  advantage, 
we  could  not  complain,  though  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better 
for  us  if  we  had  been  provided  with  a  more  useful  sort  of  merchandise. 

In  leaving  the  town  we  kept,  in  general,  along  the  same  path  by 
which  we  had  first  entered  it,  and  encamped  during  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day  in  the  scanty  shade  afforded  by  the  trees  of  Zerghan,  the  well 
close  by  affording  us  delicious  draughts  of  cool  water,  not  at  all  of 
that  brackish  insipid  taste  which  is  common  to  the  water  of  Fezzan. 
We  had  started  in  the  belief  that  we  should  find  our  luggage  in  6m  el 
hammam  ;  but  in  this  place  we  learned  from  the  poor  ragged  people 
who  come  occasionally  hither  to  take  care  of  the  trees,  that  it  was  gone 
on  to  Tigger-urtin.  Not  knowing,  however,  the  road  to  the  latter  place, 
we  took  the  path  to  Om  el  hammam,  and  encamped  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  little  north  of  it. 

Om  el  hammam  is  a  half-decayed  and  deserted  village,  built  of  clay, 
which  is  strongly  incrusted  with  salt,  the  inhabitants  at  present  living 
entirely  in  huts  made  of  palm-branches.  The  plantation  being  inter- 
mixed with  a  large  number  of  ethel-trees  {Tamarix  orientalis),  and 
interspersed  with  gardens,  exhibited  a  more  varied  aspect  than  is 
generally  the  case  with  these  groves ;  and  having  pitched  our  tent 
near  a  large  ethel-bush,  we  felt  very  comfortable,  especially  as  we  had 
the  good  luck  to  obtain  a  few  eggs,  which,  fried  with  plenty  of  onions, 
made  a  very  palatable  supper. 

Next  morning  we  directed  our  course  to  Tigger-urtin,  making  almost 
a  right  angle  towards  the  north,  and  crossing  a  desolate  plain  incrusted 
with  salt,  after  we  had  left  the  fine  plantation  of  Om  el  hammam. 
Having  reached  the  village  of  our  camel-drivers,  which  consists  entirely 
of  huts  of  palm-branches,  we  looked  long  in  vain  for  a  tolerable 
camping-ground,  as  the  strong  wind  filled  the  whole  air  with  sand.  At 
length  we  pitched  our  tents  a  few  paces  south  from  the  well.  It  was 
an  extremely  sultry  and  oppressive  day,  and  the  wind  anything  but 
refreshing.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  pay  our  compliments  to 
Mohammed  B0T0,  who  had  left  Murzuk  several  days  before  us.  He 
informed  us  that  he  had  consumed  all  his  provisions,  and  that  he  would 
have  left  to-day  for  Tasawa,  in  order  to  replenish  his  stores,  if  he  had 
not  seen  us  coming.  We  consoled  him  with  the  intimation  that  we 
hoped  our  whole  party  would  be  soon  ready  for  starting,  and  sent  him 
a  quantity  of  dates  and  corn.    The  next  day  I  went  roving  through 
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the  valley,  which  a  little  further  to  the  north-west  was  much  prettier, 
and  had  several  fine  clusters  of  palm-trees ;  but  the  most  picturesque 
object  was  the  old  village,  built  of  clay,  now  entirely  in  decay,  but 
surrounded  by  a  dense  group  of  fine  date-trees.  Subjoined  is  a  sketch 
of  it. 

At  the  south-west  end  of  the  grove  also  is  a  little  village,  likewise 
deserted.  Here  I  met  a  Fellata  or  Pullo  slave,  a  full-grown  man,  who, 
when  a  young  lad,  had  been  carried  away  from  his  native  home,  some- 
where about  Kazaure,  and  since  then  had  been  moiling  and  toiling  here 
in  this  half-deserted  valley,  which  had  become  his  second  heme.     He 


told  me  that  fever  had  driven  away  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  village 
long  ago,  after  which  the  Tinylkum  seem  to  have  taken  entire  possession 
of  it,  though  it  is  remarkable  that  its  name  seems  rather  to  belong  to 
the  Berber  language,  its  original  form  being  Tigger-oden  (ode  means 
the  valley),  which  has  been  changed  into  the  more  general  form  Tigger- 
urtin.  The  whole  valley,  which  makes  a  turn  towards  the  south-west, 
is  full  of  ethel-bush,  and  affords  shelter  to  a  number  of  doves.  Groups 
of  palm-trees  are  scattered  about. 

In  the  morning  I  took  a  walk  round  the  village  of  the  Tim/lkum, 
which  exhibited  some  lively  and  interesting  scenes.  All  the  men  were 
saying  their  prayers  together  upon  a  sand-hill  on  the  north  side  of  the 
principal  cluster  of  cottages,  while  the  women  were  busy  in  getting 
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ready  the  provisions  for  the  long  journey  about  to  be  Undertaken  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  children  were  playing  among  them.  About 
fifty  or  sixty  huts  were  lying  hereabouts,  most  of  them  formed  into 
groups ;  others  more  detached.  Some  of  them  had  pointed  roofs,  while 
others  were  flat-roofed ;  but  all  of  them  had  a  neat  and  orderly  ap- 
pearance. Besides  camels,  which  constitute  their  principal  wealth,  as 
by  means  of  them  they  are  enabled  to  undertake  those  long  annual 
journeys  to  Suddn,  they  possess  a  good  many  sheep.  Two  of  our 
camel-drivers,  Ibrahim  and  Slim&n,  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  repeatedly,  together  with  their  mother  and  sister,  were  in 
possession  of  a  flock  of  about  two  hundred  head,  which  they  were  sending 
to  the  fine  pasture-grounds  of  Terh6n  in  Wady  Berjush.  Besides  the 
latter  valley,  the  Tinylkum  also  use  the  valley  T&derart  as  their  chief 
pasture-grounds. 

On  the  east-north-east  side  of  the  village  rose  a  hill  about  one  hundred 
feet  high,  and  affording  a  fine  view  over  the  valley-plain.  From  its  highest 
summit,  where  a  niche  for  prayers  has  been  laid  out  with  stones  on 
the  ground,  it  stretches  from  east  to  west,  and  forms  a  kind  of  separation 
in  the  flat  valley,  limiting  the  ethel-tree  to  its  western  part,  all  the 
sand-hills  in  the  eastern  prolongation  being  covered  with  palm-bushes, 
which,  from  a  distance,  have  the  appearance  of  a  thick  grove.  Descend- 
ing from  this  hill  northwards,  I  came  to  the  handsomely  decorated 
sepulchre  of  Haj  Salemi,  the  brother  of  the  sheikh,  who  resides  in 
Murzuk,  and  further  on  met  a  party  of  Tinylkum  en  route  for  the  wady, 
where  numbers  of  them  are  residing.  Another  division  dwells  about 
Sebhha  ;  but  the  whole  body  of  the  tribe  comprises  from  350  to  400 
families,  which  are  united  by  the  closest  bonds,  and  act  as  one  body — ■ 
"  like  meal "  (to  use  their  own  expression)  "  falling  through  the  numerous 
#  holes  of  a  sieve  into  one  pot."  About  noon  arrived  the  pilgrim-caravan 
of  the  Taw£ti,  which  had  been  long  encamped  near  Murzuk,  on  their 
way  home;  it  had  been  this  year  only  114  persons  strong,  with  70 
muskets,  while  sometimes  it  musters  as  many  as  500  persons.  Their 
chief,  or  sheikh  el  r&keb,  was  an  intelligent  person  of  the  name  of 
'Abd  el  K&der,  a  native  of  Timimun,  who  had  been  leader  of  the 
caravan  several  times.  They  encamped  ^at  no  great  distance  from  us 
on  the  open  ground. 

Being  obliged  to  buy  another  camel  for  myself  (in  order  to  be  able  to 
mount  our  servant  Mohammed  el  Tunsi  on  a  camel  of  our  own,  the 
Tinylkum  being  very  particular  about  their  beasts,  and  not  liking  to 
see  a  man  often  mounting  them),  I  bought,  in  the  afternoon,  a  fine  tall 
meheri  from  Haj  Mohammed,  for  69  Fezz&n  riyals  or  55  Spanish  dollars. 
I  made  a  longer  excursion  along  the  eastern  part  of  the  wady,  which 
here,  where  it  is  lower  and  collects  more  humidity,  is  adorned  with 
some  beautiful  wild  groups  of  palm-trees  left  quite  to  themselves ;  the 
valley  extends  towards  Wady  Ghodwa,  which  it  joins.  Keeping  on  in 
that  direction,  I  came  to  a  poor  hamlet  called  Marhhaba  inhabited  by 
a  few  families,  who  bitterly  complained  of  their  poverty.  Here  was 
formerly  a  village  built  of  clay,  and  a  large  spacious  castle  about  sixty- 
five  paces  square.     All  is  now  deserted ;  and  only  a  small  part  of  the 
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available  ground  is  under  culture,  forming  about  six  or  seven  small 
fields.  The  same  picture  is  met  with  all  over  Fezzan,  where  the  only- 
places  exhibiting  to  the  eye  some  degree  of  life  and  prosperity  are 
Sokna  and  Murzuk.  The  population  of  this  wide  expanse  of  country- 
falls  short  of  even  sixty  thousand  souls. 

The  heat  of  the  day  had  already  set  in,  when  I  returned  to  the  tents, 
where  I  was  extremely  rejoiced  to  see  the  different  members  of  our 
caravan  collecting  at  last,  so  as  to  afford  a  fair  prospect  of  our  soon 
setting  out  for  unknown  and  more  interesting  regions.  There  had 
arrived  Mohammed  el  Sfaksi,  a  man  with  whom  Mr.  Gagliuffi  had 
entered  into  a  sort  of  partnership  for  a  commercial  journey  to  Negroland, 
and  whom  he  had  supplied  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  merchandise ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  came  the  boat.  The  following  day  Yusuf  Mukni, 
Mr.  Richardson's  interpreter,  came  with  the  rest  of  the  luggage,  so 
that  gradually  everything  fell  into  its  right  place,  and  nothing  was  now 
wanting  but  the  Tuarek  chiefs  to  set  our  whole  body  in  regular 
motion.  We  therefore  procured  a  loa"d  of  dates  from  Aghar,  and, 
getting  everything  ready,  roused  our  spirits  for  the  contemplation  of 
novelties  and  the  encountering  of  difficulties  ;  for  the  latter  could  cer- 
tainly not  be  wanting  where  the  former  were  at  hand. 

June  19. — While  the  greater  part  of  the  caravan  took  the  direct  road 
to  the  well  Sharaba,  Mr.  Overweg  and  I,  with  the  remainder,  chose  the 
road  to  Tessawa,  or  rather,  more  accurately,  Tasawa  ;  but  though  our 
party  formed  but  a  small  body  of  people,  yet  it  presented  a  very  animated 
spectacle.  The  lazy  Arab  mode  of  letting  the  camels  go  singly,  as  they 
like,  straggling  about  right  and  left,  strains  and  fatigues  the  traveller's 
attention ;  but  his  mind  is  stimulated  and  nerved  to  the  contemplation 
of  great  distances  to  be  traversed  when  he  sees  a  long  line  of  camels 
attached  one  to  the  other,  and  led  by  a  man  at  a  steady  pace  without 
any  halt  or  interruption.  As  for  myself,  riding  my  own  meheri,  I  was 
quite  at  liberty  to  go  before  or  fall  behind,  just  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  road  called  for  observation,  or  presented  something  worthy  of 
attention. 

Having  passed  some  tolerably  deep  sand-hills  accumulated  in  the 
wady,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  an  advanced  spur  of  the  plantation  of 
Aghar  to  our  left,  when  the  ground  became  firm,  and  the  country  more 
open.  Then,  keeping  along  the  southern  border  of  the  principal  plan- 
tation, we  passed  the  village  and  our  former  camping-ground,  and 
having  left  further  on  some  deserted  villages  and  a  few  scattered  huts 
of  palm-leaves,  still  inhabited,  a  little  on  one  side,  about  noon  we  again 
entered  a  sandy  region  with  a  few  detached  palm-groups.  Here  I 
observed  a  specimen  of  a  very  rare  sort  of  bifurcated  or  divided  palm- 
tree  (not  the  dum,  which  is  generally  so),  with  two  distinct  tufts  hanging 
down  on  the  opposite  sides:  this  is  the  only  specimen  I  ever  saw. 
We  then  passed  the  village  of  Tasawa,  which,  with  its  clay  walls  and 
towers,  looks  much  more  considerable  from  afar  than  it  appears  when 
viewed  from  among  the  deserted  houses  within  it ;  still  it  is  one  of  the 
more  wealthy  and  important  places  in  the  country.  A  little  beyond  it 
we  encamped  on  the  open  sandy  ground,  when,  as  our  small  tent  had 
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by  mistake  gone  on  in  advance,  and  our  large  tent  was  too  bulky  to  be 
pitched  for  one  night's  rest,  we  contrived  a  very  tolerable  airy  shade 
with  our  carpets. 

We  had  scarcely  made  ourselves  comfortable,  when  we  received  the 
joyful  news  that  Hatita,  with  two  sons  of  Shafo,  had  just  arrived  from 
Ghat,  and  were  about  to  call  on  us.  Their  arrival  of  course  had  now 
become  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  Mr.  Richardson  had  made 
his  mind  up  not  to  start  without  them,  though  it  might  have  been  clear, 
to  every  one  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  interior, 
that  their  protection  could  not  be  the  least  guarantee  for  our  favourable 
reception  and  success  in  the  country  of  Air  or  Asben,  inhabited  and 
governed  by  an  entirely  distinct  tribe.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
arrival  of  these  chiefs  made  our  relation  to  Mohammed  Boro  extremely 
disagreeable,  for,  after  waiting  so  long  for  us,  he  now  clearly  saw  that 
Mr.  Gagliuffi,  in  declaring  that  we  relied  entirely  on  him  for  our  success, 
while  we  were  in  fact  placing  ourselves  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
chiefs  of  Ghat,  was  only  trifling  with  him.  He  therefore  flew  into  a 
violent  passion,  threatening  openly  before  the  people  that  he  would 
take  care  that  we  should  be  attacked  on  the  road  by  his  countrymen  ; 
and  these  were  not  empty  threats. 

After  a  hot  day  followed  a  very  fine  evening,  with  a  beautifully  clear 
moonlight ;  and  cherishing  the  fervent  hope  that,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Almighty,  I  should  succeed  in  my  dangerous  undertaking,  I  lay 
down  in  the  open  encampment,  and  listened  with  hearty  sympathy  to 
the  fervent  prayers  of  the  Tinylkum,  which  in  melodious  cadence,  and 
accompanied  with  the  sound  ha,  ha,  sometimes  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
at  others  in  a  melancholy  unearthly  plaint,  were  well  adapted  to  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind,  the  tall  palm-trees  forming  majestic 
groups,  and  giving  a  fanciful  character  to  the  landscape  in  the  calm 
moonlight. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  the  Mohammedan  religion  in 
general  is  manifestly  sinking  to  corruption  along  the  coast,  there  are 
ascetic  sects  rising  up  in  the  interior  which  unite  its  last  zealous  fol- 
lowers by  a  religious  band.  The  particular  sect  to  which  belong  the 
Tinylkum,  who  in  general  are  Maleki,  has  been  founded  by  Mohammed 
el  Medani,  who  established  a  sort  of  convent  or  oratory  (zawiya)  near 
Masrata,  and  endowed  it  with  a  certain  extent  of  landed  property,  from 
the  produce  of  which  he  fed  many  pilgrims.  The  best  feature  of  this 
creed  is  the  abolition  of  the  veneration  of  dead  saints,  which  has  sullied 
in  so  high  a  degree  the  purity  of  Islam.  Mohammed  el  Medani  is  said 
to  have  died  a  short  time  ago  ;  but  his  son  continues  the  pious  estab- 
lishment. It  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry,  and  promises  to  make  a  great 
many  proselytes.  In  Tasawa  also  reside  a  few  Tinylkum,  who,  how- 
ever, have  been  intimately  intermixed  with  the  Arabs,  while  the  others 
in  general  keep  their  blood  pure,  and  do  not  intermarry  with  the  people 
of  Fezzan. 

Having  assured  ourselves  that,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  Tuarek 
chiefs,  we  should  have  to  make  some  stay  here,  we  determined  to  pitch 
our  large  tent  early  the  next  morning,  while  the  chiefs  had  a  long  dis- 
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pute  with  Mohammed  e'  Sfaksi,  the  subject  of  which  I  must  relate,  as 
it  throws  some  light  on  the  history  and  the  present  state  of  this  country. 
The  northern  Tuarek,  when  they  occupied  the  country  round  Ghat, 
established  a  sort  of  tribute,  or  gherama,  to  be  paid  by  merchants 
passing  through  their  territory,  and  on  payment  of  which  the  trader 
should  be  no  further  molested,  but  enjoy  full  protection.  At  that  time 
the  Masrata — a  section  of  a  very  powerful  Berber  tribe — had  made,  as 
we  shall  see,  a  colonial  settlement  in  Agades,  and,  owing  to  their  great 
power,  commercial  activity,  and  near  connection  with  the  Tuarek, 
were  considered  wholly  exempt  from  any  tribute,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Tunis,  who  seem  to  have  exhibited  the  jealousy  or  hostility  of  the 
great  lords  of  the  desert,  were  subjected  to  the  highest  personal  exac- 
tion, viz.  ten  dollars  a  head.  Now  Gagliuffi's  partner  was  a  native  of 
Sfakes;  but  having  long  resided  in  Masrata,  he  insisted  upon  being 
free  from  tribute,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place ;  but  our  friends 
were  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  right,  and  made  him  pay  as  a 
Tunisian. 

Having  settled  this  little  business,  they  came  to  us.  There  were 
Hatita  Inek  (the  son  of)  Kh6den  of  the  Manghasatangh,  Utaeti  (the 
eldest  son  of  Shafo),  a  younger  son  of  the  latter,  and  several  more. 
The  first,  who  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Captain  Lyon,  behaved 
throughout  like  a  man  well  acquainted  with  Europeans;  but  Utaeti 
conducted  himself  like  a  strict  Tarki,  neither  showing  his  face  nor 
speaking  a  single  word.  Hatita  expressed  the  wish  that  we  should  not 
proceed  until  he  returned  from  Murzuk,  where  he  assured  us  he  would 
remain  but  a  very  short  time  ;  and  we  engaged  to  do  our  best  to  keep 
back  the  camel-drivers,  who  were  but  little  inclined  to  stay  here  long. 
In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  I  determined  to  return  to  the 
town,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  terms  entered  into  between  the  parties  ; 
and  accordingly,  starting  at  five  in  the  evening,  and  resting  a  few  hours 
after  midnight  in  Zerghan,  I  reached  Murzuk  on  Friday  morning  at 
seven  o'clock.  I  found  that  Mr.  Gagliuffi  had  been  very  ill  during  the 
hot  weather  of  the  last  few  days  ;  but  to-day  he  was  fortunately  a  little 
better. 

Having  waited  in  vain  for  the  chiefs  the  whole  of  Saturday,  we 
received  a  visit  from  them  on  Sunday,  when  they  appeared  in  the 
finery  with  which  they  had  been  dressed  by  Mustapha  Bey,  but 
would  not  come  to  any  terms ;  and  it  was  not  till  Monday,  when  they 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  house  belonging  formerly  to  Mukni,  but 
now  to  the  Wakil  of  Borno,  that  they  concluded  an  arrangement.  The 
sum  which  they  then  received  would  have  been  moderate,  had  they 
undertaken  to  see  us  safe  under  the  protection  of  Annur,  the  chief  of 
the  Kel-owi.  I  urged,  with  Mr.  Gagliuffi,  the  necessity  of  having 
a  written  copy  of  the  agreement ;  but  to  this  the  chief  would  not 
listen,  and  thus  confessed  that  there  was  really  no  distinct  contract, 
as  we  had  been  given  to  understand,  to  the  effect  that  Utaeti  should 
not  leave  us  till  he  had  committed  us  to  the  care  of  the  chief,  Annur. 

This  business  being  concluded,   I  was  in  great  haste  to  return  to 
Tas&wa,   and   starting  immediately   afterwards,  at   one  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon,  arrived  at  our  tent  a  little  before  midnight.  Our  tent, 
indeed,  was  still  there  ;  but  all  the  Tinylkum  (Musa  alone  excepted), 
and  all  our  things,  were  gone  on,  and  Overweg  and  I  were  obliged  to 
follow  the  next  day  without  waiting  for  Mr.  Richardson. 

Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  June  we  left  Tasawa,  and  after  having 
crossed  some  sand-hills,  entered  upon  harder  soil,  with  ethel-bushes 
crowning  the  little  hills, — the  whole  scene  making  the  impression  that 
a  considerable  current  of  water  had  at  one  period  flowed  along  here 
and  carried  away  the  soil,  which  had  once  extended  to  the  top  of  the 
hills.  The  whole  district,  which  is  a  narrow  and  very  long  strip  of 
land,  affording  a  little  herbage  for  cattle  and  sheep,  bears  the  name 
of  Wady  Aberjush,  or  Berjush,  and  soon  exhibits  a  more  pleasant 
character ;  the  encircling  borders  increase  a  little  in  height,  while  the 
sand  ceases  and  a  great  deal  of  herbage  begins  to  cover  the  soil. 
But  after  about  another  hour's  march,  we  entered  upon  pebbly  ground 
like  that  of  the  Hammada,  and  continued  descending  through  a  bare 
country  till  we  reached  the  well  Sharaba,  where  we  encamped  a  little 
to  the  north,  near  a  talha-bush.  It  is  an  open  well,  only  three  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  here  forms  a  very  remarkable 
hollow,  almost  six  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  Murzuk,  but 
nevertheless  contains  water  onfy  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year. 
It  is,  however,  evident  that  in  case  of  heavy  rains  a  large  pond  or  lake 
must  be  temporarily  formed  here  by  the  torrent,  which,  sweeping  along 
Wady  Berjush,  finds  no  outlet. 

Towards  evening  the  locality  was  enlivened  for  a  short  time  by 
a  small  slave-caravan,  led  by  Mohammed  Trumba,  or  'Akerut,  an 
active,  energetic  man,  whom  I  met  several  times  in  the  course  of  my 
travels,  and  incurred  some  obligation  towards  him,  as  it  was  he  who, 
on  my  setting  out  from  Zinder  to  Timbuktu  in  the  beginning  of  1853, 
brought  me  a  supply  of  one  thousand  dollars,  without  which  I  could 
scarcely  have  succeeded  in  my  undertaking.  He  had  come  in  only 
sixty-five  days  from  Zinder,  and  thirty-three  from  Asben,  having  been 
obliged  to  pursue  his  journey  as  fast  as  possible,  because,  owing  to 
the  expedition  of  the  Kel-owi  against  the  Welad  Sliman,  provisions 
were  very  scarce  in  Asben.  He  estimated  the  number  of  fighting  men 
who  had  gone  on  that  expedition  at  seven  thousand,  and  stated  that 
the  Tuarek  were  acting  in  concert  with  the  Daza,  a  tribe  of  Tebu, 
whose  real  name  is  Bulguda.  He  stated  that  E'  Nur  (or  Annur,  as  the 
name  is  pronounced),  -the  chief  of  the  Kel-owi,  was  at  present  in 
Tasawa  (that  is  to  say,  the  town  of  that  name  on  the  borders  of 
Negroland),  but  would  soon  return  to  Asben.  He  confirmed  the 
report  of  plenty  of  rain  having  fallen  in  the  desert,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  wells  were  full ;  but  he  begged  me  to  beware  of  the-  cold 
during  the  nights,  which  he  represented  as  very  intense.  He  hacl 
twenty-three  female  slaves  with  him  and  only  five  camels,  and  hastened 
on  to  Tas&wa,  in  order  to  obtain  dates  for  his  famished  people. 

June  26. — Owing  to  the  camels  having  strayed,  it  was  very  late  when 
we  left  our  encampment,  and  entered  a  sort  of  flat  valley,  from  which  we 
ascended  to  a  higher  level.     From  this  we  obtained  a  distant  glance, 
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towards  the  west-south-west,  of  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  called  Kasr 
Sharaba,  the  history  of  which,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  struggles  of 
yore  between  the  T6bu  and  the  inhabitants  of  Fezz&n,  would  be  full 
of  interest,  if  it  could  be  made  out  distinctly.  Towards  noon  the 
country  wore  a  more  genial  aspect,  being  adorned  with  several  groups 
of  palm-trees.  We  had  to  go  round  a  rather  steep  hill,  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  from  the  summit  of  which  I  obtained  an 
interesting  view  over  the  desert.  The  whole  country  presented  a  very 
irregular  structure,  and  scarcely  allowed  the  continuous  line  ot  the  Wady 
Berjush  to  be  traced  by  the  eye,  hills  of  considerable  height  and  black 
pebbly  tracts  succeeding  each  other.  Over  such  a  desert  we  continued 
our  march  until,  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  a  spot  where  the 
sight  of  a  true  wady,  full  of  herbage  and  bordered  by  a  strip  of 
talha-trees,  gladdened  our  hearts,  and  we  encamped.  It  was  a  pleasant 
open  ground  ;  and  the  night  being  cool  and  refreshing,  we  felt  very 
much  invigorated  when  we  rose  the  next  morning  to  continue  our 
march. 

The  talha-trees  continued;  but  the  herbage  was  principally  limited 
to  resu,  an  herb  which  has  a  very  strong  taste,  and  is  not  relished 
by  camels  for  any  length  of  time.  The  green  strip  took  an  irregular, 
winding  course,  sometimes  approaching  the  sand-hills  which  we  had 
always  on  our  left  at  a  certain  distance,  sometimes  keeping  more  to 
our  right ;  and  Musa,  our  grave  but  cheerful  camel-driver,  dwelt  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise  on  the  great  superiority  of  this  wady,  which 
he  said  is  joined  by  as  many  as  a  hundred  smaller  branches.  It 
evidently  forms  the  natural  high  road  between  Fezzan  and  the  western 
desert,  and  about  a  month  ago  must  have  exhibited  a  more  varied 
aspect,  enlivened  as  it  then  was  by  a  considerable  torrent  sweeping 
along  it.  In  the  afternoon  we  saw  several  spots  where  the  eddying 
stream  had  formed  itself  a  bed  about  five  feet  deep,  and  had  turned 
up  the  ground  all  around ;  the  crust  of  mire  which  covered  the  bed  of 
the  torrent  had  not  yet  dried.  We  encamped  on  a  pleasant  spot 
called  HaiMwa,  without  pitching  our  tent,  so  delighted  were  we  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  of  the  desert.  Here  we  were  joined  by  a  man  from 
Tasawa,  who  wanted  to  seize  a  debtor  who  had  attached  himself  to 
B6ro's  party  in  order  to  make  his  escape  into  Sudan — a  practice  very 
common  with  the  people  of  Fezz&n.  By  repeated  measuring  with  our 
chain,  we  had  found  that,  on  tolerably  even  ground,  our  ordinary  rate 
as  the  Taw&rek  travel  was  half  an  English  geographical  mile  in 
thirteen  minutes.  It  is  the  general  custom  of  these  people,  who  do  not 
allow  their  camels  to  feed  on  the  march,  to  leave  them  the  whole  night 
on  the  pasture,  and  not  to  fetch  them  till  morning,  for  which  reason 
they  never  start  very  early,  and  often  at  a  rather  late  hour. 

June  28. — About  an  hour  after  we  had  begun  our  march  along  the  line 
of  green  herbage,  we  came  to  a  temporary  well  called  Ahitsa,  containing 
very  fine  rain-water,  but  only  for  a  period  of  about  two  months  in  the 
year.  Having  filled  two  of  our  water-skins,  we  continued  our  march, 
and  soon,  to  our  great  joy,  got  sight  of  two  white  tents,  belonging  the  one 
to  Mohammed  Boro,  the  other  to  Mohammed  e'  Sfaksi,  and  pointing 
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out  to  us  the  encampment  of  the  caravan.  It  had  been  pitched  on  open 
ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  strip  of  green  herbage,  and  surrounded  with 
a  rich  border  of  talha-trees.  The  place  offered  good  pasture  for  the 
camels ;  and  a  small  encampment  of  other  Tinylkum  not  belonging 
to  our  caravan,  but  merely  pasturing  their  camels  and  goats  here, 
had  been  formed  near  the  trees.  The  whole  presented  an  animated 
picture.  Our  camel-drivers  are  said  to  possess,  in  the  sand-hills 
bordering  this  valley  on  the  south  side,  considerable  stores  of  dates  and 
corn,  and  to  have  taken  from  thence  their  supplies  for  the  road.  The 
whole  character  of  this  landscape  appeared  to  me  so  peculiar  that,  the 
following  morning  before  we  started,  I  made  a  sketch  of  it  from  the 


elevated  stony  ground  to  the  north  of  the  channel,  which  here  ex- 
hibited evident  traces  of  a  small  waterfall  formed  by  the  heavy  rains. 
Stones  had  been  laid  here  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  as  a  place  of  prayer. 
The  whole  valley  was  about  four  miles  broad  ;  the  locality  is  called 
Tesemmak. 

When  we  started  next  morning,  we  formed  a  tolerably  large  party, 
with  sixty-two  camels,  which  were  arranged  in  four  strings,  one  of 
which  consisted  of  thirty-three  animals,  each  fastened  to  the  tail  of  the 
preceding  one.  The  valley  was  enlivened  by  a  small  herd  of  gazelles, 
which  Overweg  and  I  tried  for  a  moment  to  pursue.  Having  passed  a 
well  called  Tafiyuk,  at  a  place  where  the  sand-hills  jut  out  into  the 
valley,  we  encamped  about  half  an   hour  beyond,  near  another  well 
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containing  rain-water  for  a  short  time  of  the  year,  and  called  Em-6neza. 
Two  branches  of  the  wady  unite  here,  and  distinct  traces  of  the  great 
force  of  the  last  torrent  remained  in  the  broken  condition  of  the  ground. 

Here  we  remained  encamped  for  the  two  following  days,  in  order  to 
allow  Mr.  Richardson  and  the  Azkar  chiefs  to  come  up.  I  spent  the 
time  sometimes  writing  and  studying,  at  others  roving  about  or  musing 
while  seated  on  some  elevated  rocks  at  the  border  of  the  rising  ground. 
Musa  was  our  constant  visitor,  and  gave  us  all  the  information  required, 
though  he  was  not  very  intelligent.  There  had  been  some  small 
differences  between  us  and  our  camel-drivers,  who,  though  in  other 
respects  not  uncouth  or  uncivil,  had,  from  religious  principles,  sometimes 
assumed  a  rather  hostile  position  towards  us.  We  now  effected  a 
general  reconciliation,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  we 
should  go  on  well  with  them. 

July  2. — Being  informed  that  our  companions  were  near,  we  moved  on 
a  little,  and  at  length  got  out  of  the  eternal  Wady  Aberjush,  with  all  its 
little  side-branches,  which  are  divided  from  the  main  wady  by  a  gently 
rising  ground  covered  with  black  pebbles.  Then  after  a  little  we  reached 
the  Wady  Elawen,  forming  a  broad  depression  running  from  the  north, 
where  it  is  joined  by  several  branch  channels  descending  from  the 
plateau  towards  the  sand-hills  on  the  south,  and  encamped  on  its 
western  side,  between  tall  seb6t  shooting  up  from  the  sandy  ground, 
and  near  some  fine  talha-trees.  We  soon  discovered,  to  our  great 
delight,  that  only  two  hundred  paces  above  our  encampment  the  floods, 
descending  from  the  higher  ground  in  two  large  branches,  and  carrying 
down  with  them  bushes  and  brushwood  in  abundance,  had  formed  a 
pond  at  present  about  100  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  broad,  which  contributed 
greatly  to  enliven  the  district.  All  the  world  was  bathing  and  playing 
about  the  water  ;  and  flights  of  thirsty  birds,  of  the  kinds  Numida  and 
Pterocles,  were  hovering  about,  watching  a  favourable  moment  to  come 
in  for  their  share.  Everywhere  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  there  was 
water  at  a  little  depth ;  and  we  obtained  excellent  potations  from  a  well 
dug  by  our  people  close  below  our  tents. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  at  length  joined  by  Mr. 
Richardson  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Azkar  ;  but  the  unsatisfactory  way  in 
which  the  business  had  been  concluded  with  these  chiefs  in  Murzuk 
led  to  a  break-up  sooner  even  than  I  had  suspected.  The  next  evening 
Hatita  summoned  us  to  a  divan,  and  declared  distinctly  that  he  re- 
quired a  month's  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
journey  to  Ai'r.  Hence  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  separate  from 
the  caravan,  and,  taking  our  luggage  with  us  to  Gh&t,  to  hire  or  buy 
other  camels  there.  In  reply  to  this  unjust  and  absurd  demand,  we 
declared  that  we  had  no  other  choice  but  to  follow  the  direct  Sudan 
road  in  the  company  of  the  caravan,  and  that  it  was  our  firm  intention 
at  any  rate  not  to  lose  more  than  seven  days  in  Ghat.  Hatita  having 
left  us  rather  dissatisfied  at  our  decision,  our  servants,  who  would 
gladly  have  idled  away  one  or  two  months  in  Ghat  as  they  had  done 
in  Murzuk,  insolently  told  us  that  we  were  very  much  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  road  to  Air  was  in  any  degree  open  to  us,  for  it 
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would  first  be  necessary  to  send  a  courier  to  ask  the  permission  of  i 
chiefs  of  that  country  to  enter  it,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  answer. 

While  remaining  firm  in  our  resolution,  we  of  course  consented  to 
to  Ghat,  and  tried  at  the  same  time  to  come  to  some  final  arrangement 
with  our  camel-drivers,  promising  them  a  small  allowance  for  every  day 
they  should  wait  for  us.  They  at  length  promised  to  spend  ten  days  on 
the  way  to  Arikim,  a  well  three  days'  march  south  from  Ghat,  where 
they  would  wait  six  days,  and  then  go  on  directly  to  Air.  Attacking  the 
old  chief,  therefore,  on  his  weakest  side,  we  sent  him  word  the  next 
morning  that,  as  we  had  but  little  money  with  us,  he  would  not  succeed 
in  getting  anything  of  value  from  us,  if  he  should  try  to  keep  us  in 
Ghat  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  I  insisted,  with  Yusuf  Mukni,  upon 
the  dishonesty  of  the  chiefs  conduct,  in  trying  to  make  an  entirely  new 
bargain  after  he  had  got  all  he  demanded.  His  answer  was  satisfactory ; 
and  with  the  fervent  hope  that  we  should  not  be  baffled  in  our  attempt 
to  discover  new  regions  and  new  tribes  of  men,  we  left  the  further 
development  of  the  affair  to  time. 

While  these  disputes  were  going  on,  I  employed  my  leisure  hours  in 
roving  about  our  encampment,  in  different  directions,  up  and  down  the 
valley.  The  eastern  of  the  two  branches,  which  by  their  junction 
form  the  valley,  was  peculiarly  rich  in  herbage,  and  commanded  by  a 
hill  starting  up  from  the  plateau,  which  afforded  a  very  interesting  view 
around,  though  this  was  almost  surpassed  by  the  prospect  from  a 
mound  a  little  to  the  west-south-west  of  our  tent.  The  lower  part  of 
the  valley  was  more  diversified  by  numerous  brandies,  which  joined 
it  on  the  south-east  side.  One  of  these,  which  was  bordered  by  high 
ridges  of  sandstone,  was  evidently  a  favourite  playground  of  the 
gazelles,  the  fresh  footmarks  of  which  chequered  its  sandy  bottom  like 
a  net.  Pursuing  this  direction,  I  approached  the  sand-hills  which 
form  the  southern  border  of  this  whole  district.  Fatigued  by  my  long 
walk,  I  was  the  more  able  in  the  evening  to  do  full  justice  to  our  supper, 
which  was  diversified  by  a  variety  of  birds  that  had  been  shot  in  the 
course  of  the  day  near  the  pond. 


: 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SINGULAR  SCULPTURES   IN   THE  DESERT. — THE   MOUNTAIN-PASS. 

July  5. — We  had  to  separate  from  the  Tinylkum,  and  from  our  luggage, 
without  having  any  certainty  as  to  where  and  when  we  might  overtake 
them.  The  chiefs  of  Ghat,  too,  had  started  in  advance.  The  country 
had  been  rising  all  the  way  from  Wady  Sharaba,  which  seems  to  form 
the  lowest  point  in  this  whole  region,  and  we  ascended  to-day  very  con- 
siderably. Pushing  on  in  advance  of  our  little  troop,  and  passing  a  small 
caravan,  which  was  laden  with  provisions  and  merchandise  belonging  to 
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the  pilgrim-caravan  of  the  Taw&ti,  I  soon  came  up  with  Hatita  and  his 
companions.  They  were  civil  and  kind,  but  the  old  friend  of  the 
English,  who  had  an  eye  to  a  new  marriage  with  some  pretty  AmOshagh 
girl  some  forty  or  fifty  years  younger  than  himself,  gave  me  sundry 
expressive  hints  that  I  should  spare  him  something  of  my  outfit, — either 
a  pair  of  pistols,  or  a  carpet,  or  a  bernus,  or  any  other  little  article. 
My  refusal  in  no  wise  rendered  him  uncivil.  While  he  was  riding  by 
my  side,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  making  a  slight  sketch  of  him, — his 
English  gun,  the  gift  of  some  previous  traveller,  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  his  large  shield  of  antelope-hide,  ornamented  with  a  cross. 
Having  crossed  another  valley  of  some  extent,  we  descended  into  Wady 
Elghom-ude  (the  Valley  of  the  Camel),  which,  richly  clothed  with 
herbage,  forms  an  inlet  in  the  stony  plateau  from  north  to  south,  and 
has  a  very  cheerful  aspect.  The  encampment,  spread  over  a  great 
extent  of  ground,  formed  quite  an  ethnographical  museum,  comprising 
as  it  did  six  distinct  small  caravan-troops  from  different  parts  of  Africa, 
and  even  of  Europe. 

July  6. — A  splendid  morning,  cool  and  fresh.  We  were  happy  to  meet 
a  small  caravan  coming  from  Sudan,  which  brought  us  some  important 
pieces  of  news:  first,  that  they 
had  come  to  Gh&t  in  the 
company  of  five  men  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Annur 
(the  chief  of  the  Kel-owi), 
who,  after  a  short  stay,  would 
return  to  their  country;  and 
secondly,  that  the  expedition 
of  the  Kel-owi  had  returned 
from  Kanem,  after  having 
totally  annihilated  the  Welad 
Sliman.  They  brought  with 
them  seventeen^slaves,  among 
whom  were  fifteen  females, 
one  with  a  very  engaging 
countenance.  After  less  than 
three  miles'  march,  our  companions  looked  about  in  the  Wady  Telisaghe" 
for  a  camping-ground.  The  valley  proved  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  It  was  hemmed  in  by  steep  cliffs  of  rock,  and  adorned  with 
some  fine  talha-trees.  With  no  great  reluctance  we  followed  the 
Tuarek  chiefs,  who  kept  along  its  steep  western  border,  and  at  length 
chose  the  camping-ground  at  a  spot  where  a  western  branch  joins  the 
principal  wady.  Scarcely  had  we  pitched  our  tents,  when  we  became 
aware  that  the  valley  contained  some  remarkable  sculptures  deserving 
our  particular  attention. 

The  spot  where  we  had  pitched  our  tents  afforded  a  very  favourable 
locality  for  commemorating  any  interesting  events,  and  the  sandstone 
blocks  which  studded  it  were  covered  with  drawings  representing 
various  subjects,  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  preservation.  With  no  pre- 
tensions to  be  regarded  as  finished  sculptures,  they  are  made  with  a 
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firm  and  steady  hand,  well  accustomed  to  such  work,  and,  being  cut  to 
a  great  depth,  bore  a  totally  different  character  from  what  is  generally 
met  with  in  these  tracts.  The  most  interesting  sculpture  represented 
the  following  subject,  the  description  of  which  I  am  unfortunately  able 
at  present  to  accompany  with  only  an  imperfect  woodcut. 

The  sculpture  represents  a  group  of  three  individuals  of  the  following 
character  and  arrangement : — 


To  the  left  is  seen  a  tall  human  figure,  with  the  head  ofa  peculiar  kind 
of  bull,  with  long  horns  turned  forward  and  broken  at  the  point ;  instead 
of  the  right  arm,  he  has  a  peculiar  organ  terminating  like  an  oar,  while 
in  the  left  hand  he  carries  an  arrow  and  a  bow — at  least  such  is  the 
appearance,  though  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  shield  ;  between  his  legs 
a  long  tail  is  seen  hanging  down  from  his  slender  body.  The  posture 
of  this  figure  is  bent  forward,  and  all  its  movements  are  well  represented. 
Opposite  to  this  curious  individual  is  another  one  of  not  less  remark- 
able character,  but  of  smaller  proportions,  entirely  human  as  far  up  as 
the  shoulders,  while  the  head  is  that  of  an  animal  which  reminds  us  of 
the  Egyptian  ibis,  without  being  identical  with  it.  The  small  pointed 
head  is  furnished  with  three  ears,  or  with  a  pair  of  ears  and  some  other 
excrescence,  and  beyond  with  a  sort  of  hood  (which,  more  than  any 
other  particular,  recalls  the  idea  of  Egyptian  art),  but  it  is  not  furrowed  ; 
over  the  fore  part  of  the  head  is  a  round  line  representing  some  orna- 
ment, or  perhaps  the  basilisk.  This  figure  likewise  has  a  bow  in  its 
right  hand,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  no  arrow,  while  the  left  hand  is 
turned  away  from  the  body. 
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Between  these  two  half-human  figures,  which  are  in  a  hostile  attitude, 
is  a  bullock,  small  in  proportion  to  the  adjacent  lineaments  of  the  human 
figure,  but  chiselled  with  the  same  care  and  the  same  skilful  hand,  with 
the  only  exception  that  the  feet  are  omitted,  the  legs  terminating  in 
points,  a  defect  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  also  in  another 
sculpture.  There  is  another  peculiarity  about  this  figure,  the  upper 
part  of  the  bull,  by  some  accident,  having  been  hollowed  out,  while  in 
general  all  the  inner  part  between  the  deeply  chiselled  outlines  of  these 
sculptures  is  left  in  high  relief.  The  animal  is  turned  with  its  back 
towards  the  figure  on  the  right,  whose  bow  it  seems  about  to  break. 
The  block  on  which  it  was  sculptured  was  about  four  feet  in  breadth, 
and  three  in  height.     It  was  lying  loose  on  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

No  barbarian  could  have  graven  the  lines  with  such  astonishing  firm- 
ness, and  given  to  all  the  figures  the  light,  natural  shape  which  they 
exhibit.  The  Romans,  who  had  firmly  established  their  dominion  as 
far  as  Garama,  or  Jerma,  might  easily  have  sent  emissaries  to  this  point, 
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and  even  further ;  but  the  sculptures  have  nothing  in  them  of  a  Roman 
character.  Some  few  particulars  call  to  mind  the  Egyptian  sculptures. 
But  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  be  a  representation  of  a  subject  taken 
from  the  native  mythology,  executed  by  some  one  who  had  been  in 
intimate  relation  with  the  more  advanced  people  on  the  coast,  perhaps 
with  the  Carthaginians.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that 
the  subject  represents  two  divinities  disputing  over  a  sacrifice,  and  that 
the  figure  at  the  left  is  intended  for  the  victor. 

On  the  cliff  itself  there  is  another  sculpture  on  a  large  block  which, 
now  that  the  western  end  is  broken  off,  is  about  twelve  feet  long  and 
five  feet  high.  The  surface  of  the  block  is  quite  smooth,  protected  as  it 
has  been,  in  some  degree,  by  the  block  above,  which  projects  consider- 
ably ;  nevertheless  the  sculpture  has  suffered  a  good  deal.  It  bears 
testimony  to  a  state  of  life  very  different  from  that  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  now  in  these  regions,  and  illustrates  and  confirms 
St.  Augustine's  statement  that  the  ancient  kings  of  this  country 
made  use  of  bulls  for  their  conveyance.  It  represents  a  dense  group 
of  oxen  in  a  great  variety  of  positions,  but  all  moving  towards  the  right, 
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where  probably,  on  the  end  of  the  stone  which  is  now  broken  off,  the 
pond  or  well  was  represented  from  which  the  beasts  were  to  be  watered. 
Some  of  these  bulls  are  admirably  executed,  and  with  a  fidelity  which 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  artist  had 
before  his  eyes  the  animals  which  he  chiselled.  My  sketch  gives  only 
a  faint  idea  of  the  design,  which  is  really  beautiful.  The  only  defect, 
as  I  have  already  remarked  above,  is  in  the  feet,  which,  from  some 
reason  or  other,  have  been  negligently  treated. 

If  we  consider  that  the  sculpture  described  is  close  to  a  watering-place 
on  the  high  road  to  Central  Africa,  we  are  reduced  to  the  conjecture 
that  at  that  time  cattle  were  not  only  common  in  this  region,  but  even 
that  they  were  the  common  beasts  of  burden  instead  of  the  camel, 
which  we  here  look  for  in  vain.  Not  only  has  the  camel  no  place 
among  these  sculptures,  but  even  among  the  rude  outlines  which  at  a 
much  later  period  have  been  made  on  the  blocks  around,  representing 
buffaloes,  ostriches,  and  another  kind  of  birds,  there  are  no  camels  ; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  camel  was  introduced  into  the 
western  part  of  Northern  Africa  at  a  much  later  period. 

There  was  a  similar  group  on  another  block  of  this  interesting  cliff, 
but  too  much  effaced  to  allow  the  particulars  to  be  distinguished ;  but 
the  figure  of  an  ass  among  the  oxen  was  quite  clear,  as  well  as  that  of 

a  horse,  which  was,  however,  ill-drawn. 
Not  far  off,  Ovcrvveg  found  another 
sculptured  stone,  representing,  as  the 
annexed  sketch  shows,  an  ox  jumping 
through  or  falling  into  a  ring  or  hoop, 
which  I  should  suppose  to  have  an 
allegorical  meaning,  or  to  represent  a 
sacrifice,  rather  than,  as  Mr.  Richardson 
thought,  to  represent  any  games  of  the 
circus.  There  was  a  circle  regularly  laid 
with  large  blocks  of  rock,  at  the  south- 
western slope  of  the  cliff;  these,  I  should  suspect,  belong  to  the  same, 
period  as  the  sculptures  before  mentioned. 

To  a  later  period  belong  innumerable  inscriptions  in  Tefinagh,  with 
which  the  cliffs  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  and  overhanging  the 
waterpond  are  covered.  These  are  mere  scribblings,  and  are  interesting 
merely  as  they  serve  to  render  evident,  by  contrast,  the  superior  merit 
and  age  of  the  adjacent  sculptures.  It  appeared  to  me  remarkable  that 
on  this  side,  where  the  water  now  principally  collects,  not  a  single 
drawing  should  be  seen ;  and  I  formed  the  conclusion  that  in  more 
ancient  times  the  water  collected  on  the  other  side. 

The  valley  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  branches  coming  from 
the  north,  of  which  the  western  is  the  more  considerable,  being  joined 
by  some  smaller  wadys.  Just  at  the  place  of  our  encampment  it 
changed  its  direction,  and  extended  from  west  to  east,  having  run  in 
its  upper  course  from  north-west  to  south-east.  After  the  junction,  the 
valley  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  loses  for  a  moment  almost  the 
character  of  a  wady,  while  running  over  pebbly  ground;   but  it  soon 
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becomes  once  more  well-bordered  and  adorned  with  fine  groups  of 
talha-trees,  and  in  some  places  exhibits  a  river-bed  eight  feet  deep,  and 
still  wet.  Near  a  shepherd's  cave  there  was  a  very  luxuriant  tree, 
under  whose  shade  I  lay  down.  Towards  evening  the  pilgrim-caravan 
of  Haj  'Abd  el  Kader,  which  had  delayed  so  long  in  the  wady,  arrived. 
The  whole  valley  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the  men  and  their  camels, 
who  were  all  eagerly  pressing  towards  the  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
cliffs.  Fortunately  we  had  already  laid  in  a  supply  of  water,  else  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  obtain  any  fit  to  drink. 
-  Jnty  7- — Owing  to  the  camels  having  strayed  to  a  great  distance,  we 
started  at  a  late  hour,  still  leaving  the  Tuarek  chiefs  behind,  who 
wanted  to  settle  some  business  with  the  Tawati,  and  for  this  purpose 
had  changed  their  dirty  travelling-dress  for  showy  caftans  and  bernuses. 
We  ascended  the  higher  level,  and  continued  along  it,  crossing  some 
small  beds  of  watercourses  overgrown  with  herbage,  till,  after  a  little 
more  than  four  miles,  we  had  to  descend  into  a  deep  and  wild  ravine 
which  led  us  to  a  vale.  Having  again  ascended,  we  then  came  to  the 
wide  and  regular  valley  called  Erazar-n-Hagarne,  bordered  by  steep  cliffs 
from  150  to  200  feet  high,  and  richly  clothed  with  herbage.  Following 
the  windings  of  this  large  wady,  which  evidently  has  received  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Hogar  or  Hagara  pasture  their  camels 
chiefly  hereabouts,  we  reached  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  valley 
called  Aman  semmedne,  and  encamped  near  a  fine  talha-tree  in  order 
to  allow  Hatita  to  come  up.  This  valley  has  its  name  from  the  cold 
water  which  at  times  descends  from  the  plateau  in  floods,  of  which  the 
deeply  worn  channel  bears  evident  traces ;  it  is  joined  at  this  place  by 
an  important  branch  valley  and  several  smaller  ravines. 

When  the  heat  of  the  sun  began  to  decline,  I  took  a  walk  through 
the  valley,  and  being  attracted  by  a  circle  laid  out  very  regularly  with 
large  slabs  like  the  opening  of  a  well,  I  began  to  ascend  the  steep  cliffs 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Aman  semmedne,  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  500  feet,  and  which,  as  I  clearly  saw,  had  been  re- 
peatedly ascended.  The  cliffs  are  here,  as  is  usual  in  this  formation, 
broken  into  regular  strata,  and  steep  flat  blocks  standing  upright  give 
them  an  imposing  appearance.  My  search  here,  however,  led  only  to 
the  discovery  of  the  well-chiselled  form  of  a  single  bullock,  in  exactly 
the  same  style  as  that  in  Wady  Telisaghe,  though  it  had  suffered  a 
little  from  its  exposed  situation;  but  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
locality  shows  that  in  former  times  it  contained  more  of  this  kind.  On 
the  plain  above  the  cliffs  is  another  circle  regularly  laid  out,  and,  like 
the  many  circles  seen  in  Cyrenaica  and  in  other  parts  of  Northern 
Africa,  evidently  connected  with  the  religious  rites  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  these  regions.  Quartz  pebbles  were  scattered  about 
this  part  of  the  valley. 

Our  people  meanwhile  had  been  busy  laying  in  provision  of  dry 
herbage  for  the  next  marches,  during  which  we  were  told  our  camels 
would  scarcely  find  anything  to  feed  upon ;  and  our  Tuarek  friends, 
when  they  at  length  arrived  for  their  supper,  did  the  same. 

The  caravan  of  the  Tawati  having  passed  by  our  encampment  at  an 
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early  hour,  we  followed  betimes,  having  an  interesting  days  march 
before  us.  '  For  the  first  three  miles  we  still  kept  along  the  large 
valley,  into  which  masses  of  sand  had  been  driven  down  -from  the 
plateau  by  the  strong  east  winds ;  further  -on  it  became  dry  and  bare. 
To  this  succeeded  an  irregular  knot  of  hollows-- and  plains^  between  the 
sides  of  the  plateau,  which  in  some  places  formed  imposing  promon- 
tories and  detached  buttresses,  all  on  one  and  the  same  level.  We 
then  began  to  ascend  along  a  sort  of  broad  valley,  which  gradually 
assumed  a  regular  shape,  and  bore  the  name  of  Tisi.  The  slope  of  the 
plateau  was  shaped  into  regular  strata,  the  uppermost  of  which  form 
steep  precipices  like  the  wall  of  a  castle  ;  the  lower  ones  slope  down 
more  gradually.  Here  we  discovered  ahead  of  us,  at  the  foot  .of  the 
southern  slope,  the  encampment  of  the  pilgrim-caravan,  who  .were 
resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  We  continued  our  march,  always 
ascending,  till  a  little  after  noon  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  pass,  a 
perfect  watershed,  of  more  than  2,000  feet  elevation,  descending  more 
gradually  towards  the  east  as  far  as  the  well  of  Sharaba,  while  towards 
the  west  is  formed  a  steep  precipice,  passable  only  along  a  most  inter- 
esting gully  cut  into  it  by  the  water  towards  the  Valley  of  Gnat.  The 
higher  level,  which  rises  above  the  pass  about  300  feet,  seems  to  be 
considerably  depressed  in  this  place,  where  it  collects  large  floods  of 
water,  such  as  could  alone  cut  the  remarkably  wild  passage  through 
the  sandstone  cliffs  which  we  were  about  to  descend :  it  is  called 
Ralle. 

The  first  part  of  it  was  more  rough  than  wild,  and  the  cliffs  of  the 
sandstone  rather  rugged  and  split  than  precipitous  and  grand ;  but  after 
half  an  hour's  descent  it  bore  evident  traces  of  the  waters  that  descend 
from  the  heights,  and  which  being  here  collected  into  one  mighty  stream, 
with  enormous  power,  force  their  way  down  through  a  narrow  channel. 
The  defile  was  here  encompassed  by  rocky  walls  about  a  hundred  feet 
high,  half  of  which  consisted  of  sandstone,  while  the  other  half  was 
formed  by  a  thick  deposit  of  marl ;  and  a  little  further  down  it  was  not 
more  than  six  feet  wide,  and  the  floor  and  the  walls  were  as  smooth  as 
if  they  had  been  cut  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  but  the  course  of  the  defile 
was  rather  winding  and  not  at  all  in  a  straight  line,  forming  altogether 
a  pass  easily  to  be  defended  by  a  very  small  power,  and  affording  the 
Tuarek  a  stronghold  against  any  designs  of  conquest  on  the  side  of 
the  Turks,  although  it  does  not  form  the  frontier,  but  is  regarded  as 
entirely  belonging  to  Fezz&n.  At  the  narrowest  point  Tuarek  as  well 
as  Arab  travellers  had  recorded  their  names. 

Where  the  channel  began  to  widen  there  were  some  curious  narrow 
gaps  or  crevices  on  both  sides,  the  one  to  the  right,  with  its  smooth 
rounded  surface,  bearing  a  great  similarity  to  the  famous  Ear  of  Dio- 
nysius  in  Syracuse.  The  walls  contained  strata  of  chalk  and  ironstone, 
and  Overweg  found  here  some  interesting  petrifactions.  The  crevice 
to  the  left  was  less  deep,  and  rather  resembled  a  cell  or  chamber. 

Having  here  waited  some  time  for  the  boat  to  come  up,  we  started 
together,  but  had  still  to  get  through  two  more  narrow  passes  of  the 
wady,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  entered  another  very  narrow 
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defile,  the  steep  cliffs  forming  it  being  covered  with  inscriptions.  At 
length,  after  a  descent  of  altogether  four  hours,  we  emerged  into  the 
open  plain  some  600  feet  below,  and  had  a  wide  view  of  the  high  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  of  the  plateau,  stretching  out  in  several  buttresses  into 
the  plain,  which  is  interrupted  only  by  detached  hills.  Amongst  these 
was  a  rather  remarkable  one  upon  a  terrace-like  base,  and  opening  with 
three  caverns  towards  the  roadside.  Ascending  the  terrace,  I  found  the 
westernmost  of  the  caverns  vaulted,  as  if  by  art,  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
niche,  but  it  was  a  little  filled  with  sand ;  I  found,  however,  no  inscrip- 
tions nor  anything  but  four  round  holes,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
hollowed  out  in  a  slab  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  cavern.  Beyond 
this  hill,  where  Hatita  told  us  that  he  had  once  passed  the  heat  of  the 
day  with  'Abd  Allah  (Clapperton)  and  the  tabib  (Oudney),  the  country 
is  quite  open  towards  the  north.  About  sunset  we  encamped  in  the 
deep  Erazar-n-Tese  ;  there  were  a  few  talha-trees  and  some  herbage. 

The  following  day  our  route  lay  over  the  dreary  plain,  where  nothing 
but  the  varied  form  of  the  rocky  buttresses  projecting  from  the  plateau 
into  the  plain  interrupted  the  monotony  of  the  prospect.  Near  the 
slope  the  country  seems  a  little  less  desolate,  and  the  valley  Tamelelt, 
which  extends  between  two  of  the  promontories,  has  even  a  great  repu- 
tation among  the  natives.  In  the  afternoon  we  entered  a  sandy  region, 
when  we  began  to  ascend  gradually  till  we  reached  the  summit  of  the 
sand-hills.  We  then  continued  on  the  higher  level,  where  chalk  pro- 
truded to  the  surface.  After  a  long  march  we  encamped  on  stony 
ground,  covered  only  with  a  scanty  growth  of  sebot. 

On  the  10th  we  descended  a  good  deal  from  this  higher  ground.  At 
first  the  descent  was  gradual ;  but  beyond  the  valley  In-kassewa,  which, 
running  through  high  rocky  ground,  is  not  so  poor  in  herbage,  we 
descended  about  two  hundred  feet  by  steep  terraces,  having  before  us 
the  peculiarly  serrated  crest  of  the  Akakus,  and  in  front  of  it  some 
lower  offshoots  covered  with  sand.  The  bottom  of  the  plain  was  a 
broad  and  entirely  naked  level,  with  hard  calcareous  soil,  surrounded 
by  irregular  half-decayed  hilly  ridges.  It  forms  the  boundary  between 
Fezzan  and  the  country  of  the  Hogar.  The  character  of  the  country 
underwent  no  change  till  we  reached  the  valley  Teliga,  where,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  we  encamped  near  a  group  of  talha-trees, 
not  far  from  the  well,  and  remained  for  the  next  two  days  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,435  feet. 

The  valley  is  very  shallow,  now  and  then  interrupted  by  some  sand- 
hills and  adorned  with  some  fine  specimens  of  the  ethel-tree,  while 
broad  strips  of  herbage  cover  the  more  favoured  spots.  It  runs  north- 
west, nearly  parallel  with  the  range  of  the  Akakus,  which  remained  at 
a  distance  of  three  miles.  It  joins  the  valley  Ilaghlaghen,  which  again 
unites  with  the  Titabtaren ;  and  this  valley  runs  towards  a  favoured 
spot  called  Serdales,  which  we  were  unfortunately  prevented  from 
visiting,  as  Hatita  thought  we  should  be  annoyed  by  the  begging  pro- 
pensities of  the  people.  Copious  springs,  from  which  the  whole  locality 
takes  the  name  of  el  Awenat,  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  soil,  and  support 
a  village  of  about  the  same  size  as  Tigger-ode,  inhabited  by  about  a 
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hundred  families,  while  in  the  gardens  corn,  melons,  and  ghedeb  are 
produced  in  tolerable  quantity.  The  water  of  the  springs  is  said  to  be 
warm.  We  saw  a  party  of  Hagara  from  that  place,  who  called  on  our 
friends  ;  they  were  fine  men  and  neatly  dressed. 

The  water  of  our  well  was  not  very  good ;  from  being  at  first  dis- 
coloured, it  gradually  acquired  a  taste  like  that  of  ink,  and  when 
boiled  with  tea  became  entirely  black.  Late  in  the  evening  our  best 
and  most  steady  servant,  Mohammed  from  Gatron,  was  wounded,  but 
whether  stung  by  a  scorpion  or  bitten  by  a  snake  he  knew  not,  and  was 
much  alarmed.  We  applied  spirits  of  hartshorn  to  the  wound  ;  but  he 
was  very  ill  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  and  totally  disabled,  so  that 
we  were  obliged  to  bind  him  on  the  camel  during  the  next  day's  march. 

July  13. — There  had  been  much  talk  for  some  days  to  the  effect 
that  we  travellers,  together  with  Hatita,  should  take  the  nearer  but 
more  difficult  road  to  Ghat  across  the  range,  while  our  luggage  should 
go  by  the  longer  but  smoother  road  round  the  mountains ;  but  it  was 
at  length  decided  that  we  should  all  go  by  the  longer  road,  and  none 
but  the  Sfaksi,  who  was  anxious  to  overtake  the  caravan  as  soon  as 
possible,  took  the  more  difficult  path,  which,  for  geological  observa- 
tions, might  have  proved  the  more  interesting.  Going  sometimes  on 
pebbly,  at  others  on  sandy  ground,  after  five  miles  we  reached  the 
shallow  valley,  Ilaghlaghen,  running  from  east  to  west,  and  handsomely 
overgrown  with  bushes  ;  and  after  another  stretch  of  about  the  same 
length,  we  entered  the  range  of  mountains,  consisting  of  remarkably 
cragged  and  scarred  rocks,  with  many  narrow  defiles.  Altogether  it 
presented  a  very  curious  spectacle. 

When  the  rocks  assumed  a  smoother  appearance,  we  suddenly 
descended  into  a  deep  ravine,  which,  at  the  first  glance,  appeared  to 
be  of  a  volcanic  nature  ;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  all  the  black  rocks 
composing  these  dismal-looking  cliffs,  proved  to  consist  of  sandstone, 
blackened  by  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere ;  further  on  it  was 
disposed  in  regular  strata  very  much  like  slate.  The  western  and 
highest  part  of  the  range  seems  to  consist  of  clay-slate.  The  valley 
changed  its  character  in  some  degree  after  its  junction  with  a  side- 
valley  called  Tiperkum,  which  bears  distinct  marks  of  great  floods 
occasionally  descending  along  its  channel  from  the  mountains.  Here 
we  collected  some  firewood,  as  we  were  told  that  further  on  we  should 
find  none,  and  then  entered  a  defile  or  glen  with  an  ascent  of  about  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Beyond  this  the  scene 
grew  more  open,  and  irregular  plains,  interrupted  by  steep  buttresses, 
succeeded  each  other. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  had  gradually  begun  to 
change  our  direction  from  north-west  by  west  to  south.  The  valley 
was  bordered  by  a  deep  chasm  and  craggy  mountain  to  the  right,  and 
a  range  of  grotesque  promontories  towards  the  left,  the  slope  of  which 
was  broken  into  a  variety  of  terraces,  with  several  cones  rising  from 
them.  At  length,  turning  round  the  edge  of  the  mountain  range,  we 
entered  the  broad  valley  of  /Tanesof,  having  before  us  the  isolated  and 
castellated  crest  of  Mount  Idinen,  or  Kasr  Jenun,  and  on  our  left  the 
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long  range  of  the  Akakus, 
beautifully  illuminated  by  the 
setting  sun,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  relief  in  various 
colours,  the  highest  precipi- 
tous crest,  with  its  castles  and 
towers,  being  white,  while  the 
lower  slope,  which  was  more 
gradual  and  rugged,  disclosed 
regular  strata  of  red  marl. 
Towards  the  west  the  valley, 
about  five  miles  broad, 
was  bordered  by  sand-hills, 
whence  the  sand  was  carried 
by  the  wind  over  its  whole 
surface.  We  ourselves  en- 
camped at  length  on  sandy 
soil  without  the  least  herbage, 
while  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles  a  strip  of  green  was 
seen  running  along  the  valley. 
Starting  at  an  early  hour 
the  next  day,  we  kept  along 
the  broad  barren  valley 
straight  for  the  Enchanted 
Castle,  which  the  fanciful 
reports  of  our  companions 
had  invested  with  great  in- 
terest. Notwithstanding,  or 
perhaps  in  consequence  of, 
the  warnings  of  the  Tuarek 
not  to  risk  our  lives  in  so 
irreligious  and  perilous  an 
undertaking  as  a  visit  to  this 
dwelling  of  the  demons,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  visit 
it,  convinced  as  I  was  that 
it  was  an  ancient  place  of 
worship,  and  that  it  might 
probably  contain  some  curious 
sculptures  or  inscriptions. 
Just  at  noon  the  naked  bottom 
of  the  valley  began  to  be 
covered  with  a  little  herbage, 
when,  after  another  mile, 
beyond  a  depression  in  the 
ground  which  had  evidently 
at  one  time  formed  a  con- 
siderable water-pond,  talha-trees  and  ethel-bushes  broke  the  monotony 
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of  the  landscape,  while  between  the  sand-hills  on  our  right  a  broad 
strip  of  green  was  seen,  coming  from  the  westernmost  corner  of  the 
Idinen.  Keeping  still  on  for  about  five  miles,  we  encamped  in  the 
midst  of  a  shallow  concavity  of  circular  shape,  surrounded  by  herbage, 
and  near  a  large  mound  crowned  by  an  ethel-tree.  At  some  distance 
south-east  we  had  the  well  Tdhala,  the  water  of  which  proved  very 
good.  As  it  was  too  late  to  visit  the  Idinen  to-day,  I  sat  down  in 
the  shade  of  a  fine  talha,  and  made  the  subjoined  sketch  of  it.  In 
the  evening  we  received  a  visit  from  two  men  belonging  to  a  caravan 
laden  with  merchandise  of  Ghadamsiyin  (people  of  Ghadames),  which 
was  said  to  have  come,  by  the  direct  road  through  the  wady,  in  thirty 
days  from  Tripoli. 

July  15. — This  was  a  dies  ateriox  me.  Overweg  and  I  had  determined 
to  start  early  in  the  morning  for  the  remarkable  mountain  ;  but  we  had 
not  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  Tuarek  a  guide  to  conduct  us  from 
thence  to  the  next  well,  whither  the  caravan  was  to  proceed  by  the 
direct  road.  Hatita  and  Utaeti  having  again  resisted  all  our  solicita- 
tions for  a  guide,  I  at  length,  determined  as  I  was  to  visit  the  mountain 
at  any  cost,  started  off  in  the  confidence  of  being  able  to  make  out  the 
well  in  the  direction  indicated  to  me.  By  ill-luck,  our  provision  of 
zummita  (a  cool  and  refreshings  paste  on  which  we  were  accustomed  to 
breakfast)  was  exhausted  the  day  before,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  take 
with  me  dry  biscuit  and  dates,  the  worst  possible  food  in  the  desert 
when  water  is  scarce. 

But  as  yet  I  needed  no  stimulus,  and  vigorously  pushed  my  way 
through  the  sand-hills,  which  afforded  no  very  pleasant  passage.  I 
then  entered  a  wide,  bare,  desolate-looking  plain,  covered  with  black 
pebbles,  from  which  arose  a  few  black  mounds.  Here  I  crossed  the 
beginning  of  a  fiumara  richly  overgrown  with  herbage,  which  wound 
along  through  the  sand-hills  towards  the  large  valley-plain.  It  was  the 
abode  of  a  beautiful  pair  of  maraiya  {Antelope  Soenimermgit),  which, 
probably  anxious  for  their  young  ones,  did  not  make  off  when  roused 
by  my  approach,  but  stopped  at  a  short  distance,  gazing  at  me  and 
wagging  their  tails.  Pursuing  my  way  over  the  pebbly  ground,  which 
gradually  rose  till  it  was  broken  up  by  a  considerable  ravine  descending 
from  the  western  part  of  the  mount,  I  disturbed  another  party  of  three 
antelopes,  which  were  quietly  lying  down  under  the  cover  of  some  large 
blocks.  At  last  I  began  to  feel  fatigued  from  walking  over  the  sharp- 
pointed  pebbles,  as  the  distance  proved  to  be  greater  than  I  had 
originally  imagined,  and  I  did  not  seem  to  have  got  much  nearer  to 
the  foot  of  the  Enchanted  Mountain.  In  fact  it  proved  that  the  crest 
of  the  mount  formed  a  sort  of  horseshoe,  so  that  its  middle  part,  for 
which  I  had  been  steering  all  the  time,  in  order  to  gain  a  depression 
which  seemed  to  afford  an  easy  ascent,  was  by  far  the  remotest.  I 
therefore  changed  my  course  and  turned  more  eastward,  but  only  met 
with  more  annoyance,  for,  ascending  the  slope  which  I  hoped  would 
soon  convey  me  to  the  summit,  I  suddenly  came  to  the  steep  precipice 
of  a  deep  ravine,  which  separated  me  from  the  crest. 

Being  already  fatigued,  the  disappointment,  of  course,  depressed  my 
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spirits,  and  I  had  to  summon  all  my  resolution  and  energy  in  order 
to  descend  into  the  ravine  and  climb  the  other  side.  It  was  now  past 
ten  o'clock ;  the  sun  began  to  put  forth  its  full  power,  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  shade  around  me.  In  a  state  of  the  utmost  exhaustion 
I  at  length  reached  the  narrow  pinnacled  crest,  which  was  only  a  few 
feet  broad,  and  exhibited  neither  inscriptions  nor  sculptures.  I  had  a 
fine  prospect  towards  the  south-west  and  north-east,  but  I  looked 
around  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  our  caravan.  Though  exposed  to  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun,  I  lay  down  on  my  high  barbacan  to  seek  repose  ; 
but  my  dry  biscuit  or  a  date  was  quite  unpalatable,  and  being  anxious 
about  my  little  provision  of  water,  I  could  only  sip  an  insufficient 
draught  from  my  small  water-skin.  As  the  day  advanced  I  feared 
that  our  little  band,  thinking  that  I  was  already  in  advance,  might 
continue  their  march  in  the  afternoon,  and,  in  spite  of  my  weakness, 
determined  to  try  to  reach  the  encampment.  I  therefore  descended 
the  ravine,  in  order  to  follow  its  course,  which,  according  to  Hatita's 
indications,  would  lead  me  in  the  direction  of  the  well.  It  was  very 
hot,  and  being  thirsty,  I  swallowed  at  once  the  little  water  that 
remained.  This  was  about  noon,  and  I  soon  found  that  the  draught 
of  mere  water,  taken  upon  an  empty  stomach,  had  not  at  all  restored 
my  strength. 

At  length  I  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Hatita  had  always 
talked  as  if  they  were  to  encamp  at  no  great  distance  from  the  moun- 
tain ;  yet,  as  far  as  I  could  strain  my  view,  no  living  being  was  to  be 
seen.  At  length  I  became  puzzled  as  to  my  direction,  and  hurrying 
on  as  fast  as  my  failing  strength  would  allow,  I  ascended  a  mound 
crowned  with  an  ethel-bush,  and  fired  my  pistols  ;  but  I  waited  in  vain 
for  an  answer:  a  strong  east  wind  was  blowing  dead  against  me. 
Reflecting  a  moment  on  my  situation,  I  then  crossed  the  small  sand- 
hills, and,  ascending  another  mound,  fired  again.  Convinced  that  there 
could  be  nobody  in  this  direction,  at  least  at  a  moderate  distance,  I 
bethought  myself  that  our  party  might  be  still  behind,  and,  very 
unluckily,  I  kept  more  directly  eastward. 

The  valley  was  here  very  richly  overgrown  with  sebot,  and  to  my 
great  delight  I  saw  at  a  distance  some  small  huts  attached  to  branches 
of  the  ethel-tree,  covered  on  the  top  with  sebot,  and  open  in  front. 
With  joy  in  my  heart  I  hastened  on  towards  them,  but  found  them 
empty  ;  and  not  a  living  being  was  to  be  seen,  nor  was  there  a  drop  of 
water  to  be  got.  My  strength  being  now  exhausted,  I  sat  down  on  the 
naked  plain,  with  a  full  view  before  me  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
wady,  and  with  some  confidence  expected  the  caravan.  I  even  thought, 
for  a  moment,  that  I  beheld  a  string  of  camels  passing  in  the  distance. 
But  it  was  an  illusion  ;  and  when  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  not  being 
able  to  muster  strength  enough  to  walk  a  few  paces  without  sitting 
down,  I  had  only  to  choose  for  my  night's  quarters  between  the  deserted 
huts  and  an  ethel-tree  which  I  saw  at  a  little  distance.  I  chose  the 
latter,  as  being  on  a  more  elevated  spot,  and  therefore  scrambled  to  the 
tree,  which  was  of  a  respectable  old  age,  with  thick  tall  branches,  but 
almost  leafless.     It  was  my  intention  to  light  a  fire,  which  promised 
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almost  certain  deliverance ;  but  I  could  not  muster  sufficient  strength  to 
gather  a  little  wood.     I  was  broken  down  and  in  a  feverish  state. 

Having  lain  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  after  it  became  quite  dark  I 
arose  from  the  ground,  and,  looking  around  me,  descried,  to  my  great 
joy,  a  large  fire  south-west  down  the  valley,  and,  hoping  that  it  might  be 
that  of  my  companions,  I  fired  a  pistol,  as  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cating with  them,  and  listened  as  the  sound  rolled  along,  feeling  sure 
that  it  would  reach  their  ears ;  but  no  answer  was  returned.  All 
remained  silent.  Still  I  saw  the  flame  rising  towards  the  sky,  and 
telling  where  deliverance  was  to  be  found,  without  my  being  able  to 
avail  myself  of  the  signal.  Having  waited  long  in  vain,  I  fired  a  second 
time— yet  no  answer.  I  lay  down  in  resignation,  committing  my  life 
to  the  care  of  the  Merciful  One ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  sleep, 
and,  restless  and  in  a  high  fever,  I  tossed  about  on  the  ground,  looking 
with  anxiety  and  fear  for  the  dawn  of  the  next  day. 

At  length  the  long  night  wore  away,  and  dawn  was  drawing  nigh. 
All  was  repose  and  silence,  and  I  was  sure  I  could  not  choose  a  better 
time  for  trying  to  inform  my  friends,  by  signal,  of  my  whereabouts.  I 
therefore  collected  all  my  strength,  loaded  my  pistol  with  a  heavy 
charge,  and  fired — once — twice.  I  thought  the  sound  ought  to  awaken 
the  dead  from  their  tombs,  so  powerfully  did  it  reverberate  from  the 
opposite  range  and  roll  along  the  wady ;  yet  no  answer.  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  great  distance  apparently  separating  me  from  my 
companions,  who  seemed  not  to  have  heard  my  firing. 

The  sun^that  I  had  half  longed  for,  half  looked  forward  to  with  terror, 
at  last  rose.  My  condition,  as  the  heat  went  on  increasing,  became 
more  dreadful ;  and  I  crawled  around,  changing  every  moment  my 
position,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  little  shade  afforded  by  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  tree.  About  noon  there  was  of  course  scarcely  a  spot 
of  shade  left — only  enough  for  my  head — and  I  suffered  greatly  from 
the  pangs  of  thirst,  although  I  sucked  a  little  of  my  blood  till  I  became 
senseless,  and  fell  into  a  sort  of  delirium,  from  which  I  only  recovered 
when  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  mountains.  I  then  regained  some 
consciousness,  and  crawled  out  of  the  shade  of  the  tree,  throwing  a 
melancholy  glance  over  the  plain,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  cry  of  a 
camel.  It  was  the  most  delightful  music  I  ever  heard  in  my  life  ;  and 
raising  myself  a  little  from  the  ground,  I  saw  a  mounted  Tarki  passing 
at  some  distance  from  me,  and  looking  eagerly  around.  He  had  found 
my  footsteps  in  the  sandy  ground,  and  losing  them  again  on  the  pebbles, 
was  anxiously  seeking  traces  of  the  direction  I  had  taken.  I  opened 
my  parched  mouth,  and  crying,  as  loud  as  my  faint  strength  allowed, 
"  Aman,  aman  "  (Water,  water),  I  was  rejoiced  to  get  for  answer  "  Iwah  ! 
iwah  ! "  and  in  a  few  moments  he  sat  at  my  side,  washing  and  sprink- 
ling my  head,  while  I  broke  out  involuntarily  into  an  uninterrupted 
strain  of  "  El  hamdu  lillahi !  el  hamdu  lillahi ! " 

Having  thus  first  refreshed  me,  and  then  allowed  me  a  draught, 
which,  however,  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy,  my  throat  being  so  dry,  and 
my  fever  still  continuing,  my  deliverer,  whose  name  was  Musa,  placed 
me  upon  his  camel,  mounted  himself  in  front  of  me,  and  brought  me  to 
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the  tents.  They  were  a  good  way  off.  The  joy  of  meeting  again,  after 
I  had  been  already  despaired  of,  was  great ;  and  I  had  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  to  my  companions,  who  had  given  themselves  so  much 
trouble  to  find  me.  But  I  could  speak  but  little  at  first,  and  could 
scarcely  eat  anything  for  the  next  three  days,  after  which  I  gradually 
recovered  my  strength.  It  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable  how  quickly  the 
strength  of  a  European  is  broken  in  these  climes,  if  for  a  single  day  he 
be  prevented  from  taking  his  usual  food.  Nevertheless  I  was  able  to 
proceed  the  next  day  (the  17th),  when  we  kept  more  towards  the  slope 
of  the  Akakus,  and  here  passed  a  broad  lateral  valley,  rich  in  herbage, 
called  Adar-n-jelkum,  after  which  we  descended  about  a  hundred  feet, 
from  the  pebbly  ground  into  sandy  soil  forming  a  sort  of  valley  called 
Ighelfannis,  and  full  of  ethel-trees  and  sebot.  In  such  a  locality  we 
encamped  two  hours  after  noon,  near  splendid  ethel-trees  ;  but  the 
strong  north-easterly  wind,  enveloping  ourselves  and  baggage  in  thick 
clouds  of  sand,  banished  all  enjoyment. 

July  18. — We  continued  our  march  with  the  sure  expectation  of  soon 
reaching  Ghat,  the  second  great  station  on  our  journey.  The  valley  after 
some  time  became  free  from  ethel-trees,  and  opened  a  view  of  the  little 
town,  situated  at  the  north-western  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence  jutting  out 
into  the  valley,  and  girt  by  sand-hills  on  the  west.  Its  plantation  extends 
in  a  long  strip  towards  south-south-west,  while  another  group,  formed 
by  the  plantation  and  by  the  noble-looking  mansion  of  Haj  Ahmed, 
appears  towards  the  west.  Here  we  were  joined  by  Mohammed  Sherif, 
a  nephew  of  Haj  Ahmed,  in  a  showy  dress,  and  well  mounted  on  a 
horse ;  and  we  separated  from  Hatita  in  order  to  take  our  way  round 
the  north  side  of  the  hill,  so  as  to  avoid  exciting  the  curiosity  and  im- 
portunity of  the  townspeople.  But  a  good  many  boys  came  out  of  the 
town,  and  exhibited  quite  an  interesting  scene  as  they  recognized 
Yakub  (Mr.  Richardson),  who  had  visited  this  place  on  his  former 
journey.  Many  people  came  out  to  see  us,  some  offering  us  their 
welcome,  others  remaining  indifferent  spectators. 

Thus  we  reached  the  new  plantation  of  Haj  Ahmed,  the  Governor, 
as  he  is  called,  of  Ghat,  and  found,  at  the  entrance  of  the  outbuilding, 
which  had  been  destined  for  our  use,  the  principal  men  of  the  town, 
who  received  us  with  great  kindness  and  politeness.  The  most 
interesting  among  them  was  Haj  Ahmed  himself,  a  man  of  grave  and 
dignified  manners,  who,  although  a  stranger  to  the  place,  and  a  native 
of  Tawat,  has  succeeded,  through  his  address  and  his  mercantile 
prosperity,  in  obtaining  for  himself  here  an  almost  princely  position, 
and  has  founded  in  reality  a  new  town,  with  large  and  splendid 
improvements,  by  the  side  of  the  old  city.  His  situation  as  Governor 
of  Ghat,  in  reference,  and  in  some  degree  in  opposition,  to  the  Tuarek 
chiefs,  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  requires,  on  his  part,  a  good  deal  of 
address,  patience,  and  forbearance.  I  am  convinced  that  when  we 
first  arrived  he  did  not  view  us  with  displeasure,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  greatly  pleased  to  receive  under  his  roof  a  mission  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government,  with  whose  immense  influence  and  power,  and 
the  noble  purpose  of  whose  policy,  he  was  not  entirely  unacquainted  ; 
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but  his  extraordinary  and  precarious  situation  did  not  allow  him  to  act 
freely,  and  besides  I  cannot  say  that  he  received  from  us  so  warm 
an  acknowledgment  as  his  conduct  in  the  first 
instance  seemed  to  deserve. 

Besides  him,  the  chief  parties  in  our  first 
conversation  were  his  nephew  Ahmed  Mo- 
hammed Sherif  (the  man  who  came  to  meet 
us),  a  clever  but  forward  lad,  of  pleasant  man- 
ners— whom  in  the  course  of  my  travels  I  met 
several  times  in  Sudan — and  Mohammed  Kafa, 
a  cheerful,  good-humoured  man.  Our  quarters, 
of  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  gives  the 
ground-plan,  were  certainly  neither  airy  nor  agreeable,  but  the  hot 
sand  wind  which  blew  without  made  them  appear  to  us  quite 
tolerable. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   INDIGENOUS  BERBER  POPULATION. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  Fezzan,  in  ancient  times,  had 
a  population  entirely  different  from  that  dwelling  near  the  coast ;  but 
the  original  black  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  been  swept  away, 
or  mixed  up  entirely  with  the  Arabs,  who  seem  to  have  invaded  this 
country  not  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era,  for  in  Makrizi's 
time  Fezzan  was  still  a  Berber  country.  But  few  names  now  remain 
which  evidently  bespeak  a  Central  African  origin,  such  as  those 
terminating  in  awa,  as  Tasawa  or  Tessawa  (a  town  already  mentioned 
by  Edrisi),  Portukawa,  and  others.  But  in  the  country  of  Ghat,  which 
we  have  now  entered,  the  case  is  very  different ;  for  here  the  former 
state  of  things  has  not  been  so  entirely  altered  as  not  to  leave  some 
unmistakable  testimonies  behind  it. 

All  the  original  population  of  North  Africa  appear  to  have  been  a 
race  of  the  Semitic  stock,  who,  by  intermarriage  with  tribes  which 
came  from  Egypt,  or  by  way  of  it,  had  received  a  certain  admixture. 
The  consequence  was  that  several  distinct  tribes  were  produced, 
designated  by  the  ancients  as  Libyans,  Moors,  Numidians,  Liby- 
phcenicians,  Getulians,  and  others,  and  traced  by  the  native  historians 
to  two  different  families,  the  Beranes  and  the  Abtar,  who,  however, 
diverge  from  one  common  source,  Mazigh  or  Madaghs.  The  native 
widespread  African  race,  either  from  the  name  of  their  supposed 
ancestor,  Ber,  which  we  recognize  in  the  name  Afer,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  Roman  term  barbari,  has  been  generally  called  Berber,  and  in 
some  regions  Shavvi  and  Shelluh.  The  general  character  and  language 
of  these  people  seem  to  have  been  the  same,  while  the  complexion 
alone  was  the  distinguishing  point  of  difference. 
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How  far  southward  the  settlements  of  this  North  African  race 
originally  extended,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  it  may  be  gathered,  even 
from  ancient  writers,  that  they  did  not  extend  to  the  very  border 
of  the  naked  desert,  and  that  they  were  bounded  on  the  south  by 
a  region  occupied  by  ^Ethiopian  races, — an  observation  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  present  state  of  things.  Wargela  evidently  belonged 
originally  to  the  dominion  of  the  Blacks,  as  well  as  Tawat.  The 
Berbers  seem  in  general  to  have  kept  within  their  borders  till  driven 
from  their  native  seats  by  the  Arabs  ;  for  they  had  been  mildly  treated 
by  the  former  conquerors  of  the  country  (the  Phoenicians,  the  Romans, 
Vandals,  and  Byzantines),  and  they  appear  even  to  have  partly  embraced 
Christianity. 

In  the  central  part  of  Barbary  the  flight  of  the  Berbers  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  that  numerous  immigration  of  Arab  families  into 
North  Africa  which  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century, 
in  the  time  and  at  the  instigation  of  Ahmed  ben  'Ali  el  Jerjerani,  who 
died  in  a.h.  436,  or  1044-5  of  our  era.  The  fugitives  pushed  forward 
in  several  great  divisions,  which  it  is  not  essential  here  to  enumerate, 
as,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  have  become  extinct.  It  seems  only 
necessary  to  advert  here  to  the  fact  that  of  all  the  reports  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  ancient  Arab  historians  and  geographers  respecting  the 
different  Berber  nations  existing  in  the  desert,  the  name  of  Tarki,  or 
Tuarek,  by  which  they  are  at  present  generally  designated,  occurs  only 
in  Ebn  Khaldun,  under  the  form  Tarka  or  Tarikd ;  and  after  him  Leo 
Africanus  is  the  first  who,  in  mentioning  the  five  great  tribes,  names 
one  of  them  Terga.  This  name,  which  has  been  given  to  the  Berber 
inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  which  Hodgson  erroneously  supposed  to 
mean  "  tribe,"  is  quite  foreign  to  them.  The  truly  indigenous  name  by 
which  these  people  call  themselves  is  the  same  by  which  they  were 
already  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which  was  given  to 
their  ancestors  by  Ebn  Khaldun  and  other  Arabic  writers,  viz.  Am&zigh, 
M&zigh,  Mazix,  Masix,  Mazys,  Mazax,  and  even  Maxitanus  in  the 
singular  form.  The  general  form  now  used  in  these  regions  is 
Amoshagh  in  the  singular,  Imoshagh  in  the  plural,  and  Temashight  in 
the  neutral  form.  This  is  the  native  name  by  which  the  so-called 
Tawarek  designate  their  whole  nation,  which  is  divided  into  several 
great  families.  And  if  the  reader  inquires  who  gave  them  the  other 
name,  I  answer,  with  full  confidence,  the  Arabs  ;  and  the  reason  why 
they  called  them  so  was  probably  from  their  having  left  or  abandoned 
their  religion,  from  the  verb  "  tereku  dinihum  ; "  for,  from  evidence 
which  I  have  collected  elsewhere,  it  seems  clear  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Berbers  of  the  desert  were  once  Christians  (they  are  still  called  by 
some  Arabs  "the  Christians  of  the  desert"),  and  that  they  afterwards 
changed  their  religion  and  adopted  Islam  ;  notwithstanding  which  they 
still  call  God  "  Mesi,"  and  an  angel  "  anyelus,"  and  have  preserved  many 
curious  customs  which  bear  testimony  to  their  ancient  creed. 

The  tribe  which  now  possesses  the  country,  the  Imoshagh  or  Tuarek 
of  Ghat,  are  generally  called  Azkar  or  Aagar  ;  but  they  are  named  also 
Hogar  or  Hagara,  though  the  latter  name  is  very  often  employed  to 
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denote  another  tribe.  Upon  this  point,  also,  we  have  received  full  and 
credible  information  from  Ebn  Khaldun,  who  tells  us  that  the  name 
Hogar  was  formed  from  that  of  Hauwara,  and  served  to  designate  that 
section  of  the  great  Berber  tribe  which  had  retired  into  the  desert  about 
Gog6  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Hogar  were  described  just 
about  the  same  time,  in  those  same  regions,  by  the  traveller  Ebn 
Batuta.  Hogar  therefore  seems  to  be  the  more  general  name,  while 
Azkar  serves  to  designate  a  section  of  this  tribe.  However,  this  name 
also  appears  to  be  an  ancient  one,  being  mentioned  already  by  Edrisi 
(a.h.  453)  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  evidently  identical  with  that  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  the  settlements  of  which  he  indicates  as  being  distant 
twelve  days'  journey  from  Tasawa,  and  eighteen  from  Ghadames.  It  is 
mentioned  about  a  century  later  by  Ebn  Said  as  dwelling  in  the  same 
place.  The  Tinylkum  Ibrahim  was  of  opinion  that  Azkar  means  that 
section  of  the  Hogar  who  had  remained  (at  some  period  unknown  to  us) 
"faithful  to  the  established  authority."  But  this  interpretation  of  the 
name,  if  we  consider  the  early  period  at  which  it  occurs,  does  not  seem 
quite  probable,  and  I  suspect  that  those  may  be  right  who  give  to  the 
name  a  more  general  meaning. 

At  present  the  Azkar  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  population  of  the 
country  which  they  rule,  namely,  the  region  enclosed  between  the 
desert  bordered  by  Wady  Taliya  in  the  east,  the  valleys  Zerzuwa  and 
Afara  in  the  west,  the  well  of  Asiu  towards  the  south,  and  Nijbertin 
towards  the  north,  and  are  not  able  to  furnish  more  than  about  five 
hundred  armed  men.  In  fact,  they  form  a  warlike  aristocracy  of  five 
families,  divided  into  thirty  divisions  or  fayas,  each  of  which  has  an 
independent  chief.  The  names  of  the  five  families  are  Uraghen, 
Imanang,  Ifogas,  Hadanarang,  and  Manghassatang.  The  Uraghen 
or  Auraghen,  meaning  the  "  Yellows,"  or  "  golden  "  (in  colour),  who 
seemed  to  have  once  formed  a  very  powerful  family,  and  have  given 
their  name  to  one  of  the  principal  dialects  of  theTarkiye  or  Temashight, 
are  at  present  much  dispersed,  many  of  them  living  among  the  Awelim- 
miden,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Isa  or  Niger,  where  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  them.  Even  among  the  Azkar  they  still  form  the 
most  important  division,  and  count  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  full- 
grown  men.  A  large  body  of  them  is  settled  in  and  about  the  valley 
of  Arikim,  on  the  direct  road  from  Murzuk  to  Sudan,  and  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Ghat.  Their  original  abode  is  said  to  have  been 
at  a  place  called  Asawa,  to  the  south  of  Iralghawen.  But  the  tribe  that 
formerly  possessed  the  greatest  authority,  and  which  on  this  account  is 
still  called  AmanOkalen,  or  the  Sultan  tribe,  is  that  of  the  Imanang,  who 
are  at  present  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  to  a  very  small  number, 
said  not  even  to  reach  ten  families.  But  they  have  still  a  very  large 
number  of  Imghad  under  their  command.  Their  women  are  celebrated 
for  their  beauty.  They  are  most  of  them  settled  in  the  valley  of  Dider. 
The  third  division  of  the  Azkar,  to  which  Hatita,  the  friend  of  the 
English,  belongs,  are  the  Manghassatang,  or  Imaghassaten,  whose  leather 
tents  are  generally  pitched  in  the  valley  of  Zerzuwa,  on  the  road  from 
Ghat  to  Tawat,  about  six  days' journey  from  the  former. 
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The  three  clans,  or  "  Tiyusi,"  which  I  have  mentioned,  constitute  at 
present,  strictly  speaking,  the  family  of  the  Azkar,  the  other  two 
divisions,  viz.  the  Ifogas  and  the  Hadanarang,  having  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  broken  in  some  way  the  national  bond  which  formerly 
united  them  with  the  others.  One  of  them,  the  ffogas,  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  desert,  some  having  settled  among  the  Kel-owi  at  a 
place  called  TOrit,  on  the  road  to  Damerghii ;  another  section  dwells 
in  the  more  favoured  valleys  to  the  east  of  Mabruk;  while  a  small 
portion  of  this  tribe  remains  in  the^  territory  of  the  Azkar,  where  they 
have  their  abode  in  the  valley  of  Afara,  about  half-way  between  Ghat 
and  Tawat.  The  second  of  these  tribes,  viz.  the  Hadanarang,  is  settled 
in  a  place  called  Ademar,  not  far  from  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
territory  of  the  Azkar,  in  the  midst  of  the  Imghad.  They  are,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  migratory  freebooters ;  and  to  them  belonged  those 
robbers  who,  soon  after  we  had  fortunately  got  out  of  their  clutches, 
murdered  two  Tebu  merchants  on  the  road  from  Air  to  Ghat,  carrying 
away  their  whole  caravan,  with  no  less  than  thirty-three  slaves. 

I  was  assured  by  Hatita  that  there  were  not  less  than  thirty  sub- 
divisions of  the  larger  clans,  called  "  faya,"  in  Temashight ;  but  I  could 
only  ascertain  the  names  of  four  of  them ;  viz.  the  Izoban  and  the 
Okeren,  living  in  the  Wady  Irararen,  and  probably  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  family  (I  believe  the  fmanang)  ;  the  Degarrab,  probably 
a  section  of  the  Hadanarang,  living  in  a  place  called  Tarat,  together 
with  some  Imghad ;  and  finally  the  Ihiyawen  or  Ihewan,  a  portion  of 
whom  dwell  in  Titars6n,  while  another  section  has  settled  near  Tasawa 
in  Fezzan,  forming  the  last  link  of  the  chain  which  connects  the  Imghad 
and  the  Azkar.  Another  link  is  formed  by  the  Makeresang,  who,  like 
the  former,  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  chief  Nakhnukhen  ;  then 
follows  the  Ifelelen,  who  are  settled  in  Tasil  with  the  Imghad.  The 
least  degenerate  of  these  half-caste  tribes,  who  hold  a  middle  place 
between  the  Imoshagh  and  the  Imghad,  or  between  the  free  and  the 
servile,  is  said  to  be  the  section  of  the  Mateghilelen,  now  settled  in  the 
Wady  el  Gharbi,  in  Fezzan,  while  their  kindred^ certainly  belong  to  the 
Imghad.  This  is  the  best  proof  that  the  name  Amghi  does  not  express 
national  descent,  but  social  condition.  Another  section  or  tribe  loosely 
connected  with  the  Azkar,  but  not  regarded  as  noble,  although  as  strict 
ascetics  they  are  much  respected,  and  are  enabled  to  carry  on  almost 
undisturbed  the  commerce  between  Fezzan  and  Negroland,  are  the 
Tinylkum,  of  whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  repeatedly. 
At  present  they  are  settled  partly  in  the  valley  Tigger-ode,  where  their 
chief  the  Haj  'Ali  resides,  partly  in  Wady  el  Gharbi  and  around  Tasawa ; 
but  their  ancient  seats  were  to  the  south  of  Ghat,  and  even  in  the  town 
of  Ghat  itself,  they  having  been  called  in  to  decide  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  former  inhabitants  of  that  place,  the  Kel-tellek  and  the 
Makamummasen. 

As  I  said  above,  the  ruling  class  of  the  Azkar  constitutes  by  far  the 
smaller  part  of  the  population  of  the  country,  while  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  of  these  regions  consists  of  a  subject  or  degraded  tribe 
called  Imghad,  or,  in  the  Arabic  form,  Meratha,  or  even  Metathra.     This 
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I  formerly  considered  to  be  a  Gentile  name  ;  but  I  found  afterwards  that 
it  is  a  general  epithet,  used  by  all  the  different  tribes  of  the  Im6shagh 
to  denote  degraded  tribes.  The  singular  form  of  the  name  is  Amghi, 
which  is  the  counterpart  of  Amoshagh,  as  it  means  "  servile,"  while  the 
latter  means  "  free."  The  Imghad  of  the  Azkar  differ  a  great  deal  from 
the  ruling  tribe,  particularly  the  women  ;  for  while  the  Im6shagh  are 
tolerably  fair,  a  great  many  of  the  former  are  almost  black,  but  never- 
theless well  made,  and  not  only  without  'negro  features,  but  generally 
with  a  very  regular  physiognomy,  while  the  women,  at  least  in  their 
forms,  approach  more  to  the  type  of  the  negro  races.  But  as  for  their 
language,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  able  to  decide  with  confidence 
whether  it  sprang  originally  from  a  Berber  dialect  or  the  Hausa 
language  :  *  many  of  the  people,  indeed,  seem  to  be  bilingual ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  men  do  not  even  understand  the  Hausa 
language.  I  am  persuaded  that  they  were  originally  Berbers  who  have 
become  degraded  by  intermixture  with  the  black  natives. 

The  Imghad  of  the  Azkar,  who  altogether  form  a  numerous  body, 
being  able  to  furnish  about  five  thousand  armed  men,  are  divided  into 
four  sections — the  Batanatang  or  Ibetnaten,  the  Farkana  or  Aferken6n, 
Segigatang,  and  Warwaren,  which  latter  name,  I  think,  very  naturally 
calls  to  mind  the  Latin  "  Barbari,"  a  name  which,  according  to  some 
ancient  authors,  belonged  to  certain  tribes  of  Northern  Africa,  and  may 
fairly  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  Berber,  though  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  "war,"  a  syllable  with  which  a  great  number  of  Berber  names 
begin,  seems  to  signify  "man."  Of  these  four  divisions  the  last  three 
seem  to  live  principally  in  and  around  the  small  town  of  Barakat,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Ghat,  and  in  and  around  Janet  or  Yanet,  about  thirty 
miles  south-south-west  from  Egeri.  Neither  the  population  of  the 
town  of  Ghat  nor  that  of  the  town  of  Barakat  is  at  present  formed  by 
these  Imghad ;  but  I  should  suppose  that  in  former  times  they  were 
also  the  privileged  inhabitants  of  Ghat  itself,  which  at  present  is  occu- 
pied by  a  very  mixed  race,  so  well  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Richardson. 
These  two  favoured  spots  of  the  desert  seem  to  be  left  entirely  to  these 
people  as  tenants,  on  condition  that  they  take  care  of  the  plantations 
and  of  the  gardens,  and  gather  the  fruit,  of  which  they  are  bound  to 
give  a  portion  to  their  masters.  Some  of  the  noble  Imoshagh,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  a  great  many  of  these  people  at  their  disposal.  The 
Batanatang  or  Ibetnaten  reside  principally  in  a  valley  called  Tesili, 
while  another  section  of  them  have  their  abode  amongst  the  Hogar,  in 
a  district  called  TehellahOhet,  on  the  road  from  Asi'u  to  Tawat.  A 
portion  of  the  last  tribe  (viz.  the  Farkana  or  Aferkenen)  dwell  in  a 
valley  called  Tarat,  about  a  day's  journey  north-west  from  Nghakeli. 

Besides  these  four  great  divisions,  there  are  many  other  sections  of 
the  Imghad.  The  names  of  these,  as  far  as  they  became  known  to  me, 
are  as  follows :  ^the  Dik-Surki,  settled  in  the  territory  of  the  Azkar,  in 
a  place  called  Kdehi ;   the  Kel-n-tunin,  living  in  Aderar ;   the  Amat- 

*  Hatita  told  us  expressly  that  if  any  of  the  Imghad  should  trouble  us  we 
should  say,  "  Babo."  Now  "  Babo  "  is  neither  Arabic  nor  Temashight,  but 
the  Hausa  word  for  "  There  is  none." 
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ghilelen,  who  have  their  abode  in  the  same  spot ;  the  Kel-ahenet,  living 
in  Hdgara  ;  the  Akeshemaden,  in  the  valley  called  Atul ;  the  fkelan, 
who  liave  their  dwelling-places  in  Zcrzer  ;  the  Kelghafsa,  in  ffak;  the 
Kel-ifis,  in  TemSghaset ;  and  finally,  the  Ijr&n. 

The  ruling  race  of  the  Imoshagh  subsist  entirely  on  the  labour  of 
this  depressed  class,  but  still  more  upon  the  tribute  or  gherama  which, 
as  I  mentioned  above,  they  raise  from  the  caravans — a  custom  already 
mentioned  by  Leo  Africanus.  Without  some  such  revenue  they  could 
not  trick  themselves  out  so  well  as  they  do,  though  when  at  home  in 
their  "tekabber"  they  live  at  a  very  little  expense,  particularly  as  they 
are  not  polygamists.  The  Imghad  are  not  allowed  to  carry  an  iron 
spear  nor  to  wear  a  sword,  which  is  the  distinction  of  the  tree  man,  nor 
any  very  showy  dress.  Most  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  settled,  or 
as  "  Kel,"  that  is  to  say  as  the  constant,  or  at  least  as  the  ordinary, 
inhabitants  ot  a  given  place ;  and  this  indeed,  it  seems,  is  even  to  be 
said  of  a  great  many  of  the  Azkar  themselves,  who  seem  to  hold  a 
middle  place  between  the  nomadic  and  the  settled  tribes.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  many  of  them  do  not  live  in  leather  tents,  or  "  ehe," 
but  in  round  conical  huts  called  tek&bber,  made  of  bushes  and  dry 
grass. 

The  town  of  Gh£t  (the  favoured  locality  of  which  might  be  presumed  to 
have  attracted  a  settlement  at  a  very  early  age)  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
Arabic  author  except  the  traveller  Ebn  Batuta,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  seems  never  to  have  been  a  large  place.  Even  now  it  is  a  small 
town  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  but  nevertheless  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance,  which  would  become  infinitely  greater 
if  the  jealousy  of  the  Tawati  would  allow  the  opening  of  the  direct  road 
from  Timbuktu,  which  seems  to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
powerful  chief  Gemama. 

The  view  from  the  rocky  hill  which  reaches  its  greatest  elevation 
just  over  the  town,  and,  together  with  a  cistern,  offers  a  few  Berber 
and  Arabic  inscriptions  to  the  curious  traveller,  proved  far  less  ex- 
tensive and  picturesque  than  that  from  a  sand-hill  a  little  distance 
westward  from  the  house  of  Haj  Ahmed.  I  ascended  this  little  hill  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  22nd,  and,  screened  by  an  ethel-bush,  sketched 
the  whole  oasis — the  separate  strips  of  palm-trees,  the  wide  desolate 
valley,  bordered  by  the  steep  slope  of  the  Akakus-range,  with  its  regular 
strata  of  marly  slate  and  its  pinnacled  crest  of  sandstone ;  the  little 
town  on  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hill,  contrasting  with  the  few 
and  frail  huts -of  palm-branches  scattered  about  here  and  there;  the 
noble  and  spacious  mansion  of  the  industrious  Haj  Ahmed  in  the  fore- 
ground, on  the  northern  side  of  which  was  the  flat  dwelling  assigned  to 
us.  When  descending  from  this  hill  towards  the  south,  I  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  new  improvements  added  by  Haj  Ahmed  to  his 
plantation.  The  example  of  this  man  shows  how  much  may  be  achieved 
by  a  little  industry  in  these  favoured  spots,  where  cultivation  might  be 
infinitely  increased.  In  the  southernmost  and  most  recent  part  of  the 
plantation  a  large  basin,  about  100  feet  long  and  60  feet  broad,  had  been 
formed,  receiving  a  full  supply  of  water  from  the  northern  side  of  the 
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sand-hills,  and  irrigating  kitchen-gardens  of  considerable  extent.  Thus 
the  wealthy  Governor  makes  some  advance  every  year;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, he  seems  not  to  find  many  imitators. 

Our  negotiation  with  the  Tuarek  chiefs  might  have  been  conducted 
with  more  success  if  a  letter  written  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
the  chief  Jabur  had  not  been  produced  at  the  very  moment  when  all 
the  chiefs  present  were  ready  to  subscribe  the  treaty.  But  their  at- 
tention was  entirely  distracted  from  the  object  in  view.  This  letter 
made  direct  mention  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ;  hence  it  became 
a  very  difficult  and  delicate  matter,  especially  as  Mr.  Richardson's 
supplies  of  merchandise  and  presents  at  that  moment  were  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  merchant  Haj  Ibrahim,  who,  even  if  liberal  enough  to 
abstain  from  intrigue  against  admitting  the  competition  of  English 
merchants,  would  be  sure  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade. 

It  was  a  serious  undertaking  to  enter  into  direct  negotiation  with 
these  Tuarek  chiefs,  the  absolute  masters  of  several  of  the  most'im- 
portant  routes  to  Central  Africa.  It  required  great  skill,  entire  confi- 
dence, and  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  means,  of  which  we  were 
extremely  deficient.  To  this  vexation  let  there  be  added  the  petulant 
and  indiscreet  behaviour  .of  our  servants,  who  were  exasperated  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  Ramadan  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and 
were  too  well  aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  means  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  our  mission,  and  the  reader  will  easily  understand  that  we 
were  extremely  glad  when,  after  repeated  delays,  we  were  at  length 
able  to  leave  this  place  in  the  pursuance  of  our  journey. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CROSSING    A    LARGE    MOUNTAIN    RIDGE,    AND    ENTERING    ON   THE   OPEN 
GRAVELLY  DESERT. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July  I  once  more  found  myself  on  the 
back  of  my  camel,  and  from  my  elevated  seat  threw  a  last  glance  over 
the  pleasant  picture  of  the  oasis  of  Ghat.  There  is  an  advanced  spur 
of  the  plantation  about  two  miles  south  from  the  town,  called  TimeggawS, 
with  a  few  scattered  cottages  at  its  southern  end.  Having  left  this 
behind  us,  we  came  to  the  considerable  plantation  of  Iberke,  separated 
into  twro  groups,  one  on  the  west,  and  the  other  on  the  east  side,  and 
kept  along  the  border  of  the  western  group,  which  forms  dense  clusters, 
while  that  to  the  east  is  rather  thin  and  loosely  scattered.  The  town  of 
Barakat,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  sandy  eminence  stretching  north  and 
south,  became  now  and  then  visible  on  our  right,  glittering  through  the 
thinner  parts  of  the  plantation. 
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Being  prepared  for  a  good  day's  march,  as  not  only  the  Tinylkum 
were  reported  to  have  left  Arikim  several  days  ago,  but  as  even  the 
little  caravan  of  Kel-owi,  with  whom  we  had  made  arrangements  for 
protection  and  company  on  the  road,  was  a  considerable  way  in  advance, 
we  were  greatly  astonished  when  ordered  to  encamp  near  the  scattered 
palm-trees  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  plantation.  Utaeti,  who 
had  accompanied  us  all  the  way  from  Ghat  on  foot,  chose  the  camping- 
ground.  Mr.  Richardson,  who  had  been  behind,  was  not  less  astonished 
when  he  found  us  encamped  at  so  early  an  hour.  But  our  camels, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  worked  during  our  stay  at  Ghat,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  recover  their  strength  by  rest  and  pasture,  were  in 
great  want  of  some  good  feeding,  and  there  was  much  aghul  {Hedy- 
sarum  Alhajji)  about  our  encampment.  Towards  noon  we  were 
visited  by  several  Hogar,  or  rather  Azkar,  who  proved  a  little  trouble- 
some, but  not  so  much  so  as  the  townspeople,  who  caused  us  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance,  both  during  the  evening  and  on  the  following 
morning,  and  gave  us  some  idea  of  what  might  await  us  further  on. 

Being  annoyed  at  our  delay  here,  1  accompanied  two  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's people  and  the  young  son  of  Yusuf  Mukni,  who  wished  to  go 
into  the  town  to  buy  a  fowl.  We  were  followed  by  two  men  from 
among  the  townspeople,  who  wanted  to  extort  a  present  from  me,  and 
one  of  whom,  by  bawling  out  the  characteristic  phrase  of  his  creed, 
made  me  fear  lest  he  might  succeed  in  exciting  all  the  people  against 
me.  The  town  was  distant  from  our  encampment  a  mile  and  a  quarter  ; 
and  having  once  reached  its  wall,  I  determined  to  enter  it.  The  town, 
or  agherim,  forms  a  tolerably  regular  quadrangle,  on  an  open  piece  of 
ground  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  sandy  eminence,  and  is  enclosed  by 
a  wall  (agador),  built  of  clay,  about  five-and-twenty  feet  high,  and 
provided  with  quadrangular  towers.  We  entered  it  by  the  eastern 
gate,  which,  being  defended  by  a  tower,  has  its  entrance  from  the  side, 
and  leads  first  to  a  small  court  with  a  well,  from  which  another  arched 
passage  leads  into  the  streets.  Here  several  women,  of  good  figure 
and  decently  dressed,  were  seated  tranquilly,  as  it  seemed,  enjoying 
the  cool  air  of  the  afternoon,  for  they  had  no  occupation,  nor  were  they 
selling  anything.  Although  I  wras  dressed  in  a  common  blue  Sudan 
shirt,  and  tolerably  sunburnt,  my  fairer  complexion  seemed  to  alarm 
them,  and  some  of  them  withdrew  into  the  interior  of  the  houses 
crying  "La  ilah."  Still  I  was  not  molested  nor  insulted  by  the  people 
passing  by,  and  I  was  pleased  that  several  of  them  courteously 
answered  my  salute.  They  were  apparently  not  of  pure  Berber  blood. 
It  appeared  that  a  good  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  gone  to  their  date- 
groves  to  look  after  the  harvest,  as  the  fruit  was  just  about  to  ripen ; 
hence  the  place,  though  in  good  repair  and  very  clean,  had  a  rather 
solitary  appearance.  There  is  no  commerce  in  this  place  as  in  Ghat, 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consisting  in  their  plantations.-  Yet 
they  are  said  to  be  better  off  than  the  population  of  Ghat,  who  are 
exposed  to  great  and  continual  extortions  from  the  Tuarek  on  account 
of  their  origin,  while  the  people  of  Barakat  enjoy  certain  privileges. 
The  houses  were  all  two  or  three  storeys  high,  and  well  built,  the  clay 
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being  nicely  polished.  A  few  palm-trees  decorate  the  interior  of  the 
town.  It  is  of  still  more  diminutive  size  than  Ghat,  containing  about 
two  hundred  houses ;  but  it  is  built  with  great  regularity.  Having 
stuck  fast  awhile  in  a  lane  which  had  no  thoroughfare,  we  at  length  got 
safely  out  of  the  little  town  of  B&rakat  by  the  south  gate.  It  has,  I 
believe,  four  gates,  like  Ghat.  On  this  side  of  the  town,  inside  of  the 
walls,  stands  the  mosque,  a  building  of  considerable  size  for  so  small 
a  place,  neatly  whitewashed,  and  provided  with  a  lofty  minaret. 

Leaving  the  town,  we  took  a  more  southern  and  circuitous  road  than 
that  by  which  we  had  come,  so  that  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  plantation. 
The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  impregnated  with  salt,  and  the  wells  have 
generally  brackish  water.  There  was  much  industry  to  be  seen,  and 
most  of  the  gardens  were  well  kept ;  but  the  wells  might  easily  be 
more  numerous,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  corn  is  cultivated.  The 
great  extent  to  which  dukhn,  or  Guinea  corn  ("  6neli "  in  Temashight), 
or  Pennisetum  typho'ideum,  is  cultivated  here,  as  well  as  near  Ghat,  in 
proportion  to  wheat  or  barley,  seems  to  indicate  the  closer  and  more 
intimate  connection  of  this  region  with  Negroland.  Some  culinary 
vegetables  also  were  cultivated,  and  some,  but  not  many,  of  the  gardens 
were  carefully  fenced  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  The  grove  was 
animated  by  numbers  of  wild  pigeons  and  turtle-doves,  bending  the 
branches  of  the  palm-trees  witti  their  wanton  play ;  and  a  good  many 
asses  were  to  be  seen.     Cattle  I  did  not  observe. 

But  far  more  interesting  were  the  scenes  of  human  life  that  met  my 
eyes.  Happiness  seemed  to  reign,  with  every  necessary  comfort,  in 
this  delightful  little  grove.  There  was  a  great  number  of  cottages,  or 
tekabber,  built  of  palm-branches  and  palm-leaves,  most  of  them  of 
considerable  size,  and  containing  several  apartments  ;  all  of  them  had 
flat  roofs.  They  are  inhabited  by  the  Imgh&d,  or  Meratha.  A  great 
many  of  the  men  seemed  at  present  to  be  busy  elsewhere  ;  but  these 
lightly  built,  straggling  suburbs  were  full  of  children,  and  almost  every 
woman  carried  an  infant  at  her  back.  They  were  all  black,  but  well 
formed,  and  infinitely  superior  to  the  mixed  race  of  Fezzan.  The  men 
wore  in  general  blue  shirts,  and  a  black  shawl  round  the  face ;  the 
women  were  only  dressed  in  the  turkedi,  or  Sudan-cloth,  wound  round 
their  body,  and  leaving  the  upper  part,  including  the  breasts,  uncovered. 
They  understood  generally  nothing  but  Temashight,  and  only  a  few  of 
them  spoke  the  Hausa  language.     The  men  were  nearly  all  smoking. 

Having  returned  to  our  tent  from  this  pleasant  ramble,  I  did  not  stay 
long  in  it,  but  stealing  off  as  secretly  as  possible,  I  walked  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley,  which  is  here  locked  up  by  the  steep  slope 
of  the  Akakus  range.  The  plain  on  this  side,  being  much  interrupted 
by  hills  crowned  with  ethel-trees,  does  not  afford  a  distant  prospect. 
In  this  quarter,  too,  there  are  a  few  scattered  gardens,  with  melons  and 
vegetables,  but  no  palm-trees. 

In  the  evening  we  were  greatly  annoyed  by  some  Imghad,  and 
between  one  of  them  and  our  fiery  and  inconsiderate  Tunisian  shushan 
a  violent  dispute  arose,  which  threatened  to  assume  a  very  serious 
character.    We  were  on  the  watch  the  whole  night. 
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Having  waited  a  long  time  for  Utaeti,  we  at  length  started  without 
him,  passing  on  our  right  a  beautiful  palm-grove,  with  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  trees,  while  our  left  was  bordered  by  scattered  gardens,  where 
the  people  were  busy,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  irrigating  the  corn  and 
vegetables,  with  the  assistance  of  Sudan  oxen.  They  came  out  to  see 
us  pass  by,  but  without  expressing  any  feeling,  hostile  or  otherwise. 
After  a  mile  and  a  half  the  plantation  ceased,  at  the  bed  of  a  torrent 
which  contained  a  pond  of  rain-water  collected  irom  the  higher  rocky 
ground,  which  here  terminates.  Further  on  we  passed  another  small 
channel,  overgrown  with  bushes,  and  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its 
name,  which  seems  plainly  to  indicate  that  this  country  originally 
belonged  to  the  Gober  or  Hausa  nation,  for  it  is  still  called  Koramma, 
a  word  which  in  the  Hausa  language  denotes  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  To 
this  watercourse  particularly  the  general  designation  was  most  probably 
assigned,  because  in  its  further  progress  it  widens  very  considerably, 
and  in  some  degree  appears  as  the  head  of  the  green  bottom  of  the 
Valley  of  Ghat. 

But  a  more  luxuriant  valley,  from  three  to  four  miles  broad,  begins 
further  on,  rich  in  herbage,  and  full  of  ethel-trees,  all  crowning  the  tops 
of  small  mounds.  Here  we  encamped,  near  a  pond  of  dirty  rain- 
water, frequented  by  great  flocks  of  doves  and  waterfowl,  and  a  well 
called  Izayen,  in  order  to  wait  for  Utaeti.  The  well  was  only  about 
three  feet  deep,  but  the  water  brackish  and  disagreeable.  Our  friend 
came  at  length,  and  it  was  then  decided  to  march  during  the  night, 
in  order  to  reach  the  K6l-owi ;  we  therefore  left  our  pleasant  camping- 
ground  about  half-past  nine  in  the  evening,  favoured  by  splendid 
moonlight.  So  interesting  was  the  scene  that,  absorbed  in  my 
thoughts,  I  got  considerably  in  advance  of  the  caravan,  and,  not 
observing  a  small  path  which  turned  off  on  the  right,  I  followed  the 
larger  one  till  I  became  conscious  of  my  solitary  situation,  and,  dis- 
mounting, lay  down  in  order  to  await  my  companions.  Our  caravan, 
however,  had  taken  the  other  path,  and  my  fellow-travellers  grew 
rather  anxious  about  me  ;  but  my  camel,  which  was  evidently  aware 
of  the  caravan  ahead  of  us,  would  not  give  up  this  direction,  which 
proved  to  be  the  right  one,  and  after  I  had  joined  the  caravan  we  were 
obliged  to  return  to  my  former  path. 

Here  we  found  the  small  Kel-owi  caravan  encamped  in  the  midst  of 
a  valley  well  covered  with  herbage,  near  the  well  Karada.  Our  new 
companions  were  perfect  specimens  of  the  mixed  Berber  and  Sudan 
blood,  and,  notwithstanding  all  their  faults,  most  useful  as  guides.  It 
was  two  hours  after  midnight  when  we  arrived,  and  after  a  short 
repose  we  started  again  tolerably  early  the  next  morning.  For  the 
first  hour  we  kept  along  the  valley,  when  we  began  to  ascend  a  narrow 
path  winding  round  the  slope  of  a  steep  promontory  of  the  plateau. 
The  ruins  of  a  castle  at  the -bottom  of  the  valley  formed  an  object  of 
attraction.  The  ascent  took  us  almost  an  hour,  when  the  defile 
opened  to  a  sort  of  plateau,  with  higher  ground  and  cones  to  the  left. 
After  another  ascent  four  miles  further  on,  over  a  rocky  slope  about 
180  feet  high  and  covered  with  sand,  we  encamped  at  an  early  hour, 
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as  the  heat  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  in  a  valley  with  sidr-trees  and 
grass,  called  Erazar-n-Akeru. 

A  large  basin  of  water,  formed  by  the  rains  in  a  small  rocky  lateral 
glen  joining  the  large  valley  on  the  west  side,  afforded  a  delightful 
resting-place  to  the  weary  traveller.  The  basin,  in  which  the  negro 
slaves  of  our  Kel-owi  swam  about  with  immense  delight,  was 
about  200  feet  long  and  120  feet  broad,  and  very  deep,  having  been 
hollowed  out  in  the  rocks  by  the  violent  floods  descending  occasionally 
from  the  heights  above.  But  on  a  terrace  about  200  feet  higher  up 
the  cliffs  I  discovered  another  basin,  of  not  more  than  about  half 
the  diameter  of  the  former,  but  likewise  of  great  depth.  All  along 
the  rocky  slope  between  these  two  basins,  cascades  are  formed  during 
heavy  rains,  which  must  render  this  a  delightfully  refreshing  spot. 

We  soon  emerged  from  the  valley,  and  entered  a  district  of  very 
irregular  character,  but  affording  herbage  enough  for  temporary 
settlements  or  encampments  of  the  Imghad,  whose  asses  and  goats 
testified  that  the  country  was  not  quite  uninhabited.  Some  people 
of  our  caravan  saw  the  guardians  of  these  animals — negroes,  clad 
in  leather  aprons.  Against  the  lower  part  of  the  cliffs,  which  rise 
abruptly  on  all  sides,  large  masses  of  sand  have  accumulated,  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  upper -valley  of  the  Nile,  might  induce  the 
observer  to  believe  that  all  the  higher  level  was  covered  with  sand, 
which  from  thence  had  been  driven  down  ;  but  this  is  not  by  any 
means  the  case. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  this  morning  with  the  Tawati  'Abd  el 
Kader,  who  had  come  with  the  pilgrim-caravan  as  far  as  Ghat,  and, 
together  with  another  companion,  had  attached  himself  to  the  Kel-owi, 
in  order  to  go  to  Agades.  He  was  a  smart  fellow,  of  light  complexion 
and  handsome  countenance,  but  had  lost  one  eye  in  a  quarrel.  He 
was  armed  with  a  long  gun  with  a  good  English  lock,  of  which  he 
was  very  proud.  He  had,  when  young,  seen  the  Rai's  (Major  Laing) 
at  Tawat,  and  knew  something  about  Europeans,  and  chiefly  English- 
men. Smart  and  active  as  this  fellow  was,  he  was  so  ungallant  as  to 
oblige  his  young  female  slave,  who  was  at  once  his  mistress,  cook, 
and  servant,  to  walk  the  whole  day  on  foot,  while  he  generally  rode. 
A  little  after  noon  we  encamped  in  the  corner  of  a  valley  rich  in 
seb6t,  and  adorned  with  some  talha-trees,  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  of 
considerable  height,  which  were  to  be  ascended  the  following  day. 

We  began  our  task  early  in  the  morning.  The  path,  winding  along 
through  loose  blocks  on  a  precipitous  ascent,  proved  very  difficult. 
Several  loads  were  thrown  off  the  camels,  and  the  boat  several  times 
came  into  collision  with  the  rocks,  which,  but  for  its  excellent 
material,  might  have  damaged  it  considerably.  The  whole  of  the 
cliffs  consisted  of  red  sandstone,  which  was  now  and  then  interrupted 
by  clay  slate,  of  a  greenish  colour.  The  ascent  took  us  almost  two 
hours,  and  from  the  level  of  the  plateau  we  obtained  a  view  of  the 
ridge  stretching  towards  Arikim,  the  passage  of  which  was  said  to  be 
still  more  difficult.  Having  successively  ascended  and  descended 
a  little,  we  then  entered  a  tolerably  regular  valley,  and  followed  its 
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windings  till  about  noon,  when  wc  once  more  emerged  upon  the 
rugged  rocky  level,  where  Amankay,  the  well-travelled  buzu  or  mulatto 
of  Tasawa,  brought  us  a  draught  of  deliciously  cool  water,  which  he 
had  found  in  a  hollow  in  the  rocks.  Here  our  route  meandered  in  a 
very  remarkable  way,  so  that  I  could  not  lay  aside  my  compass  for 
a  moment ;  and  the  path  was  sometimes  reduced  to  a  narrow  crevice 
between  curiously  terraced  buttresses  of  rocks. 

The  ground  having  at  length  become  more  open,  we  encamped  about 
a  quarter  past  three  o'clock,  in  a  small  ravine  with  a  little  sprinkling  of 
herbage. 

Here  we  had  reached  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  four  thousand  feet 


above  the  sea,  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  desert  to  be  passed,  or  rather  of 
that  part  of  Africa  over  which  our  travels  extended.  The  rugged  and 
bristling  nature  of  this  elevated  tract  prevented  our  obtaining  any 
extensive  views.  This  region,  if  it  were  not  the  wildest  and  most 
rugged  of  the  whole  desert,  limiting  vegetation  to  only  a  few  narrow 
crevices  and  valleys,  would  be  a  very  healthy  and  agreeable  abode  for 
man  ;  but  it  can  only  support  a  few  nomadic  stragglers.  This,  I  am 
convinced,  is  the  famous  mountain  Tantanah,  the  abode  of  the  Azkar 
mentioned  by  the  early  Arabic  geographers,  although,  instead  of  placing 
it  to  the  south-west  of  Fezzan,  they  generally  give  it  a  southerly  direc- 
tion.    I  am  not  aware  that  a  general  name  is  now  given  to  this  region. 
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But  this  highest  part  of  the  tableland  rather  forms  a  narrow  "  col " 
or  crest,  from  which,  on  the  following  morning,  after  a  winding  march 
of  a  little  more  than  three  miles,  we  began  to  descend  by  a  most 
picturesque  passage  into  a  deeper  region.  At  first  we  saw  nothing  but 
high  cones  towering  over  a  hollow  in  the  ground  ;  but  as  we  advanced 
along  a  lateral  wady  of  the  valley  which  we  had  entered,  the  scenery 
assumed  a  grander  aspect,  exhibiting  features  of  such  variety  as  we 
had  not  expected  to  find  in  this  desert  country.  While  our  camels 
began  slowly  to  descend,  one  by  one,  the  difficult  passage,  I  sat  down 
and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  it,  which  will  convey  a  better 
idea  of  this   abrupt  cessation  of  the  high  sandstone  level,  with  the 


sloping  strata  of  marl  where  it  is  succeeded  by  another  formation,  that 
of  granite,  than  any  verbal  description  would  do. 

The  descent  took  us  two  hours,  when  we  reached  the  bottom  of  a 
narrow  ravine  about  sixty  feet  broad,  which  at  first  was  strewn  with 
large  blocks  carried  down  by  occasional  floods,  but  a  little  further  on 
had  a  floor  of  fine  sand  and  gravel.  Here  the  valley  is  joined  by  a 
branch  wady,  or  another  ravine,  coming  from  the  north.  Near  the 
junction  it  is  tolerably  wide  ;  but  a  few  hundred  yards  further  on  it 
narrows  between  steep  precipitous  cliffs,  looking  almost  like  walls 
erected  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high, 
and  forms  there  a  pond  of  rain-water.    While  I  was  sketching  this 
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remarkable  place,  I  lost  the  opportunity  of  climbing  up  the  wild  ravine. 
The  locality  was  so  interesting  that  I  reluctantly  took  leave  of  it,  fully 
intending  to  return  the  following  day,  with  the  camels,  when  they  were 
to  be  watered  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  alarming  news  which  reached 
us  at  our  camping-ground  prevented  my  doing  so.  I  will  only  observe 
that  this  valley,  which  is  generally  called  Egeri,  is  identical  with  the 
celebrated  valley  Amais  or  Mai's,  the  name  of  which  became  known  in 
Europe  many  years  ago. 

A  little  beyond  the  junction  of  the  branch  ravine  the  valley  widens  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  becomes  overgrown  with  herbage, 
and  ornamented  with  a  few  talha-trees,  and  after  being  joined  by 
another  ravine,  exhibits  also  colocynths,  and  low  but  widespreading 
ethel-bushes,  and,  what  was  more  interesting  to  us,  the  ashur  (or,  as 
the  Hausa  people  call  it,  "  tunfafia,"  the  Kanori  "  krunka,"  the  Tuarek 
"  tursha  "),  the  celebrated,  widespread,  and  most  important  Asclepias 
gigantca,  which  had  here  truly  gigantic  proportions,  reaching  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet ;  and  being  just  then  in  flower,  with  its  white 
and  violet  colours  it  contributed  much  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 
Besides,  there  was  the  jadariyeh,  well  known  to  us  from  the  Hammada, 
and  the  shia  or  Artemisia  odoratissima,  and  a  blue  crucifera  identical, 
I  think,  with  the  damankadda,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  repeatedly. 
Having  gone  on  a  little  more  than  three  miles  from  the  watering-place, 
we  encamped  ;  and  the  whole  expedition  found  ample  room  under  the 
widespreading  branches  of  a  single  ethel-tree,  the  largest  we  had  yet 
seen.  Here  the  valley  was  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  altogether  had 
a  very  pleasant  character. 

I  was  greatly  mortified  on  reflecting  that  the  uncertainty  of  our 
relations  in  the  country,  and  the  precarious  protection  we  enjoyed, 
would  not  allow  me  to  visit  Janet,  the  most  favoured  spot  in  this 
mountainous  region  ;  but  a  great  danger  was  suddenly  announced  to 
us,  which  threatened  even  to  drive  us  from  that  attractive  spot.  An 
expedition  had  been  prepared  against  us  by  the  mighty  chieftain  Sidi 
Jafel  inek  (son  of)  Sakertaf,  to  whom  a  great  number  of  the  Imghad 
settled  thereabouts  are  subject  as  bondmen  or  serfs. 

Upon  the  circumstances  of  this  announcement  and  its  consequences 
I  shall  not  dwell,  but  will  only  observe  that  this  transaction  made  us 
better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  each  of  our  new  friends.  There 
were  three  principal  men^in  the  Kel-owi  caravan  with  which  we  had 
associated  our  fortunes — Annur  (or  properly  E'  Nur),  Didi,  and  F&rreji. 
Annur  was  a  relative  of  the  powerful  Kel-owi  chief  of  the  same  name, 
and,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  latter,  was  generally  called 
Annur  karami,  or  the  little  Annur.  He  was  of  agreeable,  prepossessing 
countenance,  and  of  pleasing  manners,  but  without  much  energy,  and 
anything  but  warlike.  Didi  and  Farreji  were  both  liberated  slaves,  but 
of  very  different  appearance  and  character.  The  former  was  slim,  with 
marked  features,  indicating  a  good  deal  of  cunning ;  the  latter  was  a 
tolerably  large  man,  with  broad,  coarse  features,  which  well  expressed 
his  character,  the  distinguishing  trait  of  which  was  undisguised  malice. 
When  a  new  demand  was  to  be  put  forth  Farreji  took  the  lead,  and, 
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with  an  impudent  air,  plainly  statecUhe  case  ;  Didi  kept  back,  assisting 
his  companion  underhand ;  and  Annur  was  anxious  to  give  to  the 
whole  a  better  appearance  and  to  soothe  our  indignation. 

The  whole  affair  having  been  arranged,  and  the  stipulation  being 
made  that  in  case  the  direct  road  should  become  impracticable  our 
Kel-owi  were  to  lead  us  by  a  more  eastern  one,  where  we  should  not 
meet  with  any  one,  we  started  in  good  spirits  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  August,  and  soon  emerged  from  the  valley  by  a  southern  branch, 
while  the  surrounding  cliffs  gradually  became  much  lower  and  flatter. 
Here  we  observed  that  granite  had  superseded  the  sandstone,  appear- 
ing first  in  low,  bristled  ridges,  crossing  the  bottom  of  the  valley  in 
parallel  lines  running  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east,  and 
gradually  accompanying  the  whole  district,  while  the  sand,  which  before 
formed  the  general  substance  of  the  lower  ground,  was  succeeded  by 
gravel.  Our  path  now  wound  through  irregular  defiles  and  small  plains, 
enclosed  by  low  ridges  of  granite  blocks,  generally  bare,  but  in  some 

places  adorned  with  talha- 
trees  of  fine  fresh  foliage. 
The  whole  country  assumed 
quite  a  different  aspect. 

Our  day's  journey  was 
pleasantly  varied  by  our 
meeting  with  the  van  of  a 
large  caravan  belonging  to 
the  wealthy  Fezzani  mer- 
chant Khweldi,  which  had 
separated  in  Air  on  account 
of  the  high  prices  of  pro- 
visions there.  They  carried 
with  them  from  forty  to  fifty 
slaves,  most  of  them  females, 
the  greater  part  tolerably  well  made.  Each  of  our  Kel-owi  produced 
from  his  provision-bags  a  measure  of  dates,  and  threw  them  into  a 
cloth,  which  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  a  man  of  grave  and  honest 
countenance,  had  spread  on  the  ground.  A  little  before  noon,  we  en- 
camped in  a  sort  of  wide  but  shallow  valley  called  Ejenjer,  where, 
owing  to  the  junction  of  several  smaller  branch  vales  collecting  the 
moisture  of  a  large  district,  a  little  sprinkling  of  herbage  was  produced, 
and  a  necessary  halting-place  formed  for  the  caravans  coming  from  the 
north,  before  they  enter  upon  the  naked  desert,  which  stretches  out 
towards  the  south-west  for  several  days'  journey.  The  camels  were 
left  grazing  the  whole  night,  in  order  to  pick  up  as  large  a  provision  as 
possible  from  the  scanty  pasture. 

August  2. — We  entered  upon  the  first  regular  day's  march  since  we  left 
Ghat.  After  a  stretch  of  nine  miles,  an  interesting  peak  called  Mount 
Tiska,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  about  six  hundred  feet,  and  surrounded 
by  some  smaller  cones,  formed  the  conspicuous  limit  of  the  rocky  ridges. 
The  country  became  entirely  flat  and  level,  but  with  a  gradual  ascent,  the 
whole  ground  being  formed  of  coarse  gravel ;  and  there  was  nothing  to 
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interrupt  the  monotonous  plain  but  a  steep  ridge,  called  Mariavv,  at  the 
distance  of  about  five  miles  to  the  east. 

The  nature  of  this  desert  region  is  well  understood  by  the  nomadic 
Tuarek  or  Im6shagh,  who  regard  the  Mariaw  as  the  landmark  of  the 
open,  uninterrupted  desert  plain,  the  "t6nere  ;  "  and  a  remarkable  song 
of  theirs,  which  often  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  our  companions,  begins 
thus  :  "  Mariaw  da  tenere  nis "  (We  have  reached  Mariaw  and  the 
desert  plain).  The  aspect  of  this  uninterrupted  plain  seemed  to  inspire 
our  companions,  and  with  renewed  energy  we  pursued  our  dreary  path 
till  after  sunset,  when  we  encamped  upon  this  bare  gravelly  plain, 
entirely  destitute  of  herbage,  and  without  the  smallest  fragment  of  wood 
for  fuel ;  and  I  was  glad  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  with  my  cold  supper  of 
zummita.  Even  in  these  hot  regions  the  European  requires  some  warm 
food  or  beverage. 

The  next  morning,  all  the  people  being  eager  to  get  away  from  this 
dreary  spot,  every  small  party  started  as  it  got  ready,  without  waiting 
for  the  rest,  in  order  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible  the  region  of  the  sand- 
hills, which  we  saw  before  us  at  the  distance  of  a  little  more  than  five 
miles,  and  which  promised  to  the  famished  camels  at  least  a  slight 
repast.  Herbage  was  scattered  in  bunches  all  about  the  sides  of  the 
sand-hills,  and  a  number  of  butter-  and  dragon-flies  greatly  relieved  the 
dreary  scene.  After  a  while  the  sand-hills  ranged  themselves  more  on 
both  sides,  while  our  road  led  over  harder  sandy  soil,  till  the  highest 
range  crossed  our  path,  and  we  began  to  ascend  it,  winding  along  its 
lower  parts.  Granite,  lying  a  few  feet  under  the  surface,  in  several 
spots  chequered  the  sand,  tinged  with  a  pretty  blue. 

A  little  after  mid-day  we  emerged  from  the  sand-hills,  and  entered 
a  plain  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  sand- 
hills, and  were  here  gratified  with  the  view  of  shifting  lakes  which  the 
mirage  set  before  our  eyes.  Then  followed  another  narrow  range  of 
sand-hills,  succeeded  by  a  barren  open  plain,  and  then  another  very 
considerable  bank  of  sand,  leaning  on  a  granite  ridge.  After  a  steep 
ascent  of  forty-five  minutes,  we  reached  the  highest  crest,  and  obtained 
an  extensive  prospect  over  the  country  before  us — a  desert  plain,  inter- 
spersed by  smaller  sand-hills  and  naked  ledges  of  rock,  and  speckled 
with  ethel-bushes  half  overwhelmed  by  sand,  at  the  foot  of  a  higher 
range  of  sand-hills.  For  sand-hills  are  the  landmark  of  Afalesselez, 
and  the  verse  of  the  desert  song  celebrating  Mariaw  as  the  landmark  of 
the  open  gravelly  desert  plain  is  succeeded  by  another,  celebrating  the 
arrival  at  Afalesselez  and  its  sand-hills  :  "  In-Afalesselez  da  jede  nis." 
Having  long  looked  down  from  this  barbacan  of  sand,  to  see  whether  all 
was  safe  near  that  important  place  whence  we  were  to  take  our  supply 
for  the  next  stretch  of  dry  desert  land,  we  descended  along  the  south- 
western slope,  and  there  encamped. 

After  a  march  of  little  more  than  four  miles  the  next  morning,  we 
reached  the  well  Falesselez,  or  Afalesselez.  This  camping-ground  had 
not  a  bit  of  shade,  for  the  few  ethel-bushes,  all  of  them  starting  forth 
from  mounds  of  not  less  than  forty  feet  elevation,  were  very  low,  and 
almost  covered  with  sand.     Besides,  the  gravelly  ground  was  covered 
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with  camels'  dung  and  impurities  of  a  more  disagreeable  nature,  and 
there  was  not  a  bit  of  herbage  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  the  camels, 
after  having  been  watered,  had  to  be  driven  to  a  distance  of  more  than 
eight  miles,  where  they  remained  during  the  night  and  the  following 
day  till  noon,  and  whence  they  brought  back  a  supply  of  herbage  for 
the  next  night. 

But,  notwithstanding  its  extraordinary  dreariness,  this  place  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  caravan  trade,  on  account  of  the  well,  which 
affords  a  good  supply  of  very  tolerable  water.  At  first  it  was  very  dirt}'' 
and  discoloured,  but  it  gradually  became  clearer  and  had  but  little 
after-taste.  The  well  was  five  fathoms  deep,  and  not  more  than  a  foot 
and  a  half  wide  at  the  top,  while  lower  down  it  widened  considerably. 
It  is  formed  of  the  wood  of  the  ethel-tree.  The  temperature  of  the 
water,  giving  very  nearly  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in 
this  region,  was  yj°. 

After  the  camels  had  gone,  our  encampment  became  very  lonely  and 
desolate,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  sound  of  ghussub-pounding. 
The  Kel-owi  had  encamped  at  some  distance,  on  the  slope  of  the  sand- 
hills. It  was  a  very  sultry  day,  the  hottest  day  in  this  first  part  of  our 
journey,  the  thermometer,  in  the  very  best  shade  which  we  were  able 
to  obtain,  showing  iii'2°  heat,  which,  combined  with  the  dreary 
monotony  of  the  place,  was  quite  exhausting.  There  was  not  a  breath 
of  air  in  the  morning;  nevertheless  it  was  just  here  that  we  remarked 
the  first  signs  of  our  approaching  the  tropical  regions,  for  in  the 
afternoon  the  sky  became  so  thickly  overcast  with  clouds  that  we 
entertained  the  hope  of  being  refreshed  by  a  few  drops  of  rain.  In 
the  night  a  heavy  gale  blew  from  the  east. 

Next  day  came  Utaeti.  On  his  fine  m6heri,  enveloped  as  he  was  in 
his  blue  Sudan-cloth,  he  made  a  good  figure.  The  reply  which  he 
made,  when  Mr.  Richardson  asked  him  how  his  father  had  received  the 
present  of  the  sword  which  H.B.M.'s  Government  had  sent  him,  was 
characteristic:  the  sword,  he  said,  was  a  small  present,  and  his  father 
had  expected  to  receive  a  considerable  sum  of  money  into  the  bargain. 
He  informed  us  also  that,  by  our  not  coming  to  Arikim,  we  had  greatly 
disappointed  the  Tuarek  settled  thereabouts. 

Tuesday,  August  6. — The  sand-hills  which  we  ascended  after  starting 
were  not  very  high,  but  after  a  while  we  had  to  make  another  ascent. 
Sometimes  small  ridges  of  quartzose  sandstone,  setting  right  across  our 
path,  at  others  ethel-bushes,  gave  a  little  variety  to  the  waste,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  the  well  singularly  shaped  conical 
mounts  began  to  rise.  The  eastern  road,  which  is  a  little  more  circuitous, 
is  but  a  few  hours'  distance  from  this ;  it  leads  through  a  valley  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  conical  mount,  with  temporary  ponds  of  rain-water,  and 
herbage  called  Shambakesa,  which  about  noon  we  passed  at  some 
distance  on  our  left.  In  the  afternoon  we  came  in  sight  of  a  continuous 
range  of  heights  ahead  of  us.  The  whole  region  exhibited  an  interesting 
intermixture  of  granite  and  sandstone  formation,  white  and  red  sand 
stone  protruding  in  several  places,  and  the  ground  being  strewn  with 
fragments  of  granite  and  gneiss.     Passing  at  one  time  over  gravel,  at 
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another  over  rocky  ground  strewn  with  pebble's,  we  encamped  at 
length  in  a  sort  of  shallow  valley  called  Taghareb6n,  on  the  north  side 
of  a  very  remarkable  mass  of  curiously  shaped  sandstone  blocks, 
heaped  together  in  the  most  singular  manner,  and  rising  altogether  to 
a*  height  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  On  inspecting  it  more 
closely,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  four  distinct  buttresses,  between 
which  large  masses  of  loose  sand  had  collected,  the  sandstone  being 
of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  and  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  disintegration. 

After  a  weary  day's  march,  the  camping-ground,  adorned  as  it  was 
with  some  fine  talha-trees,  and  surrounded  with  small  ridges  and 
detached  masses  of  rock,  on  which  now  depended  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  cheered  our  minds,  and  fitted  us  for  another  long  day's  work. 
Soon  after  we  started  the  ground  became  rugged  and  stony,  and  full 
of  ridges  of  sandstone,  bristling  with  small  points  and  peaks.  In  this 
wild  and  rugged  ground  our  people  amused  themselves  and  us  with 
hunting  down  a  lizard,  which  tried  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  its 
pursuers  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocky  buttresses.  Then  followed  broad, 
shallow  valleys,  at  times  overgrown  with  a  little  herbage,  but  generally 
very  barren ;  winding  along  them  we  turned  round  a  larger  cluster 
of  heights  which  seemed  to  obstruct  our  route.  Bare  and  desolate  as 
the  country  appears,  it  is  covered,  as  well  as  the  whole  centre  of  the 
desert,  with  large  herds  of  wild  oxen  (Antilope  bubatts),  which  rove 
about  at  large,  and,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  hunted,  linger 
in  favoured  districts  or  change  their  haunts.  Our  men  tried  to  catch 
them,  but  were  unsuccessful,  the  animal,  clumsy  and  sluggish  as  it 
appears,  climbing  the  rocks  with  much  more  ease  than  men  unaccus- 
tomed to  this  sort  of  sport,  and,  owing  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground, 
being  soon  lost  sight  of. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  heights  on  our  left  rose  to  a 
greater  elevation,  as  much  as  a  thousand  feet,  bristling  with  cones,  and 
formed  more  picturesque  masses.  Resting  on  the  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tain range  was  a  peculiar  knot  of  cliffs,  ridges  of  rocks,  and  isolated 
perpendicular  pillars,  through  which  our  road  led  with  a  gradual  ascent 
till  we  reached  the  highest  ground,  and  then  descended  into  a  shallow 
valley  furnished  with  a  tolerable  supply  of  herbage  and  a  few  talha- 
trees,  some  of  which,  with  their  young  leaves,  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  famished  camels.  The  poor  animals  were  left  grazing 
all  night,  which  recruited  their  strength  a  little.  These  long  stretches 
were  fatiguing  both  for  man  and  beast,  and  they  were  the  more  trying 
for  the  traveller  as,  instead  of  approaching  by  them  in  long  strides  the 
wished-for  regions  to  the  south,  there  was  scarcely  any  advance  at  all 
in  that  direction,  the  whole  route  leading  to  the  west. 

Thursday,  August  8. — After  a  mile  and  a  halfs  march  the  country 
became  more  open  and  free,  and  those  ridges  of  granite  rock  which  had 
been  characteristic  of  the  region  just  passed  over  ceased ;  but  ahead  of 
us  considerable  mountain  masses  were  seen,  the  whole  mountainous 
district,  ^in  which  the  long  range  called  Isetteti  is  conspicuous,  being 
named  Anahef.  After  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  a  path  branched  off 
from  our  road  towards  the  west,  leading  to  a  more  favoured  place,  called 
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Tadent,  where  the  moisture  collected  by  the  mountain  masses  around 
seems  to  produce  a  richer  vegetation,  so  that  it  is  the  constant  residence 
of  some  Azkar  families  ;  it  is  distant  from  this  place  about  sixteen  miles. 
Here  some  advanced  heights  approach  the  path,  and  more  talha-trees 
appear  ;  and  further  on  the  bottom  of  the  fiumara  was  richly  overgrown 
with  bu  r6kkebah  {Avena  Forskalii),  grass  very  much  liked  by  the 
camels,  and  which  we  had  not  observed  before  on  our  route.  The 
country  ahead  of  us  formed  a  sort  of  defile,  into  which  I  thought  we 
should  soon  enter,  when  suddenly,  behind  the  spur  of  a  ridge  projecting 
into  the  plain  on  our  left,  we  changed  our  direction,  and  entering 
a  wide  valley  enclosed  by  two  picturesque  ranges  of  rock,  we  there 
encamped. 

The  valley  is  called  Ngh&keli,  and  is  remarkable  as  well  on  account 
of  its  picturesque  appearance  as  because  it  indicates  the  approach  to  a 
more  favoured  region.  Besides  being  richly  overgrown  with  luxuriant 
herbage  of  different  species,  as  sebot,  bu  rekkebah,  shia,  and  adorned 
with  fine  talha-trees,  it  exhibited  the  first  specimens  of  the  Balanites 
JEgyptiaca  (or  "  hajilij  "  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  "addwa"  by  the 
Hausa  people),  the  rope-like  roots  of  which,  loosened  by  the  torrent 
which  at  times  sweeps  along  the  valley,  grew  to  an  immense  length 
over  the  ground.  I  walked  up  J;he  valley  to  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
Compared  with  the  arid  country  we  had  been  travelling  over  latterly,  it 
made  upon  me  just  the  same  impression  which  the  finest  spots  of  Italy 
would  produce  on  a  traveller  visiting  them  from  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  Kel-owi  had  chosen  the  most  shady  talha-tree  for  a  few  hours' 
repose,  and  I  sat  down  a  moment  in  their  company.  They  gave  me  a 
treat  of  their  palatable  fura,  or  ghussub-water,  the  favourite  (and  in  a 
great  many  cases  the  only)  dish  of  the  Absen&wa. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Richardson  bought  from  some  sportsmen  a  quan- 
tity of  the  meat  of  the  wadan,  or  (as  the  Tuarek  call  it)  aiidad  (Ovis 
iragelaphos),  an  animal  very  common  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  desert,  and  very  often  found  in  company  with  the  wild  ox.  As  for 
myself,  I  kept  my  tent,  filling  up  from  my  memorandum-book  my  last 
day's  journal,  and  then,  full  of  the  expectation  that  we  were  now  about 
to  enter  more  pleasant  regions,  lay  down  on  my  hard  couch. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DANGEROUS  APPROACH  TO  ASBEN. 


Friday,  August  9. — There  had  been  much  talk  about  our  starting  at 
midnight ;  but,  fortunately,  we  did  not  get  off  before  daylight,  so  that  I 
was  able  to  continue  my  exact  observations  of  the  route,  which  was  now 
to  cross  the  defile  observed  yesterday  afternoon,  which  already  began  to 
impart  quite  a  characteristic  aspect  to  the  country.  There  were  some 
beautifully  shaped  cones  rising  around  it,  while  beyond  them  an  uneven 
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tract  stretched  out,  crowded  with  small  elevations,  which  gradually  rose 
to  greater  height  ;  among  them  one  peak,  of  very  considerable  elevation, 
was  distinguished  by  its  graceful  form,  and  seemed  worthy  of  a  sketch. 
Attached  to  it  was  a  lower  rocky  range,  with  a  very  marked  horizontal 
crest,  while  running  parallel  to  our  path  were  small  ledges  of  gneiss. 
After  a  march  of  seven  miles  and  a  half,  we  ascended  a  considerable 
range  of  rugged  eminences,  from  the  crest  of  which  we  followed  a  steep 
descent  into  an  uneven  rocky  tract  intersected  by  several  shallow  beds 
of  torrents  ;  and  then,  just  as  the  heat  began,  we  reached  the  valley  of 
Arokam,  where  we  encamped  at  about  half  an  hour's  distance  from  the 
well,  and  opposite  to  a  branch  wady  through  which  lay  our  next  day's 
route.  In  the  afternoon  I  climbed  the  highest  of  the  cones  rising  above 
the  cliffs,  but  without  obtaining  any  distant  prospect. 

Saturday  August  10. — The  active  buzu  Amankay,  who  early  in  the 
morning  went  once  more  to  the  well  in  order  to  fill  a  few  water-skins, 
brought  the  news  that  a  considerable  caravan,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Anislimen  or  Merabetin  from  Tintaghode,  had  arrived  at  the  well  the 
evening  before,  on  their 
road    to   Ghat,    and    that 

they  protested  against  our  111ft*  === 

visiting  their  country,  and  ;       /  :  ^ 

still  more  against  our 
approaching  their  town. 
Notwithstanding  the  bad 
disposition  of  these  people 
towards  us,  I  managed  to 
induce  one  of  them,  who 
visited  our  encampment, 
to  take  charge  of  letters 
addressed  by  me  to  Haj 
Ibrahim,  in  Gh&t,  which  I 
am  glad  to  say  arrived 
safely  in  Europe.  Amankay  reported  to  us  that  on  his  way  to  the  well 
he  had  observed  a  small  palm-tree. 

We  started  rather  late  in  the  morning,  entering  the  branch  wady, 
which  proved  to  be  far  more  considerable  than  it  seemed,  and  rich  in 
talha-trees.  In  this  way  we  kept  winding  along  several  valleys,  till, 
after  a  march  of  three  miles,  we  ascended  and  crossed  a  very  interesting 
defile,  or  a  slip  in  the  line  of  elevation,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  a 
terraced  and  indented  slope,  the  highest  peaks  of  the  ridge  rising  to  not 
less  than  a  thousand  feet,  while  their  general  elevation  was  about  six 
hundred  feet.  Mr.  Overweg  recognized  this  as  gneiss.  Close  beyond 
this  defile,  at  the  foot  of  mounds  of  disintegrated  granite,  we  encamped, 
to  our  great  astonishment,  a  little  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
but  the  reason  of  this  short  march  was  that  our  companions,  on  account 
of  the  arrival  of  the  caravan  above  mentioned,  did  not  choose  to  stop 
at  our  former  encampment,  else  they  would  have  rested  there  to-day. 
In  the  afternoon  a  high  wind  arose,  which  upset  our  tent. 

Sunday,  August  II. — After  a  march  of  little  more  than  two  miles  over 
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an  irregular  tract  of  granite,  in  a  state  of  great  disintegration,  intersected 
by  crests  of  gneiss,  we  obtained  from  a  higher  level  an  interesting  view 
over  the  whole  region,  and  saw  that  beyond  the  hilly  ground  of  broken 
granite  a  large  plain  of  firm  gravelly  soil  spread  out,  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  higher  mounts.  Then  followed  a  succession  of  flat,  shallow 
valleys,  overgrown  with  sebot-  and  talha-trees,  till  the  ridges  on  the  right 
and  left  (the  latter  rising  to  about  eight  hundred  feet)  approached  each 
other,  forming  a  sort  of  wider  passage  or  defile.  The  spur  of  the  range 
to  the  left,  with  its  strongly  marked  and  indented  crest,  formed  quite  an 
interesting  feature. 

Beyond  this  passage  we  entered  a  bare  gravelly  plain,  from  which 
rose  a  few  detached  mounts,  followed  by  more  continuous  ranges, 
forming  more  or  less  regular  valleys.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  valley  Asettere,  which  in  its  upper  course,  where  it  is  called  Akafa, 


is  supplied  by  the  famous  well  Taje"tterat ;  but  as  we  were  sufficiently 
supplied  with  water  from  ArOkam,  and  as  the  well  A'isalen  was  near, 
we  left  it  on  one  side. 

We  encamped  at  length  in  a  valley  joined  by  several  branch  vales, 
and  therefore  affording  a  good  supply  of  herbage,  which  the  Kel-owi 
were  anxious  to  collect  as  a  supply  for  the  journey  over  the  entirely 
bare  tract  to  Asi'u.  As  for  ourselves,  one  of  our  servants  being  utterly 
unfit  for  work,  we  could  not  lay  in  a  supply.  We  had  been  rather  un- 
fortunate with  this  fellow ;  for  having  hired  him  in  Murzuk,  he  was  laid 
up  with  the  guinea-worm  from  the  very  day  that  we  left  Ghat,  and  was 
scarcely  of  any  use  at  all.  This  disease  is  extremely  frequent  among 
people  travelling  along  this  route ;  Amankay  also  was  suffering  from  it, 
and  at  times  became  quite  a  burden.  It  attacked  James  Bruce  even 
after  his  return  to  Europe  ;  and  1  always  dreaded  it  more  than  any 
other  disease,  during  my  travels  in  Central  Africa  ;  but,  fortunately,  by 
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getting  a  less  serious  one,  which  I  may  call  sore  legs,  I  got  rid  of  the  causes 
which,  I  am  sure,  when  acting  in  a  stronger  degree,  produce  the  vena 

About  sunset  I  ascended  the  eastern  cliffs,  which  are  very  considerable, 
and  from  the  highest  peak,  which  rose  to  an  elevation  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  obtained  an  exten- 
sive view.  The  whole  formation  consists  of  granite,  and  its  kindred  forms 
of  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  bore  evident 
traces  of  a  small  torrent  which  seems  to  refresh  the  soil  occasionally, 
and  the  same  was  the  case  with  several  small  ravines  which  descend 
from  the  south-eastern  cliffs. 

Monday,  August  12. — Our  route  followed  the  windings  of  the  valley, 
which,  further  on,  exhibited  more  ethel-  than  talha-trees,  besides  detached 
specimens  of  the  Asclepias.  After  a  march  of  four  miles  and  a  half,  we 
came  to  two  wells  about  four  feet  deep,  and  took  in  a  small  supply  of 
water.  The  granite  formation  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  on  our  left  was 
most  beautiful,  looking  very  like  syenite.  While  we  were  taking  in  the 
water,  flocks  of  wildfowl  {Pterocles)  were  flying  over  our  heads,  and 
expressed  by  repeated  cries  their  dissatisfaction  at  our  disturbing  their 
solitary  retreat.  The  ethel,  the  talha,  and  the  addwa,  or  aborak,  enliven 
these  secluded  valleys. 


Delighted  by  the  report  of  Amankay,  who  came  to  meet  us,  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  detaining  the  caravan  of  the  Tinylkum  at  Ai'sala, 
where  they  were  waiting  for  us,  we  cheerfully  continued  our  march  ; 
but  before  we  reached  the  place  the  whole  character  of  the  country 
changed,  the  cliffs  being  craggy  and  split  into  huge  blocks  heaped  upon 
each  other  in  a  truly  Cyclopean  style,  such  as  only  Nature  can  execute, 
while  the  entire  hollow  was  covered  with  granite  masses,  scarcely 
allowing  a  passage.  Descending  these,  we  got  sight  of  the  encampment 
of  the  caravan,  in  a  widening  of  the  hollow  ;  and  after  paying  our  com- 
pliments to  all  the  members  of  this  motley  band,  we  encamped  a  little 
beyond,  in  a  recess  of  the  western  cliffs. 

The  Tinylkum  as  well  as  Boro  Serki-n-turawa  were  very  scantily 
provided.  They  had  lost  so  much  time  on  the  road  on  our  account 
that  it  was  necessary,  as  well  as  just,  to  leave  them  part  of  the  provi- 
sions which  they  were  carrying  for  us.  All  our  luggage  we  found  in 
the  best  state.  .  Very  much  against  their  will,  our  companions  had  been 
supplied  on  the  road  with  the  flesh  of  nine  camels,  which  had  succumbed 
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to  the  fatigues  of  the  march ;  and  some  of  them,  and  especially 
energetic  friend  Haj  'Omar,  had  obtained  a  tolerable  supply  by  hunting: 
besides  wadans,  they  had  killed  also  several  gazelles,  though  we  had 
scarcely  seen  any. 

They  had  been  lingering  in  this  place  four  days,  and  were  most 
anxious  to  go  on.  But  we  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  for  all  our  luggage 
was  to  be  repacked,  all  the  water-skins  to  be  filled,  and  herbage  and 
wood  to  be  collected  for  the  road.  Besides  Ibrahim,  who  was  lame 
and  useless,  Overweg  and  myself  had  only  two  servants,  one  of  whom 
(Mohammed,  the  liberated  Tunisian  slave)  was  at  times  a  most  insolent 
rascal. 

Besides,  we  were  pestered  by  the  K6l-owl  and  by  Utaeti,  and  I  got 
into  a  violent  dispute  with  F&rreji,  the  shameless  freed-slave  of  Lusu  ; 
still  I  managed  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day  to  rove  about  a 
little.  Just  above  the  well  rises  a  confused  mass  of  large  granite  blocks, 
the  lowest  range  of  which  was  covered  with  Tefinagh  inscriptions,  one 
of  which  I  copied.  It  was  written  with  uncommon  accuracy  and  neat- 
ness,  and  if  found  near  the  coast  would  be 
W  ^  El  t  ;  Li  ^  W  generally  taken  for  Punic.  I  was  obliged  to 
u  be  cautious,  as  there  was   a  great  deal  of 

excitement  and  irritation  in  the  caravan,  and  from  what  had  previously 
taken  place  all  the  way  from  Murzuk,  everybody  regarded  us  as  the 
general  purveyors,  and  cherished  the  ardent  hope  that  at  last  it  would 
be  his  good  fortune,  individually,  to  get  possession  of  our  property. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Tinylkum  started  in  advance,  and  we  followed 
them,  the  hollow  gradually  widening  and  becoming  clothed  with  large 
knots  of  low  ethel-bushes.  At  the  point  where  this  valley  joins  another, 
and  where  a  large  quantity  of  herbage  bedecked  the  ground,  we  found 
our  friends  encamped,  and  chose  our  ground  a  little  beyond  them,  near 
a  low  cliff  of  granite  rocks.  All  the  people  were  busily  employed 
cutting  herbage  for  the  journey,  while  Mr.  Richardson  at  length 
succeeded  in  satisfying  Utaeti,  who  was  to  return.  He  had  been 
begging  most  importunately  from  me,  and  by  way  of  acknowledging 
my  obligations  to  him  I  presented  him,  on  parting,  with  a  piece  of 
white  muslin  and  a  red  sash,  together  with  something  for  Hatita. 

These  parties  were  scarcely  quieted  when  others  took  their  place, 
urging  their  pretensions  to  our  acknowledgments;  and  we  had  just 
started  the  next  day  when  Boro  Serki-n-turawa  despatched,  underhand, 
my  smart  friend  the  Tawati  'Abd  el  Kader,  with  full  instructions  to  give 
me  a  lecture  on  his  boundless  power  and  influence  in  the  country  which 
we  were  fast  approaching.  I  was  aware  of  this  before,  and  knew  that, 
in  our  situation  as  unprotected  travellers  in  a  new  country,  we  ought  to 
have  secured  his  friendly  disposition  from  the  beginning  ;  but  the  means 
of  our  expedition  being  rather  limited,  Mr.  Richardson  had  made  it  a 
principle  never  to  give  till  compelled  by  the  utmost  necessity,  when  the 
friendly  obligation  connected  with  the  present  was,  if  not  destroyed, 
at  least  greatly  diminished. 

The  structure  of  the  valley  soon  became  irregular,  and  the  character 
of  the  eountry  more  desolate,   a  circumstance  which  seems  to  be 
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ex-pressed  by  its  name,  Ikademmelrang.  All  was  granite,  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  disintegration,  and  partly  reduced  to  gravel,  while  detached 
cones  were  rising  in  all  directions.  Marching  along  over  this  dreary 
and  desolate  country,  we  reached,  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon, 
after  a  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  ascent,  the  highest  level  of  the 
desert  plain,  from  whence  the  isolated  rocky  cones  and  ridges  look  like 
so  many  islands  rising  from  the  sea.  A  sketch  which  I  made  of  one 
of  these  mounts  will  give  an  idea  of  their  character. 

After  a  march  of  twelve  hours  and  a  half,  which  I  would  have  gladly 
doubled,  provided  our  steps  had  been  directed  in  a  straight  line  towards 
the  longed-for  regions  of  Negroland,  we  encamped  on  hard  ground,  so 
that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  fixing  the  pegs  of  our  tents.  The  sky 
was  overcast  with  thick  clouds,  but  our  hopes  in  a  refreshing  rain  were 
disappointed. 

Thursday,  August  15. — The  character  of  the  country  continued  the 
same,  though  the  weather  was  so  foggy  that  the  heights  at  some  distance 
were  quite  enveloped,  and  became  entirely  invisible.     This  was  a  sure 


indication  of  our  approaching  tropical  climes.  After  a  march  of  three 
miles  and  a  half,  the  ground  became  more  rugged  for  a  short  time,  but 
was  soon  succeeded  by  a  gravelly  plain.  The  sky  had  become  thickly 
clouded,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  high  wind  arose,  succeeded,  about  two 
o'clock,  by  heavy  rain,  and  by  distant  thunder,  while  the  atmosphere 
was  exceedingly  heavy,  and  made  us  all  feel  drowsy. 

It  was  three  o'clock  when  we  arrived  at  the  Mar&rraba,  the  "  half-way  " 
between  Gh&t  and  Ai'r,  a  place  regarded  with  a  kind  of  religious  awe  by 
the  natives,  who  in  passing  place  each  a  stone  upon  the  mighty  granite 
blocks  which  mark  the  spot.  To  our  left  we  had  irregular  rocky  ground, 
with  a  few  elevations  rising  to  greater  height,  and  ahead  a  very 
remarkable  granite  crest,  sometimes  rising,  at  others  descending,  with 
its  slopes  enveloped  in  sand  up  to  the  very  top.  This  ridge,  which  is 
called  Gifengwetang,  and  which  looks  very  much  like  an  artificial  wall 
erected  between  the  dry  desert  and  the  more  favoured  region  of  the 
tropics,  we  crossed  further  on  through  an  opening  like  a  saddle,  and 
among  sand-hills  where  the  slaves  of  our  companions  ran  about  to  pick 
up  and  collect  the  few  tufts  of  herbage  that  were  scattered  over  the 
surface,  in  order  to  furnish  a  fresh  mouthful  to  the  poor  wearied 
animals.  At  four  o'clock  the  sand-hills  ceased,  and  were  succeeded  by 
a  wide  pebbly  plain,  on  which,  after  six  miles  travelling,  we  encamped. 
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Our  encampment  was  by  no  means  a  quiet  one,  and  to  any  one  who  paid 
due  attention  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  people  serious 
indications  of  a  storm,  which  was  gathering  over  us,  became  visible. 
Mohammed  Boro,  who  had  so  often  given  vent  to  his  feelings  of  revenge 
for  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  was  all  fire  and  fury, 
and  stirring  up  the  whole  encampment,  he  summoned  all  the  people  to 
a  council,  having,  as  he  said,  received  intelligence  that  a  large  party  of 
Hogar  were  coming  to  As'iu.  Not  having  paid  much  attention  to  the 
report  about  Sidi  J&fel's  expedition,  I  became  anxious  when  made 
aware  of  the  man's  fury,  for  I  knew  the  motives  which  actuated  him. 

Friday,  Atigust  16. — We  started  early.  Gravelly  and  pebbly  grounds 
succeeded  each  other,  the  principal  formation  being  granite  ;  but  when, 
after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  we  passed  the  narrow  sandy  spur 
of  a  considerable  ridge  approaching  our  left,  a  fine  species  of  white  marble 
became  visible.  We  then  passed  a  rugged  district,  of  peculiar  and  deso- 
late appearance,  called  Ibellakang,  and  crossed  a  ridge  of  gneiss  covered 
with  gravel.  Here,  while  a  thunder-storm  was  rising  in  the  east,  our 
caravan,  to  our  great  regret,  divided,  the  Tinylkum  turning  off  towards 
the  east,  in  order,  as  we  were  told,  to  look  for  a  little  herbage  among 
the  sand-hills.  Meanwhile  thick,  heavy  clouds,  which  had  been  dis- 
charging a  great  quantity  of  rain-  towards  the  east,  broke  over  us  at  a 
quarter  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  just  in  the  act 
of  crossing  another  rocky  crest  covered  with  gravel.  A  violent  sand- 
storm, followed  by  heavy  rain,  which  was  driven  along  by  a  furious 
gale,  soon  threw  the  caravan  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  made  all 
observation  impossible  ;  but  fortunately  it  did  not  last  long.  It  was  on 
descending  from  this  crest,  while  the  weather  cleared  up,  that  the 
Hausa  slaves,  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and  joy,  pointed  out  in  the  far 
distance  "  dutsi-n-Absen  "  (Mount  Absen).  Here  the  granite  formation 
had  been  gradually  succeeded  by  sandstone  and  slate.  This  district, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  the  line  of  demarcation  between  two  different 
zones. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  six  o'clock  we  at  length  encamped,  but  were 
again  in  the  saddle  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  pale  moonlight, 
sleepy  and  worn  out  as  we  were,  began  a  dreadful  night's  march.  But 
altogether  it  proved  to  be  a  wise  measure  taken  by  the  Kel-owi,  who 
had  reason  to  be  afraid  lest  the  Hogar,  of  whom  they  appeared  to  have 
trustworthy  news,  might  overtake  us  before  we  reached  the  wells  of 
As'iu,  and  then  treat  us  as  they  pleased.  Our  companions,  who  were 
of  course  themselves  not  quite  insensible  to  fatigue,  as  night  advanced, 
became  very  uncertain  in  their  direction,  and  kept  much  too  far  to  the 
south.  When  day  dawned  our  road  lay  over  a  flat,  rocky,  sandstone 
surface,  while  we  passed  on  our  left  a  locality  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  its  name,  Efinagha.  We  then  descended  from  the  rocky  ground 
into  the  extremely  shallow  valley  of  As'iu,  overgrown  with  scanty  herb- 
age of  a  kind  not  much  liked  by  the  camels.  Here  we  encamped,  near 
a  group  of  four  wells,  which  still  belong  to  the  Azkar,  while  a  little 
further  on  there  are  others  which  the  Kel-owi  regard  as  their  own  pro- 
perty.    How  it  was  that  we  did  not  encamp  near  the  latter  I  cannot 
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say.  But  the  people  were  glad  to  have  got  so  far.  The  wells,  or  at 
least  two  of  them,  afforded  an  abundant  supply  of  water ;  but  it  was 
not  of  a  good  quality,  and  had  a  peculiar  taste,  I  think  on  account  of 
the  iron  ore  with  which  it  was  impregnated. 

.  This,  then,  was  As'iu,  a  place  important  for  the  caravan  trade_  at  all 
times,  on  account  of  the  routes  from  Ghad&mes  and  from  Tawat  joining 
here,  and  which  did  so  even  as  far  back  as  the  time  when  the  famous 
traveller  Ebn  Batuta  returned  from  his  enterprising  journey  to  Sudan 
homewards  by  way  of  Tawat  (in  the  year  1353-4).  Desolate  and 
melancholy  as  it  appeared,  it  was  also  an  important  station  to  us,  as  we 
thought  that  we  had  now  left  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  journey 
behind  us.  For  though  I  myself  had  some  forebodings  of  a  danger 
threatening  us,  we  had  no  idea  that  the  difficulties  which  we  should 
have  to  encounter  were  incomparably"  greater  than  those  which  we 
had  passed  through.  Mr.  Richardson  supposed  that  because  we  had 
reached  the  imaginary  frontier  of  the  territories  of  the  Azkar  and  Kel- 
owi,  we  were  beyond  the  reach  of  any  attack  from  the  north.  With  the 
utmost  obstinacy  he  reprobated  as  absurd  any  supposition  that  such  a 
frontier  might  be  easily  crossed  by  nomadic  roving  tribes,  asserting  that 
these  frontiers  in  the  desert  were  respected  much  more  scrupulously 
than  any  frontier  of  Austria,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  host  of 
its  land-waiters.  But  he  was  soon  to  be  undeceived  on  all  the  points  of 
his  desert  diplomacy,  at  his  own  expense  and  that  of  us  all. 

There  was  very  little  attraction  for  roving  about  in  this  broad  gravelly 
plain.  Now  and  then  a  group  of  granite  blocks  interrupted  the  mono- 
tonous level,  bordered  on  the  north  by  a  gradually  ascending  rocky 
ground,  while  the  southern  border  rose  to  a  somewhat  higher  elevation. 

Desolate  as  the  spot  was,  and  gloomy  as  were  our  prospects,  the 
arrival  of  the  Tinylkum  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  afforded  a  very 
cheerful  sight,  and  inspired  some  confidence,  as  we  felt  that  our  little 
party  had  once  more  resumed  its  strength.  All  the  people,  however, 
displayed  an  outward  show  of  tranquillity  and  security,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Serki-n-tur&wa,  who  was  bustling  about  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
excitement.  Watering  the  camels  and  filling  the  water-skins  employed 
the  whole  day. 

Sunday,  August  18. — After  a  two  hours'  march  we  began  to  ascend, 
first  gradually,  then  more  steeply,  all  the  rocks  hereabouts,  consisting  of 
slate,  greatly  split  and  rent,  and  covered  with  sand.  In  twenty-five 
minutes  we  reached  the  higher  level,  which  consisted  of  pebbly  ground, 
with  a  ridge  running,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles,  to  the  west. 

While  we  were  quietly  pursuing  our  road,  with  the  Kel-ovvi  in  the 
van,  the  Tinylkum  marching  in  the  rear,  suddenly  Mohammed  the  Sfaksi 
came  running  behind  us,  swinging  his  musket  over  his  head,  and 
crying  lustily,  "He  awelad,  awelad  bu,  aduna  ja!"  ("Lads,  lads,  our 
enemy  has  come  ! "),  and  spreading  the  utmost  alarm  through  the  whole 
of  the  caravan.  Everybody  seized  his  arms,  whether  musket,  spear, 
sword,  or  bow,  and  whosoever  was  riding  jumped  down  from  his  camel. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  it  was  possible,  amid  the  noise  and  uproar, 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  alarm.     At  length  it  transpired.    A  man  named 
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Mohammed,  belonging  to  the  caravan,  having  remained  a  little  behind 
at  the  well,  had  observed  three  Tuarek,  mounted  on  mehara,  approaching 
at  a  rapid  rate  ;  and  while  he  himself  followed  the  caravan,  he  left  his 
slave  behind  to  see  whether  others  were  in  the  rear.  The  slave,  after  a 
while,  overtook  him,  with  the  news  that  several  more  camels  had  become 
visible  in  the  distance  ;  and  then  Mohammed  and  his  slave  hurried  on 
to  bring  us  the  intelligence.  Even  Mr.  Richardson,  who,  being  rather 
hard  of  hearing,  judged  of  our  situation  only  from  the  alarm,  descended 
from  his  slender  little  she-camel  and  cocked  his  pistols.  A  warlike 
spirit  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  whole  caravan,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  had  we  been  attacked  at  this  moment,  all  would 
have  fought  valiantly.  But  such  is  not  the  custom  of  freebooting  parties; 
they  will  cling  artfully  to  a  caravan,  and  first  introduce  themselves  in  a 
tranquil  and  peaceable  way,  till  they  have  succeeded  in  disturbing  the 
little  unity  which  exists  in  such  a  troop,  composed  as  it  is  of  the  most 
different  elements  ;  they  then  gradually  throw  off  the  mask,  and  in 
general  attain  their  object. 

When  at  length  a  little  tranquillity  had  been  restored,  and  plenty  of 
powder  and  shot  had  been  distributed  among  those  armed  with  fire- 
locks, the  opinion  began  to  prevail  that,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  report 
should  be  true,  it  was  not  probable  that  we  should  be  attacked  by  day- 
light. We  therefore  continued  our  march  with  a  greater  feeling  of 
security,  while  a  body  of  archers  was  despatched  to  learn  the  news  of 
a  small  caravan  which  was  coming  from  Sudan,  and  marching  at  some 
distance  from  us,  behind  a  low  ridge  of  rocks.  They  were  a  few  Tebu, 
with  ten  camels  and  between  thirty  and  forty  slaves,  unconsciously 
going  to  meet  a  terrible  fate  ;  for  we  afterwards  learned  that  the  Imgh&d 
of  the  Hogar,  or  rather  the  Haddnara,  disappointed  at  our  having  passed 
through  their  country  without  their  getting  anything  from  us,  had 
attacked  this  little  troop,  murdering  the  Tebu,  and  carrying  off  their 
camels  and  slaves. 

While  the  caravan  was  going  slowly  on,  I  was  enabled  to  allow  my 
rneheri  a  little  feeding  on  the  nesi  (Panicum  grossulatzum,  much  liked 
by  camels),  in  a  spot  called  Tahasasa.  At  noon  we  began  to  ascend 
on  rocky  ground,  and,  after  a  very  gradual  ascent  of  three  miles,  reached 
the  higher  level,  strewn  with  pebbles,  but  exhibiting  further  on  a  rugged 
slaty  soil,  till  we  reached  the  valley  Fenorang.  This  valley,  which  is  a 
little  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth  and  two  in  length,  is  famous  for  its 
rich  supply  of  herbage,  principally  of  the  kind  called  bu  rekkebah,  and 
the  far-famed  el  had  (the  camel's  dainty),  and  is  on  this  account  an 
important  halting-place  for  the  caravans  coming  from  the  north,  after 
having  traversed  that  naked  part  of  the  desert,  which  produces  scarcely 
any  food  for  the  camel.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  danger  which 
threatened  us,  it  was  determined  to  remain  here  not  only  this,  but  also 
the  following  day. 

As  soon  as  the  loads  were  taken  off  their  backs,  the  half-starved 
camels  fell  to  devouring  eagerly  the  fine  herbage  offered  them.  Mean- 
while we  encamped  as  close  together  as  possible,  preparing  ourselves 
for  the  worst,  and  looking  anxiously  around  in  every  direction.     But 
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nobody  was  to  be  seen  till  the  evening,  when  the  three  men  on  their 
jtaehara  made  their  appearance,  and,  being  allowed  to  approach  the 
caravan,  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  a  greater  number  were  behind 
them. 

Aware  of  what  might  happen,  our  small  troop  had  all  their  arms 
ready,  in  order  to  repulse  any  attack  ;  but  the  K£l-owi  and  the  few 
Azkdr  who  were  in  our  caravan  kept  us  back,  and,  after  a  little  talk, 
allowed  the  visitors  to  lie  down  for  the  night  near  our  encampment, 
and  even  solicited  our  hospitality  in  their  behalf.  Nevertheless,  all  of 
them  well  knew  that  the  strangers  were  freebooters,  who  could  not  but 
have  bad  designs  against  us  ;  and  the  experienced  old  Awed  el  Kher, 
the  sheikh  of  the  Kafila,  came  expressly  to  us,  warning  and  begging  us 
to  be  on  our  guard,  while  Boro  Serki-n-turawa  began  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous part,  addressing  the  Kel-owi  and  Tinylkum  in  a  formal  speech, 
and  exhorting  them  to  stand  by  us.  Everybody  was  crying  for  powder, 
and  nobody  could  get  enough.  Our  clever  but  occasionally  very 
troublesome  servant  Mohammed  conceived  a  strategical  plan,  placing 
on  the  north  side  of  the  two  tents  the  four  pieces  of  the  boat,  behind 
each  of  which  one  of  us  had  to  take  his  station  in  case  of  an  attack. 

Having  had  some  experience  of  freebooters'  practices  in  my  former 
wanderings,  I  knew  that  all  this  was  mere  farce  and  mockery,  and  that 
the  only  way  of  ensuring  our  safety  would  have  been  to  prevent  these 
scouts  from  approaching  us  at  all.  We  kept  watch  the  whole  night ; 
and  of  course  the  strangers,  seeing  us  well  on  our  guard,  and  the  whole 
caravan  still  in  high  spirits  and  in  unity,  ventured  upon  nothing. 

Monday,  August  19. — In  the  morning  our  three  guests  (who,  as  I  made 
out,  did  not  belong  to  the  Azkar,  but  were  Kel-fade  from  the  northern 
districts  of  Air)  went  slowly  away,  but  only  to  join  their  companions,  who 
had  kept  at  some  distance  beyond  the  rocky  ridge  which  bordered  or, 
rather,  interrupted  the  valley  to  the  westward.  There  some  individuals 
of  the  caravan,  who  went  to  cut  herbage,  found  the  fresh  traces  of  nine 
camels.  In  spite  of  outward  tranquillity,  there  was  much  matter  for 
anxiety  and  much  restlessness  in  the  caravan,  and  suddenly  an  alarm  was 
given  that  the  camels  had  been  stolen,  but  fortunately  it  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  cAbd  el  Kader,  the  Tawati  of  whom  I  have  spoken  above, 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  came  to  Mr.  Overweg,  and 
urgently  pressed  him  to  deposit  everything  of  value  with  Awed  el  Kher, 
the  Kel-owi,  and  something,  "  of  course,"  with  him  also.  This  was  truly 
very  disinterested  advice  ;  for  if  anything  had  happened  to  us,  they  would 
of  course  have  become  our  heirs.  In  the  evening  we  had  again  three 
guests,  not,  however,  the  same  as  before,  but  some  of  their  companions, 
who  belonged  to  the  Hadanara,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Azkar. 

Tuesday \  August  20. — At  an  early  hour  we  started,  with  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing. With  the  first  dawn  the  true  believers  had  been  called  together  to 
prayer,  and  the  bond  which  united  the  Mohammedan  members  of  the 
caravan  with  the  Christian  travellers  had  been  loosened  in  a  very  con- 
spicuous manner.  Then  the  encampment  broke  up,  and  we  set  out — not, 
however,  as  we  had  been  accustomed  to  go  latterly,  every  little  party  start- 
ing off  as  soon  as  they  were  ready,  but  all  waiting  till  the  whole  caravan 
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had  loaded  their  camels,  when  we  began  our  march  in  close  order,  first 
along  the  valley,  then  entering  upon  higher  ground,  sometimes  gravelly, 
at  others  rocky.  The  range  to  our  right,  here  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
distant,  bears  different  names,  corresponding  to  the  more  prominent 
parts  into  which  it  is  separated  by  hollows  or  saddles,  the  last  cone 
towards  the  south  being  called  Timazkaren,  a  name  most  probably  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Azkar  tribe,  while  another  is  named  Tin-durdu- 
rang.  The  Tarki  or  Am6shagh  is  very  expressive  in  names  ;  and  when- 
ever the  meaning  of  all  these  appellations  shall  be  brought  to  light,  I 
am  sure  we  shall  find  many  interesting  significations.  Though  I  paid  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  their  language,  the  Tarkiyeh  or  Temashight, 
I  had  not  leisure  enough  to  become  master  of  the  more  difficult  and 
obsolete  terms  ;  and,  of  course,  very  few  even  among  themselves  can 
at  present  tell  the  exact  meaning  of  a  name  derived  from  ancient  times. 

At  length  we  had  left  behind  us  that  remarkable  ridge,  and  entering 
another  shallow  valley  full  of  young  herbage,  followed  its  windings,  the 
whole  presenting  a  very  irregular  structure,  when  suddenly  four  men 
were  seen  ahead  of  us  on  an  eminence,  and  instantly  a  troop  of  lightly 
armed  people,  amongst  them  three  archers,  were  despatched,  as  it 
seemed,  in  order  to  reconnoitre,  marching  in  regular  order  straight  for 
the  eminence. 

Being  in  the  first  line  of  our  caravan,  and  not  feeling  so  sure  on  the 
camel  as  on  foot,  I  dismounted,  and  marched  forward,  leading  my 
m6heri  by  the  nose-cord,  and  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  scene  before 
us.  But  how  much  was  I  surprised  when  I  saw  two  of  the  four  unknown 
individuals  executing  a  wild  sort  of  armed  dance  together  with  the  Kel- 
owi,  while  the  others  were  sitting  quietly  on  the  ground !  Much  per- 
plexed, I  continued  to  move  slowly  on,  when  two  of  the  men  who  had 
danced  suddenly  rushed  upon  me,  and  grasping  the  rope  of  my  camel, 
asked  for  tribute.  Quite  unprepared  for  such  a  scene  under  such 
circumstances,  I  grasped  my  pistol,  when,  just  at  the  right  time,  I  learnt 
the  reason  and  character  of  this  curious  proceeding. 

The  little  eminence  on  the  top  of  which  we  had  observed  the  people, 
and  at  the  foot  of  which  the  armed  dance  was  performed,  is  an  important 
locality  in  the  modern  history  of  the  country  which  we  had  reached. 
For  here  it  was  that  when  the  Kel-owi  (at  that  time  an  unmixed  and 
pure  Berber  tribe,  as  it  seems)  took  possession  of  the  country  of  Old 
G6ber,  with  its  capital,  Tin-shaman,  a  compromise  or  covenant  was 
entered  into  between  the  red  conquerors  and  the  black  natives,  that  the 
latter  should  not  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Kel-owi  should  only  be  allowed  to  marry  a  black  woman.  And  as  a 
memorial  of  this  transaction,  the  custom  has  been  preserved  that  when 
caravans  pass  the  spot  where  the  covenant  was  entered  into,  near  the 
little  rock  Maket-n-ikelan,  "  the  slaves  "  shall  be  merry  and  be  autho- 
rized to  levy  upon  their  masters  a  small  tribute.  The  black  man  who 
stopped  me  was  the  "  serki-n-ba'i  "  (the  principal  or  chief  of  the  slaves). 

These  poor,  merry  creatures,  while  the  caravan  was  proceeding  on  its 
march,  executed  another  dance ;  and  the  whole  would  have  been  an 
incident  of  the  utmost  interest,  if  our  minds  and  those  of  all  the  well- 
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disposed  members  of  the  caravan  had  not  been  greatly  oppressed  and 
vexed  with  sad  forebodings  of  mishap.  The  fear  was  so  great  that  the 
amiable  and  sociable  Sliman  (one  of  the  Tinylkum,  who  at  a  later 
period  manifested  his  sympathy  with  us  in  our  misfortunes)  begged  me 
most  urgently  to  keep  more  in  the  middle  of  the  caravan,  as  he  was 
afraid  that  one  of  those  ruffians  might  suddenly  rush  upon  me,  and 
pierce  me  with  his  spear. 

The  soil  hereabouts  consisted  entirely  of  bare  gravel ;  but  farther  on 
it  became  more  uneven,  and  broken  by  granite  rocks,  in  the  cavities 
among  which  our  people  found  some  rain-water.  The  tract  on  our 
right  was  called  Tisgawade,  while  the  heights  on  our  left  bore  the  name 
Tin-6bbeke.  I  here  rode  awhile  by  the  side  of  £meli,  a  Tarki  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Azkar,  a  gentleman  both  in  his  dress  and  manners,  who 
never  descended  from  the  back  of  his  camel.  Although  he  appeared 
not  to  be  very  hostile  to  the  robbers  on  our  track,  and  was  certainly 
aware  of  their  intention,  I  liked  him  on  account  of  his  distinguished 
manners,  and,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  should  have  been 
able  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  information  from  him.  But  there  was 
with  him  a  rather  disagreeable  and  malicious  fellow  named  Mohammed 
(or,  as  the  Tuarek  pronounce  it,  Mokhammed),  from  Yanet  or  Janet, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  difficulties  which  befell  us,  did  us  a  great  deal 
of  mischief,  and  was  fully  disposed  to  do  us  much  more. 

The  country,  which  in  the  meantime  had  become  more  open,  after 
a  while  became  bordered  ahead  by  elevations  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, while  we  began  to  ascend.  The  weather  had  been  extremely 
sultry  and  close  the  whole  day,  and  at  last,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  storm  broke  out,  but  with  less  violence  than  on  the  day 
before  our  arrival  at  Asm.  We  encamped  at  length  on  an  open  gravelly 
plain,  surrounded  by  ridges  of  rocks,  without  pitching  our  tents ;  for  our 
unwished-for  guests  had  in  the  face  of  the  Tinylkum  openly  declared 
that  their  design  was  to  kill  us,  but  that  they  wanted  first  to  get  more 
assistance.  Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Richardson  even  to-night  was 
obliged  to  feed  these  ruffians ;  such  is  the  weakness  of  a  caravan — 
although  in  our  case  the  difference  of  religion,  and  consequent  want  of 
unity,  could  not  but  greatly  contribute  to  paralyze  its  strength.  I  here 
heard  that  some  of  the  party  were  Imghad,  from  Tadomat.  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  in  such  a  state  of  feeling,  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy 
the  sport  and  frolics  of  the  slaves  (that  is,  of  the  domestic  slaves)  of  the 
K6l-owi,  who  with  wild  gestures  and  cries  were  running  about  the 
encampment  to  exact  from  all  the  free  individuals  of  the  caravan  then- 
little  Maket-n-ikelan  tribute,  receiving  from  one  a  small  quantity  of 
dates,  from  another  a  piece  of  muslin  or  a  knife,  from  another  a  shirt. 
Everybody  was  obliged  to  give  something,  however  small.  Notwith- 
standing our  long  day's  march,  Overweg  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  be 
on  the  watch  the  whole  night. 

Wednesday,  Atigust  21. — Starting  at  an  early  hour,  we  ascended  very 
rugged  ground,  the  rocky  ridges  on  both  sides  often  meeting  together  and 
forming  irregular  defiles.  After  a  march  of  five  miles  and  a  half,  we 
reached  the  highest  elevation,  and  obtained  a  view  over  the  whole 
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district,  which,  being  sprinkled,  as  it  were,  with  small  granitic  mounds, 
had  a  very  desolate  appearance;  but  in  the  distance  to  our  left  an 
interesting  mountain  group  was  to  be  seen,  of  which  the  accompanying 
sketch  will  give  some  idea. 

Having  crossed  several  small  valleys,  we  reached,  a  little  before  ten 
o'clock,  one  of  considerable  breadth,  richly  overgrown  with  herbage, 
and  exhibiting  evident  traces  of  a  violent  torrent  which  had  swept  over 
it  the  day  before,  while  with  us  but  little  rain  had  fallen.  It  is  called 
Jmninau,  and  improved  as  we  advanced,  otir  path  sometimes  keeping 
along  it,  sometimes  receding  to  a  little  distance ;  in  some  places  the 
growth  of  the  trees,  principally  the  Balanites  or  aborak,  was  indeed 
splendid  and  luxuriant.  Unfortunately  we  had  not  sufficient  leisure 
and  mental  ease  to  collect  all  the  information  which,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  would  have  been  within  our  reach.  Thus, 
I  learnt  that  magnetic  ironstone  was  found  in  the  mountains  to  our  left. 
After  noon  the  valley  divided  into  three  branches,  the  easternmost  of 
which  is  the  finest  and  richest  in  vegetation,  while  the  western  one. 
called  Tiyut,  has  likewise  a  fine  supply  of  trees  and  herbage ;  we  took 
the  middle  one,  and  a  little  further  on,  where  it  grew  narrower, 
encamped. 


It  was  a  very  pretty  and  picturesque  camping-ground.  At  the  foot  of 
our  tents  was  a  rocky  bed  of  a  deep  and  winding  torrent,  bordered 
by  most  luxuriant  talha-  and  aborak-trees  {Balanites  ALgyptiacd),  and 
forming  a  small  pond  where  the  water,  rushing  down  from  the  rocks 
behind,  had  collected ;  the  fresh  green  of  the  trees,  enlivened  by  recent 
rains,  formed  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  dark-yellowish  colour  of  the 
rocks  behind.  Notwithstanding  our  perilous  situation,  I  could  not  help 
straying  about,  and  found,  on  the  blocks  over  the  tebki  or  pond,  some 
coarse  rock-sculptures  representing  oxen,  asses,  and  a  very  tall  animal 
which,  according  to  the  Kel-owi,  was  intended  to  represent  the  giraffe. 

While  I  was  enjoying  the  scenery  of  the  place,  Didi  stepped  suddenly 
behind  me,  and  tried  to  throw  me  down,  but  not  succeeding,  laid  his 
hands  from  behind  upon  the  pistols  which  I  wore  in  my  belt,  trying,  by 
way  of  experiment,  whether  I  was  able  to  use  them  notwithstanding  his 
grasp  ;  but  turning  sharply  round,  I  freed  myself  from  his  hold,  and  told 
him  that  no  effeminate  person  like  himself  should  take  me.  He  was 
a  cunning  and  insidious  fellow,  and  I  trusted  him  the  least  of  our 
K6l-owi  friends.     Annur  warned  us  that  the  freebooters  intended  to 
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carry  off  the  camels  that  we  ourselves  were  riding,  in  the  night ;  and  it 
was  fortunate  that  we  had  provided  for  the  emergency,  and  were  able 
to  fasten  them  to  strong  iron  rings. 

While  keeping  the  first  watch  during  the  night,  I  was  enabled  by  the 
splendid  moonlight  to  address  a  few  lines  in  pencil  to  my  friends  at 
home. 

Thursday,  August  22. — The  K€l-owi  having  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  their  camels,  we  did  not  move  at  an  early  hour.  To  our  great 
astonishment,  we  crossed  the  rocky  bed  of  the  torrent,  and  entered  an 
irregular  defile,  where  a  little  further  on  we  passed  another  pond  of 
rain-water.  When  at  length  we  emerged  from  the  rocks,  we  reached  a 
very  high  level,  whence  we  had  a  clear  prospect  over  the  country  before 
us.  Four  considerable  ranges  of  mountains  were  clearly  distinguishable 
in  the  distance,  forming  an  e?isemble  of  which  the  accompanying  sketch 
will  give  an  idea.  We  then  entered  valleys  clothed  with  a  fine  fresh 
verdure  sprinkled  with  flowers,  and  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  such  as 
we  had  not  seen  before.  The  senna-plant  (Cassia  senna)  appeared  in 
tolerable  quantity.  Mountains  and  peaks  were  seen  all  around,  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms ;  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  nine  we  had  a  larger 


mountain  mass  on  one  side,  from  which  a  dry  watercourse,  marked  by 
a  broad  line  of  herbage  issued  and  crossed  our  route. 

Having  here  allowed  our  camels  a  little  feeding,  we  entered  upon 
gravelly  soil  with  projecting  blocks  of  granite,  and  then  went  on 
ascending  through  a  succession  of  small  plains  and  valleys,  till  we 
reached  Erazar-n-Gebi,  among  the  splendid  vegetation  of  which  we 
first  observed  the  abisga,  or  Capparis  sodafa,  called  siwak  or  lirak  by 
the  Arabs,  an  important  bush,  the  currant-like  fruit  of  which  is  not  only 
eaten  fresh,  but  also  dried,  and  laid  up  in  store,  while  the  root  affords 
that  excellent  remedy  for  the  teeth  which  the  Mohammedans,  in  imita- 
tion of  their  prophet,  use  to  a  great  extent.  The  root,  moreover,  at 
least  on  the  shores  of  the  Tsad,  by  the  process  of  burning,  affords  a 
substitute  for  salt.  It  is  the  most  characteristic  bush  or  tree  of  the 
whole  region  of  transition  between  the  desert  and  the  fertile  regions  of 
Central  Africa,  between  the  twentieth  and  the  fifteenth  degree  of 
northern  latitude  ;  and  in  the  course  of  my  travels  I  saw  it  nowhere  of 
such  size  as  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Isa  or  Niger,  between  Timbuktu 
and  Gagho,  the  whole  ground  which  this  once  splendid  and  rich  capital 
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of  the  Songhay  Empire  occupied  being  at  present  covered  and  marked 
out  by  this  celebrated  bush.  As  for  the  camels,  they  like  very  well  to 
feed  for  a  short  time  upon  its  fresh  leaves,  if  they  have  some  other  herb 
to  mix  with  it;  but  eaten  alone  it  soon  becomes  too  bitter  for  them.  In 
this  valley  the  little  berries  were  not  yet  ripe  ;  but  further  on  they  were 
ripening,  and  afforded  a  slight  but  refreshing  addition  to  our  food. 

Leaving  the  pleasant  valley  of  Gebi  by  a  small  opening  bordered  with 
large  blocks  of  granite,  while  peaks  of  considerable  elevation  were  seen 
towering  over  the  nearer  cliffs,  we  entered  another  large  valley,  called 
Taghajit,  but  not  quite  so  rich  in  vegetation,  and  encamped  here,  on  an 
open  space,  a  little  after  noon.  The  valley  is  important  as  being  the 
first  in  the  frontier  region  of  Air  or  Asben  where  there  is  a  fixed 
settlement — a  small  village  of  leathern  tents,  inhabited  by  people  of  the 
tribe  of  Fade-ang,  who  preserve  a  certain  independence  of  the  K6l-owi, 
while  they  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan  of  Agades,  a  state 
of  things  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  in  another  place. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

INHABITED   BUT  DANGEROUS   FRONTIER   REGION. 

The  sensations  of  our  guides  and  camel-drivers  had  been  uneasy  from 
the  very  moment  of  our  encamping ;  and  Mr.  Richardson,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Annur,  had  on  the  preceding  day  sent  fimeli  and 
Mohammed  in  advance,  in  order  to  bring  to  us  the  chief  of  Fade-ang. 
This  person  was  represented  to  us  as  a  man  of  great  authority  in  this 
lawless  country,  and  able  to  protect  us  against  freebooting  parties,  which 
our  guests  of  the  other  day,  who  had  gone  on  in  advance,  were  sure  to 
collect  against  us.  But  Mohammed,  as  I  have  observed  above,  was  a 
great  rascal  himself,  who  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  increase  our 
difficulties,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  confusion.  The  chief  was  accord- 
ingly reported  as  being  absent,  and  a  man  who  was  said  to  be  his 
brother  was  to  take  his  place.  This  person  made  his  appearance, 
accompanied  by  some  people  from  the  village ;  but  it  became  imme- 
diately apparent  that  he  had  no  authority  whatever,  and  one  of  the 
Imghad  of  Tadomat,  who  had  stuck  to  us  for  the  last  two  days,  in  order 
to  show  us  what  respect  he  had  for  this  man,  struck  him  repeatedly 
with  his  spear  upon  the  shoulder.  Among  the  companions  of  our  new 
protector  was  a  Taleb  of  the  name  of  Buh6da,  distinguished  by  his 
talkativeness  and  a  certain  degree  of  arrogance,  who  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  trying  to  convince  us  of  his  immense  learning.  What  an 
enormous  difference  there  was  between  these  mean-looking  and  degraded 
half-castes  and  our  martial  pursuers,  who  stood  close  by  1  Though  I 
knew  the  latter  could  and  would  do  us  much  more  harm  than  the 
former,  I  liked  them  much  better. 
Overweg  and  I  had  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  talha-tree  at  a  little 
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distance  from  our  tent,  and  had  soon  a  whole  circle  of  visitors  around 
us,  who  in  the  beginning  behaved  with  some  modesty  and  discretion, 
but  gradually  became  rather  troublesome.  I  gave  them  some  small 
presents,  such  as  scissors,  knives,  mirrors,  and  needles,  with  which  they 
expressed  themselves  well  pleased,  Presently  came  also  several 
women,  one  with  the  characteristic  features  called  in  Temashight 
"  tebulloden,"  which  may  be  translated  by  the  words  of  Leo,  "  Le  parti 
di  dietro  pienissime  e  grasse,"  and  another  younger  one,  mounted  upon 
a  donkey.  The  whole  character  of  these  people  appeared  very  degraded. 
They  were  totally  devoid  of  the  noble  and  manly  appearance  which  the 
most  careless  observer  cannot  fail  to  admire  even  in  a  common  Tarki 
freebooter,  and  the  relations  between  the  sexes  appeared  in  a  worse 
light  than  one  would  expect  in  such  a  situation  as  this.  However,  we 
have  ample  testimony  in  ancient  Arabian  writers  that  licentious  manners 
have  always  prevailed  among  the  Berber  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  the 
desert ;  and  we  found  the  same  habits  existing  among  the  tribe  of  the 
Tagama,  while  not  only  Agades,  but  even  the  little  village  of  Tinteilust 
was  not  without  its  courtesans.  This  is  a  very  disheartening  phenomenon 
to  observe  in  so  small  a  community,  and  in  a  locality  where  nature 
would  seem  peculiarly  favourable  to  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners. 
The  names  of  some  of  these  Taghajit  beauties — Telittif6k,  Tatinata,  and 
Temetile — are  interesting  for  the  character  of  the  language. 

We  were  anxious  to  buy  some  of  the  famous  Air  cheese,  for  which 
we  had  been  longing  the  whole  way  over  the  dreary  desert,  and  had 
kept  up  our  spirits  with  the  prospect  of  soon  indulging  in  this  luxury ; 
but  we  were  not  able  to  procure  a  single  one,  and  our  endeavours  to 
buy  a  sheep  or  a  goat  were  equally  fruitless.  Instead  of  the  plenty 
which  we  had  been  led  to  expect  in  this  country,  we  found  nothing  but 
misery.  But  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  here  a  very  fine  and  strong 
race  of  asses.  We  were  tolerably  composed,  and  reclining  at  our  ease 
(though  our  weapons  were  always  at  hand),  when  we  were  a  little 
alarmed  by  a  demand  of  six  riyals  for^the  use  of  the  pond  in  Jinninau. 
Our  amiable  but  unenergetic  friend  Annur  seconded  the  demand,  by 
way  of  satisfying  in  some  way  the  intruders  upon  our  caravan.  These 
claims  were  scarcely  settled  when  a  dreadful  alarm  was  raised,  by  the 
report  that  a  body  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  Mehara  were  about  to  attack 
us.  Though  no  good  authority  could  be  named  for  this  intelligence, 
the  whole  caravan  was  carried  away  by  excitement,  and  all  called  out 
for  powder  and  shot.  Boro  Serki-n-turawa  once  more  delivered 
eloquent  speeches,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  be  courageous  ;  but 
many  of  the  Tinylkum,  very  naturally,  had  a  great  objection  to  come  to 
open  hostilities  with  the  Tuarek,  which  might  end  in  their  being 
unable  to  travel  any  longer  along  this  route. 

In  this  moment  of  extreme  excitement  Khweldi  arrived,  the  chief 
merchant  of  Murzuk,  whom  we  had  not  expected  to  see,  though  we 
knew  that  he  was  on  his  way  from  Sudan  to  the  north.  We  were  in 
a  situation  wherein  he  was  able  to  render  us  the  most  material  service, 
both  by  his  influence  upon  the  individuals  of  whom  our  caravan  was 
composed,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  country  whose  frontier  territories 
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we  had  just  entered.  But  unfortunately,  though  a  very  experience 
merchant,  he  was  not  a  practical,  sharp-sighted  man  ;  and  instead 
giving  us  clear  information  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  truth  in  the 
reports,  and  what  sort  of  difficulties  we  might  really  have  to  encountei 
and  how  by  paying  a  sort  of  passage-money  to  the  chiefs  we  might  g€ 
over  them,  he  denied  in  private  the  existence  of  any  danger  at  all,  while 
openly  he  went  round  the  whole  caravan  extolling  our  importance  as 
a  mission  sent  by  a  powerful  government,  and  encouraging  the  people 
to  defend  us  if  we  should  be  in  danger.  In  consequence  of  his  exhor- 
tations, the  Tinylkum  took  courage,  but  had  the  imprudence  and 
absurdity  to  supply  also  the  three  intruders  with  powder  and  shot,  who, 
though  protesting  to  be  now  our  most  sincere  friends,  of  course  made 
no  other  use  of  the  present  than  to  supply  their  band  with  this  material, 
which  alone  gave  us  a  degree  of  superiority  and  constituted  our 
security. 

Any  one  accustomed  to  look  closely  at  things  could  not  be  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  spirit  of  our  caravan,  notwithstanding  its  noise  and 
waste  of  powder,  and  with  its  entire  want  of  union  ;  but  the  scene 
which  followed  in  the  bright  moonlight  evening,  and  lasted  throughout 
the  night,  was  animating  and  interesting  in  the  extreme.  The  whole 
caravan  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  the  left  wing  being  formed  by 
ourselves  and  the  detachment  oFthe  K6l-owi  who  had  left  their  own 
camping-ground  and  posted  themselves  in  front  of  our  tent,  while  the 
Tinylkum  and  the  Sfaksi  formed  the  centre,  and  the  rest  of  the  Kel-owi 
with  Boro,  the  right  wing,  leaning  upon  the  cliffs,  our  exposed  left  being 
defended  by  the  four  pieces  of  the  boat.  About  ten  o'clock  a  small 
troop  of  Mehara  appeared,  when  a  heavy  fusillade  was  kept  up  over 
their  heads,  and  firing  and  shouting  were  continued  the  whole  night. 

Our  situation  remained  the  same  the  whole  of  the  following  day ; 
and  it  became  very  tedious,  as  it  prevented  us  from  making  excursions, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the  new  country  which 
we  had  entered.  Another  alarm  having  been  raised  in  vain,  the  leaders 
of  the  expedition  which  was  collecting  against  us  came  out,  with  the 
promise  that  they  would  not  further  molest  the  caravan  if  the  Christians 
were  given  up  to  them.  This  demand  having  been  at  once  rejected, 
we  were  left  in  tolerable  tranquillity  for  a  while,  as  the  freebooters  now 
saw  that  in  order  to  obtain  their  object,  which  was  plunder,  they  should 
be  obliged  to  bring  really  into  the  field  the  whole  force  they  had  so 
long  boasted  of.  Khweldi  paid  us  another  visit  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
as  he  wanted  to  make  us  believe  that  there  was  really  no  danger  in 
this  country,  so  he  did  not  fail  to  represent  the  state  of  things  in  Sudan 
as  the  most  favourable  we  could  have  wished  for.  He  also  sought  to 
sweeten  over  any  remnant  of  anxiety  which  we  might  have,  by  a  dish 
of  very  delicious  dates  which  he  had  received  from  his  friend  Haj 
Beshir,  in  Iferwan,  and  which  gave  us  a  favourable  idea  of  what  the 
country  before  us  was  able  to  produce.  Altogether  Khweldi  endeavoured 
to  be  agreeable  to  everybody;  and  on  a  later  occasion,  in  1854,  when 
I  was  for  some  time  without  means,  he  behaved  towards  me  in  a  very 
gentlemanlike  manner.     In  his  company  was  a  brother  of  our  quiet 
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and  faithful  servant  Mohammed,  from  Gatron,  who  was  now  returning 
home  with  his  earnings. 

Not  being  able  to  refrain  wholly  from  excursions,  I  undertook  in  the 
afternoon  to  visit  the  watering-place  situated  up  a  little  lateral  nook  of 
the  valley,  adorned  with  very  luxuriant  talha-trees,  and  winding  in  a 
half-circle  by  south-east  to  north-east.  First,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  I  came  to  a  hole  where  some  of  the  Tinylkum  were  scooping 
water ;  and  ascending  the  rocky  bed  of  the  occasional  torrent,  I  found  a 
small  pond  where  the  camels  were  drinking ;  but  our  faithful  friend 
Musa,  who  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  my  having  ventured  so  far,  told 
me  that  the  water  obtained  here  did  not  keep  long,  but  that  higher  up 
good  water  was  to  be  found  in  the  principal  valley.  I  had  from  the 
beginning  attentively  observed  the  character  and  proceedings  of  B6ro 
Serki-n-tur&wa,  and  feared  nothing  so  much  as  his  intrigues ;  and  at  my 
urgent  request,  Mr.  Richardson  to-night  made  him  a  satisfactory  present 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  courage  which  he  had  lately  shown  in 
defending  our  cause.  Of  course  the  present  came  rather  late  ;  but  it 
was  better  to  give  it  now,  in  order  to  avert  the  consequences  of  his 
intrigues  as  much  as  possible,  than  not  at  all.  Had  it  been  given  two 
months  ago,  it  might  have  saved  us  an  immense  deal  of  difficulty, 
danger,  and  heavy  loss. 

Saturday,  August  24. — We  left  at  length  our  camping-ground  in 
Taghajit,  and  soon  passed  Khweldi's  encampment,  which  was  just 
about  to  break  up. 

Rocky  ground,  overtopped  by  higher  mountain-masses  or  by  detached 
peaks,  and  hollows  overgrown  with  rich  vegetation,  and  preserving  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  the  regular  form  of  valleys,  succeed  by  turns, 
and  constitute  the  predominant  feature  of  the  country  of  Asben.  But 
instead  of  the  fresh  green  pasture  which  had  delighted  and  cheered  us 
in  some  of  the  northern  valleys,  the  herbage  in  some  of  those  which  we 
passed  to-day  was  quite  dry. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  encamped  in  the  valley  Imenan,  a  little 
outside  the  line  of  herbage  and  trees,  on  an  open  spot  at  the  southern 
foot  of  a  low  rocky  eminence.  The  valley,  overgrown  as  it  was  with 
large  talha-trees  and  the  oat-grass  called  bu  r6kkebah,  of  tall,  luxuriant 
growth,  was  pleasant,  and  invited  us  to  repose.  But  before  sunset  our 
tranquillity  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  five  of  our  well- 
known  marauding  companions,  mounted  on  camels,  and  leading  six 
others.  They  dismounted  within  less  than  a  pistol-shot  from  our  tents, 
and  with  wild  ferocious  laughter  were  discussing  their  projects  with  the 
Azkar  in  our  caravan. 

I  could  scarcely  suppress  a  laugh  when  several  of  the  Tinylkum 
came  and  brought  us  the  ironical  assurance  that  there  was  now  perfect 
security,  and  that  we  might  indulge  in  sound  sleep.  Others  came  with 
the  less  agreeable  but  truer  warning  that  we  ought  not  to  sleep  that 
night.  The  greatest  alarm  and  excitement  soon  spread  through  the 
caravan.  Later  in  the  evening,  while  our  benevolent  guests  were 
devouring  their  supper,  Mohammed  el  Tunsi  called  me  and  Overweg 
aside,  and  informed  us  that  we  were  threatened  with  great  danger 
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indeed,  these  Hog&r,  as  he  called  them,  having  brought  a  letter  from 
Nakhnukhen,  authorizing  them  to  collect  people  in  the  territory  of  the 
Kel-owi,  and  there  to  despatch  us  in  such  a  way  that  not  even  a  trace 
of  us  should  be  found,  but  not  to  touch  us  so  long  as  we  were  within 
the  confines  of  the  Azkar. 

I  was  convinced  that  this  account,  so  far  as  it  regarded  Nakhniikhen, 
was  an  absurd  fiction  of  our  persecutors  ;  and  I  tried  to  persuade  our 
servant  to  this  effect.  When  he  returned  from  us  to  the  caravan,  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  and  a  resolution  passed,  that  if  a  number  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  people  came  to  attack  us  they  would  undertake  to 
defend  us,  but  if  we  should  be  threatened  by  a  more  numerous  host 
they  would  try  to  make  a  compromise  by  yielding  up  a  part  of  our 
goods.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  all  possible  warlike  prepara- 
tions were  made  once  more,  and  B6ro  delivered  another  speech  ;  but  it 
seemed  rather  irreconcilable  with  such  a  state  of  things  that  while  we, 
as  well  as  the  Tinylkum,  brought  all  our  camels  close  to  our  tents  at  an 
early  hour,  the  K6l-owi  left  theirs  out  the  whole  night.  Perhaps,  being 
natives  of  the  country,  they  'Sid  not  expect  that  the  freebooters  would 
seize  their  animals. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  great  anxiety  arose  when  early  in  the  morning  it 
was  found  that  the  camels  were-gone  ;  and  when  day  broke  our  guests 
of  last  night,  who  had  stolen  away  before  midnight,  were  seen  riding 
down  from  the  rocky  ridge  on  the  south,  and  with  a  commanding  air 
calling  the  principal  men  of  the  caravan  to  a  council.  Then  followed 
the  scenes  which  Mr.  Richardson  has  so  graphically  described. 

I  will  only  mention  that  B6ro  Serki-n-turawa,  sword  in  hand,  led  us 
on  with  great  energy.  He  called  me  to  keep  close  to  him  ;  and  I  think 
that  now  (when  we  had  atoned  for  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  us,  by  assuring  him  that  we  were  convinced  of  his  high 
position  and  influence  in  the  country)  he  had  the  honest  intention  to 
protect  us.  Of  the  Tinylkum  only  our  faithful  Musa  and  the  amiable 
young  Slim&n  adhered  to  us  and  of  the  other  people,  the  Taw&ti  and 
Mohammed  e'  Sfaksi,  although  the  latter  trembled  with  fear  and  was 
as  pale  as  death,  Yusuf  Mukni  remained  behind.  Farreji  on  this 
occasion  behaved  with  great  courage,  and  bravely  challenged  the  enemy. 
What  frightened  the  latter  most  were  the  bayonets  on  our  guns,  as  they 
saw  that,  after  having  received  our  fire,  they  would  not  yet  have  done 
with  us,  but  would  still  have  a  weapon  to  encounter  at  least  as  formid- 
able as  their  own  spears.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  had  protested  that  he 
was  only  come  against  us  as  Christians,  all  sympathy  for  us  ceased  in 
the  caravan.  All  expected  that  we  would  become  Moslemin  without 
great  difficulty ;  and  our  servant  Mohammed,  when  we  rejected  this 
condition  as  an  impossibility,  immediately  relapsed  into  his  ordinary 
impudence,  laughing  in  our  faces  because,  forsooth,  we  were  so  absurd 
as  still  to  think  of  some  other  expedient.  This  clever  but  spoiled 
youngster  was  a  protege  of  the  British  consulate  in  Tunis. 

At  length  all  seemed  to  be  settled.  The  whole  host  of  the  enemy, 
besides  its  rich  booty,  had  been  treated  with  an  enormous  quantity  of 
mohamsa,  and  we  had  repeatedly  been  assured  that  now  we  might  be 
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certain  of  reaching  the  chief  Annur's  residence  without  any  further 
disturbance,  when  the  little  Annur,  a  man  of  honest  but  mild  character, 
came  to  beg  us  most  earnestly  to  be  on  our  guard,  lest  behind  the  rocks 
and  ridges  there  might  still  be  some  persons  in  ambush.  At  length  we 
left  this  inhospitable  place;  but  we  were  far  from  being  at  ease,  for  it 
was  clear  that  there  was  still  a  cloud  on  the  horizon,  which  might 
easily  gather  to  another  storm.  After  a  short  march,  we  encamped  in  a 
small  valley  without  pitching  our  tents.  The  Merabet  who  had  accom- 
panied and  sanctioned  the  expedition  against  us  was  now  in  our 
company,  and  that  was  thought  to  be  the  best  means  of  preventing 
any  further  molestation.  This  man,  as  I  made  out  afterwards,  was  no 
other  than  Ibrahim  Agha-bature  (the  son  of  Haj  Beshir,  a  well-known 
and  influential  person  settled  in  Ferwan,  or  Iferwan),  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  proceedings,  was  afterwards  punished  severely  by 
the  Sultan  of  Agades.  With  Agha-bature  himself  I  met  accidentally  at 
a  later  period,  in  1853,  near  Zinder,  when  he  was  greatly  astonished  to 
see  me  still  alive,  notwithstanding  all  the  hardships  I  had  gone  through. 
Boro,  who  passed  the  evening  with  him  in  reading  the  Kuran,  treated 
him  hospitably — with  Mr.  Richardson's  mohamsa. 

Monday,  August  26. — After  a  march  of  three  miles  and  a  half,  having 
ascended  a  little,  we  obtained  a  clear  view  of  the  great  mountain  mass 
which,  lying  between  Tidik,  on  the  north  and  Tintagh-ode  on  the  west, 
seems  not  to  be  marked  with  a  collective  proper  name,  although  it  is  very 
often  called  by  the  people  Mount  Absen.  But  I  cannot  say  whether  this 
name,  which  is  the  old  Gober  name  for  the  whole  country  called  the 
Berbers  Air,  belonged  originally  only  to  these  mountains,  or  whether  it 
is  now  given  to  them  merely  on  account  of  their  being  the  conspicuous 
elevation  of  the  country  so  named,  to  people  coming  from  the  north ; 
for  this,  according  to  the  unanimous  statement  of  the  Kel-owi,  is  the 
frontier  of  Sudan,  to  which  neither  Taghajit  nor  even  Tidik  belongs. 
The  Tuarek,  it  would  seem,  have  no  indigenous  proper  name  for 
Sudan  (properly  Beled  e'  sudan)  or  Negroland ;  most  of  them  call  it 
Agus  (the  south).  Nevertheless  Tekrur  seems  to  be  an  ancient  Libyan 
name  for  Negroland. 

A  remarkable  peak  called  Tengik  or  Timge  towers  oyer  this  mountain 
mass,  being,  according  to  the  intelligent  old  chief  Annur  (who  ought 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  own  country),  the  most  elevated 
point  in  the  whole  country  of  Air.  Unfortunately  our  situation  in  the 
country  was  such  that  we  could  not  think  of  exploring  this  very  inte- 
resting northern  barrier,  which  must  be  supposed  to  possess  many 
beautiful  glens  and  valleys.  But  we  were  still  at  some  distance  from 
these  picturesque  mountains,  and  had  to  cross  a  very  rugged  and 
dreary  waste,  where,  however,  we  caught  sight  of  the  first  ostrich  as 
yet  seen  on  our  journey.  We  encamped  at  length  in  a  shallow  valley 
devoid  of  any  interesting  features. 

During  the  night,  while  I  was  on  the  first  watch,  walking  round  the 
encampment  of  the  caravan,  it  struck  me  that  at  one  end  of  it,  beyond 
the  Kel-owi,  a  small  party  was  separately  encamped.  When  I  went 
there  the  first  time  all  was  quiet ;  but  a  little  after  eleven  o'clock  (for 
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in  general,  on  such  a  journey,  every  one  lies  down  at  an  early  hour), 
hearing  a  noise  on  that  side,  and  turning  thither,  I  saw  two  armed 
Tuarek  saddle  their  mehara,  and  make  off  in  the  gloom  of  night. 
From  this  circumstance  1  concluded  that  something  was  still  going  on 
against  us  ;  but  as  it  appeared  useless  to  make  an  alarm,  I  only  took 
the  precaution  to  put  Overweg,  who  succeeded  me  on  the  watch,  upon 
his  guard. 

Tuesday,  August  17. — We  started  at  a  very  early  hour ;  but  fortunately 
the  moonlight  was  so  clear  and  beautiful  that  I  was  not  interrupted  for  a 
moment  in  marking  down  all  the  features  of  the  country — at  least  along 
our  route,  for  our  situation  was  now  too  precarious  to  allow  of  our 
observing  angles  to  fix  the  exact  position  of  mountains  lying  at  some  dis- 
tance from  us.  The  road  in  general  continued  rugged  for  the  first  six 
miles,  and  formed  at  times  very  difficult  passes  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  obstacles,  the  whole  caravan  kept  as  close  together  as  possible,  and 
so  frustrated  the  plans  of  our  persecutors,  who,  as  we  concluded  from  the 
appearance  of  several  Mehara  in  the  distance,  intended  to  attack  us  on 


the  road,  if  occasion  offered.  There  are  two  roads,  the  easternmost  of 
which  passes  further  on  through  a  remarkable  gorge  in  the  mountains, 
which  we  had  for  a  long  time  ahead  of  us.  Here,  where  we  turned  off 
with  a  westerly  deviation,  beautiful  white  marble,  but  slightly  weather- 
worn on  the  surface,  appeared  between  the  nodules  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  while  on  our  right  we  had  a  rocky  ridge  called  Itsa,  the  crest  of 
which  was  indented  in  a  most  remarkable  way.  Further  on,  where  for 
a  while  we  entered  on  a  gravelly  soil,  the  whole  ground  was  covered 
with  fresh  footsteps  of  camels  and  men,  and  there  was  not  the  least 
doubt  that  another  host  was  gathering  against  us. 

Mount  Kadammellet,  with  its  tapering  double  peak,  at  a  greater 
distance  in  the  west,  formed  an  interesting  object,  while  the  country 
was  gradually  improving.  While  turning  round  the  lower  offshoots  of 
the  large  mountain  mass  which  we  had  now  approached,  we  entered 
a  rather  narrow  but  very  rich  valley,  adorned  with  most  luxuriant  talha- 
trees  completely  enwrapped  and  bound  together  by  creepers,  while  the 
ground  was  richly  clothed  with  herbage.  This  is  the  valley  of  Tidik ; 
the  village  of  that  name,  which  is  situated  in  a  recess  of  the  mountains 
on  our  left,  remained  invisible.  It  is  said  to  consist  of  huts  formed  of  a 
kind  of  long  dry  grass,  and  therefore  makes  some  approach  to  the 
fashion  of  Sudan ;  these  huts  are  called  taghamt,  or  taramt,  by  the 
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Southern  Im6shagh.  But  at  present  the  village  was  desolate,  all  the 
inhabitants,  the  K6l-tidik  (people  of  Tidik),  having  gone  for  a  while  to 
the  fine  valleys  in  the  west,  which  appear  to  be  richer  than  those  to  the 
east.  Further  on  we  crossed  the  bed  of  a  considerable  torrent,  the 
valley  terminating  in  a  narrow  passage,  which,  though  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  very  entrance  into  the  region  of  Suddn,  led  us  once  more 
into  a  desolate  rocky  district,  at  times  widening  to  dry  hollows.  Here 
Mount  Kadammellet,  of  which  only  the  double  peak  had  been  previously 
visible,  exhibited  to  us  its  ample 
flanks.  The  country  became  so 
extremely  rugged  that  we  advanced 
but  slowly;  and  having  here  re- 
ceived distinct  information  which 
fully  confirmed  our  apprehension 
of  another  predatory  expedition 
against  us,  we  marched  in  order 
of  battle.  Thus  we  reached  a 
pond  of  rain-water  in  the  narrow  rugged  hollow  T&ro'f,  where  we 
filled  our  water-bags.  We  found  here  several  donkeys  of  a 
remarkably  fine  breed,  belonging  to  the  men  who  had  brought  us  the 
news.  The  country  beyond  this  place  became  more  interesting  and 
even  picturesque  at  times,  several  fine  glens  descending  one  after  the 
other  from  the  beautifully  indented  mountains  on  our  left,  which  now 
rose  into  full  view,  as  the  offshoots  had  gradually  receded. 

We  were  only  about  eight  miles  from  Selufiet,  where  we  might 
expect  to  be  tolerably  safe  ;  and  we  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  we 
were  to  sleep  there,  when  suddenly,  before  noon,  our  old  Azkar  madogu 
Awed  el  Kher  turned  off  the  road  to  the  right,  and  chose  the  camping- 
ground  at  the  border  of  a  broad  valley  richly  overgrown  with  herbage. 
As  if  moved  by  supernatural  agency,  and  in  ominous  silence,  the  whole 
caravan  followed  ;  not  a  word  was  spoken.  It  was  then  evident  that 
we  were  to  pass  through  another  ordeal,  which,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, would  be  of  a  more  serious  kind  than  that  we  had  already  under- 
gone. How  this  plot  was  laid  is  rather  mysterious  ;  and  it  can  be 
explained  only  by  supposing  that  a  diabolical  conspiracy  was  entered 
into  by  the  various^individuals  of  our  caravan.  Some  certainly  were  in 
the  secret ;  but  Annur,  not  less  certainly,  was  sincere  in  our  interest, 
and  wished  .us  to  get  through  safely.  But  the  turbulent  state  of  the 
country  did  not  allow  this  weak,  unenergetic  man  to  attain  his  object. 
Blackmail  had  been  levied  upon  us  by  the  frontier  tribes  ;  here  was 
another  strong  party  to  be  satisfied,  that  of  the  Mer&betin  or  Anislimen, 
who,  enjoying  great  influence  in  the  country,  were  in  a  certain  degree 
opposed  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  old  chief  Annur  in  Tintellust; 
and  this  man,  who  alone  had  power  to  check  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
these  wild  and  lawless  tribes,  was  laid  up  with  sickness.  In  Agades 
there  was  no  Sultan,  and  several  parties  still  stood  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  while  by  the  great  expedition  against  the  Welad  Sliman  all  the 
warlike  passions  of  the  people  had  been  awakened,  and  their  cupidity 
and  greediness  for  booty  and  rapine  excited  to  the  utmost  pitch.    All 
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these  circumstances  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  form  a  right 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  we  were  sacrificed. 

The  whole  affair  had  a  very  solemn  appearance  from  the  beginning, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  this  time  there  were  really  other  motives  in 
view  besides  that  of  robbing  us.  Some  of  our  companions  evidently 
thought  that  here,  at  such  a  distance  from  our  homes  and  our  brethren 
in  faith,  we  might  yield  to  a  more  serious  attack  upon  our  religion,  and 
so  far  were  sincerely  interested  in  the  success  of  the  proceeding  ;  but 
whether  they  had  any  accurate  idea  of  the  fate  that  awaited  us,  whether 
we  should  retain  our  property  and  be  allowed  to  proceed,  I  cannot  say. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  fanatics  thought  little  of  our  future  destiny  ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that,  if  we  had  changed  our  religion  as  we 
would  a  suit  of  clothes,  we  should  have  thereby  escaped  absolute  ruin. 
Our  people,  who  well  knew  what  was  going  on,  desired  us  to  pitch 
only  a  single  tent  for  all  three  of  us,  and  not  to  leave  it,  even  though  a 
great  many  people  should  collect  about  us.  The  excitement  and  anxiety 
of  our  friend  Annur  had  reached  the  highest  pitch,  and  Boro  was 
writing  letter  after  letter.  Though  a  great  number  of  Merabetin  had 
collected  at  an  early  hour,  and  a  host  of  other  people  arrived  before 
sunset,  the  storm  did  not  break  out ;  but  as  soon  as  all  the  people  of 
our  caravan,  arranged  in  a  long  line  close  to  our  tent,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  most  respected  of  the  "Merabetin  as  Imam,  had  finished  their 
Mughreb  prayers,  the  calm  was  at  an  end,  and  the  scene  which  followed 
was  awful. 

Our  own  people  were  so  firmly  convinced  that,  as  we  stoutly  refused 
to  change  our  religion,  though  only  for  a  day  or  two,  we  should  imme- 
diately suffer  death,  that  our  servant  Mohammed,  as  well  as  Mukni, 
requested  us  most  urgently  to  testify,  in  writing,  that  they  were  innocent 
of  our  blood.  Mr.  Richardson  himself  was  far  from  being  sure  that  the 
sheikhs  did  not  mean  exactly  what  they  said.  Our  servants,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  caravan,  had  left  us  with  the  plain  declaration  that  nothing 
less  than  certain  death  awaited  us ;  and  we  were  sitting  silently  in  the 
tent,  with  the  inspiring  consciousness  of  going  to  our  fate  in  a  manner 
worthy  alike  of  our  religion  and  of  the  nation  in  whose  name  we  were 
travelling  among  these  barbarous  tribes,  when  Mr.  Richardson  inter- 
rupted the  silence  which  prevailed,  with  these  words:  "Let  us  talk 
a  little.  We  must  die  ;  what  is  the  use  of  sitting  so  mute  ?  "  For  some 
minutes  death  seemed  really  to  hover  over  our  heads,  but  the  awful 
moment  passed  by.  We  had  been  discussing  Mr.  Richardson's  last 
propositions  for  an  attempt  to  escape  with  our  lives,  when,  as  a  fore- 
runner of  the  official  messenger,  the  benevolent  and  kind-hearted 
Slim£n  rushed  into  our  tent,  and  with  the  most  sincere  sympathy 
stammered  out  the  few  words,  "You  are  not  to  die." 

The  amount  of  the  spoil  taken  from  us  was  regulated  by  the  sum 
which  we  had  paid  to  our  K6l-owi  escort,  the  party  concerned  pre- 
suming that  they  had  just  the  same  demands  upon  us  as  our  companions. 
The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  actors  in  this  affair  were  the  Merabetin  ; 
and  Annur,  the  chief  of  Tin-te"llust,  afterwards  stated  to  us  that  it  was  to 
them  we  had  to  attribute  all  our  losses  and  mishaps.     There  was  also 
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just  at  this  period  a  young  sherif  from  Medina  at  Tintagh-od6,  with 
whom  we  afterwards  came  into  intimate  relations,  and  who  confessed  to 
us  that  he  had  contributed  his  part  to  excite  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  Christian  intruders.  Experienced  travellers  have  very  truly 
remarked  that  this  sort  of  sherifs  are  at  the  bottom  of  every  intrigue. 
To  the  honour  of  Boro  Serki-n-turawa,  I  have  to  state  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  the  whole  affair,  and  tried  to  protect  us  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  although  in  the  beginning  he  had  certainly  done  all  that  he  could 
to  bring  us  into  difficulties. 

It  was  one  of  the  defects  of  the  expedition  that  our  merchandise, 
instead  of  comprising  a  few  valuable  things,  was  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  worthless  bulky  objects,  and  that  it  made  the  people 
believe  that  we  were  carrying  with  us  enormous  wealth,  while  the  whole 
value  of  our  things  scarcely  amounted  to  two  hundred  pounds.  We 
had  besides  about  ten  large  iron  cases  filled  with  dry  biscuit,  but  which 
all  the  ignorant  people  believed  to  be  crammed  with  money.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  next  morning,  when  all  the  claims  had  at  length  been 
settled,  and  we  wanted  to  move  on,  there  was  still  great  danger  that  the 
rabble,  which  had  not  yet  dispersed,  would  fall  upon  the  rest  of  our 
luggage ;  and  we  were  greatly  obliged  to  the  Sfaksi,  who  not  only  passed 
some  of  our  luggage  as  his  own,  but  also  dashed  to  pieces  one  of  the 
iron  cases,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  simple  people,  instead  of 
heaps  of  dollars,  a  dry  and  tasteless  sort  of  bread  came  forth  from  the 
strong  enclosure. 

Meanwhile  the  persecuted  Christians  had  made  off,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  K6l-owi ;  and  at  length  the  whole  caravan  collected 
together.  The  valley  was  here  very  beautiful,  and  having  crossed 
some  smaller,  hollows,  we  reached  the  fine  valley  of  Selufiet,  rich  in 
trees  and  bushes,  but  without  herbage ;  while  at  the  distance  of  less 
than  a  mile  on  our  left  the  high  peak  of  the  Timge  stood  erect. 
Towards  the  west  the  valley  forms  a  deep  gap  behind  a  projecting  mass 
of  granite  blocks,  and  it  was  here  that  I  met  again  my  old  acquaintance 
from  the  Said  and  Nubia,  the  dum-tree  or  Cucifera  Theba'ica,  here 
called  gariba,  after  the  H&usa  name  goreba.  From  the  K6l-owi  I  could 
not  learn  the  proper  Berber  name  of  this  tree,  but  the  Western 
Imoshagh  call  it  akof.  Even  the  Capparis  sodata  seems  to  be  called, 
by  the  Berber  conquerors  of  this  country,  only  by  the  Hausa  name 
abisga,  while  their  western  brethren  call  it  teshak.  Besides  the 
Cucifera,  or  fan-palm,  there  were  here  also  a  few  isolated  specimens 
of  the  date-palm. 

The  village  of  Selufiet  itself,  consisting  of  sixty  or  seventy  grass  huts 
of  peculiar  shape,  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  a  broad  valley  running 
here  from  east  to  west,  and  richly  overgrown  with  gorebas,  abisgas,  and 
talha-trees,  but  without  any  grass,  for  which  the  ground  seems  too 
elevated  and  stony.  Our  camping-ground  also  was  of  this  bare  cha- 
racter, and  not  at  all  pleasing;  it  was  protected  in  the  rear  by  large 
buttresses  of  rock.  We  had  not  yet  enjoyed  much  tranquillity  and 
security,  and  we  here  felt  its  want  the  more  keenly  as,  our  camel- 
drivers  having  been  hired  only  as  far  as  this  place,  we  had  henceforth 
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to  take  charge  of  all  our  things  ourselves.  A  large  mob  of  lawless 
people  came  about  us  in  the  course  of  the  night,  howling  like  hungry 
jackals,  and  wre  were  obliged  to  assure  them,  by  frequent  firing,  that 
we  were  on  the  watch.  We  had  been  obliged  to  leave  our  camels  to 
the  care  of  the  Kel-owi ;  but  the  freebooters  having  succeeded  in  dis- 
persing the  camels  in  every  direction,  our  friends  were  unable  in  the 
evening  to  collect  either  their  own  animals  or  ours,  and  in  the  night 
they  were  all  driven  away,  as  we  were  told,  by  the  Merabetin  them- 
selves, who  so  repeatedly  assured  us  of  their  protection. 

In  the  letters  which  we  sent  to  Europe  during  our  next  day's  halt  in 
this  place,  by  a  caravan  of  Arabs  and  Kel-owi,  the  largest  part  of  which 
was  already  in  advance,  we  were  unable  to  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
account  of  our  progress  ;  nevertheless  we  had  made  a  great  step  in 
advance,  and  were  justified  in  hoping  that  we  should  be  able  to  over- 
come whatever  difficulties  might  still  await  us,  and  the  more  so  as  we 
were  now  able  to  place  ourselves  in  direct  communication  with  the  chief 
of  Tin-tellust,  from  whom  we  might  soon  expect  to  receive  an  escort. 

Thursday,  August  29. — Some  of  the  stolen  camels  having  been  re- 
covered, though  fifteen  were  still  wanting,  we  were  enabled  to  move  from 


his  uncomfortable  place  the  next  day,  leaving  behind  us,  however,  the 
boat  and  some  other  things,  which  were  valueless  to  any  but  ourselves. 
Pleased  as  we  were  with  our  onward  movement,  we  were  still  more 
cheered  when  we  observed  in  the  fine  valley,  which  here  seems  to  bear 
the  name  £rasa,  or  rather  Erazar,  some  small  fields  with  a  fresh 
green  crop  of  negro  millet — a  delicious  sight  to  travellers  from  the 
desert,  and  the  best  assurance  that  we  had  entered  cultivable  regions. 
The  fields  or  gardens  were  watered  by  means  of  a  kind  of  khattara  ot 
very  simple  construction,  a  simple  pole,  with  a  longer  cross  pole,  to 
which  the  bucket  is  fastened.  A  little  further  on  the  whole  valley  was 
clothed  with  fine  widespreading  bushes  of  the  abisga  or  Capparis ;  but 
it  soon  narrowed,  while  we  marched  straight  upon  the  high  pointed 
peak  overtowering  Tintagh-ode,  which  forms  an  interesting  object. 
The  valley  of  Selufiet  seems  to  have  no  connection  with  that  of  the 
latter  place  ;  at  least,  the  principal  branch,  along  which  our  route  lay, 
was  entirely  separated  from  it  by  rocky  ground.  Here  a  broad  gap 
dividing  the  mountain  mass  allows  a  peep  into  the  glens  formed  by  the 
several  ridges  of  which  it  consists,  and  which  seem  to  rise  to  greater 
elevation  as  they  recede.      The  slope  is  rather  precipitous,   and  the 
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general  elevation  of  this  mountain  mass  seems  scarcely  less  than  3,300 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  or  about  5,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

We  soon  descended  again  from  the  rocky  ground  into  a  hollow  plain 
richly  clothed  with  vegetation,  where,  besides  the  abfsga,  the  tunfafia  or 
Asckpias  gigantea,  which  we  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  since  leaving 
]Lgeri,  appeared  in  great  abundance.  Here  also  was  a  new  plant  which 
we  had  not  seen  before — the  "allwot,"  with  large  succulent  leaves  and 
a  pretty  violet  flower.  The  camels  devoured  it  most  eagerly,  and,  in 
the  whole  district  of  Air,  preferred  it  to  any  other  kind  of  food.  It  has 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  poisonous  damankadda,  which  in  Sudan  is 
often  the  cause  of  dangerous  disease,  and  even  of  death,  to  the  camel. 
After  marching  along  this  valley  for  two  miles,  we  encamped  on  an 
open  space  encircled  with  the  green  spreading  bushes  of  the  abisga,  a 
little  beyond  Tintagh-ode,  the  village  of  the  Merabetin  or  Anislimen, 
which  is  spread  in  a  long  line  over  the  low  offshoots  of  the  mountain 
range,  and  contains  about  a  hundred  light  huts,  almost  all  of  them  being 
made  of  grass  and  the  leaves  of  the  dum-palm,  a  few  only  being  built  of 
stones.  Small  as  this  village  is,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  for  the 
intercourse  between  Central  Africa  and  the  northern  region  beyond  the 
desert ;  for  under  the  authority  of  these  learned  and  devout  men, 
commerce  is  carried  on  with  a  security  which  is  really  surprising,  if 
regard  be  had  to  the  wild  and  predatory  habits  of  the  people  around. 
As  these  Anislimen  belong  to  a  tribe  of  the  Kel-owi,  we  may  infer  that 
their  settlement  here  was  contemporaneous  with  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  latter  tribe,  a  conclusion  favoured  by  the  narrative  of 
Ebn  Batuta,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  found  any  settlements  in  this 
quarter. 

The  Anislimen,  however,  though  they  style  themselves  "  devout  men," 
have  not  therefore  relinquished  all  concern  about  the  things  of  this 
world,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  their  ambition,  intrigues,  and  warlike 
proceedings,  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  have  placed  themselves,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  a 
sort  of  opposition  to  the  powerful  chief  of  Tin-tellust.  Recently, 
however,  a  great  calamity  had  befallen  them,  the  Awelimmiden  (the 
"  Surka  "  of  Mungo  Park,  the  dreaded  enemies  of  the  Kel-owi)  having 
by  a  sudden  inroad  carried  away  all  their  camels  ;  and  it  may  have  been 
partly  the  desire  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the 
arrival  of  some  unprotected  infidels,  to  repair  their  losses  in  some 
measure,  which  made  them  deal  so  hostilely  with  us. 

As  we  encamped,  the  boys  of  the  village  hovered  around  us  in  great 
numbers  ;  and  while  we  kept  a  good  look  out  to  prevent  their  pilfering, 
we  could  not  but  admire  their  tall,  well-formed  figures  and  their  light 
colour,  the  best  proof  that  this  little  clan  does  not  intermarry  with  the 
black  race.  They  wore  nothing  but  a  leather  apron  ;  and  their  hair  was 
shorn  on  the  sides,  leaving  a  crest  in  the  middle.  When  we  had  made 
ourselves  somewhat  comfortable  we  were  desirous  of  entering  into  some 
traffic  with  the  people,  in  order  to  replace  our  provisions,  which  were 
almost  wholly  exhausted  ;  but  we  soon  had  reason  to  be  convinced  how 
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erroneous  were  the  ideas  which  we  had  formed  from  reports  as  to  the 
cheapness  of  provisions  in  this  country,  and  that  we  should  have  very 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  even  the  little  that  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Of  butter  and  cheese  we  were  unable  to  obtain  the  smallest  quantity, 
while  only  very  small  parcels  of  dukhn,  or  gero  (millet  or  Petmisetum 
typho'ideum),  were  offered  to  us,  and  greatly  to  our  disadvantage,  as  the 
articles  we  had  to  barter  with,  such  as  bleached  and  unbleached  calico, 
razors,  and  other  things,  were  estimated  at  a  very  low  rate.  A  common 
razor  brought  us  here  ten  zekka  of  millet,  worth,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  country,  one-third  of  a  mithkal,  equal  to  333  kurdi,  or 
about  sixpence-halfpenny.  I  learnt  from  Emeli  that  the  Sakomaren,  a 
tribe  of  ImGshagh  possessing  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  even  much  cattle, 
bring  almost  every  year  a  considerable  supply  of  butter  to  this  country, 
a  statement  which  was  soon  confirmed  by  my  own  experience. 

The  man  just  mentioned,  who  had  something  extremely  noble  and 
prepossessing  about  him,  was  about  to  return  to  Ghat,  and  I  confided 
to  him  a  letter  for  Europe.  In  all  probability  this  is  the  letter  which  was 
afterwards  found  in  the  desert,  and  was  brought  by  Nakhnukhen  (the 
chief  of  the  Azkar)  himself  to  Mr.  Dickson,  Her  Majesty's  agent  in  Ghad- 
ames,  who  from  its  fate  drew  some  sinister  conclusions  as  to  my  own. 

Sunday,  September  1. — Several  other  people  having  left  us,  we 
remained  in  tolerable  quiet  and  repose  the  whole  day  ;  but  it  was 
reported  that  the  next  day,  during  which  we  should  be  obliged  to  stay 
here  in  order  to  wait  for  the  restitution  of  our  camels,  there  would  be  a 
great  concourse  of  Mehara  to  celebrate  a  marriage  in  the  village  ;  but 
fortunately  the  immense  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  whole  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  which  on  the  1st  of  September  changed  our 
valley  into  the  broad  bed  of  a  rapid  river,  placing  all  our  property  in  the 
utmost  danger,  prevented  this  design  from  being  executed,  and,  while  it 
seemed  to  portend  to  us  a  new  misfortune,  most  probably  saved  us  from 
a  much  greater  mischief. 

Having  just  escaped  from  the  dangers  arising  from  the  fanaticism 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  people,  it  was  a  hard  trial  to  have  to  contend 
again  against  an  element  the  power  of  which,  in  these  border  regions 
of  the  desert,  we  had  been  far  from  appreciating  and  acknowledging. 
We  had  no  antecedents  from  which  to  conclude  the  possibility  that  in 
this  region  a  valley,  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  might  be  turned,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  into  a  stream  violent  enough  to  carry  away  the 
heaviest  things,  not  excepting  even  a  strong,  tall  animal  like  the  camel ; 
and  it  was  with  almost  childish  satisfaction  that,  in  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  we  went  to  look  at  the  stream,  which  was  just  beginning  to 
roll  its  floods  along.  It  was  then  a  most  pleasant  and  refreshing  sight ; 
the  next  day  it  became  a  grand  and  awful  picture  of  destruction,  which 
gave  us  no  faint  idea  of  a  deluge.  To  the  description  of  the  flood 
itself,  as  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Richardson,  I  shall  not  add  anything  ;  but 
I  have  to  mention  the  following  circumstances,  which  seem  not  to  hav<s 
been  placed  in  their  true  light. 

Half  an  hour  after  midday,  the  waters  began  to  subside,  and  ceased 
to  endanger  our  little  island,  which,    attacked   on   all  sides  by  the 
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destructive  fury  of  an  impetuous  mountain  torrent  swollen  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  considerable  river,  was  fast  crumbling  to  pieces,  and 
scarcely  afforded  any  longer  space  enough  to  hold  our  party  and  our 
things.  Suddenly,  on  the  western  shore,  a  number  of  Mehara  were 
seen  ;  at  the  same  time  the  whole  population  of  Tintagh-od6,  in  full 
battle-array,  came  from  the  other  side,  and  formed  themselves  in  regular 
groups,  partly  round  our  hill,  and  partly  opposite  to  the  Tinylkum. 
While  we  looked  with  distrust  upon  these  preparations,  most  of  our 
muskets  having  been  wetted,  the  mischievous  Mohammed  approached 
our  hill  and,  addressing  me  with  a  very  significant  and  malevolent  look, 
cried  out,  "  Lots  of  people  ! "  The  previous  afternoon,  when  I  had 
requested  him,  while  squatting  himself  insolently  upon  my  carpet,  to 
leave  this  only  piece  of  comfort  for  my  own  use,  he  threatened  me  in 
plain  terms,  and  in  the  coolest  manner,  that  the  following  night  I 
should  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  wady,  and  he  upon  my  carpet.  Not  put 
out  by  his  malice,  though  I  was  myself  rather  doubtful  as  to  the 
friendly  intentions  of  all  these  people,  I  told  him  that  the  Mehara  were 
our  friends,  sent  by  the  chief  Annur  as  an  escort  to  conduct  us  safely 
to  Tin-t6llust.  With  a  threatening  gesture  he  told  me  I  should  be  sadly 
disappointed,  and  went  away.  Fortunately,  it  turned  out  that  the 
people  mounted  on  camels  were  really  Annur's  escort;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  large  band  of  robbers  had  collected,  in  order  to  make  a 
last  effort  to  take /  possession  of  our  property  before  we  should  obtain 
the  protection  of  Annur,  and  only  withdrew  reluctantly  when  they  saw 
that  they  should  meet  with  a  strong  opposition. 

We  were  then  justified  in  hoping  that  we  had  at  length  entered  a 
harbour  affording  us  a  certain  degree  of  security,  and  with  thankful 
and  gladdened  hearts  we  looked  forward  to  our  further  proceedings. 
Our  present  situation,  however,  was  far  from  being  comfortable :  almost 
all  our  things  were  wet ;  our  tents  were  lying  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  ;  and  our  comfortable  and  strong,  but  heavy,  Tripolitan 
tent  was  so  soaked  with  water  and  earth  that  a  camel  could  scarcely 
carry  it.  Leaving  at  length  our  ill-chosen  camping-ground,  Overweg 
and  I  were  passing  the  principal  torrent  (which  was  still  very  rapid), 
when  the  camels  we  rode,  weakened  by  the  dreadful  situation  they  had 
been  in  the  whole  day,  were  unable  to  keep  their  feet,  and,  slipping  on 
the  muddy  bottom,  set  us  down  in  the  midst  of  the  stream.  Soaked 
and  barefoot,  having  lost  my  shoes,  I  was  glad  to  reach  in  the  dark  the 
new  encampment  which  had  been  chosen  on  the  elevated  rocky  ground 
a  little  beyond  the  border  of  the  valley.  Our  beds  were  in  the  most 
cheerless  condition,  and  in  an  unhealthy  climate  would  certainly  have 
been  productive  of  bad  consequences.  Air,  however,  in  every  respect 
may  be  called  the  Switzerland  of  the  desert. 

Monday,  September  2. — Fortunately  the  weather  on  the  following 
morning  cleared  up,  and,  although  the  sun  came  forth  only  now  and 
then,  a  fresh  wind  was  very  favourable  for  drying  ;  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  one  thing  after  another  resume  a  comfortable  appearance.  The 
whole  encampment  seemed  to  be  one  large  drying-ground. 

Having  recovered  a  little  from  the  uncomfortable  state  in  which  we 
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had  passed  the  night,  we  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  principal  men  of  our 
new  escort,  who  had  seated  themselves  in  a  circle,  spear  in  hand,  with 
their  leader,  Hamma  (a  son-in-law  of  the  chief  Annur)  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Entire  strangers  as  both  parties  were  to  each  other,  and  after 
the  many  mishaps  we  had  gone  through,  and  the  many  false  reports 
which  must  have  reached  these  men  about  our  character,  the  meeting 
could  not  fail  to  be  somewhat  cool.  We  expressed  to  the  / leader  our 
sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  service  which  the  chief  Annur  had 
rendered  us,  and  begged  him  to  name  us  to  such  of  his  companions  as 
were  related  to  the  chief.  On  this  occasion  Mohammed,  the  chief's 
cousin,  who  afterwards  became  a  great  friend  of  mine,  made  himself 
remarkable  by  his  pretensions  and  arrogance.  They  were  all  of  them 
tolerably  good-looking,  but  they  were  not  at  all  of  the  same  make  as 
the  Azkar  and  the  people  living  near  the  border  of  Air.  They  were 
blacker,  and  not  so  tall,  and,  instead  of  the  austere  and  regular  northern 
features,  had  a  rounder  and  more  cheerful,  though  less  handsome 
expression  of  countenance.  Their  dress  also  was  more  gay,  several  of 
them  wearing  light  blue,  instead  of  the  melancholy-looking  dark  blue 
tobes. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  we  at  length  moved  on,  and  chose  the  western 
of  the  two  roads,  leading  hence  to  Tin-tellust,-by  way  of  Fodet ;  the 
eastern  one  passes  through  Tago  and  Tani.  Leaving  the  large  green 
valley  of  Tintagh-ode  on  our  left,  we  kept  on  more  uneven  ground, 
passing  some  smaller  glens,  till  we  reached  the  commencement  of  the 
fine  broad  valley  F6det,  and  encamped  near  the  cliffs  bordering  its 
eastern  side.  Here  the  water,  rushing  down  from  the  rocks  in  a  sort 
of  cascade,  had  formed  a  pond,  which,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
remain  long. 

Tuesday,  Septe?nber  3. — We  made  a  very  interesting  march  through  a 
country  marked  with  bold  features,  and  showing  itself  in  more  than  one 
respect  capable  of  being  the  abode  of  man.  Turning  away  from  the 
eastern  border,  we  kept  more  along  the  middle  of  the  valley,  till  we 
reached  the  most  picturesque  spot,  where  it  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  eastern  of  which,  bordered  by  several  imposing  mountain  spurs, 
presented  a  very  interesting  perspective,  of  which  the  accompanying 
sketch,  drawn  as  it  was  on  the  back  of  my  camel,  will  give  only  a  faint 
idea. 

The  whole  bottom  of  the  valley,  where,  the  day  before  yesterday,  a 
mighty  torrent  had  been  foaming  along,  was  now  glittering  with  frag- 
ments of  minerals.  We  then  passed  the  ruins  of  some  houses  carried 
away  by  the  floods,  and  met  further  on  a  little  troop  of  asses  laden  with 
eneli.  Our  whole  caravan  was  in  good  spirits  ;  and  our  escort,  in  order 
to  give  us  a  specimen  of  their  horsemanship,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  got  up 
a  race,  which,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  proved  a  very  awkward 
affair.  Two  or  three  of  the  riders  were  thrown  off,  and  the  sport  soon 
came  to  an  end.  The  swift  camel  is  excellent  for  trotting,  but  it  can 
never  excel  in  a  gallop.  In  our  ascent  we  had  reached  very  consider- 
able mountain  masses  on  our  right,  when  some  of  our  old  companions, 
who  had  come  with  us  from  Ghat,  separated  from  us,  in  order  to  go  to 
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their  village,  Tungadu.  Among  these  was  Akshi,  a  very  modest  and 
quiet  man,  who  alone  of  all  these  people  had  never  begged  from  me 
even  the  merest  trifle,  though  he  gave  me  some  information,  and  I  might 
have  learnt  much  more  from  him  if  I  had  seen  him  more  frequently. 
But  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  him  again  at  a  later  period. 

The  country  here  became  very  mountainous,  and  the  ascent  steep, 
till  we  reached  a  valley  called  by  some  of  the  K6l-owi  the  upper  course 
of  the  valley  of  Tin-t6llust.  Having  reached  the  crest  of  the  elevation, 
we  began  to  descend,  first  gradually  along  smaller  valleys,  afterwards 
more  steeply  into  a  deep  ravine,  while  in  the  distance  towards  the 
south-west,  above  the  lower  hills,  a  ridge  of  considerable  elevation 


became  visible.  Gradually  the  ravine  widened,  and  became  clothed 
with  fine  herbage.  Here,  to  our  great  disappointment,  the  little  Annur, 
Didi,  Farreji,  and  several  of  the  Tinylkum  (among  them  the  intelligent 
and  active  Ibrahim)  left  us  in  order  to  reach  their  respective  residences. 
Of  course  Annur  ought  to  have  seen  us  safe  to  the  chiefs  residence ; 
but  being  without  energy,  he  allowed  our  new  companions,  with  whom 
we  had  not  yet  been  able  to  become  acquainted,  to  extort  from  us 
what  they  could,  as  the  Fade-ang  and  the  Anislimen  had  done  before. 
Keeping  along  some  smaller  valleys,  we  reached,  about  noon,  a  con- 
siderable pond  of  rain-water,  where  I  watered  my  thirsty  camel. 
Almost  all  the  smaller  valleys  through  which  we  passed  incline  towards 
the  west. 
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Much  against  our  wish,  we  encamped  a  little  after  three  o'clock  p.m., 
in  a  widening  of  the  valley  Afis,  near  the  southern  cliffs  (which  had  a 
remarkably  shattered  appearance),  there  being  a  well  at  some  little 
distance.  We  had  scarcely  encamped  when  a  troublesome  scene  was 
enacted,  in  the  attempt  to  satisfy  our  escort,  the  men  not  being  yet 
acquainted  with  us,  and  making  importunate  demands.  But  there  was 
more  turmoil  and  disturbance  than  real  harm  in  it ;  and  though  half  ot 
the  contents  of  a  bale  of  mine  were  successfully  carried  off  by  the 
turbulent  Mohammed,  and  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  was  cut  into  number- 
less small  shreds  in  the  most  wanton  manner,  yet  there/was  not  much 
to  complain  of,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  see  Hamma  (Annur's  son-in- 
law,  and  the  chief  of  the  escort)  display  the  greatest  energy  in  his 
endeavours  to  restore  what  was  forcibly  taken. 

Wednesday,  September  4. — We  were  glad  when  day  dawned  ;  but 
with  it  came  very  heavy  rain,  which  had  been  portended  last  night  by 
thickly  accumulated  clouds  and  by  lightning.  Rain  early  in  the  morning 
seems  to  be  rather  a  rare  phenomenon,  as  well  in  this  country  as  all 
over  Central  Africa,  if  it  be  not  in  continuation  of  the  previous  night's 
rain ;  and  it  was  probably  so  on  this  occasion,  rain  having  fallen  during 
the  whole  night  in  the  country  around  us. 

Having  waited  till  the  rain  seemed  to  have  a  little  abated,  we  started 
at  seven  o'clock,  in  order  to  reach  the  residence  of  the  powerful  chief 
Annur,  in  whose  hands  now  lay  the  whole  success  of  the  expedition. 
Though  all  that  we  had  heard  about  him  was  calculated  to  inspire  us 
with  confidence  in  his  personal  character,  yet  we  could  not  but  feel  a 
considerable  degree  of  anxiety.  Soon  emerging  from  the  valley  of  Afis, 
we  ascended  rocky  ground,  over  which  we  plodded,  while  the  rain 
poured  down  upon  us  with  renewed  violence,  till  we  reached  the  com- 
mencement of  another  valley,  and  a  little  further,  on  its  northern  side, 
the  small  village  Sarara,  or  As&rara,  divided  into  two  groups,  between 
which  we  passed.  We  then  crossed  low  rocky  ground  intersected  by 
many  small  beds  of  torrents  descending  from  the  mountains  on  our  left, 
which  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation.  All  these  channels  incline 
towards  the  south,  and  are  thickly  clothed  with  bushes. 

It  was  half-past  nine  o'clock,  the  weather  having  now  cleared  up, 
when  we  entered  the  valley  of  Tin-t6llust,  forming  a  broad  sandy 
channel,  bare  of  herbage,  and  only  lined  with  bushes  along  its  border. 
On  the  low  rocky  projections  on  its  eastern  side  lay  a  little  village, 
scarcely  discernible  from  the  rocks  around ;  it  was  the  long  and 
anxiously  looked-for  residence  of  the  chief  E'  Nur  or  Annur.  Our 
servants  saluted  it  with  a  few  rounds.  Leaving  the  village  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  sandy  bed,  we  went  a  little  further  to  the  south, 
keeping  close  to  the  low  rocky  projection  on  our  right,  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  the  little  tebki  or  water-pond,  and  encamped  on  a  sand-hill 
rising  in  a  recess  of  the  rocky  offshoots,  and  adorned  at  its  foot  with 
the  beautiful  green  and  widely  spreading  bushes  of  the  Capparis  sodata, 
while  behind  was  a  charming  little  hollow  with  luxuriant  talha-trees. 
Over  the  lower  rocky  ground  rose  Moui^t  Tun&n,  while  towards  the 
south  the  majestic  mountain  group  of  Bunday  closed  the  view.     As  for 
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the  prospect  over  the  valley  towards  the  village,  and  the  beautiful 
mountain  mass  beyond,  it  is  represented  in  the  annexed  sketch,  made 
at  a  later  period,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  answer. 

Altogether  it  was  a  most  beautiful  camping-ground,  where  in  ease 
and  quiet  we  could  establish  our  little  residence,  not  troubled  every 
moment  by  the  intrusion  of  the  townspeople ;  but  it  was  rather  too 
retired  a  spot,  and  too  far  from  our  protector,  being  at  least  eight 
hundred  yards  from  the  village,  in  a  country  of  lawless  people  not  yet 
accustomed  to  see  among  them  men  of  another  creed,  of  another  com- 
plexion, and  of  totally  different  usages  and  manners. 

This  spot  being  once  selected,  the  tents  were  soon  pitched  ;  and  in  a 
short  time,  on  the  summit  of  the  sand-hill,  there  rose  the  little  encamp- 
ment of  the  English  expedition,  consisting  of  four  tents  forming  a  sort 
of  semi-circle,  opening  towards  the  south,  the  point  to  which  all  our 
arduous  efforts  were  directed,  Mr.  Richardson's  tent  towards  the  west, 
Overweg's  and  mine  adjoining  it  towards  the  east,  and  each  flanked  by 
a  smaller  tent  for  the  servants.  Doubtless  this  sand-hill  will  ever  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Asbenawa  as  the  "  English  Hill,"  or  the 
"  Hill  of  the  Christians."  But  before  I  proceed  to  relate  the  incidents 
of  our  daily  life  while  we  stayed  here,  it  will  be  well  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  country  and  the  people  with  whom  we  have  come  in 
contact. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ETHNOGRAPHICAL  RELATIONS  OF  AIR. 

The  name  Air,  exactly  as  it  is  written  and  pronounced  by  the  natives 
at  the  present  day,  first  occurs  in  the  description  of  Leo,  which  was 
written  in  1526.  The  country  K&her,  mentioned  by  the  traveller  Ebn 
Batuta  on  his  home  journey  from  Tek&dda  by  way  of  the  wells  of  Asi'u, 
is  evidently  somewhere  hereabouts,  but  seems  rather  to  denote  the 
region  a  few  days'  journey  west  from  Tin-tellust,  and  to  be  identical  with 
the  "  Ghir  "  of  Leo,  though  this  extended  more  to  the  south-west.  The 
name  being  written  by  the  Arabs  with  an  h  (Ahir),  most  historical 
geographers  have  erroneously  concluded  that  this  is  the  true  indigenous 
form  of  the  name. 

Air,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  original  name  of  the  country, 
but  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Berber  conquerors,  the  former 
name  being  Asben  or  Absen,  as  it  is  still  called  by  the  black  and  the 
mixed  population.  Asben  was  formerly  the  country  of  the  G6berawa, 
the  most  considerable  and  noble  portion  of  the  Hausa  nation,  which 
does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  pure  Negro  races,  but  to  have  originally 
had  some  relationship  with  North  Africa ;  and  from  this  point  of  view 
the  statement  of  Sultan  Bello  cannot  be  regarded  as  absurd,  when  in  the 
introduction   to   his   historical   work   on   the   conquests  of  the  Fulbe, 
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11  Infak  £1  misuri  fi  fat  hah  el  Tekruri,"  he  calls  the  people  of  G6ber 
Copts,  though  only  one  family  is  generally  considered  by  the  learned 
men  of  the  country  as  of  foreign  origin.  The  capital  of  this  kingdom  of 
Asben,  at  least  since  the  sixteenth  century,  was  Tin-shaman,  at  present 
a  village  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  road  from  Auderas  to  Agades,  and 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The  name  is  evidently 
a  Berber  one ;  and  the  Berber  influence  is  still  more  evident  from  the 
fact  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  population  of  the  town  were  Masufa, 
a  well-known  Berber  tribe  who  in  former  times  were  the  chief  guides  on 
the  road  from  Sejilmesa  to  Walata.  Be  this  as  it  may,  several  learned 
men,  inhabitants  of  this  place,  are  mentioned  by  the  native  historians  of 
Negroland,  which  shows  that  there  existed  in  it  some  degree  of  com- 
parative civilization.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  not  only 
Tekadda,  but  even  Kahir  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Berbers,  as  we  see 
from  Batuta's  narrative ;  and  this  eminent  traveller  mentions  a  curious 
custom  with  regard  to  the  Berber  prince,  whom  he  styles  el  Gergeri,  or 
Teg6rgeri,  which  even  at  the  present  moment  is  in  full  operation  in  this 
country,  viz.  that  the  succession  went  not  to  his  own  sons,  but  to  his 
sister's  sons.  This  remarkable  fact  is  a  certain  proof  that  it  was  not 
a  pure  Berber  state,  but  rather  a  Berber  dominion  engrafted  upon 
a  Negro  population,  exactly  asjwas  the  case  in  his  time  in  Walata. 
Leo,  who  first  calls  the  country  by  its  present  Berber  name  Air,  states 
also  expressly  that  it  was  then  occupied  by  Tuarek,  "  Targa  populo  ; "  and 
we  learn  also  from  him  that  the  ruler  of  Agades  (a  town  first  mentioned 
by  him)  was  likewise  a  Berber ;  so  that  it  might  seem  as  if  the  state  of 
the  country  at  that  time  was  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  it  is  now ;  but 
such  was  not  the  case. 

The  name  of  the  K6l-owi  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Leo  or  any  other 
writer  before  the  time  of  Horneman,  who,  before  he  set  out  from 
Fezzan  on  his  journey  to  B6rnu,  obtained  some  very  perspicuous  infor- 
mation about  these  people,  as  well  as  about  their  country,  Asben.  At 
that  time,  before  the  rise  of  the  Fulbe  under  their  reformer  (el  Jihadi), 
Othman,  the  son  of  FOdiye,  it  was  a  powerful  kingdom,  to  which  Gober 
was  tributary.  From  Horneman's  expression  it  would  seem  that  the 
Kel-owi  had  conquered  the  country  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  ; 
and  this  agrees  perfectly  with  the  results  of  my  inquiries,  from  which 
I  conclude  that  it  took  place  about  a.d.  1740.  However,  we  have  seen 
that  four  centuries  before  that  time  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Berbers. 

It  appears  that  the  Kel-owi  are  traceable  from  the  north-west,  and 
the  nobler  part  of  them  belong  to  the  once  very  powerful  and  numerous 
tribe  of  the  Auraghen,  whence  their  dialect  is  called  Auraghiye  even  at 
the  present  day.  Their  name  signifies  "  the  people  settled  in  (the 
district  or  valley  of)  Owl;"  for  "kel"  is  exactly  identical  with  the 
Arabic  word  ahel,  and  seems  besides  to  be  applied  with  especial  pro- 
priety to  indicate  the  settled,  in  opposition  to  the  nomadic  tribes.  For 
in  general  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  K6l-owi  and  their  kinsmen  is, 
that  they  live  in  villages  consisting  of  fixed  and  immovable  huts,  and 
not  in  tents  made  of  skins,  like  the  other  tribes,  or  in  movable  huts 
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made  of  mats,  like  the  Tagama  and  many  of  the  Imghad  of  the  Awe- 
limmiden.  With  this  prefix  kel  may  be  formed  the  name  of  the  in- 
habitants of  any  place  or  country :  Ferwan,  Kel-ferwan ;  Baghzen, 
K6l-baghzen  ;  Affile  (the  north),  Kel-afelle,  "the  people  of  the  north," 
whom  the  Arabs  in  Timbuktu  call  Ahel  e'  Sahel ;  and  no  doubt  a 
Targi,  at  least  of  the  tribe  of  the  Awelimmiden  or  Kel-owf,  would  call 
the  inhabitants  of  London  Kel-london  or  Kel-londra,  just  as  he  says 
Kel-ghadames,  Kel-tawat. 

But  there  is  something  indeterminate  in  the  name  Kel-owi,  which  has 
both  a  narrower  and  a  wider  sense,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  the 
names  of  those  tribes  which,  having  become  predominant,  have  grouped 
around  them  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  incorporated  with  themselves 
many  other  tribes  which  did  not  originally  belong  to  them.  In  this 
wider  sense  the  name  Kel-owi  comprises  a  great  many  tribes,  or  rather 
sections,  generally  named  after  their  respective  settlements. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  Berbers,  in  conquering  this  country 
from  the  Negro,  or  I  should  rather  say  the  sub-Libyan  race  (the  Leucae- 
thiopes  of  the  ancients),  did  not  entirely  destroy  the  latter,  but  rather 
mingled  with  them  by  intermarriage  with  the  females,  thereby  modifying 
the  original  type  of  their  race,  and  blending  the  severe  and  austere 
manners  and  the  fine  figure  of  the  Berber  with  the  cheerful  and  playful 
character  and  the  darker  colour  of  the  African.  The  way  in  which  they 
settled  in  this  country  seems  to  have  been  very  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  settled  in  Lycia.  For  the  women  appear  to  have 
the  superiority  over  the  male  sex  in  the  country  of  Asben,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent ;  so  that  when  a  ba-Asbenchi  marries  a  woman  of  another 
village  she  does  not  leave  her  dwelling-place  to  follow  her  husband, 
but  he  must  come  to  her  in  her  own  village.  The  same  principle  is 
shown  in  the  regulation  that  the  chief  of  the  Kel-owi  must  not  marry 
a  woman  of  the  Targi  blood,  but  can  rear  children  only  from  black 
women  or  female  slaves. 

With  respect  to  the  custom  that  the  hereditary  power  does  not 
descend  from  the  father  to  the  son,  but  to  the  sister's  son — a  custom 
well  known  to  be  very  prevalent  not  only  in  many  parts  of  Negroland, 
but  also  in  India,  at  least  in  Malabar — it  may  be  supposed  to  have 
belonged  originally  to  the  Berber  race  ;  for  the  Azkar,  who  have  pre- 
served their  original  manners  tolerably  pure,  have  the  same  custom, 
but  they  also  might  have  adopted  it  from  those  tribes  (now  their  subjects 
— the  Imghad)  who  conquered  the  country  from  the  black  natives.  It 
may  therefore  seem  doubtful  whether,  in  the  mixed  empires  of  Ghanata, 
Melle,  and  Walata,  this  custom  belonged  to  the  black  natives  or  was 
introduced  by  the  Berbers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
noble  tribe  of  the  Awelimmiden  deem  the  custom  in  question  shameful, 
as  exhibiting  only  the  man's  mistrust  of  his  wife's  fidelity ;  for  such  is 
certainly  its  foundation. 

As  for  the  male  portion  of  the  ancient  population  of  Asben,  I  suppose 
it  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  exterminated,  while  the  rest  was 
degraded  into  the  state  of  domestic  slavery,  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  neither  they  nor  their  children  should  ever  be  sold  out  of 
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the  country.  The  consequence  of  this  covenant  has  been  an  entire 
mixture  between  the  Berber  conquerors  and  the  female  part  of  the 
former  population,  changing  the  original  Berber  character  entirely,  as 
well  in  manners  and  language  as  in  features  and  complexion.  Indeed, 
the  Hausa  language  is  as  familiar  to  these  people  as  their  Auraghiye, 
although  the  men,  when  speaking  among  themselves,  generally  make 
use  of  the  latter.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Kel-owi  are  regarded 
with  a  sort  of  contempt  by  the  purer  Berber  tribes,  who  call  them 
slaves  (ikel&n).  But  there  is  another  class  of  people,  not  so  numerous, 
indeed,  in  Ashen  itself  as  in  the  districts  bordering  upon  it ;  these  are 
the  Buzawe,  or  Abogelite,  a  mixed  race,  with  generally  more  marked 
Berber  features  than  the  Kel-owi,  but  of  darker  colour  and  lower 
stature,  while  in  manners  they  are  generally  debased,  having  lost  almost 
entirely  the  noble  carriage  which  distinguishes  even  the  most  lawless 
vagabond  of  pure  Targi  blood.  These  people,  who  infest  all  the  regions 
southwards  and  south-eastwards  from  Asben,  are  the  offspring  of 
Tuarek  females  with  black  people,  and  may  belong  either  to  the 
Hausa  or  to  the  S6nghay  race. 

What  I  have  here  said  sets  forth  the  historical  view  of  the  state  of 
things  in  this  country,  and  is  well  known  to  all  the  enlightened  natives. 
The  vulgar  account  of  the  origin  of  the  K6l-owi  from  the  female  slave 
of  a  Tinylkum  who  came  to  Asben,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy  who 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  K6l-owl,  is  obviously  nothing  but  a  popular 
tale,  indicating,  at  the  utmost,  only  some  slight  connection  of  this  tribe 
with  the  Tinylkum. 

Having  thus  preliminarily  discussed  the  name  of  the  tribe  and  the 
way  in  which  it  settled  in  the  country,  I  now  proceed  to  give  a  list,  as 
complete  as  possible,  of  all  the  divisions  or  tiusi  {sing,  tausit)  which 
compose  the  great  community  of  the  Kel-owi. 

The  most  noble  (that  is  to  say,  the  most  elevated,  not  by  purity  01 
blood,  but  by  authority  and  rank)  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  tribe  at  the 
present  time  are  the  Irolangh,  the  AmanOkalen  or  Sultan  family,  to 
which  belongs  Annur,  with  no  other  title  than  that  of  Sheikh  or  Elder 
(the  original  meaning  of  the  word) — "  s6fo  "  in  Hausa,  "amaghar"or 
"  amghar  "  in  Tem&shight.  The  superiority  of  this  section  seems  to  date 
only  from  the  time  of  the  present  chiefs  predecessor,  the  Kel-ferwan 
appearing  to  have  had  the  ascendency  in  earlier  times.  Though  the 
head  of  this  family  has  no  title  but  that  of  Sheikh,  he  has  nevertheless 
far  greater  power,  than  the  amanOkal  or  titular  Sultan  of  the  Kel-owi, 
who  resides  in  Asodi,  and  who  is  at  present  really  nothing  more  than  a 
prince  in  name.  The  next  in  authority  to  Annur  is  Haj  'Abduwa,  the 
son  of  Annur's  eldest  sister,  and  who  resides  in  T&fidet. 

The  family  or  clan  of  the  Irolangh,  which,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
word,  is  called  K6l-owi,  is  settled  in  ten  or  more  villages  lying  to  the 
east  and  the  south-east  of  Tin-tellust,  the  residence  of  Annur,  and  has 
formed  an  alliance  with  two  other  influential  and  powerful  families, 
viz.  the  K6l-azaneres,  or  people  of  Azaneres,  a  village,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  explain  further  on,  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  its 
situation  in  connection  with  the  salt  lakes  near  Bilma,  which  constitute 
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the  wealth  and  the  vital  principle  of  this  community.  On  account  of 
this  alliance,  the  section  of  the  K6l-azaneres  affected  by  it  is  called 
Irolangh  wu£n  Kel-azaneres ;  and  to  this  section  belongs  the  powerful 
chief  Lusu,  or,  properly,  el  Usu,  who  is  in  reality  the  second  man  in  the 
country  on  the  score  of  influence. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Irolangh  have  formed  alliance  and  relationship 
with  the  powerful  and  numerous  tribe  of  the  Ik&zkezan,  or  Ikeshkeshen, 
who  seem  likewise  to  have  sprung  from  the  Auraghen;  and  on  this 
account  the  greater,  or  at  least  the  more  influential,  part  of  the  tribe, 
including  the  powerful  chief  Mgh&s,  is  sometimes  called  Irolangh  wuen 
Ik&zkezan,  while,  with  regard  to  their  dwelling-place,  T£mar,  they  bear 
the  name  Kel-tamar.  But  this  is  only  one  portion  of  the  Ik&zkezan. 
Another  very  numerous  section  of  them  is  partly  scattered  about 
Damerghu,  partly  settled  in  a  place  called  Elakwas  (or,  as  it  is  generally 
pronounced,  Aldkkos),  a  place  between  Damerghu  and  Munio,  together 
with  a  mixed  race  called  K6l-el&kwas.  The  Ik&zkezan  of  this  latter 
section  bear,  in  their  beautiful  manly  figure  and  fine  complexion,  much 
more  evident  traces  of  the  pure  Berber  blood  than  the  Irolangh  ;  but 
they  lead  a  very  lawless  life,  and  harass  the  districts  on  the  borders  of 
Hausa  and  Bornu  with  predatory  incursions,  especially  those  settled  in 
Elakwas. 

There  are  three  tribes  whose  political  relations  give  them  greater 
importance,  namely,  the  Kel-tafidet,  the  Kel-n-Neggaru,  and  the  Kel-fares. 
The  first  of  these  three,  to  whom  belongs  the  above-mentioned  Haj 
'Abduwa,  live  in  Tafidet,  a  group  of  three  villages  lying  at  the  foot  of  a 
considerable  mountain  chain  thirty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Tin-tellust, 
and  at  the  distance  of  only  five  good  days'  march  from  Bilma.  The 
Kel-n-Neggaru  form  an  important  family  originally  settled  in  Neggaru,  a 
district  to  the  north  of  Selufiet ;  but  at  present  they  live  in  Asodi  and 
in  the  village  Eghellal,  and^some  of  them  lead  a  nomadic  life  in  the 
valleys  of  Tin-teggana  and  Asada.  On  account  of  the  present  Sultan 
(who  belongs  to  them)  being  called  Ast&fidet,  thay  are  now  also  named 
Aushi-n-Ast&fidet  (the  tribe  of  Astafidet).  The  Kel-fares,  to  whom 
belongs  the  great  mallem  Az6ri,  who,  on  account  of  his  learning,  is 
respected  as  a  prince  in  the  whole  country,  live  in  Tin-teyyat,  a  village 
about  thirty-five  miles  east-north-east  from  Tin-tellust. 

The  nominal  chief  of  the  Kel-owi  is  the  amanokal  residing  in  Asodi ; 
but  there  is  now  another  greater  association  or  confederation,  formed 
by  the  Kel-owi,  the  Kel-geres,  and  the  Itisan,  and  some  other  smaller 
tribes  combined  together;  and  the  head  of  this  confederation  is  the 
great  amanOkal  residing  in  Agades.  This  league,  which  at  present 
hardly  subsists  (the  Kel-geres  and  Itisan  having  been  driven  by  the 
Kel-owi  from  their  original  settlements,  and  being  opposed  to  them 
almost  constantly  in  open  hostility),  was  evidently  in  former  times  very 
strong  and  close. 

But  before  speaking  of  the  K6l-geres  and  their  intimate  friends  the 
Itisan,  I  shall  mention  those  small  tribes  which,  though  not  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  body  of  the  Kel-owi  and  placed  under  the  special  and  direct 
supremacy  or  government  of  the  Sultan  of  Agades,  are  nevertheless 
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more  intimately  related  to  them  than  to  the  other  great  tribes.  These 
are,  besides  the  Em-eg(!desen,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Agades  or  Agadez, 
of  whom  I  shall  speak  in  the  account  of  my  journey  to  that  interesting 
place,  the  three  tribes  of  the  Kel-fadaye,  the  Kel-ferwan  and  the 
Izeraren 

As  for  the  Kel-fadaye  they  are  the  original  and  real  inhabitants  of 
the  district  Fade-ang,  which  lies  round  Taghajit ;  while  the  Efadaye, 
who  have  been  called  after  the  same  district,  are  rather  a  mixture  of 
vagabonds  flocking  here  from  different  quarters,  and  principally  from 
that  of  the  Azkar.  But  the  Kel-fadaye,  who,  as  well  as  their  neighbours 
the  Efadaye,  took  part  in  the  ghazzia  against  the  expedition  on  the 
frontiers  of  Air,  are  a  very  turbulent  set  of  people,  being  regarded  in 
this  light  by^the  natives  themselves,  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  the 
Sultan  of  Agades  to  the  chiefs  Annur  and  Lusu,  of  which  I  brought 
back  a  copy,  wherein  they  are  called  Meharebin,  or  freebooters. 
Nevertheless  they  are  of  pure  and  noble  Berber  blood,  and  renowned 
for  their  valour ;  and  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  learn  afterwards  from 
my  noble  and  intimate  friend  and  protector  the  sheikh  Sidi  Ahmed  el 
Bakay,  that  he  had  married  one  of  their  daughters,  and,  had  long  resided 
amongst  them.  Even  from  the  letter  of  the  Sultan  of  Agades  it  appears 
that  they  have  some  relations  with  the  Awelimmiden.  The  name  of 
their  chief  is  Shurwa. 

The  Kel-ferwan,  though  they  are  called  after  the  fine  and  fertile  place 
lferwan,  in  one  of  the  valleys  to  the  east  of  Tintagh-ode,  where  a  good 
deal  of  millet  is  sown,  and  where  there  are  plenty  of  date-trees,  do  not 
all  reside  there  at  present,  a  numerous  portion  of  them  having  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agades,  whence  they  make  continual  marauding 
expeditions,  or  "egehen,"  upon  the  Timbuktu  road,  and  against  the 
Awelimmiden.  Nevertheless  the  Kel-ferwan,  as  the  kinsmen  of  the 
Auraghen,  and  the  AmanOkalen  (that  is  to  say  the  clan  to  which, 
before  the  different  tribes  came  to  the  decision  of  fetching  their  Sultan 
from  Sokoto,  the  family  of  the  Sultan  belonged)  are  of  nobler  and  purer 
blood  than  any  of  the  rest.  As  an  evidence  of  their  former  nobility,  the 
custom  still  remains  that  when  the  Sultan  of  Agades  leaves  the  town 
for  any  length  of  time  his  deputy  or  lieutenant  in  the  place  is  the  chief 
of  the  Kel-ferwan. 

The  third  tribe  of  those  who  are  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Sultan  of  Agades,  viz.  the  Izeraren,  live  between  Agades  and  Damerghu. 
But  I  did  not  come  into  contact  with  them. 

The  Kel-geres  and  Itisan  seem  to  have  been  originally  situated  in  the 
fertile  and  partially  beautiful  districts  round  the  Baghzen,  or  (as  these 
southern  tribes  pronounce  the  name  in  their  dialect)  Maghzem,  where, 
on  our  journey  towards  Damerghu,  we  found  the  well-built  stone  houses 
in  which  they  had  formerly  dwelt. 

On  being  driven  out  of  their  original  seats  by  the  Kel-owi,  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  they  settled  towards  the  west  and  south- 
west of  Agades,  in  a  territory  which  was  probably  given  them  by  the 
Awelimmiden,  with  an  intention  hostile  to  the  Kel-owi.  From  that 
time  they  have  been  alternately  in  bloody  feud  or  on  amicable  terms 
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with  the  Kel-owi;  but  a  sanguinary  war  has  recently  (in  1854)  broken 
out  again  between  these  tribes,  which  seems  to  have  consumed  the  very 
sources  of  their  strength,  and  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  my  friends,  and 
among  them  that  of  Hamma,  the  son-in-law  of  Annur.  The  principal 
dwelling-place  of  the  Kel-geres  is  Arar,  while  their  chief  market-place  is 
said  to  be  Jobeli,  on  the  road  from  Agades  to  Sokoto. 

The  Kel-geres  and  the  Itisan  together  are  equal  in  effective  strength 
to  the  Kel-owi,  though  they  are  not  so  numerous,  the  latter  being 
certainly  able  to  collect  a  force  of  at  least  ten  thousand  armed  men,  all 
mounted,  besides  their  slaves,  while  the  former  are  scarcely  able  to 
furnish  half  as  many.  But  the  Kel-geres  and  Itisan  have  the  advantage 
of  greater  unity,  while  the  interests  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Kel-owi 
are  continually  clashing,  and  very  rarely  allow  the  whole  body  to 
collect  together,  though  exceptions  occur,  as  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Welad  Sliman,  when  they  drove  away  all  the  camels  (according  to 
report,  not  less  than  fifty  thousand),  and  took  possession  of  the  salt 
lakes  near  Bilma. 

Moreover,  the  Kel-ger£s  and  Itisan,  having  preserved  their  Berber 
character  in  a  purer  state,  are  much  more  warlike.  Their  force  consists 
for  the  greater  part  of  well-mounted  cavalry,  while  the  Kel-owi,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ikazkezan,  can  muster  but  few  horses  ;  and  of  course 
the  advantage  of  the  horseman  over  the  camel-driver  is  very  great 
either  in  open  or  close  fight.  The  Kel-geres  have  repeatedly  fought 
with  success  even  against  the  Awelimmiden,  by  whom  they  are  called 
Ar&uwen.  They  have  even  killed  their  last  famous  chief,  E'  Nabegha. 
The  Kel-geres  came  under  the  notice  of  Clapperton,  on  account  of  the 
unfortunate  expedition  which  they  undertook  against  the  territories  of 
the  Fulbe  in  the  year  1823,  though  it  seems  that  the  expedition  consisted 
chiefly  of  Tagama,  and  that  they  were  the  principal  sufferers  in  that 
wholesale  destruction  by  Sultan  Bello. 

Their  arms  in  general  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kel-owi,  even 
the  men  on  horseback  bearing  (besides  the  spear,  the  sword,  and  the 
dagger)  the  immense  shield  of  antelope-hide  with  which  they  very 
expertly  protect  themselves  and  their  horses  ;  but  some  of  them  use 
bows  and  arrows  even  on  horseback,  like  many  of  the  Fulbe,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ancient  Assyrians.  A  few  only  have  muskets,  and 
those  few  keep  them  rather  for  show  than  for  actual  use. 

The  Itisan  (who  seem  to  be  the  nobler  tribe  of  the  two,  and,  as  far 
as  I  was  able  to  judge,  are  a  very  fine  race  of  men,  with  expressive, 
sharply  cut  features,  and  a  very  light  complexion)  have  a  chief  or 
aman6kal  of  their  own,  whose  position  seems  to  resemble  closely  that 
of  the  Sultan  of  the  Kel-owi,  while  the  real  influence  and  authority 
rests  with  the  war-chiefs,  t&mbelis,  or  tamberis,  the  most  powerful 
among  whom  were,  in  1853,  Wanagoda,  who  resides  in  Tswaji,  near 
Gober,  on  the  side  of  the  Kel-geres,  and  Maiwa,  or  Moawiya,  in 
Gulluntsuna,  on  the  side  of  the  Itisan.  The  name  of  the  present 
amanokal  is  Ghambelu. 

I  'must  here  state  that,  in  political  respects,  another  tribe  at  present 
is  closely  related  with  the  Kel-ger6s,  viz.  that  section  of  the  Awelim- 
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miden  (the  "  Surka "  of  Mungo  Park)  which  is  called  Awelfmmiden 
wuen  Bodhal ;  but  as  these  belong  rather  to  the  Tuarek  or  Im6shagh 
of  the  west,  I  shall  treat  of  them  in  the  narrative  of  my  journey  to 
Timbuktu.  Other  tribes  settled^ near  Agades,  and  more  particularly 
the  very  remarkable  tribe  of  the  Ighdal6n,  will,  in  consequence  of  the 
influence  exerted  on  them  by  the  Songhay  race,  be  spoken  of  in  my 
account  of  that  place. 

Many  valleys  of  Air  or  Asben  might  produce  much  more  than  they 
do  at  present ;  but  as  almost  the  whole  supply  of  provision  is  imported, 
as  well  as  all  the  clothing  material,  it  is  evident  that  the  population 
could  not  be  so  numerous  as  it  is  were  it  not  sustained  by  the  salt 
trade  of  Bilma,  which  furnishes  the  people  with  the  means  of  bartering 
advantageously  with  Hausa.  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn  from 
personal  information,  it  would  seem  that  this  trade  did  not  take  the 
road  by  way  of  Asben  till  about  a  century  ago,  consequently  not  before 
the  country  was  occupied  by  the  Kel-owi.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  so  long  as  the  Tebu,  or  rather  Teda,  retained  political  strength, 
they  would  not  allow  strangers  to  reap  the  whole  advantage  of  such 
natural  wealth.  At  present  the  whole  authority  of  Annur  as  well  as 
Lusu  seems  to  be  based  upon  this  trade,  of  which  they  are  the  steady 
protectors,  while  many  of  their  nation  deem  this  trade  rather  a 
degrading  occupation,  and  incline  much  more  to  a  roving  life.  I  now 
return  to  our  encampment  near  Tin-t6llust,  reserving  a  brief  account  of 
the  general  features  of  the  country  till  the  moment  when  we  are  about 
to  leave  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

RESIDENCE   IN   TIN-TELLUST. 


Thursday,  Septe?nber  5. — We  saw  the  old  chief  on  the  day  following 
our  arrival.  He  received  us  in  a  straightforward  and  kindly  manner, 
observing  very  simply  that  even,  if  as  Christians,  we  had  come  to  his 
country  stained  with  guilt,  the  many  dangers  and  difficulties  we  had  gone 
through  would  have  sufficed  to  wash  us  clean,  and  that  we  had  nothing 
now  to  fear  but  the  climate  and  the  thieves.  The  presents  which  were 
spread  out  before  him  he  received  graciously,  but  without  saying  a  single 
word.     Of  hospitality  he  showed  no  sign.     All  this  was  characteristic. 

We  soon  received  further  explanations.  Some  days  afterwards  he 
sent  us  the  simple  and  unmistakable  message,  that  if  we  wished  to 
proceed  to  Sudan  at  our  own  risk,  we  might  go  in  company  with  the 
caravan,  and  he  would  place  no  obstacle  in  our  way  ;  but  if  we  wanted 
him  to  go  with  us  and  to  protect  us,  we  ought  to  pay  him  a  considerable 
sum.  In  stating  these  plain  terms  he  made  use  of  a  very  expressive 
simile,  saying  that  as  the  leffa  (or  snake)  killed  everything  that  she 
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touched,  so  his  word,  when  it  had  once  escaped  his  lips,  had  terminated 
the  matter  in  question — there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  I  do  not 
think  this  such  an  instance  of  shameful  extortion  as  Mr.  Richardson 
represents  it,  considering  how  much  we  gave  to  others  who  did  nothing 
for  their  pay,  and  how  much  trouble  we  caused  Annur.  On  the 
contrary,  having  observed  Annur's  dealings  to  the  very  last,  and  having 
arrived  under  his  protection  safely  at  Katsena,  I  must  pronounce  him  a 
straightforward  and  trustworthy  man,  who  stated  his  terms  plainly  and 
drily,  but  stuck  to  them  with  scrupulosity ;  and  as  he  did  not  treat  us, 
neither  did  he  ask  anything  from  us,  nor  allow  his  people  to  do  so.  I 
shall  never  forgive  him  for  his  niggardliness  in  not  offering  me  so  much 
as  a  drink  of  fura  or  ghussub-water  when  I  visited  him,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  on  his  little  estate  near  Tasawa ;  but  I  cannot  withhold  from 
him  my  esteem  both  as  a  great  politician  in  his  curious  little  empire, 
and  as  a  man  remarkable  for  singleness  of  word  and  purpose. 

Having  come  into  the  country  as  hated  intruders,  pursued  by  all 
classes  of  people,  we  could  not  expect  to  be  received  by  him  otherwise 
than  coldly ;  but  his  manner  changed  entirely  when  I  was  about  to  set 
out  for  Agades,  in  order  to  obtain  the  good-will  of  the  Sultan  of  the 
country.  He  came  to  our  encampment  to  see  me  off,  and  from  that 
day  forth  did  not  omit  to  visit  us  every  day,  and  to  maintain  the  most 
familiar  intercourse  with  us.  So  it  was  with  all  the  people ;  and  I 
formed  so  many  friendships  with  them  that  the  turbulent  Mohammed, 
Annur's  cousin,  used  often  to  point  to  them  as  a  proof  how  impossible 
it  was  that  he  could  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  misdeeds  perpetrated 
on  the  night  preceding  our  arrival  in  Tin-tellust,  when  we  were  treated 
with  violence,  and  our  luggage  was  rifled.  Still  we  had,  of  course, 
many  disagreeable  experiences  to  make  before  we  became  naturalized 
in  this  new  country. 

Monday,  September  9. — It  was  the  rainy  season,  and  the  rain,  setting 
in  almost  daily,  caused  us  as  much  interest  and  delight  (being  a  certain 
proof  that  we  had  reached  the  new  regions  after  which  we  had  so  long 
been  hankering)  as  served  to  counterbalance  the  trouble  which  it  occa- 
sioned. Sometimes  it  fell  very  heavily,  and,  coming  on  always  with  a 
dreadful  storm,  was  very  difficult  to  be  kept  out  from  the  tent,  so  that 
our  things  often  got  wet.  The  heaviest  rain  we  had  was  on  the  9th  of 
September,  when  an  immense  torrent  was  formed,  not  only  in  the  chief 
valley,  but  even  in  the  small  ravine  behind  our  encampment.  Yet  we 
liked  the  rain  much  better  than  the  sand-storm.  In  a  few  days  nature 
all  around  assumed  so  fresh  and  luxuriant  a  character  that  so  long  as  we 
were  left  in  repose  we  felt  cheered  to  the  utmost,  and  enjoyed  our 
pleasant  encampment,  which  was  surrounded  by  masses  of  granite  blocks, 
widespreading  bushes  of  the  abisga,  and  large  luxuriant  talha-trees,  in 
wild  and  most  picturesque  confusion.  It  was  very  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing to  observe,  every  day,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  little  fresh  leaves  and 
young  offshoots,  and  the  spreading  of  the  shady  foliage. 

Tuesday,  September  17. — Monkeys  now  and  then  descended  into  the 
little  hollow  beyond  our  tents  to  obtain  a  draught  of  water;  and 
numbers  of  jackals  were  heard  every  night  roving  about  us,  while  the 
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trees  swarmed  with  beautiful  ringdoves,  and  hoopoes,  and  other  smaller 
brids.  The  climate  of  Air  has  been  celebrated  from  the  time  of  Leo, 
on  account  "  della  bonta  e  temperanza  dell'  aere."  But  unfortunately 
our  little  English  suburb  proved  too  distant  from  the  protecting  arm 
of  the  old  chief,  and  after  the  unfortunate  attack  in  the  night  of  the  17th 
of  September,  which  if  made  with  vigour  would  inevitably  have  ended 
in  our  destruction,  we  were  obliged  to  remove  our  encampment,  and, 
crossing  the  broad  valley,  pitch  it  in  the  plain  near  the  village. 

But  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  attack  were  so  curious 
that  I  must  relate  them,  in  a  few  words.  The  rain,  which  had  wetted 
all  our  things,  and  made  us  anxious  about  our  instruments  and  arms, 
seemed  to  abate  ;  and  Overweg  and  I  decided,  the  very  day  preceding 
the  attack  in  question,  on  cleaning  our  guns  and  pistols,  which  had  been 
loaded  for  some  time  ;  and  having  cleaned  them,  and  wishing  to  dry 
them  well,  we  did  not  load  them  again  immediately.  In  the  afternoon 
we  had  a  visit  from  two  well-dressed  men,  mounted  on  mehara ;  they 
did  not  beg  for  anything,  but  inspected  the  tents  very  attentively,  making 
the  remark  that  our  tent  was  as  strong  as  a  house,  while  Mr.  Richardson's 
was  light  and  open  at  the  bottom. 

The  moon  shed  a  splendid  light  over  the  interesting  wilderness,  and 
our  black  servants  being  uncommonly  cheerful  and  gay  that  night,  music 
and  dancing  were  going  on  in  the  village,  and  they  continued  playing  till 
a  very  late  hour,  when  they  fell  asleep.  Going  the  round  of  our 
encampment  before  I  went  to  lie  down,  I  observed  at  a  little  distance  a 
strange  camel,  or  rather  meheri,  kneeling  quietly  down  with  its  head 
towards  our  tents.  I  called  my  colleagues,  and  expressed  my  suspicion 
that  all  was  not  right ;  but  our  light-hearted  and  frivolous  servant 
Mohammed  calmed  my  uneasiness  by  pretending  that  he  had  seen  the 
camel  there  before,  though  that  was  not  true.  Still  I  had  some  sad 
foreboding,  and,  directing  my  attention  unluckily  to  the  wrong  point, 
caused  our  sheep  to  be  tied  close  to  our  tent. 

Being  uneasy,  I  did  not  sleep  soundly,  and  a  little  after  two  o'clock 
I  thought  I  heard  a  very  strange  noise,  just  as  if  a  troop  of  people  were 
marching  with  a  steady  step  round  our  tents,  and  muttering  in  a  jarring 
voice.  Listening  anxiously  for  a  moment,  I  felt  sure  that  there  were 
people  near  the  tent,  and  was  about  to  rush  out ;  but  again,  on  hearing 
the  sound  of  music  proceeding  from  the  village,  I  persuaded  myself  that 
the  noise  came  from  thence,  and  lay  down  to  slumber,  when  suddenly  I 
heard  a  louder  noise,  as  if  several  men  were  rushing  up  the  hill,  and, 
grasping  a  sword  and  calling  aloud  for  our  people,  I  jumped  out  of  the 
tent ;  but  there  was  nobody  to  be  seen.  Going  then  round  the  hill  to 
Mr.  Richardson's  tent,  I  met  him  coming  out  half-dressed,  and  begging 
me  to  pursue  the  robbers,  who  had  carried  away  some  of  his  things. 
Some  of  his  boxes  were  dragged  out  of  the  tent,  but  not  emptied.  None 
of  his  servants  were  to  be  seen  except  Said,  all  the  rest  having  run 
away  without  even  giving  an  alarm  ;  so  that  all  of  us  might  have  been 
murdered. 

But  immediately  after  this  accident  we  received  the  distinct  assur- 
ance of  protection  both  from  the  Sultan  of  Agades  and  from  the  great 
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mallem  AzOri ;  and  I  began  to  plan  my  excursion  to  Agades  more' 
definitely,  and  entered  into  communication  with  the  chief  on  this  point. 
Meanwhile  I  collected  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  country, 
partly  from  a  Tawati  of  the  name  of  'Abd  el  Kader  (not  the  same  who 
accompanied  us  on  the  road  from  Ghat),  and  partly  from  some  of  the 
Tinylkum,  who,  having  left  us  the  day  after  our  arrival  in  Tin-t611ust, 
had  dispersed  all  over  the  country,  some  pasturing  their  camels  in  the 
most  favoured  localities,  others  engaged  in  little  trading  speculations, 
and  paying  us  a  visit  every  now  and  then.  Small  caravans  came  and 
went,  and  among  them  one  from  Sudan,  with  its  goods  laden  almost 
entirely  on  pack-oxen — a  most  cheerful  sight,  filling  our  hearts  with 
the  utmost  delight,  as  we  were  sure  that  we  had  now  passed  those 
dreary  deserts  where  nothing  but  the  persevering  and  abstemious  camel 
can  enable  man  to  maintain  communications.  At  length,  then,  we  were 
enabled  to  write  to  Government,  and  to  our  friends  in  Europe,  assuring 
them  that  we  had  now  overcome,  apparently,  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  appeared  likely  to  oppose  our  progress,  and  that  we  felt  justified 
in  believing  that  we  had  now  fairly  entered  upon  the  road  which  would 
lead  directly  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 

With  regard  to  our  provisions,  Overweg  and  I  were  at  first  rather  ill 
off,  while  Mr.  Richardson,  although  he  had  been  obliged  to  supply  food 
on  the  road  to  troops  both  of  friends  and  foes,  had  still  a  small  remnant 
of  the  considerable  stores  which  he  had  laid  in  at  Murzuk.  •  We  had 
been  led  to  expect  that  we  should  find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  all 
necessaries,  and  even  a  few  luxuries,  in  Asben  (and  carriage  was  so 
dear  that  we  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  these  promises) ;  but  we  were 
now  sadly  disappointed.  After  a  few  days,  however,  the  inhabitants 
being  informed  that  we  were  in  want  of  provisions,  and  were  ready  to 
buy,  brought  us  small  quantities  of  Guinea  corn,  butter — the  botta  (or 
box  made  of  rough  hide,  in  the  way  common  over  almost  the  whole  of 
Central  Africa)  for  two  or  two  and  a  half  mithk&ls — and  even  a  little 
fresh  cheese ;  we  were  also  able  to  buy  two  or  three  goats,  and  by 
sending  Ibrahim,  who  had  now  recovered  from  his  guineaworm,  to 
Asodi,  where  provisions  are  always  stored  up  in  small  quantities,  we 
obtained  a  tolerable  camel-load  of  durra  or  sorghum. 

But  I  could  not  relish  this  grain  at  all,  and  as  I  was  not  able  to 
introduce  any  variety  into  my  diet, f  I  suffered  much  ;  hence  it  was 
fortunate  for  me  that  I  went  to  Agades,  where  my  food  was  more 
varied,  and  my  health  consequently  improved.  I  afterwards  became 
accustomed  to  the  various  preparations  of  sorghum  and  Pennisetum, 
particularly  the  asida  or  tuvo,  and  found  that  no  other  food  is  so  well 
adapted  for  a  hot  climate  ;  but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  labour  to 
prepare  it  well,  and  this  of  course  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a  European 
traveller,  who  has  no  female  slave  or  partner  to  look  after  his  meals. 
Our  food  during  our  stay  in  Asben  was  so  ill  prepared  (being  generally 
quite  bitter,  owing  to  the  husk  not  being  perfectly  separated  from  the 
grain)  that  no  native  of  the  country  would  taste  it. 

Meanwhile  my  negotiation  with  the  chief,  with  regard  to  my  going  to 
Agades,  which  I  managed  as  silently  and  secretly  as  possible,  went  on 

II 
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prosperously ;  and  on  the  30th  of  September  I  took  my  leave  of  him, 
having  with  me  on  the  occasion  a  present  for  himself,  worth  about 
eighty  rivals,  or/ eleven  pounds  sterling,' and  the  presents  intended  for 
the  Sultan  of  Agades,  in  order  that  he  might  see  what  they  were  and 
express  his  opinion  upon  them ;  and  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  both.  He  promised  me  perfect  safety,  although 
the  undertaking  looked  a  little  dangerous,  and  had  a  letter  written  to 
'Abd  el  Kader  (or,  in  the  popular  form,  Kadiri — this  was  the  name  of 
the  new  Sultan),  wherein  he  recommended  me  to  him  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  enumerated  the  presents  I  meant  to  offer  him. 

But  as  soon  as  my  intention  transpired,  all  the  people,  uninvited  as 
well  as  invited,  hastened  to  give  me  their  best  advice,  and  to  dissuade 
me  from  embarking  in  an  undertaking  which  would  certainly  be  my 
ruin.  Conspicuous  among  these  motley  counsellors  was  a  son  of  Haj 
'Abduwa,  the  presumptive  heir  of  Annur,  who  conjured  me  to  abandon 
my  design.  These  people,  indeed,  succeeded  in  frightening  Yusuf 
Makni,  Mr.  Richardson's  interpreter,  whom  the  latter  wished  to  send 
with  me ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  knew  what  I  was  about,  and  had  full 
confidence  in  the  old  chief's  promise,  and  was  rather  glad  to  get  rid  of 
Makni,  whom  I  well  knew  to  be  a  clever  but  no  less  malicious  and 
intriguing  person.  With  difficulty  I  persuaded  Mohammed,  our  Tunisian 
shushan,  to  accompany  me ;  and  I  also  succeeded  in  hiring  Amankay, 
Mr.  Richardson's  active  black  Buzu  servant,  who,  however,  on  this 
trip  proved  utterly  useless,  as  we  had  no  sooner  set  out  than  he  began 
to  suffer  from  his  old  complaint  of  guineaworm,  and  was  the  whole 
time  too  lame  for  service. 

I  then  arranged  with  Hamma,  Annur's  son-in-law,  under  whose 
especial  protection  I  was  to  undertake  my  journey,  but  whom  I  had  to 
pay  separately.  I  gave  him  the  value  of  eleven  mithkals,  or  about  one 
pound  sterling,  for  himself,  and  hired  from  him  two  camels,  each  for 
six  mithkals.  After  various  delays,  which,  however,  enabled  me  to 
send  off  two  more  of  my  journals,  together  with  letters,  to  Murzuk,  by 
the  hand  of  a  half-caste  Kel-owi  of  the  name  of  Bawa  Amakita,  our 
departure  was  definitively  fixed  for  the  4th  of  October. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

JOURNEY    TO   AGADES. 


Friday,  October  4. — At  length  the  ;day  arrived  when  I  was  to  set  out  on 
my  long-wis,hed-for  excursion  to  Agades.  For  although  at  that  time  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  whole  extent  of  interest  attaching  to  that  place,  it 
had  nevertheless  been  to  me  a  point  of  the  strongest  attraction.  For 
what  can  be  more  interesting  than  a  considerable  town,  said  to  have 
been  once  as  large  as  Tunis,  situated  in  the  midst  of  lawless  tribes,  on. 
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the  border  of  the  desert  and  of  the  fertile  tracts  of  an  almost  unknown 
continent,  established  there  from  ancient  times,  and  protected  as  a  place 
of  rendezvous  and  commerce  between  nations  of  the  most  different 
character,  and  having  the  most  various  wants  ?  It  is  by  mere  accident 
that  this  town  has  not  attracted  as  much  interest  in  Europe  as  her  sister 
town,  Timbuktu. 

It  was  a  fine  morning,  with  a  healthy  and  refreshing  light 
breeze,  invigorating  both  body  and  mind.  The  old  chief,  who  had 
never  before  visited  our  encampment,  now  came  out  to  pay  us  his 
compliments,  assuring  me  once  more  that  "  my  safety  rested  upon  his 
head."  But  his  heart  was  so  gladdened  at  witnessing  our  efforts  to 
befriend  the  other  great  men  of  his  country  that  his  habitual  niggard- 
liness was  overcome,  and  with  graceful  hospitality  he  resigned  one  of  his 
bullocks  to  our  party.  The  little  caravan  I  was  to  accompany  consisted 
of  six  camels,  five-and-thirty  asses,  and  two  bullocks,  one  of  which  was 
allotted  to  me,  till  my  protecter  Hdmma  should  be  able  to  hire  a  camel 
for  me.  But  although  well  accustomed  to  ride  on  horseback  as  well  as 
on  a  camel,  I  had  never  yet  in  my  life  tried  to  sit  astride  on  the  broad 
back  of  a  bullock  ;  and  the  affair  was  the  more  difficult  as  there  was  no 
saddle,  nor  anything  to  sit  upon,  except  parcels  of  luggage  not  very 
tightly  fastened  to  the  animal's  back  and  swinging  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

After  the  first  bullock  had  been  rejected,  as  quite  unfit,  in  its  wild, 
intractable  mood,  to  carry  me,  or  indeed  anything  else,  and  when  it  had 
been  allowed  to  return  to  the  herd,  the  second  was  at  length  secured, 
the  luggage  fastened  somehow  on  his  back,  and  I  was  bid  to  mount.  I 
must  truly  confess  that  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  a  horse, 
or  even  an  ass ;  but  still,  hoping  to  manage  matters,  I  took  my  seat,  and, 
bidding  my  fellow-travellers  farewell,  followed  my  black  companions  up 
the  broad  valley  by  which  we  had  come  from  the  north.  But  we  soon 
left  it,  and  ascended  the  rocky  ground,  getting  an  interesting  view  of  the 
broad  and  massive  Mount  Eghellal  before  us.  Having  at  first  thought 
my  seat  rather  too  insecure  for  making  observations,  I  grew  by  degrees 
a  little  more  confident,  and,  taking  out  my  compass,  noted  the  direction 
of  the  road,  when  suddenly  the  baggage  threatened  to  fall  over  to  the 
right,  whereupon  I  threw  the  whole  weight  of  my  body  to  the  left,  in 
order  to  keep  the  balance  ;  but  I  unluckily  overdid  it,  and  so  all  at  once 
down  I  came,  with  the  whole  baggage.  The  ground  was  rocky,  and  I 
should  inevitably  have  been  hurt  not  a  little  if  I  had  not  fallen  upon  the 
muzzle  of  my  musket,  which  I  was  carrying  on  my  shoulder,  and  which 
being  very  strong,  sustained  the  shock,  and  kept  my  head  from  the 
ground.  Even  my  compass,  which  I  had  open  in  my  left  hand,  most 
fortunately  escaped  uninjured,  and  I  felt  extremely  glad  that  I  had 
fallen  so  adroitly,  but  vowed  never  again  to  mount  a  bullock. 

I  preferred  marching  on  foot  till  we  reached  the  valley  Eghelliiwa, 
where  plenty  of  water  is  found,  in  several  wells.  Here  we  halted  a 
moment,  and  I  mounted  behind  Hamma  on  the  lean  back  of  his  camel, 
holding  on  by  his  saddle  ;  but  I  could  not  much  enjoy  my  seat,  as  I  was 
greatly  annoyed  by  his  gun  sticking  out  on  the  right,  and  at  every 
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moment  menacing  my  face.  I  was  therefore  much  pleased  when  we 
reached  the  little  village  of  Tiggereresa,  lying  on  the  border  of  a  broad 
valley  well  clothed  with  talha-trees,  and  a  little  further  on  encamped  in 
a  pleasant  recess  formed  by  projecting  masses  of  granite  blocks  ;  for 
here  I  was  told  we  should  surely  find  camels,  and  in  fact  Hamma  hired 
two  for  me,  for  four  mithkals  each,  to  go  to  and  return  from  Agades. 
Here  we  also  changed  our  companions,  the  very  intelligent  Mohammed, 
a  son  of  one  of  Annur's  sisters,  returning  to  Tin-tellust,  while  the  tur- 
bulent Mohammed  (I  called  him  by  no  other  name  than  Mohammed 
b&bo  hankali),  our  friend  from  Afis,  came  to  attend  us,  and  with  him 
H&mmeda,  a  cheerful  and  amiable  old  man,  who  was  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  improvement  derivable  from  the  mixture  of  different  blood  and  of 
different  national  qualities  ;  for  while  he  possessed  all  the  cheerfulness 
and  vivacity  of  the  GOber  nation,  his  demeanour  was  nevertheless 
moderated  by  the  soberness  and  gravity  peculiar  to  the  Berber  race, 
and  though,  while  always  busy,  he  was  not  effectively  industrious,  yet 
his  character  approached  very  closely  to  the  European  standard.  He 
was  by  trade  a  blacksmith,  a  more  comprehensive  profession  in  these 


countries  than  in  Europe,  although  in  general  these  famous  blacksmiths 
have  neither  iron  nor  tools  to  work  with.  All  over  the  Tuarek 
country  the  "  enhad  "  (smith)  is  much  respected,  and  the  confraternity 
is  most  numerous.  An  "6nhad"  is  generajly  the  prime  minister  of 
every  little  chief.  The  Arabs  in  Timbuktu  call  these  blacksmiths 
"  mallem,"  which  may  give  an  idea  of  their  high  rank  and  respected 
character.  Then  there  is  also  the  "  mallema,"  the  constant  female 
companion  of  the  chiefs  wife,  expert  above  all  in  beautiful  leather 
work. 

In  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
natives,  I  had  taken  no  tent  with  me,  and  sheltered  myself  at  night  under 
the  projecting  roof  of  the  granite  blocks,  my  Kel-owi  friends  sleeping 
around  me. 

Saturday,  October  5. — Hamma  was  so  good  as  to  give  up  to  me  his  fine 
tall  meheri,  while  he  placed  his  simple  little  saddle  or  "kiri"  on  the  back 
of  the  young  and  ill-trained  camel  hired  here,  a  proceeding  which  in  the 
course  of  our  journey  almost  cost  him  his  ribs.  In  truth  I  had  no 
saddle,  yet  my  seat  was  arranged  comfortably  by  placing  first  two 
leathern  bags  filled  with  soft  articles  across  the  back  of  the  camel,  and 
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then  fastening  two  others  over  them  lengthwise,  and  spreading  my 
carpet  over  all.     Even  for  carrying  their  salt,  the  K6l-owi  very  rarely 
employ  saddles,  or  if  they  do,  only  of  the  lightest  description,  made  of' 
straw,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  heavy  and  hot  "  hawiya  " 
of  the  Arabs. 

The  country  through  which  we  travelled  was  a  picturesque  wilderness, 
with  rocky  ground  intersected  at  every  moment  by  winding  valleys  and 
dry  watercourses  richly  overgrown  with  grasses  and  mimosas,  while 
majestic  mountains  and  detached  peaks  towered  over  the  landscape,  the 
most  interesting  object  during  the  whole  day  being  Mount  Cher£ka, 
with  its  curious  double  peak,  as  it  appeared  from  various  sides,  first 
looking  as  if  it  were  a  single  peak,  only  bifurcated  at  the  top,  then  after 
a  while  showing  two  peaks,  separated  almost  to  the  very  base,  and 
rising  in  picturesque  forms  nearly  to  the  same  elevation.  Unfortunately 
our  road  did  not  lead  us  near  it,  although  I  was  as  anxious  to  explore 
this  singular  mountain  as  to  visit  the  town  of  Asodi,  which  some  years 
ago  attracted  attention  in 
Europe.  We  had  sent  a 
present  to  Astafidet,  the 
chief  of  the  Kel-owi  re- 
siding here,  and  probably 
I  should  have  been  well 
received ;  but  Hamma 
would  not  hear  of  our 
going  there  now,  so  we  left 
the  town  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  the  right,  and  I 
must  content  myself  with 
here  inserting  the  information  obtained  from  other  people  who  had 
been  there  repeatedly. 

Asodi,  lying  at  no  great  distance  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Chereka, 
which  forms  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  surrounding  landscape, 
was  once  an  important  place,  and  a  great  resort  for  merchants,  though 
as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Arabic  writer^  not  even  by  Leo,  it  would 
seem  to  be  of  much  later  origin  than  Agades.  Above  a  thousand 
houses  builf  of  clay  and  stone  lie  at  present  in  ruins,  while  only  about 
eighty  are  still  inhabited;  this  would  testify  that  it  was  once  a  com- 
paratively considerable  place,  with  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Such  an  estimate  of  its  magnitude  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  seven  tamizgidas,  or  mosques,  in  the  town,  the  largest  of  which 
was  ornamented  with  columns,  the  "mamber"  alone  being  decorated 
with  three,  while  the  naves  were  covered  in  partly  with  a  double  roof 
made  of  the  stems  of  the  dum-tree,  and  partly  with  cupolas.  The  town, 
however,  seems  never  to  have  been  enclosed  with  a  wall,  ■  and  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  its  size,  was  always  inferior  to  Agades.  At 
present,  although  the  population  is  scattered  about,  the  market  of  Asodi 
is  still  well  provided  with  provisions,  and  even  with  the  more  common 
merchandise.  The  house  of  the  aman6kal  of  the  Kel-owi  is  said  to 
stand  on  a  little  eminence  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  surrounded 
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by  about  twenty  cottages.  There  is  no  well  inside,  all  the  water  being 
fetched  from  a  well  which  lies  in  a  valley  stretching  from  north  to 
south. 

Conversing  with  my  companions  about  this  place,  which  we  left  at 
a  short  distance  to  our  right,  and  having  before  us  the  interesting 
picture  of  the  mountain  range  of  Bunday,  with  its  neighbouring  heights, 
forming  one  continuous  group  with  Mount  Eghellal,  we  reached  the 
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fine  valley  Chiz6len,  and  rested  in  it  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the 
day,  under  a  beautiful  talha-tree,  while  the  various  beasts  composing 
our  little  caravan  found  a  rich  pasturage  all  around. 

Having  taken  here  a  sufficient  supply  of  very  good  water  from 
hollows  scooped  in  the  sand,  we  continued  our  march  over  rocky  ground 
thickly  covered  with  herbage,  and  surmounted  on  our  right  by  the 
angular  outlines  and  isolated  sugar-loaves  of  a  craggy  ridge,  while  on  our 
left  rose  the  broad,  majestic  form  of  Mount  Eghellal.  As  evening  came 
on  I  was  greatly  cheered  at  the  sight  of  a  herd  of  well-fed  cattle  return- 
ing from  their  pasture-grounds  to  their  night  quarters  near  the  village 
of  Eghellal,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  so  named.  They 
were  fine,  sturdy  bullocks,  of  moderate  size,  all  with  the  hump,  and  of 
glossy  dark-brown  colour.  In  the  distance,  as  the  Eghellal  began  to 
retire,  there  appeared  behind  it,  in  faint  outlines,  Mount  Baghzen,  which 
of  late  years   has  become  so   famous  in  Europe,   and  had  filled  my 

imagination  with  lofty  crests 
and  other  features  of  roman- 
tic scenery.  But  how  dis- 
appointed was  I  when, 
instead  of  all  this,  I  saw  it 
stretching  along  in  one  al- 
most unbroken  line  !  I  soon 
turned  my  eyes  from  it  to 
Mount  Eghellal,  which  now 
disclosed  to  us  a  deep  chasm  or  crevice  (the  channel  of  powerful 
floods),  separating  a  broad  cone,  and  apparently  dividing  the  whole 
mountain  mass  into  two  distinct  groups. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  encamped  in  the  shallow  valley  of 
Eghellal,  at  some  distance  from  the  well,  and  were  greatly,  delighted  at 
being  soon  joined  by  Haj  'Abduwa,  the  son  of  Fatima  (Annur's  eldest 
sister),  and  the  chief's  presumptive  heir,  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  of  intelligent  and  agreeable  character.     I  treated  him  with  a 
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cup  or  two  of  coffee  well  sweetened,  and  conversed  with  him  awhile 
about  the  difference  between  Egypt,  which  he  had  visited  on  his 
pilgrimage,  and  his  own  country.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  immense 
superiority  even  of  that  state  of  society  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  had 
not  failed  to  observe  the  misery  connected  with  great  density  of  popu- 
lation, and  he  told  me,  with  a  certain  degree  of  pride,  that  there  were 
few  people  in  Air  so  miserable  as  a  large  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo.  Being  attacked  by  severe  fever,  he  returned  the  next  morning 
to  his  village,  Tafidet,  but  afterwards  accompanied  the  chief  Astafidet 


on  his  expedition  to  Agades,  where  I  saw  him  again.  I  met  him  also 
in  the  course  of  my  travels  twice  in  Kukawa,  whither  he  alone  of  all 
his  tribe  used  to  go  in  order  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  that 
court,  which  was  too  often  disturbed  by  the  predatory  habits  of  roving 
Kel-owl. 

Sunday,  October  6. — Starting  early,  we  soon  reached  a  more  open 
country,  which  to  the  eye  seemed  to  lean  towards  Mount  Baghzen; 
but  this  was  only  an  illusion,  as  appeared  clearly  from  the  direction  of 
the  dry  watercourses,  which  all  ran  from  east  to  west-south-west.  On 
our  right  we  had  now  Mount  -^ 

Agata,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  village  men- 
tioned above  as  lying  at  its 
foot.     Here   the  fertility  of 
the  soil  seemed  greatly  in- 
creased,   the    herbage    be-  -j2"" 
coming     more      fresh     and  JBl/ffrw  -^flB^--^ 
abundant,   while  numerous 
talhas  and  abisgas  adorned     j 
the  country.     Near  the  foot  /|j 
of  the  extensive   mountain  v -^ 
group  of  Baghzen,  and  close 
to  another  mountain  called 
Aji'iri,  there  are  even  some 
very  favoured  spots,  especially  a  valley  called  Chimmia,  ornamented 
with  a  fine  date-grove,  which  produces  fruit  of  excellent  quality.    As  we 
entered  the  meandering  windings  of  a  broad  watercourse  we  obtained 
an  interesting  view  of  Mount  Belasega.     The  plain  now  contracted, 
and,  on  entering  a  narrow  defile  of  the  ridges,  we  had  to  cross  a  small 
pass,  from  the  top  of  which  a  most  charming  prospect  met  our  eyes. 
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A  grand  and  beautifully  shaped  mountain  rose  on  our  right,  leaving, 
between  its  base  and  the  craggy  heights,  the  offshoots  of  which  we 
were  crossing,  a  broad  valley  running  almost  east  and  west,  while  at 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountain  a  narrow  but  richly  adorned  valley 
wound  along  through  the  lower  rocky  ground.  This  vuas  Mount  Abila, 
or  Bila,  which  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in  the 
country  of  Air,  and  seems  to  bear  an  interesting  testimony  to  a  connec- 
tion with  that  great  family  of  mankind  which  we  call  the  Semitic ;  for 
the  name  of  this  mountain,  or  rather  of  the  moist  and  "green  vale" 
at  its  foot  (throughout  the  desert,  even  in  its  most  favoured  parts,  it  is 
the  valley  which  generally  gives  its  name  to  the  mountain),  is  probably 


-fe"? 


A 


the  same  as  that  of  the  well-known  spot  in  Syria  from  which  the 
province  of  Abilene  has  been  named. 

A  little  beyond  the  first  dry  watercourse,  where  water  was  to  be 
scooped  out  a  few  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  we  rested  for 
the  heat  of  the  day ;  but  the  vegetation  around  was  far  from  being  so 
rich  here  as  in  the  valley  Tiggeda,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  picturesque 
mountain,  where,  after  a  short  march  in  the  afternoon,  we  encamped 
for  the  night.  This  was  the  finest  valley  I  had  yet  seen  in  the  country. 
The  broad  sandy  bed  of  the  torrent,  at  present  dry,  was  bordered  with 
the  most  beautiful  fresh  grass,  forming  a  fine  turf,  shaded  by  the  richest 
and  densest  foliage  of  several  kinds  of  mimosa,  the  taborak  or  Balanites, 
the   taghmart,  the   abisga,    and   tunfafia,  while  over  all  this  mass  of 
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verdure  towered  the  beautiful  peaks  which  on  this  side  start  forth  from 
the  massive  mountain,  the  whole  tinged  with  the  varied  tints  of  the 
setting  sun.  This  delicious  spectacle  filled  my  heart  with  delight,  and 
having  sat  down  a  little  while  quietly  to  enjoy  it,  I  made  a  sketch  of 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  mountain  peaks.  Just  before  encamping  we 
had  passed  a  small  chapel  in  ruins,  surrounded  by  a  cemetery.  At  that 
time  I  thought  this  valley  identical  with  the  Tekadda  (as  the  name  is 
generally  spelt),  mentioned  by  Ebn  Khaldun  and  by  Ebn  Batuta  as  an 
independent  little  Berber  state  between  Gogo  and  Kahir,  lying  on  the 
road  of  the  pilgrims ;  but  I  found  afterwards  that  there  is  another 
place  which  has  better  claims  to  this  identification. 

Monday,  October  7. — We  began  a  most  interesting  day's  march, 
winding  first  along  the  valley  Tiggeda  (which  now,  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  was  enlivened  by  numerous  flocks  of  wild  pigeons),  and  then 
over  a  short  tract  of  rocky  ground  entering  the  still  more  picturesque 
"  Erazar-n-Asada,"  on  the  west  only  lined  by  low  rocky  ridges,  but 
bordered  towards  the  east  by  the  steep  massive  forms  of  the  Dogem. 
Here,  indeed,  a  really,  tropical  profusion  of  vegetation  covered  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  scarcely  left  a  narrow  low  passage  for  the 
camels,  the  rider  being  obliged  to  stoop  every  moment  to  avoid  being 
swept  off  his  seat.  The  principal  tree  here  is  the  dum-tree,  or 
Cucifera  Thebaica,  which  I  had  not  seen  since  Selufiet ;  but  here  it 
was  in  the  wild  picturesque  state  into  which  it  soon  relapses  if  left  to 
nature.  There  was,  besides,  a  great  variety  of  the  acacia  tribe,  all 
growing  most  luxuriantly,  and  interwoven  with  creepers,  which  united 
the  whole  mass  of  vegetation  into  one  thick  canopy.  I  regret  that  there 
was  no  leisure  for  making  a  sketch,  as  this  valley  was  far  more 
picturesque  even  than  Auderas,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  the 
reader  a  slight  outline. 

In  this  interesting  valley  we  met  two  droll  and  jovial-looking  musicians, 
clad  in  a  short  and  narrow  blue  shirt,  well  fastened  round  their  loins, 
and  a  small  straw  hat.  Each  of  them  carried  a  large  drum,  or  timbali, 
with  which  they  had  been  cheering  the  spirits  of  a  wedding-party,  and 
were  now  proceeding  to  some  other  place  on  a  similar  errand.  We 
then  met  a  large  slave-caravan,  consisting  of  about  forty  camels  and 
sixty  slaves,  winding  along  the  narrow  path,  hemmed  in  by  the  rank 
vegetation,  and  looking  rather  merry  than  sad,  the  poor  blacks 
gladdened,  doubtless,  by  the  picturesque  landscape,  and  keeping  up  a 
lively  song  in  their  native  melody.  In  the  train  of  this  caravan,  and 
probably  interested  in  its  lawless  merchandise,  went  Snusi  and  Awed 
el  Kher,  two  of  the  camel-drivers  with  whom  we  had  come  from 
Murzuk,  and  who  probably  had  laid  out  the  money  gained  from  the 
English  mission  in  the  very  article  of  trade  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
English  Government  to  prohibit.  This  is  a  sinister  result  of  well- 
meant  commercial  impulses,  which  will  probably  subsist  as  long  as  the 
slave-trade  itself  exists  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.* 

On  emerging  from  the  thick  forest,  we  obtained  the  first  sight  of  the 

*  At  the  moment  I  am  revising  this  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  slave- 
trade  is  really  abolished. 
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majestic  cone  of  the  Dogem,  while  a  very  narrow  ravine  or  cleft  in  the 
steep  cliffs  on  our  left  led  to  the  village,  Asada.  We  then  began  to 
ascend,  sometimes  along  narrow  ravines,  at  others  on  sloping  rocky 
ground,  all  covered  with  herbage  up  to  the  summits  of  the  lower 
mountains.  In  this  way  we  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  pass, 
about  2,500  feet,  having  the  broad  cone  of  the  DOgem  on  our  left, 
which  I  then  thought  to  be  the  most  elevated  point  in  Air,  though,  as  I 
mentioned  above,  the  old  chief  Annur  maintained  that  the  Timge  is 
higher.  This  conspicuous  mountain  most  probably  consists  of  basalt ; 
and,  from  what  I  shall  observe  further  on,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
whole  group  of  the  Baghzen  does  so  too.  From  this  pass  we  descended 
into  the  pebbly  plain  1  of  Erazar-n-Dendemu  .thickly  overgrown  with 
small  talha-trees,  and  showing  along  the  path  numerous  footprints  ot 
the  lion,  which  are  extremely  common  in  these  highland  wildernesses, 
which,  while  affording  sufficient  vegetation  and  water  for  a  variety  of 
animals,  are  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  everywhere  offer  a  safe  retreat. 
However,  from  what  I  saw  of  him,  he  is  not  a  very  ferocious  animal 
here. 

The  weather  meanwhile  had  become  sultry ;  and  when,  after  having 
left  the  plain,  we  were  winding  through  narrow  glens,  the  storm,  the 
last  of  the  rainy  season,  broke  put ;  and  through  the  mismanagement 
of  the  slaves,  not  only  our  persons,  but  all  our  things  were  soaked  with 
the  rain.  Our  march  became  rather  cheerless,  everything  being  wet, 
and  the  whole  ground  covered  with  water,  which  along  the  watercourses 
formed  powerful  torrents.  At  length  we  entered  the  gloomy,  rugged 
valley  of  Taghist,  covered  with  basaltic  stones,  mostly  of  the  size  of  a 
child's  head,  and  bordered  by  sorry-looking  rocky  hills. 

Taghist  is  remarkable  as  the  place  of  prayer  founded  by  the  man 
who  introduced  Islam  into  Central  Negroland,*  and  thus  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  that  continual  struggle  which,  always  extending  further  and 
further,  seems  destined  to  overpower  the  nations  at  the  very  equator,  if 
Christianity  does  not  presently  step  in  to  dispute  the  ground  with  it. 
This  man  was  the  celebrated  Mohammed  ben  cAbd  el  Kerim  ben 
Maghili,  a  native  of  Buda,  in  Tawat,f  and  a  contemporary  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  Sheikh  e'  Soyiiti,  that  living  encyclopaedia  and  key-stone, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of  Mohammedan  learning. 

Living  in  the  time  when  the  great  Songhay  empire  began  to  decline 
from  that  pitch  of  power  which  it  had  reached  under  the  energetic  sway 
of  Sonni  cAli  and  Mohammed  el  Haj  Askia,  and  stung  by  the  injustice 
of  Askia  Ismail,  who  refused  to  punish  the  murderers  of  his  son,  he 
turned  his  eyes  on  the  country  where  successful  resistance  had  first 

*  I  trust  my  readers  will  approve  of  my  using  the  expression  Western 
Negroland  to  denote  the  countries  from  Futa  as  farasS6koto;  Middle  Sudan, 
or  Central  Negroland,  from  Sokoto  to  Bagfrmi ;  and  Eastern  Negroland, 
comprising  Waday,  Darfiir  Kordofan,  and  Sennar.  However,  here,  when  I 
say  that  Mohammed  ben  'Abd  el  Kerim  introduced  Islam  into  Central  Negro- 
land, I  exclude  Bornu,  where  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  much  older. 

f  He  may  have  been  born  in  Telemsan ;  but  at  least  from  very  early  youth 
he  was  settled  in  Tawat. 
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been  made  against  the  all-absorbing  power  of  the  Asaki,  and  which, 
fresh  and  youthful  as  it  was,  promised  a  new  splendour,  if  enlightened 
by  the  influence  of  a  purer  religion.  Instigated  by  such  motives,  partly 
merely  personal,  partly  of  a  more  elevated  character,  Mohammed  ben 
'Abd  el  Kerim  turned  his  steps  towards  Katsena,  where  we  shall  find 
him  again ;  but  on  his  way  thither  he  founded  in  this  spot  a  place  of 
prayer,  to  remain  a  monument  to  the  traveller  of  the  path  which  the 
religion  of  the  One  God  took  from  the  far  east  to  the  country  of  the 
blacks.  The  "msid,"  or  "mesalla,"  at  present  is  only  marked  by 
stones  laid  out  in  a  regular  way,  and  enclosing  a  space  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  long,  and  fifteen  broad,  with  a  small  mehhrab,  which  is 
adorned  (accidentally  or  intentionally,  I  cannot  say)  by  a  young  talha- 
tree.  This  is  the  venerated  and  far-famed  "Makam  e'  Sheikh  ben 
'Abd  el  Kerim,"  where  the  traveller  coming  from  the  north  never  omits 
to  say  his  prayers  ;  others  call  it  Msid  Sidi  Baghdadi,  the  name  Bagh- 
dadi  being  often  given  by  the  blacks  to  the  Sheikh,  who  had  long 
resided  in  the  east. 

At  length  we  descended  from  the  rugged  ground  of  Taghist  into  the 
commencement  of  the  celebrated  valley  of  Auderas,  the  fame  of  which 
penetrated  to  Europe  many  years  ago.  Here  we  encamped,  wet  as  we 
were,  on  the  slope  of  the 

rocky  ground,   in  order  to  <  .^v" 

guard  against  the  humidity  g.  ; 

of  the  valley.     Opposite  to  BL=_ 

us,   towards  the  south,  on  t^^B 

the  top  of  a  hill,   lay  the  ,JSk  ^1^    : 

little   village    Aervven  wan       ^a^^^L  HI^a 

Tidrak.      Another    village,    ^1§|BHM  PBf" 

called  ffarghen,  is  situated 

higher  up  the  valley,  on  the  road  from  Auderas  to  Damerghu.  On 
our  return  I  saw  in  this  valley  a  barbarous  mode  of  tillage,  three  slaves 
being  yoked  to  a  sort  of  plough,  and  driven  like  oxen  by  their  master. 
This  is  probably  the  most  southern  place  in  Central  Africa  where  the 
plough  is  used  ;  for  all  over  Sudan  the  hoe  or  fertafia  is  the  only  instru- 
ment used  for  preparing  the  ground. 

Tuesday,  October  8. — While  the  weather  was  clear  and  fine,  the  valley, 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  steep  precipices,  and  adorned  with  a  rich 
grove  of  dum-trees,  and  bush  and  herbage  in  great  variety,  displayed  its 
mingled  beauties,  chiefly  about  the  well,  where,  on  our  return  journey, 
I  made  the  accompanying  sketch.  This  valley,  as  well  as  those  suc- 
ceeding it,  is  able  to  produce  not  only  millet,  but  even  wheat,  wine,  and 
dates,  with  almost  every  species  of  vegetable  ;  and  there  are  said  to  be 
fifty  garden  fields  (gonaki)  near  the  village  of  Ifargh6n.  But  too  soon 
we  left  this  charming  strip  of  cultivation,  and  ascended  the  rocky  ground 
on  our  right,  above  which  again  rose  several  detached  hills,  one  of 
which  had  so  interesting  and  well-marked  a  shape  that  I  sketched  its 
outlines.  The  road  which  we  followed  is  not  the  common  one.  The 
latter,  after  crossing  very  rugged  ground  for  about  fifteen  miles,  keeps 
along  the  fine  deep  valley  Telwa  for  about  ten  miles,  and  then  as- 
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cending  for  about  an  hour,  reaches  Agades  in  three  hours  more.  This 
latter  road  passes  by  Timelen,  where  at  times  a  considerable  market  is 
said  to  be  held.  Having  descended  again,  we  found  the  ground  in 
the  plain  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  natron,  and  further  on  met  people 
busy  in  collecting  it ;  but  it  is  not  of  very  good  quality,  nor  at  all  com- 
parable to  that  of  Munio  or  to  that  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Ts&d.  There 
are  several  places  on  the  border  between  the  desert  and  the  fertile 
districts  of  Negroland  which  produce  this  mineral,  which  forms  a  most 
important  article  of  commerce  in  Middle  Sudan.  Another  well-known 
natron  district  is  in  Zabenna ;  but  in  Western  Sudan  natron  is  almost 
unknown,  and  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  a  small  sample  of  it  can  be  got 
in  Timbuktu.  Many  of  the  Kel-owi  have  learnt  (most  probably  from 
the  Teda  or  T6bu)  the  disgusting  custom  of  chewing  tobacco  intermixed 
with  natron,  while  only  very  few  of  them  smoke. 

The  monotony  of  the  country  ceased  when  we  entered  the  valley 
Budde,  which,  running  in  the  direction  of  our  path  from  south-south- 
west to  north-north-east,  is  adorned  with  a  continuous  strip  of  dum- 
trees,  besides  abisga  and  talha  ;  but  the  latter  were  of  rather  poor 
growth  in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley.  Having  crossed  at  noon  the 
broad  sandy  watercourse,  which  winds  through  the  rich  carpet  of  vege- 
tation, and  where  there  happened  to  be  a  tolerably  large  pond  of  water, 
we  encamped  in  the  midst  of  the  thicket.  Here  the  mimosas  attained 
such  an  exuberance  as  I  had  scarcely  observed  even  in  the  valley  Asada, 
and  being  closely  interwoven  with  "  graffeni "  or  climbing  plants,  they 
formed  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket.  From  the  midst  of  this  thorny 
mass  of  vegetation  a  beautiful  ripe  fruit,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
of  the  size  of  a  date  and  of  dark-red  colour,  awakened  the  desire  of  the 
traveller;  but  having  eaten  a  few,  I  found  them,  though  sweet,  rather 
mawkish. 

Here  too  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  troublesome  nature  of 
the  "karengia,"  or  Pe?miselum  distichum,  which,  together  with  the  ant, 
is  to  the  traveller  in  Central  Africa  his  greatest  and  most  constant  incon- 
venience. It  was  just  ripe,  and  the  little  burr-like  seeds  attached 
themselves  to  every  part  of  my  dress.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  be 
always  provided  with  small  pincers,  in  order  to  draw  out  from  the 
fingers  the  little  stings,  which,  if  left  in  the  skin,  will  cause  sores. 
None  even  of  the  wild  roving  natives  is  ever  without  such  an  instrument. 
But  it  is  not  a  useless  plant ;  for,  besides  being  the  most  nourishing 
food  for  cattle,  it  furnishes  even  man  with  a  rather  slight,  but  by  no 
means  tasteless  food.  Many  of  the  Tuarek,  from  Bornu  as  far  as 
Timbuktu,  subsist  more  or  less  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Pe?misetum 
distichum,  which  they  call  "  uzak."  The  drink  made  of  it  is  certainly 
not  bad,  resembling  in  coolness  the  fura  or  ghussub-water. 

From  the  circumstance  that  our  Kel-owi  were  here  cutting  grass  for 
the  camels,  I  concluded  that  the  next  part  of  our  journey  would  lead 
through  an  entirely  sterile  tract ;  but  though  the  herbage  was  here 
exuberant,  it  was  not  at  all  wanting  further  on.  Having  left  the  valley 
awhile  to  our  right,  we  soon  re-entered  it,  and  crossed  several  beautiful 
branches  of  it  very  rich  in  vegetation.     We  then  encamped  on  an  open 
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place  beyond  the  southernmost  branch,  close  to  a  cemetery  of* the 
Imghad  who  inhabit  a  small  village  to  the  east  called  Tawar  Nwaijdud, 
and  further  on  some  other  villages,  called  Tendau,  Tintab6rak,  and 
Em£lloli.  While,  with  the  rest  of  our  companions,  we  tried  to  make 
ourselves  comfortable  on  the  hard  ground  and  under  the  open  canopy 
of  heaven,  Hamma  and  Mohammed  took  up  their  quarters  with  the 
Imghad,  and,  according  to  their  own  statement  on  their  return  the 
following  morning,  were  very  hospitably  treated,  both  by  the  male  and 
female  part  of  the  inhabitants.  As  for  the  Imgh&d  who  live  in  these 
fertile  valleys  round  Agades,  they  are  divided  into  numerous  sections, 
of  which  I  learnt  the  following  names  :  the  Eher-heren,  the  Kel-chisem, 
she  Taranaiji,  the  Edarreban,  the  Yowuswosan,  the  Efelengeras,  the 
Eheten,  the  Tariwaza,  the  Ihingemangh,  the  Egemmen,  the  Edellen, 
the  Kel-tedele,  and  the  Ik6hanen. 

Wednesday,  October  9. — Our  route  led  us  over  stony  ground  till  we 
reached  another  favoured  valley,  called  Tefarrakad,  where,  owing  to  the 
watercourse  being  divided  into  several  branches,  vegetation  is  spread 
over  a  larger  space.  Here,  while  our  Kel-owi  hung  a  little  behind,  two 
Imghad,  mounted  on  camels,  attached  themselves  to  us  and  became 
rather  troublesome  ;  but  they  looked  so  famished  and  thin  that  they 
awakened  pity  rather  than^any  other  feeling,  their  dress  and  whole  attire 
being  of  the  poorest  description.  Further  on,  when  we  had  left  the 
valley  and  ascended  rocky  ground,  we  met  a  small  caravan  of  the  same 
mixed  kind  as  our  own  troop — camels,  bullocks,  asses,  and  men  on 
foot ;  they  were  returning  19  their  village  with  provision  of  Negro  millet, 
which  they  had  bought  in  Agades. 

We  had  scarcely  advanced  three  miles  when  we  descended  again 
into  another  long,  beautiful  hollow  in  the  rocky  ground,  the  valley 
Boghel,  which,  besides  a  fine  grove  of  dum-trees,  exhibits  one  very 
large  and  remarkable  specimen  of  the  tree  called  baure*  in  Hausa,  a 
large  ficus  with  ample  fleshy  leaves  of  beautiful  green.  This  specimen, 
so  far  to  the  north,  measured  not  less  than  twenty-six  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  height  of  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  certainly 
eighty  feet  high,  with  a  full,  widespreading  crown.  I  scarcely  remember 
afterwards  to  have  seen  in  all  Sudan  a  larger  baure  than  this.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  I  heard  the  Guinea-fowl  ("taliat"  or  "tailelt"  in 
Temashight,  "zabo"  in  Hausa);  for  I  did  not  see  it,  the  birds  keeping 
to  the  thick  and  impenetrable  underwood  which  filled  the  intervals 
between  the  dum-trees. 

At  noon  the  wood,  which  was  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
formed  one  continued  and  unbroken  cluster  of  thicket,  in  the  most 
picturesque  state  of  wild  luxuriance,  while  further  on,  where  it  became 
a  little  clearer  of  underwood,  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  sort  of 
wild  melon  ;  but  my  friend  the  blacksmith,  who  took  up  one  of  them 
and  applied  his  teeth  to  it,  threw  it  away  with  such  a  grimace  that  I 
rather  suspect, he  mistook  a  colocynth,  "jan-gunna,"  for  a  melon, 
"  gunna."     Numbers  of  the  Ascfopias  gigantea,  which  never  grows  on 

*  This  tree  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Adansonia,  with  which  it 
has  been  supposed  to  be  identical. 
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a  spot  incapable  of  cultivation,  bore  testimony  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  was  soon  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  small  corn-field  still 
under  cultivation.  Traces  of  former  cultivation  were  evident  on  all 
sides.  There  can  scarcely  be  the  least  doubt  that  these  valleys,  which 
were  expressly  left  to  the  care  of  the  degraded  tribes  or  the  Imghad,  on 
condition  of  their  paying  from  the  produce  a  certain  tribute  to  their 
masters,  once,  presented  a  very  different  aspect ;  but  when  the  power  of 
the  ruler  of  Agades  dwindled  away  to  a  shadow,  and  when  the  Imghad, 
who  received  from  him  their  kaid  or  governor,  "  tagaza,"  ceased  to  fear 
him,  preferring  robbery  and  pillage  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  these 
fine  valleys  were  left  to  themselves,  and  relapsed  into  a  wilderness. 

We  encamped  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  near  the  watercourse, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  water  by  digging,  so  that  we  could  not 
even  cook  a  little  supper.  Further  down  the  valley  there  had  been 
a  copious  supply  of  water;  and  we  had  passed  there  a  numerous 
caravan  of  asses  near  a  large  pool;  but  my  companions,  who  were 
extremely  negligent  in  this  respect,  would  not  then  lay  in  a  supply. 
Several  Tuarek,  or  rather  ImOshagh  and  Imghad,  encamped  around  us 
for  the  night,  and  thus  showed  that  we  were  approaching  a  centre  of 
intercourse. 

Thursday ;  October  10. — Owing  to  our  want  of  water,  we  started  at  a 
very  early  hour,  and,  ascending  gradually,  after  a  little  more  than  three 
miles,  reached  the  height  of  the  pebbly  plateau  on  which  the  town  of 
Agades  has  been  built.  After  having  received  several  accounts  of  this 
naked  "hammada"  or  "tenere"  stretching  out  to  the  distance  of  several 
days,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  by  no  means  so 
dreary  and  monotonous  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  forming  now  and 
then  shallow  depressions  a  few  feet  only  lower  than  the  pebbly  surface, 
and  sometimes  extending  to  a  considerable  distance,  where  plenty  of 
herbage  and  middle-sized  acacia  were  growing.  The  road  was  now 
becoming  frequented,  and  my  companions,  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
pride,  showed  me  in  the  distance  the  high  "Mesallaje,"  or  minaret, 
the  glory  of  Agades.  Having  obtained  a  supply  of  water,  and  quenched 
our  thirst,  to  my  great  astonishment  we  proceeded  to  encamp  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning  in  one  ot  these  shallow  hollows ;  and  I  learnt  that 
we  were  to  stay  here  the  whole  day  till  near  sunset,  in  order  to  enter 
the  town  in  the  dark. 

We  were  here  met  by  two  horsemen  from  Agades  (the  son  of  the 
kadhi  and  a  companion),  who,  I  suppose,  had  come  out  on  purpose 
to  see  us.  They  had  a  very  chevaleresque  look,  and  proved  highly 
interesting  to  me,  as  they  were  the  first  horsemen  I  had  seen  in  the 
country.  The  son  of  the  kadhi,  who  was  a  fine,  tall  man,  was  well 
dressed  in  a  tobe  and  trousers  of  silk  and  cotton  ;  he  carried  only  an 
iron  spear  besides  his  sword  and  dagger,  but  no  shield.  But  for  me 
the  most  interesting  part  of  their  attire  was  their  stirrups,  which  are 
almost  European  in  shape,  but  made  of  copper.  Of  this  metal  were 
made  also  the  ornaments  on  the  harness  of  their  horses ;  their  saddles 
also  were  very  unlike  what  I  had  yet  seen  in  these  countries,  and  nearly 
the  same  as  the  old  Arab  saddle,  which  differs  little  from  the  English. 
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While  encamped  here,  I  bought  from  Hamma  a  black  Sudan  tobe, 
which,  worn  over  another  very  large  white  tobe  or  shirt,  and  covered 
with  a  white  bernus,  gave  me  an  appearance  more  suited  to  the  country, 
'while  the  stains  of  indigo  soon  made  my  complexion  a  few  shades 
darker.  This  exterior  accommodation  to  the  custom  of  the  natives  my 
friend  Himma  represented  as  essential  for  securing  the  success  of  my 
undertaking ;  and  it  had,  besides,  the  advantage  that  it  gave  rise  to  the 
rumour  that  the  Sultan  of  Agades  himself  had  presented  me  with  this 
dress. 

At  length,  when  the  sun  was  almost  down,  and^  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Kel-ger6s  and  Itisan  (who  had  come  to  Agades  in  very  great 
numbers,  in  order  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  Bilma  after  the 
investiture  of  the  new  Sultan)  had  retreated  to  their  encampments  at 
some  distance  from  the  town,  we  started,  and  were  soon  met  by  several 
people,  who  came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  my  companions.  On 
entering  the  town,  we  passed  through  a  half-deserted  quarter,  and  at 
length  reached  the  house  of  Annur,  where  we  were  to  take  up  our 
abode.  But  arriving  in  a  new  place  at  night  is  never  very  pleasant,  and 
must  be  still  less  so  where  there  are  no  lamps  ;  it  therefore  took  us  some 
time  to  make  ourselves  tolerably  comfortable.  But  I  was  fortunate  in 
receiving  hospitable  treatment  from  our  travelling  companion  'Abd  el 
Kader,  who,  being  lodged  in  a  chamber  close  to  mine,  sent  me  a  well- 
prepared  dish  of  kuskusu,  made  of  Indian  corn.  I  could  not  relish  the 
rice  sent  by  one  of  Annur's  wives,  who  resides  here,  owing  to  its  not 
being  seasoned  with  any  salt,  a  practice  to  which  I  became  afterwards 
more  accustomed,  but  which  rather  astonished  me  in  a  country  the 
entire  trade  of  which  consists  in  salt. 

Having  spread  my  mat  and  carpet  on  the  floor,  I  slept  well,  in  the 
pleasing  consciousness  of  having  successfully  reached  this  first  object  of 
my  desires,  and  dreaming  of  the  new  sphere  of  inquiry  on  which  I  had 
entered. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AGADES. 

Friday ;  October  II. — Early  in  the  morning  the  whole  body  of  people 
from  Tawat  who  were  residing  in  the  place,  cAbd  el  Kader  at  their  head, 
paid  me  a  visit.  The  Tawatiye  are  still,  at  the  present  time  (like  their 
forefathers  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago),  the  chief  merchants  in 
Agades  ;  and  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  this  market,  for, 
having  but  small  means,  and  being  more  like  pedlars  or  retail  dealers, 
they  sit  quietly  down  with  their  little  stock,  and  try  to  make  the  most  of 
it  by  buying  negro  millet  when  it  is  cheap,  and  retailing  it  when  it 
becomes  dear.  Speculation  in  grain  is  now  the  principal  business 
transacted  in  Agades,  since  the  branches  of  commerce  of  which  I  shall 
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speak  further  on,  and  which  once  made  the  place  rich  and  important, 
have  been  diverted  into  other  channels.  Here  I  will  only  remark  that 
it  is  rather  curious  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tawat,  though  enterprising 
travellers,  never  become  rich.  Almost  all  the  money  with  which  they' 
trade  belongs  to  the  people  of  Ghadames ;  and  their  profits  only  allow 
them  to  dress  and  live  well,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  Till  recently, 
the  Kel-owi  frequented  the  market  of  Tawat,  while  they  were  excluded 
from  those  of  Ghat  and  Murzuk ;  but  at  present  the  contrary  takes  place, 
and,  while  they  are  admitted  in  the  two  latter  places,  Tawat  has  been 
closed  against  them. 

Several  of  these  Tawatiye  were  about  to  return  to  their  native  country, 
and  were  anxiously  seeking  information  as  to  the  time  when  the  cara- 
van of  the  Sakomaren,  which  had  come  to  Tin-t£llust,  intended  to  start 
on  their  return  journey,  as  they  wished  to  go  in  their  company.  Among 
them  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  'Abdallah,  with  whom  I  became  after- 
wards very  intimate,  and  obtained  from  him  a  great  deal  of  information. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  that  quarter  of  the  African  continent 
which  lies^  between  Taw&t,  Timbuktu,  and  Agades,  having  been  six 
times  to  Agades  and  five  times  to  Timbuktu,  and  was  less  exacting 
than  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  The  most  interesting  circumstance 
which  I  learnt  from  them  to-day  was  the  identity  of  the  Emgedesi 
language  with  that  of  Timbuktu,  a  fact  of  which  I  had  no  previous 
idea,  thinking  that  the  Hausa  language,  as  it  was  the  vulgar  tongue^  of  the 
whole  of  Asben,  was  the  indigenous  language  of  the  natives  of  Agades. 
But  about  this  most  interesting  fact  I  shall  say  more  afterwards. 

When  the  Tawatiye  were  about  to  go  away,  Amagay,  or  Maggi,  as 
he  is  generally  called,  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  Sultan,  came  ;  and  I  was 
ordered  by  my  Kel-owi  companions,  who  had  put  on  all  their  finery,  to 
make  myself  ready  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Sultan.  Throwing,  therefore, 
my  white  helali  bernus  over  my  black  tobe,  and  putting  on  my  richly 
ornamented  Ghadamsi  shoes,  which  formed  my  greatest  finery,  I  took 
up  the  letters  and  the  treaty,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  my  servant 
Mohammed  to  assist  me  in  getting  it  signed ;  but  he  refused  to  perform 
any  such  service,  regarding  it  as  a  very  gracious  act  on  his  part  that  he 
went  with  me  at  all. 

The  streets  and  the  market-places  were  still  empty  when  we  went 
through  them,  which  left  upon  me  the  impression  of  a  deserted  place 
of  bygone  times ;  for  even  in  the  most  important  and  central  quarters  of 
the  town  most  of  the  dwelling-houses  were  in  ruins.  Some  meat  was 
lying  ready  for  sale,  and  a  bullock  was-  tied  to  a  stake,  while  numbers 
of  large  vultures,  distinguished  by  their  long  naked  neck,  of  reddish 
colour,  and  their  dirty-greyish  plumage,  were  sitting  on  the  pinnacles  of 
the  crumbling  walls,  ready  to  pounce  upon  any  kind  of  offal.  These 
natural  scavengers  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  constant  inhabitants  of 
all  the  market-places,  not  only  in  this  town,  but  in  all  places  in  the 
interior.  Directing  our  steps  by  the  high  watch-tower,  which,  although 
built  only  of  clay  and  wood,  yet,  on  account  of  its  contrast  to  the  low 
dwelling-houses  around,  forms  a  conspicuous  object,  we  reached  the 
gate  which  leads  into  the  palace  or  f&da,  a  small  separate  quarter,  with  a 
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large,  irregular  courtyard,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  larger  and 
smaller  dwellings.  Even  these  were  partly  in  ruins ;  and  one  or  two 
wretched  conical  cottages  built  of  reeds  and  grass,  in  the  midst  of  them, 
showed  anything  but  a  regard  to  cleanliness.  The  house,  however,  in 
which  the  Sultan  himself  dwelt  proved  to  have  been  recently  repaired, 
and  had  a  neat  and  orderly  appearance  ;  the  wall  was  nicely  polished, 
and  the  gate  newly  covered  in  with  boards  made  of  the  stem  of  the 
dum-trec,  and  furnished  with  a  door  of  the  same  material. 

We  seated  ourselves  apart,  on  the  right  side  of  a  vestibule,  which,  as 
is  the  case  of  all  the  houses  of  this  place,  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  room  by  a  low  balustrade,  about  ten  inches  high,  and  in  this  shape : 
^  ^  ^.  Meanwhile,  Maggi  had  announced  us  to  his  Majesty, 
Mill  1  ^^"-^— 1  and,  coming  back,  conducted  us  into  the  adjoining  room, 
where  he  had  taken  his  seat.  It  was  separated  from  the  vestibule  by 
a  very  heavy  wooden  door,  and  was  far  more  decent  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. It  was  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  every  direction,  the  rather 
low  roof  being  supported  by  two  short  and  massive  columns  of  clay, 
slightly  decreasing  in  thickness  towards  the  top,  and  furnished  with  a 
simple  abacus,    over  which  one  layer  of  large  boards  was  placed   in 


the  breadth,  and  two  in  the  depth  of  the  room,  sustaining  the  roof, 
formed  of  lighter  boards.  These  are  covered  in  with  branches,  over 
which  mats  are  spread,  the  whole  being  completed  with  a  layer  of  clay. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  between  the  two  columns,  was  a  heavy 
door  giving  access  into  the  interior  of  the  house,  while  a  large  opening 
on  either  side  admitted  the  light. 

'Abd  el  Kaderi,  the  son  of  the  Sultan  el  Bakiri,  was  seated  between 
the  column  to  the  right  and  the  wall,  and  appeared  to  be  a  tolerably 
stout  man,  with  large,  benevolent  features,  as  far  as  the  white  shawl 
wound  around  his  face  would  allow  us  to  perceive.  The  white  colour 
of  the  litham,  and  that  of  his  shirt,  which  was  of  grey  hue,  together 
with  his  physiognomy,  at  once  announced  him  as  not  belonging  to  the 
Tuarek  race.  Having  saluted  him  one  after  the  other,  we  took  our 
seats  at  some  distance  opposite  to  him,  when,  after  having  asked 
Hamma  some  complimentary  questions  with  regard  to  the  old  chief, 
he  called  me  to  come  near  to  him,  and  in  a  very  kind  manner  entered 
into  conversation  with  me,  asking  me  about  the  English  nation,  of 
which,  notwithstanding  all  their  power,  he  had,  in  his  retired  spot, 
never  before  heard,  not  suspecting  that  "  English  powder  "  was  derived 
from  them. 

After  explaining  to  him  how  the  English,  although  placed  at  such  an 
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immense  distance,  wished  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  all  the 
chiefs  and  great  men  on  the  earth,  in  order  to  establish  peaceable  and 
legitimate  intercourse  with  them,  I  delivered  to  him  Annur's  and  Mr. 
Richardson's  letters,  and  begged  him  to  forward  another  letter  to  'Ah'yu, 
the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  wherein  we  apologized  for  our  incapability,  after 
the  heavy  losses  and  the  many  extortions  we  had  suffered,  of  paying 
him  at  present  a  visit  in  his  capital,  expressing  to  cAbd  el  Kader,  at  the 
same  time,  how  unjustly  we  had  been  treated  by  tribes  subject  to  his 
dominion,  who  had  deprived  us  of  nearly  all  the  presents  we  were 
bringing  with  us  for  himself  and  the  other  princes  of  Sudan.  While 
expressing  his  indignation  on  this  account,  and  regretting  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  go  on  directly  to  S6koto,  whither  he  would  have  sent  me 
with  the  greatest  safety,  in  company  with  the  salt-caravan  of  the 
K6l-geres,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  vent  to  his  astonishment  that, 
although  young,  I  had  already  performed  journeys  so  extensive,  he 
dismissed  us,  after  we  had  placed  before  him  the  parcel  containing  the 
presents  destined  for  him.  The  whole  conversation,  not  only  with  me, 
;  but  also  with  my  companions,  was  in  the  Hausa  language.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  broached  to  him  the  treaty  at  once,  but  the  moment 
was  not  favourable. 

On  the  whole,  I  look  upon  YAbd  el  Kader  as  a  man  of  great  worth, 
though  devoid  of  energy.  All  the  people  assured  me  that  he  was  the 
rbest  of  the  family  to  which  the  Sultan  of  Agades  belongs.  He  had 
I  been  already  Sultan  before,  but,  a  few  years  ago,  was  deposed,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  H&med  e'  Rufay,  whom  he  again  succeeded ;  but  in 
1853,  while  I  was  in  Sokoto,  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  resign  in 
favour  of  the  former. 

While  returning  with  my  companions  to  our  lodging,  we  met  six  of 
Boro's  sons,  among  whom  our  travelling  companion  Haj  'Ali  was. 
distinguished  for  his  elegance.  They  were  going  to  the  palace  in  order 
to  perform  their  office  as  "  fadawa-n-serki "  (royal  courtiers),  and  were 
very  complaisant  when  they  were  informed  that  I  had  been  graciously 
received  by  his  Majesty.  Having  heard  from  them  that  Boro,  since  his 
return,  had  been  ill  with  fever,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  induce  my 
followers  to  accompany  me  on  a  visit  to  him.  Mohammed  Boro  has 
a  nice  little  house  for  a  town  like  Agades,  situated  on  the  small  area 
,  called  Er&rar-n-sakan,  or  "  the  Place  of  the  Young  Camels."  It  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  The  house  itself  consists  of  two 
storeys,  and  furnishes  a  good  specimen  of  the  better 
houses  of  the  town  ;  its  interior  was  nicely  white* 


Ha  washed.  B6ro,  who  was  greatly  pleased  with  our 
I  visit,  received  us  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and 
when  we  left  accompanied  us  a  long  way  down  the 
street.  Though  he  holds  no  office  at  present,  he  is  nevertheless  a  very 
important  personage,  not  only  in  Agades,  but  even  in  Sokoto,  where  he 
is  regarded  as  the  wealthiest  merchant.  He  has  a  little  republic  of  his 
own  (like  the  venerable  patriarchs),  of  not  less  than  about  fifty  sons, 
with  their  families  ;  but  he  still  possesses  such  energy  and  enterprise 
that  in  1854  he  was  about  to  undertake  another  pilgrimage  to  Mckka. 
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When  I  had  returned  to  my  quarters,  Maggi  brought  me,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  my  presents,  a  fat,  large-sized  ram  from  'Abd  el 
Kader,  which  was  an  excellent  proof  that  good  meat  can  be  got  here. 
There  is  a  place  called  Aghillad,  three  or  four  days'  journey  west  from 
.Agades,  which  is  said  to  be  very  rich  in  cattle.  On  this  occasion  I  gaye 
to  the  influential  eunuch,  for  himself,  an  aliyafu,  or  subeta,  a  white 
shawl  with  a  red  border.  In  the  afternoon  I  took  another  walk  through 
the  town,  first  to  the  Erazar-n-sakan,  which,  though  it  had  been  quiet 
in  the  morning,  exhibited  now  a  busy  scene,  about  fifty  camels  being 
offered  for  sale,  most  of  them  very  young,  and  the  older  ones  rather 
indifferent.  But  while  the  character  of  the  article  for  sale  could  not  be 
estimated  very  high,  that  of  the  men  employed  in  the  business  of  the 
market  attracted  my  full  attention. 

They  were  tall  men,  with  broad,  coarse  features,  very  different  from 
any  I  had  seen  before,  and  with  long  hair  hanging  down  upon  their 
shoulders  and  over  their  face,  in  a  way  which  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Tuarek  ;  but  upon  f  inquiry  I  learnt  that  they  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
the  Ighdalen,  or  Eghedel,  a  very  curious  mixed  tribe  of  Berber  and 
Songhay  blood,  and  speaking  the  S6nghay  language.  The  mode  of 
buying  and  selling,  also,  was  very  peculiar ;  for  the  price  was  neither 
fixed  in  dollars,  nor  in  shells,  but  either  in  merchandise  of  various 
descriptions,  such  as  calico,  shawls,  tobes,  or  in  Negro  millet,  which  is 
the  real  standard  of  the  market  of  Agades  at  the  present  time,  while, 
during  the  period  of  its  prime,  it  was  apparently  the  gold  of  Gagho. 
This  way  of  buying  or  selling  is  called  "  karba."  There  was  a  very 
animated  scene  between  two  persons,  and  to  settle  the  dispute  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  "  serki-n-k£swa,"  who  for  every  camel  sold  in 
the  market  receives  three  "  rejel." 

From  this  place  we  went  to  the  vegetable-market,  or  "k&swa-n- 
delelti,"  *  which  wras  but  poorly  supplied,  only  cucumbers  and  molukhia 
(or  Corchorus  olito?ius)  being  procurable  in  considerable  plenty. 
Passing  thence  to  the  butchers'  market,  we  found  it  very  well  supplied, 
and  giving  proof  that  the  town  was  not  yet  quite  deserted,  although 
some  strangers  were  just  gathering  for  the  installation  of  the  Sultan,  as 
well  as  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  holiday,  the  'Aid  el  keblr,  or 
Salla-leja.  I  will  only  observe  that  this  market  (from  its  name,  "  k&swa- 
n-rakoma,"  or  "  yObu  yoewoeni  ")  seems  evidently  to  have  , 
been  formerly  the  market  where  full-grown  camels  were 
sold.  We  then  went,. to  the  third  market,  called  katanga, 
where,  in  a  sort  of  hall  supported  by  the  stems  of  the 
dum-tree,  about  six  or  seven  women  were  exhibiting,  on  a 
sort  of  frame,  a  variety  of  small  things,  such  as  beads 
and  necklaces,  sandals,  small  oblong  tin  boxes  such  as 
the  Kel-owi  wear  for  carrying  charms,  small  leather  boxes  of  the  shape 
here  represented,  but  of  all  possible  sizes,  from  the  diameter  of  an  inch 
to  as  much  as  six  inches.  They  are  very  neatly  made,  in  different 
colours,  and  are  used  for  tobacco,  perfumes,  and  other  purposes,  and 
are  called  "  botta."     I  saw  here  also  a  very  nice  plate  of  copper,  which 

*  Delelti  is  not  a  Hausa  word. 
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I  wanted  to  buy  the  next  day,  but  found  that  it  was  sold.  A  donkey- 
saddle,  "akomar,"  and  a  camel-saddle,  or  "  kiri,"  were  exposed  for  sale. 
The  name  "katanga"  serves,  I  think,  to  explain  the  name  by  which 
the  former  (now  deserted)  capital  of  Yoruba  is  generally  known ;  I 
mean  Katunga,  which  name  is  given  to  it  only  by  the  Hausa  and 
other  neighbouring  tribes. 

I  then  went,  with  Mohammed  "  the  Foolish  "  and  another  Kel-owi,  to 
a  shoemaker  who  lived  in  the  south-western  quarter  of  the  town,  and  I 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  here  Berbers  as  artisans  ;  for  even  if  the 
shoemaker  was  an  Amghi,  and  not  a  free  Am6shagh  (though  from  his 
frank  and  noble  bearing  I  had  reason  to  suspect  the  latter),  at  least  he 
understood  scarcely  a  word  of  H&usa,  and  all  the  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  Uraghiye.  He  and  his  assistants  were  busy  in  making 
neat  sandals  ;  and  a  pair  of  very  handsome  ones,  which  indeed  could 
not  be  surpassed,  either  in  neatness  or  in  strength,  by  the  best  that  are 
made  in  Kan6,  were  just  ready,  and  formed  the  object  of  a  long  and 
unsuccessful  bargaining.  The  following  day,  however,  Mohammed 
succeeded  in  obtaining  them  for  a  mithk&l.  My  shoes  formed  a  great 
object  of  curiosity  for  these  Emgedesi  shoemakers,  and  they  confessed 
their  inability  to  produce  anything  like  them.  On  returning  to  our 
quarters  we  met  several  horsemen,  with  whom  I  was  obliged  to  enter 
into  a  longer  conversation  than  I  liked,  in  the  streets.  I  now  observed 
that  several  of  them  were  armed  with  the  bow  and  arrow  instead  of  the 
spear.  Almost  all  the  horses  are  dressed  with  the  "  karaurawa " 
(strings  of  small  bells  attached  to  their  heads),  which  make  a  great 
noise,  and  sometimes  create  a  belief  that  a  great  host  is  advancing,  when 
there  are  only  a  few  of  these  horsemen.  The  horses  in  general  were  in 
indifferent  condition,  though  of  tolerable  size ;  of  course  they  are  ill  fed, 
in  a  place  where  grain  is  comparatively  dear.  The  rider  places  only  his 
great  toe  in  the  stirrup,  the  rest  of  the  foot  remaining  outside. 

The  occurrences  of  the  day  were  of  so  varied  a  nature,  opening 
to  me  a  glance  into  an  entirely  new  region  of  life,  that  I  had  ample 
material  for  my  evening's  meditation,  when  I  lay  stretched  out  on  my 
mat  before  the  door  of  my  dark  and  close  room.  Nor  was  my  bodily 
comfort  neglected,  the  Sultan  being  so  kind  and  attentive  as  to  send 
me  a  very  palatable  dish  of  "  finkdso,"  a  sort  of  thick  pancake  made 
of  wheat,  and  well  buttered,  which,  after  the  Unpalatable  food  I  had 
had  in  Tintellust,  appeared  to  me  the  greatest  luxury  in  the  world. 

Saturday,  October  12. — Having  thus  obtained  a  glance  into  the  interior 
of  the  town,  I  was  anxious  to  get  a  view  of  the  whole  of  it,  and  as- 
cending, the  following  morning,  the  terrace  of  our  house,  obtained  my 
object  entirely,  the  whole  town  being  spread  out  before  my  eyes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eastern  quarter.  The  town  is  built  on  a  level,  which 
is  only  interrupted  by  small  hills  formed  of  rubbish  heaped  up  in  the 
midst  of  it  by  the  negligence  of  the  people.  Excepting  these,  the  line 
formed  by  the  flat-terraced  houses  is  interrupted  only  by  the  mesallaje 
(which  formed  my  basis  for  laying  down  the  plan  of  the  town),  besides 
about  fifty  or  fifty-five  dwellings  raised  to  two  storeys,  and  by  three 
dum-trees   and   five  or  six    talha-trees.      Our  house    also   had   been 
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originally  provided  with  an  upper  storey,  or  rather  with  a  single  garret 
— for  generally  the  upper  storey  consists  of  nothing  else ;  but  it  had 
yielded  to  time,  and  only  served  to  furnish  amusement  to  my  foolish 
friend  Mohammed,  who  never  failed,  when  he  found  me  on  the  terrace, 
to  endeavour  to  throw  me  down  the  breach.  Our  old  close-handed 
friend  Annur  did  not  seem  to  care  much  for  the  appearance  of  his 
palace  in  the  town,  and  kept  his  wife  here  on  rather  short  allowance. 
By-and-by,  as  I  went  every  day  to  enjoy  this  panorama,  I  was  able 
to  make  a  faithful  view  of  the  western  quarter  of  the  town  as  seen  from 
hence,  which  gives  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  place  than  any  verbal 
description  could  do. 

About  noon  the  amanokal  sent  his  musicians  to  honour  me  and  my 
companions  with  a  performance  ;  they  were  four  or  five  in  number,  and 
were  provided  with  the  instruments  usual  in  Sudan,  in  imitation  of  the 
Arabs.  More  interesting  was  the  performance  of  a  single  "  maimolo," 
who  visited  us  after  we  had  honourably  rewarded  the  royal  musicians, 
and  accompanied  his  play,  on  a  three-stringed  "molo,"  or  guitar,  with 
an  extemporaneous  song. 

My  companions  then  took  me  to  the  house  of  the  kadhi,  after  having 
paid  a  short  visit  to  the  camel-market.  The  kadhi,  or  here  rather  alkali, 
who  lives  a  little  south-west  from  the  mosque,  in  a  house  entirely 
detached  on  all  sides,  was  sitting  with  the  mufti  in  the  vestibule  of  his 
dwelling,  where  sentence  is  pronounced,  and  after  a  few  compliments, 
proceeded  to  hear  the  case  of  my  companions,  who  had  a  law-suit 
against  a  native  of  the  town,  named  Wa-n-seres,  and  evidently  of 
Berber  origin.  Evidence  was  adduced  to  the  effect  that  he  had  sold 
a  she-camel  which  had  been  stolen  from  the  Kel-owi,  while  he  (the 
defendant)  on  his  part  proved  that  he  had  bought  it  from  a  man  who 
swore  that  it  was  not  a  stolen  camel.  The  pleas  of  both  parties  having 
been  heard,  the  judge  decided  in  favour  of  Wa-n-seres.  The  whole 
transaction  was  carried  on  in  Temashight,  or  rather  in  Uraghiye.  Then 
came  another  party,  and  while  their  case  was  being  heard  we  went 
out  and  sat  down  in  front  of  the  house,  under  the  shade  of  a  sort  of 
verandah  consisting  of  mats  supported  by  long  stakes,  after  which  we 
took  leave  of  the  kadhi,  who  did  not  seem  to  relish  my  presence,  and 
afterwards  showed  no  very  friendly  feelings  towards  me. 

While  my  lazy  companions  wanted  to  go  home,  I  fortunately  per- 
suaded Mohammed,  after  much  reluctance,  to  accompany  me  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  town,  where,  lonely  and  deserted  as  it  seemed 
to  be,  it  was  not  prudent  for  me  to  go  alone,  as  I  might  have  easily 
got  into  some  difficulty.  My  servant  Amankay  was  still  quite  lame 
with  the  guineaworm ;  and  Mohammed,  the  Tunisian  shushan,  had 
reached  such  a  pitch  of  insolence  when  he  saw  me  alone  among  a 
fanatical  population  that  I  had  given  him  up  entirely.  First,  leaving 
the  fada  to  our  right,  we  went  out  through  the  "  k6fa-n- Alkali ; "  for 
here  the  walls,  which  have  been  swept  away  entirely  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town,  have  still  preserved  some  degree  of  elevation,  though  in 
many  places  one  may  easily  climb  over  them.  On  issuing  from  the 
gate  I  was  struck  with  the  desolate  character  of  the  country  on  this  side 
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of  the  town,  though  it  was  enlivened  by  women  and  slaves  going  to 
fetch  water  from  the  principal  well  (which  is  distant  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  gate),  all  the  water  inside  the  town  being  of  bad  quality  for 
drinking.  At  some  distance  from  the  gate  were  the  ruins  of  an  extensive 
suburb  called  Ben  Gottara,  half  covered  with  sand,  and  presenting  a 
very  sorry  spectacle.  It  was  my  design  to  go  round  the  southern  part 
of  the  town  ;  but  my  companion  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  too 
much  afraid  of  the  Kel-geres,  whose  encampment  lay  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  walls.  So  we  re-entered  it,  and  followed  the  northern 
border  of  its  deserted  southern  quarter,  where  only  a  few  houses  are 
still  inhabited.  Here  I  found  three  considerable  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  which  had  collected  in  deep  hollows  from  whence,  probably,  the 
materials  for  building  had  been  taken,  though  their  form  was  a  tolerably 
regular  oval.  They  have  each  a  separate  name,  the  westernmost  being 
called  from  the  Mas  rata,  who  have  given  their  name  to  the  whole 
western  quarter,  as  well  as  to  a  small  gate  still  in  existence  ;  the  next, 
southwards  from  the  kofa-n-Alkali,  is  called  (in  Emgedesiye)  "  Masrata- 
hogu-me,"  for  the  three  languages — the  Temashight  or  Tarkiye,  the 
Gober  or  Hausa  language,  and  the  Songhay-  or  Sonrhay-kini — are  very 
curiously  mixed  together  in  the  topography  of  this  town,  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  mixture  oC  these  three  different  national  elements. 
This  mixture  of  languages  was  well  calculated  to  make  the  office  of 
interpreter  in  this  place  very  important,  and  the  class  of  such  men  a 
very  numerous  one. 

In  the  Masrata  pool,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  two  horses 
were  swimming,  while  women  were  busy  washing  clothes.  The  water 
has  a  strong  taste  of  salt,  which  is  also  the  case  with  two  of  the  three 
wells  still  in  use  within  the  town.  Keeping  from  the  easternmost  pool 
(which  is  called,  like  the  whole  quarter  around,  Terjemane,  from  the 
interpreters  whose  dwellings  were  chiefly  hereabout)  a  little  more  to 
the  south-east,  I  was  greatly  pleased  at  finding  among  the  ruins  in  the 
south-eastern  quarter,  between  the  quarters  Akafan  arina  and  Imurdan, 
some  very  well-built  and  neatly  polished  houses,  the  walls  of  which 
were  of  so  excellent  workmanship  that  even  after  having  been  deprived 
of  their  roofs,  for  many  years,  perhaps,  they  had  sustained  scarcely  any 
injury.  One  of  them  was  furnished  with  ornamented  niches,  and  by 
the  remains  of  pipes,  and  the  whole  arrangement  bore  evident  traces 
of  warm  baths.  Music  and  song  diverted  us  in  the  evening,  while  we 
rested  on  our  mats  in  the  different  corners  of  our  courtyard. 

Sunday,  October  13. — My  Kel-owi  companions  regaled  me  with  a 
string  of  dates  from  Fashi,  the  westernmost  oasis  of  the  Tebu,  or,  as 
the  Tuarek  call  them,  Berauni.  But  instead  of  indulging  myself  in  this 
luxury,  I  laid  it  carefully  aside  as  a  treat  for  my  visitors,  to  whom  I 
had  (so  small  were  my  means  at  present)  neither  coffee  nor  sugar  to 
offer.  I  then  accompanied  my  friends  once  more  to  the  Alkali ;  but  the 
litigation  which  was  going  on  being  tedious,  I  left  them,  and  returned 
quite  alone  through  the  town,  sitting  down  a  moment  with  the  Tawatiye, 
who  generally  met  at  the  house  of  the  Emgedesi  Idder,  a  sort  of  Tawati 
agent  and  an  intelligent  man. 
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When  I  returned  to  our  house  I  found  there  a  very  interesting  young 
man  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ighdalen,  with  a  round  face,  very  regular  and 
agreeable  features,  fine  lively  black  eyes,  and  an  olive  complexion  only 
a  few  shades  darker  than  that  of  an  Italian  peasant.  His  hair  was 
black,  and  about  four  inches  long,  standing  upright,  but  cut  away  all 
round  the  ears,  which  gave  it  a  still  more  bristling  appearance.  I  hoped 
to  see  him  again,  but  lost  sight  of  him  entirely.  The  Arabs  call  these 
people  Arab-Tuarek,  indicating  that  they  are  a  mixed  race  between 
the  Arab  and  Berber  nation  ;  and  their  complexion  agrees  well  with  this 
designation,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  speak  a  Stinghay  dialect. 
They  possess  scarcely  anything  except  camels,  and  are  regarded,  as  a 
kind  of  Merabetin.     I  afterwards  went  to  call  upon  our  old  friend  Annur 


Karami,  from  Aghwau,  who  had  come  to  Agades  a  day  or  two  before  us, 
and  had  accompanied  me  also  on  my  visit  to  the  Sultan.  He  lived, 
together  with  my  amiable  young  friend  the  Tinylkum  Sliman,  in  the 
upper  storey,  or  soro,  of  a  house,  and  when  I  called  was  very  busy 
selling  fine  Egyptian  sheep-leather  called  kurna  (which  is  in  great 
request  here,  particularly  that  of  a  green  colour)  to  a  number  of  lively 
females,  who  are  the  chief  artisans  in  leather-work.  Some  of  them 
were  of  tolerably  good  appearance,  with  light  complexion  and  regular 
Arab  features.  When  the  women  were  gone  Annur  treated  me  with 
fura  or  ghussub-water  ;  and  young  Sliman,  who  felt  some  little  remorse 
for  not  having  been  able  to  withstand  the  charms  of,  the  Emg6desiye 
coquettes,  told  me  that  he  was  about  to  marry  a  Ma-Asbenchi  girl,  and 
that  the  wedding  would  be  celebrated  in  a  few  days.  As  to  the  fura, 
people  who  eat  or  rather  drink  it  together  squat  down  round  the  bowl, 
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wliere  a  large  spoon,  the  "  ludde,"  sometimes  very  neatly  worked,  got 
round,  everybody  taking  a  spoonful  and  passing  the  spoon  to  his  neigh- 
bour.    On  the  previous  page  is  a  drawing  of  this  drinking-spoon, 
well  as  of  the  common  spoon,  both  of  ordinary  workmanship. 

The  houses  in  Agades  do  not  possess  all  the  conveniences  which  or 
would  expect  to  find  in  houses  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  but  here,  as  in 
many  Italian  towns,  the  principle  of  the  da  per  tutto,  which  astonished 
Goethe  so  much  at  Rivoli,  on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  is  in  full  force,  being 
greatly  assisted  by  the  many  ruined  houses  which  are  to  be  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  town.  But  the  free  nomadic  inhabitant  of  the 
wilderness  does  not  like  this  custom,  and  rather  chooses  to  retreat  into 
the  open  spots  outside  the  town.  The  insecurity  of  the  country  and 
the  feuds  generally  raging  oblige  them  still  to  congregate,  even  on  such 
occasions.  When  they  reach  some  conspicuous  tree  the  spears  are  all 
stuck  into  the  ground,  and  the  party  separates  behind  the  bushes  ;  after 
which  they  again  "meet  together  under  the  tree,  and  return  in  solemn 
procession  into  the  town. 

By  making  such  little  excursions  / 1  became  acquainted  with  the 
shallow  depressions  which  surround  Agades,  and  which  are  not  without 
importance  for  the  general  relations  of  the  town,  while  they  afford 
fodder  for  any  caravan  visiting  the  market,  and  also  supply  the  inhabit- 
ants with  very  good  water.  The  name  of  the  depression  to  the  north 
is  Tagurast,  that  to  the  south-west  Mermeru ;  towards  the  south-east 
Ameluli,  with  a  few  kitchen-gardens  ;  and  another  a  little  further  on, 
south-south-east,  Tesak-n-talle  ;  while  at  a  greater  distance,  to  the  west, 
is  Tara-bere  (meaning  "  the  wide  area,"  or  plain,  "  baba-n-sarari "). 
Unfortunately,  the  dread  my  companions  had  of  the  Kel-geres  did  not 
allow  me  to  visit  the  valleys  at  a  greater  distance,  the  principal  of  which 
is  that  called  el  Hakhsas,  inhabited  by  Imghad,  and  famous  for  its 
vegetable  productions,  with  which  the  whole  town  is  supplied. 

Mohammed  the  Foolish  succeeded  in  the  evening  in  getting  me  into 
some  trouble,  which  gave  him  great  delight ;  for  seeing  that  I  took  more 
than  common  interest  in  a  national  dance,  accompanied  with  a  song, 
which  was  going  on  at  some  distance  east-north-east  from  our  house, 
he  assured  me  that  Hamma  was  there,  and  had  told  him  that  I  might 
go  and  join  in  their  amusement.  Unfortunately,  I  was  too  easily 
induced  ;  and  hanging  only  a  cutlass  over  my  shoulder,  I  went  thither 
unaccompanied,  sure  of  finding  my  protector  in  the  merry  crowd.  It 
was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  moon  shining  very  brightly  on  the 
scene.  Having  first  viewed  it  from  some  distance,  I  approached  very 
near,  in  order  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  dancers.  Four  young  men, 
placed  opposite  to  each  other  in  pairs,  were  dancing  with  warlike 
motions,  and,  stamping  the  ground  violently  with  the  left  foot,  turned 
round  in  a  circle,  the  motions  being  accompanied  by  the  energetic 
clapping  of  hands  of  a  numerous  ring  of  spectators.  It  was  a  very 
interesting  sight,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  stay  longer ;  but  finding 
that  Hamma  was  not  present,  and  that  all  the  people  were  young,  and 
many  of  them  buzawe,  I  followed  the  advice  of  'Abdu,  one  of  Annur's 
slaves,  who  was  among  the  crowd,  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible.     I 
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had,  however,  retraced  my  steps  but  a  short  way  when,  with  the  war- 
cry  of  Islam,  and  drawing  their  swords,  all  the  young  men  rushed  after 
me.  Being,  however,  a  short  distance  in  advance,  and  fortunately  not 
meeting  with  any  one  in  the  narrow  street,  I  reached  our  house  without 
being  obliged  to  make  use  of  my  weapon  ;  but  my  friends  the  Kel-owi 
seeing  me  in  trouble,  had  thrown  the  chain  over  the  door  of  our  house, 
and,  with  a  malicious  laugh,  left  me  outside  with  my  pursuers ;  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  draw  my  cutlass  in  order  to  keep  them  at  bay,  though,  if 
they  had  made  a  serious  attack,  I  should  have  fared  ill  enough  with  my 
short,  blunt  European  weapon,  against  their  long,  sharp  swords.  I  was 
rather  angry  with  my  barbarous  companions,  particularly  with  Moham- 
med, and  when  after  a  little  delay  they  opened  the  door,  I  loaded  my 
pistols  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  that  troubled  me.  How- 
ever, I  soon  felt  convinced  that  the  chief  fault  was  my  own ;  and  in 
order  to  obliterate  the  bad  impression  which  this  little  adventure  was 
likely  to  make  in  the  town,  particularly  as  the  great  Mohammedan  feast 
was  at  hand,  which  of  course  could  not  but  strengthen  greatly  the  pre- 
judice against  a  Christian,  I  resolved  to  stay  at  home  the  next  few  days. 
This  I  could  do  the  more  easily  as  the  terrace  of  our  house  allowed  me 
to  observe  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  place. 

I  therefore  applied  myself  entirely  for  a  few  days  to  the  study  of  the 
several  routes  which,  with  the  assistance  of  'Abdallah,  I  had  been  able  to 
collect  from  different  people,  and  which  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix, 
and  to  the  language  of  Agades.  For  though  I  had  left  all  my  books 
behind  at  Tin-tellust,  except  that  volume  of  "  Prichard's  Researches  " 
which  treats  of  Africa,  I  had  convinced  myself,  from  the  specimens 
which  he  gives  of  the  language  of  Timbuktu,  that  the  statement  of  my 
friends  from  Taw£t  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  languages  of  the 
two  places  was  quite  correct,  only  with  this  qualification,  that  here 
this  language  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  intercourse  with  the 
Berbers,  from  whom  sundry  words  were  borrowed,  while  the  Arabic 
seemed  to  have  had  little  influence  beyond  supplanting  the  numerals 
from  4  upwards.  I  was  also  most  agreeably  surprised  and  gratified 
to  find  this  identity  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Agades 
give  the  Tuarek  in  general  the  name  under  which  that  tribe  of  them 
which  lives  near  Timbuktu  and  along  the  Niger  had  become  known  to 
Mungo  Park  in  those  quarters  where  the  language  of  Timbuktu  is 
spoken.  This  was  indeed  very  satisfactory,  as  the  native  name  of  that 
powerful  tribe  is  entirely  different ;  for  the  Surka,  as  they  are  called  by 
Mungo  Park,  are  the  same  as  the  Awelimmidcn,  of  whom  I  had  already 
heard  so  much  in  Asben  (the  inhabitants  of  which  country  seemed  to 
regard  them  with  much  dread),  and  with  whom  I  was  afterwards  to 
enter  into  the  most  intimate  relations. 

While  residing  in  Agades  I  was  not  yet  aware  of  all  the  points 
of  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  the  course  of  my 
travels,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  identity  of  language  in 
places  so  widely  separated  from  each  other  by  immense  tracts  of  desert, 
and  by  countries  which  seemed  to  have  been  occupied  by  different 
races.     But  while  endeavouring,  in  the  further  course  of  my  journey,  to 
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discover  as  far  as  possible  the  history  of  the  nations  with  whom  I  had 
to  deal,  I  found  the  clue  for  explaining  this  apparently  marvellous 
phenomenon,  and  shall  lay  it  before  my  readers  in  the  following  chapter. 
To  the  Tawati  'Abdallah  I  was  indebted  for  information  on  a  variety  of 
interesting  matters,  which  I  found  afterwards  confirmed  in  every  respect. 
In  a  few  points  his  statements  were  subject  to  correction,  and  still  more 
to  improvement,  but  in  no  single  case  did  I  find  that  he  had  deviated 
from  the  truth.  I  state  this  deliberately,  in  order  to  show  that  care 
must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  information  collected  systemati- 
cally by  a  native  enjoying  the  entire  confidence  of  his  informant,  and 
who,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  subject  about  which 
he  inquires,  is  able  to  control  his  informant's  statements,  and  that  which 
is  picked  up  incidentally  by  one  who  scarcely  knows  what  he  asks. 

But  to  return  to  my  diary,  the  visits  paid  me  by  the  other  people  of 
Taw&t  became  less  frequent,  as  I  had  no  coffee  to  treat  them  with  ;  but 
I  was  rather  glad  of  this  circumstance,  as  my  time  was  too  short  for 
labouring  in  that  wide  field  of  new  information  which  opened  before 
me,  and  it  was  necessary  to  confine  myself  at  present  to  narrower  limits. 
In  this  respect  I  was  extremely  fortunate  in  having  obeyed  my  impulse 
to  visit  this  place,  which,  however  desolate  it  may  appear  to  the  traveller 
who  first  enters  it,  is  still  the  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  commercial 
intercourse,  while. Tin-tellust  is  nothing  but  a  small  village,  important 
merely  from  the  character  of  the  chief  who  resides  in  it,  and  where 
even  those  people  who  know  a  little  about  the  country  are  afraid  to 
communicate  that  very  little.  I  would  advise  any  traveller  who  should 
hereafter  visit  this  country  to  make  a  long  stay  in  this  place,  if  he  can 
manage  to  do  so  in  comfort ;  for  I  am  sure  that  there  still  remains  to 
be  collected  in  Agades  a  store  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
information. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  1 5th  of  October  (the  eve  of  the  great  holiday) 
ten  chiefs  of  the  Kel-geres,  on  horseback,  entered  the  town,  and  to- 
wards evening  news  was  brought  that  Astafidet,  the  chief  of  the  Kel-owf 
residing  in  Asodi,  was  not  far  off,  and  would  make  his  solemn  entry 
early  in  the  morning.  My  companions,  therefore,  were  extremely  busy 
in  getting  ready  and  cleaning  their  holiday  dress,  or  "  yado,"  and 
H&mma  could  not  procure  tassels  enough  to  adorn  his  high  red  cap,  in 
order  to  give  to  his  short  figure  a  little  more  height.  Poor  fellow !  he 
was  really  a  good  man,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  Kel-owi ;  and  the 
news  of  his  being  killed,  in  the  sanguinary  battle  which  was  fought 
between  his  tribe  and  the  Kel-geres  in  1854,  grieved  me  not  a  little.  In 
the  evening  there  were  singing  and  dancing  ("wrargi"  and  "w&sa")  all 
over  the  town,  and  all  the  people  were  merry  except  the  followers  of 
Makita,  or  fmkiten,  "the  Pretender,"  and  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Kader 
was  obliged  to  imprison  three  chiefs  of  the  Itisan,  who  had  come  to 
urge  Makita's  claims. 

It  was  on  this. occasion  that  I  learnt  that  the  mjghty  King  of  Agades 
had  not  only  a  common  prison,  "  gida-n-damre,"  wherein  he  might 
confine  the  most  haughty  chiefs,  but  that  he  even  exercised  over  them 
the  power  of  life  ancj  death,  and  that  he  dispensed  the  favours  of  a 
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terrible  dungeon,  bristling  with  swords  and  spears  standing  upright, 
upon  which  he  was  authorized  to  throw  any  distinguished  malefactor. 
This  latter  statement,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  had  some  doubt,  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  me  by  the  old  chief  Annur.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, such  a  cruel  punishment  cannot  but  be  extremely  rare. 

Wednesday,  October  16. — The  10th  of  Dhii  el  kadhi,  1266,  was  the 
first  day  of  the  great  festival  'Aid  el  kebir,  or  Salla-leja  (the  feast  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  sheep),  which  in  these  regions  is  the  greatest  holiday 
of  the  Mohammedans,  and  was  in  this  instance  to  have  a  peculiar 
importance  and  solemnity  for  Agades,  as  the  installation  of  'Abd  el 
Kader,  who  had  not  yet  publicly  assumed  the  government,  was  to  take 
place  the  same  day.  Early  in  the  morning,  before  daylight,  Hamma 
and  his  companions  left  the  house  and  mounted  their  camels,  in  order 
to  pay  their  compliments  to  Astafidet,  and  join  him  in  his  procession  ; 
and  about  sunrise  the  young  chief  entered  and  went  directly  to  the 
"fada,"  at  the  head  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  Mehara, 
having  left  the  greater  number  of  his  troop,  which  was  said  to  amount 
to  about  two  thousand  men,  outside  the  town. 

Then,  without  much  ceremony  or  delay,  the  installation,  or  "  sarauta  " 
of  the  new  Sultan  took  place.  The  ceremonial  was  gone  through  inside 
the  fada,  but  this  was  the  procedure  :  First  of  all,  'Abd  el  Kader  was 
conducted  from  his  private  apartments  to  the  public  hall.  Then  the 
chiefs  of  the  Itisan  and  Kel-geres,  who  went  in  front,  begged  him  to 
sit  down  upon  the  "  gado,"  a  sort  of  couch  or  divan  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  palm-tree,  or  of  the  branches  of  other  trees,  similar  to  the  angarib 
used  in  Egypt  and  the  lands  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  covered  with  mats 
and  a  carpet.  Upon  this  the  new  Sultan  sat  down,  resting  his  feet  on 
the  ground,  not  being  allowed  to  put  them  upon  the  gado,  and  recline  in 
the  Oriental  style,  until  the  Kel-owi  desired  him  to  do  so.  Such  is  the 
ceremony,  symbolical  of  the  combined  participation  of  these  different 
tribes  in  the  investiture  of  their  Sultan. 

This  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  whole  holiday  procession  left 
the  palace  on  its  way  to  a  chapel  of  a  merabet  called  Sfdi  Hammada, 
in  Tara-bere,  outside  the  town,  where,  according  to  an  old  custom,  the 
prince  was  to  say  his  prayers.  This  is  a  rule  prevailing  over  the  whole 
of  Mohammedan  Africa,  and  one  which  f  I  myself  witnessed  in  some  of 
the  most  important  of  its  capitals — in  Agades,  in  Kukawa,  in  Mas-ena, 
in  Sokoto,  and  in  Timbuktu ;  everywhere  the  principle  is  the  same. 
Not  deeming  it  prudent  on  such  an  occasion  to  mix  with  the  people,  I 
witnessed  the  whole  procession  from  the  terrace  of  our  house,  though 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  a  nearer  view.  The  procession  having 
taken  its  course  through  the  most  important  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
through  the  market-places,  turned  round  from  the  "  kaswa-n-delelti "  to 
the  oldest  quarter  of  the  town,  and  then  returned  westward,  till  at  last 
it  reached  the  above-mentioned  chapel  or  tomb  of  Sidi  Hammada, 
where  there  is  a  small  cemetery.  The  prayers  being  finished,  the 
procession  returned  by  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  the  different  parties  which  had  composed  the  cortege  separated. 

In  going  as  well  as  in  returning  the  order  of  the  procession  was  as 
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follows  :  In  front  of  all,  accompanied  by  the  musicians,  rode  the  Sultan, 
on  a  very'handsome  horse  of  Tawati  breed,  wearing,  over  his  fine  Sudan 
robe  of  coloured  cotton  and  silk,  the  blue  bernus  I  had  presented  to 
him,  and  wearing  on  his  side  a  handsome  scimitar  with  gold  handle. 
Next  to  him  rode  the  two  saraki-n-turawa — Boro,  the  ex-serki,  on  his 
left,  and  Ashu,  who  held  the  office  at  the  time,  on  his  right — followed 
by  the  "  fadawa-n-serki,"  after  whom  came  the  chiefs  of  the  Itisan  and 
Kel-ger6s,  all  on  horseback,  in  full  dress  and  armour,  with  their  swords, 
daggers,  long  spears,  and  immense  shields. 

Then  came  the  longer  train  of  the  Kel-owi,  mostly  on  mehara,  or 
swift  camels,  with  Sultan  Astafidet  at  their  head ;  and  last  of  all 
followed  the  people  of  the  town,  a  few  on  horseback,  but  most  of  them 
on  foot,  and  armed  with  swords  and  spears,  and  several  with  bows  and 
arrows.  The  people  were  all  dressed  in  their  greatest  finery,  and  it 
would  have  formed  a  good  subject  for  an  artist.  It  recalled  the  martial 
processions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  more  so  as  the  high  caps  of  the 
Tuarek,  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  tassels  on  every  side,  together 
with  the  black  "  tesilgemist,"  or  litham,  which  covers  the  whole  face, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  eyes  visible,  and  the  shawls  wound  over  this 
and  round  the  cap,  combine  to  imitate  the  shape  of  the  helmet,  while 
the  black  and  coloured  tobes  (over  which  on  such  occasions  the  princi- 
pal people  wear  a  red  bernus  thrown  across  their  shoulders)  represent 
very  well  the  heavier  dress  of  the  knights  of  yore.  I  will  only  add 
that  the  fact  of  the  Sultan  wearing  on  so  important  and  solemn  an 
occasion  a  robe  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a  stranger  and  a 
Christian  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  tribes  collected  here,  and 
spread  a  beneficial  report  far  westward  over  the  desert. 

Shortly  after  the  procession  was  over,  the  friendly  Haj  'Abduwa, 
who,  after  he  had  parted  from  us  in  Eghellal,  had  attached  himself  to 
the  troop  of  Astafidet,  came  to  pay  me  a  visit.  He  was  now  tolerably 
free  from  fever,  but  begged  for  some  Epsom  salts,  besides  a  little  gun- 
powder. He  informed  me  that  there  was  much  sickness  in  the  town, 
that  from  two  to  three  people  died  daily,  and  that  even  Astafidet  was 
suffering  from  the  prevalent  disease.  This  was  the  small-pox,  a  very 
fatal  disease  in  Central  Africa,  against  which,  however,  several  of  the 
native  Pagan  tribes  secure  themselves  by  inoculation,  a  precaution 
from  which  Mohammedans  are  withheld  by  religious  prejudice.  I 
then  received  a  visit  from  the  sons  of  Boro,  in  their  official  character 
as  "  fadawa-n-serki."  They  wished  to  inform  themselves,  apparently, 
with  reference  to  my  adventure  the  other  night,  whether  the  towns- 
people behaved  well  towards  me ;  and  I  was  prudent  enough  to  tell 
them  that  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  my  alarm  having  been  the 
consequence  of  my  own  imprudence.  In  fact  the  people  behaved 
remarkably  well,  considering  that  I  was  the  first  Christian  that  ever 
visited  the  town ;  and  the  little  explosions  of  fanaticism  into  which  the 
women  and  children  sometimes  broke  out,  when  they  saw  me  on  our 
terrace,  rather  amused  me.  During  the  first  days  of  my  residence  in 
Agades  they  most  probably  took  me  for  a  Pagan  or  a  Polytheist,  and 
cried  after  me  the  confessional  words  of  Islam,  laying  all  the  stress 
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upon  the  word  Allah,  "  the  One  God ; "  but  after  a  few  days,  when 
they  had  learnt  that  I  likewise  worshipped  the  Deity,  they  began  to 
emphasize  the  name  of  their  Prophet. 

There  was  held  about  sunset  a  grave  and  well-attended  divan  of  all 
the  chiefs,  to  consult  with  respect  to  a  "  yaki,"  or  "  6gehen,"  a  ghazzia 
to  be  undertaken  against  the  Meharebin  or  freebooters  of  the  Awelim- 
miden.  While  we  were  still  in  Tin-t£llust  the  rumour  had  spread  of 
an  expedition  undertaken  by  the  latter  tribe  against  Air,  and  the  people 
were  all  greatly  excited.  For  the  poor  K6l-owi,  who  have  degenerated 
from  their  original  vigour  and  warlike  spirit  by  their  intermixture  with 
the  black  population  and  by  their  peaceable  pursuits,  are  not  less 
afraid  of  the  Awelimmiden  than  they  are  of  the  K6l-ger6s ;  and  old 
Annur  himself  used  to  give  me  a  dreadful  description  of  that  tribe,  at 
which  I  afterwards  often  laughed  heartily  with  the  very  people  whom 
he  intended  to  depict  to  me  as  monsters.  By  way  of  consoling  us  for 
the  losses  we  had  sustained,  and  the  ill-treatment  we  had  experienced 
from  the  people  of  Air,  he  told  us  that  among  the  Awelimmiden  we 
should  have  been  exposed  to  far  greater  hardships,  as  they  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  cut  the  tent  over  our  heads  into  pieces,  in  order  to 
make  shirts  of  it.  The  old  chief's  serious  speeches  had  afterwards  the 
more  comical  effect  upon  me  as  the  tent  alluded  to,  a  common  English 
marquee,  mended  as  it  was  with  cotton  strips  of  all  the  various  fashions 
of  Negroland,  constantly  formed  a  subject  of  the  most  lively  scientific 
dispute  among  those  barbarians,  who,  not  having  seen  linen  before, 
were  at  a  loss  to  make  out  of  what  stuff  it  was  originally  made.  But, 
unluckily,  I  had  not  among  the  Kel-owi  such  a  steadfast  protector  and 
mediator  and  so  sensible  a  friend  as  I  had  when,  three  years  later,  I 
went  among  the  Awelimmiden,  who  would  certainly  have  treated  me 
in  another  way  if  I  had  fallen  into  their  hands  unprotected. 

The  old  and  lurking  hostility  amongst  the  Kel-owi  and  Kel-geres, 
which  was  at  this  very  moment  threatening  an  outbreak,  had  been 
smoothed  down  by  the  influential  and  intelligent  chief  Sidi  Ghalli  el 
Haj  Annur  (properly  E'  Nur),  one  of  the  first  men  in  Agades  ;  and  those 
tribes  had  sworn  to  forget  their  private  animosities,  in  order  to  defend 
themselves  against,  and  revenge  themselves  upon,  their  common  enemy 
the  Awelimmiden.  Hamma  was  very  anxious  to  get  from  me  a  good 
supply  of  powder  for  Sidi  Ghalli,  who  was  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  ;  but  I  had  scarcely  any  with  me.  While  I  was  reclining  in 
the  evening  rather  mournfully  upon  my  mat,  not  having  been  out  of  the 
house  these  last  few  days,  the  old  friendly  blacksmith  came  up,  and 
invited  me  to  a  promenade,  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  acceded 
to  the  proposal.  We  left  the  town  by  the  eastern  side,  the  moon 
shining  brightly,  and  throwing  her  magic  light  over  the  ruins  of  this 
once  wealthy  abode  of  commerce.  Turning  then  a  little  south,  we 
wandered  over  the  pebbly  plain  till  the  voices  heard  from  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Kel-geres  frightened  my  companion,  and  we  turned  more 
northwards  to  the  wells  in  Ameluli ;  having  rested  here  awhile,  we 
returned  to  our  quarters. 

Thtcrsday,    October  17. — Annur  karami,    our  amiable   and  indolent 
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attendant,  left  this  place  for  Tin-tellust  with  a  note  which  I  wrote  to  my 
colleagues,  informing  them  of  my  safe  arrival,  my  gracious  reception, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  place.  To-day  the  whole  town  was 
in  agitation  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  characteristic  events  which, 
in  a  place  like  Agades,  serve  to  mark  the  different  periods  of  the 
year ;  for  here  a  man  can  do  nothing  singly,  but  all  must  act  together. 
The  salt-caravan  of  the  Itisan  and  Kel-ger6s  had  collected,  mustering, 
I  was  told,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  camels,  and  had  encamped  in 
Mermeru  and  Tesak-n-tallem,  ready  to  start  for  the  salt-mines  of  Bilma, 
along  a  road  which  will  be  indicated  further  on.  However  exaggerated 
the  number  of  the  camels  might  be,  it  was  certainly  a  very  large 
caravan,  and  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  went  out  to  settle  their 
little  business  with  the  men,  and  take  leave  of  their  friends.  Ghambelu, 
the  chief  of  the  Itisan,  very  often  himself  accompanies  this  expedition, 
in  which  also  many  of  the  Tagama  take  a  part. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  had  a  rather  curious  conversation  with 
a  man  from  Tafidet,  the  native  place  of  Haj  'Abduwa.  After  exchang- 
ing compliments  with  me,  he  asked  me,  abruptly,  whether  I  always 
knew  where  water  was  to  be  found  ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  though 
I  could  not  exactly  say  in  every  case  at  what  depth  water  was  to  be 
found,  yet  that,  from  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  I  should  be  able  to 
tell  the  spot  where  it  was  most  likely  to  be  met  with,  he  asked  whether 
I  had  seen  rock  inscriptions  on  the  road  from  Ghat ;  and  I  answered 
him  that  I  had,  and  generally  near  watering-places.  He  then  told  me 
that  I  was  quite  right,  but  that  in  Tafidet  there  were  many  inscriptions 
upon  rocks  at  a  distance  from  water.  I  told  him  that  perhaps  at  an 
earlier  period  water  might  have  been  found  there,  or  that  the  inscriptions 
might  have  been  made  by  shepherds  ;  but  this  he  thought  very  im- 
probable, and  persisted  in  his  opinion  that  these  inscriptions  indicated 
ancient  sepulchres,  in  which,  probably,  treasures  were  concealed.  I 
was  rather  surprised  at  the  philosophical  conclusions  at  which  this 
barbarian  had  arrived,  and  conjectured,  as  was  really  the  case,  that  he 
had  accompanied  Haj  'Abduwa  on  his  pilgrimage  and  on  his  passage 
through  Egypt,  and  had  there  learned  to  make  some  archaeological 
observations.  He  affected  to  believe  that  I  was  able  to  read  the 
inscriptions,  and  tell  all  about  the  treasures  ;  but  I  assured  him  that 
while  he  was  partially  right  with  regard  to  the  inscriptions,  he  was  quite 
wrong  so  far  as  regarded  the  treasures,  as  these  rock  inscriptions,  so 
far  as  I  was  able  to  decipher  them,  indicated  only  names.  But  I  was 
rather  sorry  that  I  did  not  myself  see  the  inscriptions  of  which  this  man 
spoke,  as  I  had  heard  many  reports  about  them  which  had  excited  my 
curiosity,  and  I  had  even  sent  the  little  Fezzani  Faki  Makhluk  expressly 
to  copy  them,  who,  however,  brought  me  back  only  an  illegible  scrawl. 

Friday,  October  18. — The  last  day  of  the  Salla-leja  was  a  merry  day 
for  the  lower  class  of  the  inhabitants,  but  a  serious  one  for  the  men  of 
influence  and  authority ;  and  many  councils  were  held,  one  of  them  in 
my  room.  I  then  received  a  visit  from  a  sister's  son  of  the  Sultan, 
whose  name  was  Alkali,  a  tall,  gentlemanlike  man,  who  asked  me  why 
I  did  not  yet  leave  Agades  and  return  to  Tin-tellust.     It  seemed  that 
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he  suspected  me  of  waiting  till  the  Sultan  had  made  me  a  present  in 
return  for  that  received  by  him  ;  but  I  told  him  that,  though  I  wished 
'Abd  el  Kader  to  write  me  a  letter  for  my  Sultan,  which  would 
guarantee  the  safety  of  some  future  traveller  belonging  to  our  tribe, 
I  had  no  further  business  here,  but  was  only  waiting  for  Hamma,  who 
had  not  yet  finished  his  bartering  for  provisions.  He  had  seen  me 
sketching  on  the  terrace,  and  was  somewhat  inquisitive  about  what  I 
had  been  doing  there;  but  I  succeeded  in  directing  his  attention  to 
the '  wonderful  powers  of  the  pencil,  with  which  he  became  so  delighted 
that  when  I  gave  him  one  he  begged  another  from  me,  in  order  that 
they  might  suffice  for  his  lifetime. 

Interesting  also  was  the  visit  of  Haj  Beshir,  the  wealthy  man  of 
Iferwan  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  repeatedly,  and  who  is  an 
important  personage  in  the  country  of  Air.  Unfortunately,  instead  of 
using  his  influence  to  facilitate  our  entrance  into  the  country,  his  son 
had  been  among  the  chief  leaders  of  the  expedition  against  us.  Though 
not  young,  he  was  lively  and  social,  and  asked  me  whether  I  should  not 
like  to  marry  some  nice  Emgedesiye  girl.  When  he  was  gone  I  took 
a  long  walk  through  the  town  with  Hamma,  who  was  somewhat  more 
communicative  to-day  than  usual ;  but  his  intelligence  was  not  equal  to 
his  energy  and  personal  courage,  which  had  been  proved  in  many  a 
battle.  He  had  been  often  wounded,  and  having  in  the  last  skirmish 
received  a  deep  cut  on  his  head,  he  had  made  an  enormous  charm, 
which  was  generally  believed  to  guarantee  him  from  any  further  wound  ; 
and  in  fact,  if  the  charm  were  to  receive  the  blow,  it  would  not  be  alto- 
gether useless,  for  it  was  a  thick  book.     But  his  destiny  was  written. 

There  was  a  rather  amusing  episode  in  the  incidents  of  the  day.  The 
ex-Sultan  Hamed  e'  Rufay,  who  had  left  many  debts  behind  him,  sent 
ten  camel-loads  of  provisions  and  merchandise  to  be  divided  among  his 
creditors  ;  but  a  few  Tuarek  to  whom  he  owed  something  seized  the 
whole,  so  that  the  other  poor  people  never  obtained  a  farthing.  To-day 
the  great  salt-caravan  of  the  Kel-geres  and  Itisan  really  started. 

Saturday,  October  19. — Hamma  and  his  companions  were  summoned 
to  a  council  which  was  to  decide  definitively  in  what  quarter  the  arm 
of  justice,  now  raised  in  wrath,  was  to  strike  the  first  blow ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  expedition  should  first  punish  the  Imghad,  the 
Ikazkezan,  and  Fade-ang.  The  officer  who  made  the  proclamation 
through  the  town  was  provided  with  a  very  rude  sort  of  drum,  which 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  an  old  barrel  covered  with  a  skin. 

Sttnday,  October  20. — The  most  important  event  in  the  course  of  the 
day  was  a  visit  which  I  received  from  Mohammed  Boro,  our  travelling 
companion  from  Murzuk,  with  his  sons.  It  was  the  best  proof  of  his 
noble  character,  that  before  we  separated  perhaps  never  to  meet  again, 
he  came  to  speak  with  me,  and  to  explain  our  mutual  relations  fairly. 
He  certainly  could  not  deny  that  he  had  been  extremely  angry  with 
us ;  and  I  could  not  condemn  him  on  this  account,  for  he  had  been 
treated  ignominiously.  While  Mr.  Gagliuffi  told  him  that  we  were 
persuaded  that  the  whole  success  of  our  proceedings  lay  in  his  hands, 
he  had  been  plainly  given  to  understand  that  we  set  very  little  value  on 
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his  services.  Besides,  he  had  sustained  some  heavy  losses  on  the 
journey,  and  by  waiting  for  us  had  consumed  the  provisions  which  he 
had  got  ready  for  the  march. 

Although  an  old  man,  he  was  first  going  with  the  expedition,  after 
which  he  intended  accompanying  the  caravan  of  the  Kel-geres  to  Sokoto 
with  his  whole  family;  for  Sokoto  is  his  real  home.  The  salt* caravan 
and  the  company  of  this  man  offered  a  splendid  opportunity  for  reaching 
that  place  in  safety  and  by  the  most  direct  road ;  but  our  means  did 
not  allow  of  such  a  journey,  and  after  all  it  was  better,  at  least  for  my- 
self, that  it  was  not  undertaken,  since,  as  matters  went,  it  was  reserved 
for  me,  before  I  traced  my  steps  towards  the  western  regions,  to  discover 
the  upper  navigable  course  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  so-called  Niger, 
and  make  sundry  other  important  discoveries.  Nevertheless,  Boro  ex- 
pressed his  hope  of  seeing  me  again  in  Sokoto,  and  his  wish  might 
easily  have  been  accomplished.  He  certainly  must  have  been,  when  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  a  man,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  well 
deserved  the  praise  of  the^  Emgedesiye,  who  have  a  popular  song  be- 
ginning with  the  words,  "  Agades  has  no  men  but  Boro  and  Dah&mmi." 
I  now  also  became  aware  why  he  had  many  enemies  in  Murzuk,  who 
unfortunately  succeeded  in  making  Gagliuffi  believe  that  he  had  no 
authority  whatever  in  his  own  country  ;  for  as  serki-n-turawa  he  had  to 
levy  the  tax  of  ten  mithkals  on  every  camel-load  of  merchandise,  and 
this  he  is  said  to  have  done  with  some  degree  of  severity.  After  a  long 
conversation  on  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  we  parted,  the  best  possible 
friends. 

Not  so  pleasant  to  me,  though  not  without  interest,  was  the  visit  of 
another  great  man — Belroji,  the  t&mberi  or  war-chieftain  of  the  IghOlar 
Im-esaghlar.  He  was  still  in  his  prime,  but  my  Kel-owi  (who  were 
always  wrangling  like  children)  got  up  a  desperate  fight  with  him  in  my 
very  room,  which  was  soon  filled  with  clouds  of  dust ;  and  the  young 
Sliman  entered  during  the  row,  and  joining  in  it,  it  became  really  fright- 
ful. The  K6l-owi  were  just  like  children;  when  they  went  out  they 
never  failed  to  put  on  all  their  finery,  which  they  threw  off  as  soon  as 
they  came  within  doors,  resuming  their  old  dirty  clothes. 

It  was  my  custom  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  had  set  behind  the 
opposite  buildings,  to  walk  up  and  down  in  front  of  our  house  ;  and 
while  so  doing  to-day  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  two  chiefs  of  the 
Itisan  on  horseback,  who  came  to  see  me,  and  avowed  their  sincere 
friendship  and  regard.  They  were  fine,  tall  men,  but  rather  slim,  with 
a  noble  expression  of  countenance  and  of  light  colour.  Their  dress 
was  simple  but  handsome,  and  arranged  with  great  care.  All  the 
Tuarek,  from  Ghat  as  far  as  Hausa,  and  from  AlSkkos  to  Timbuktu, 
are  passionately  fond  of  the  tobes  and  trousers  called  "  tailelt "  (the 
Guinea-fowl),  or  "filfil"  (the  pepper),  on  account  of  their  speckled 
colour.  They  are  made  of  silk  and  cotton  interwoven,  and  look  very 
neat.  The  lowest  part  of  the  trousers,  which  forms  a  narrow  band 
about  two  inches  broad,  closing  rather  tightly,  is  embroidered  in  different 
colours.  None  of  the  Tuarek  of  pure  blood  would,  I  think,  degrade 
themselves  by  wearing  on  their  head  the  red  cap. 
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Monday,  October  21. — Early  in  the  morning  I  went  with  Hamma  to 
take  leave  of  the  Sultan,  who  had  been  too  busy  for  some  days  to  favour 
me  with  an  audience  ;  and  I  urged  my  friend  to  speak  of  the  treaty 
though  I  was  myself  fully  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  which  so  com- 
plicated a  paper,  writfen  in  a  form  entirely  unknown  to  the  natives,  and 
which  must  naturally  be  expected  to  awaken  their  suspicion,  would 
create,  and  of  the  great  improbability  of  its  being  signed  while  the 
Sultan  was  pressed  with  a  variety  of  business.  On  the  way  to  the  feda 
we  met  Ashu,  the  present  serki-n-tur£wa,  a  large-sized  man,  clad  in  an 
entirely  white  dress,  which  may  not  improbably  be  a  sign  of  his 
authority  over  the  white  men  (Tur&wa).  He  is  said  to  be  a  very 
wealthy  man.  He  replied  to  my  compliments  with  much  kindness, 
entered  into  conversation  with  me  about  the  difference  of  our  country 
and  theirs,  and  ordered  one  of  his  companions  to  take  me  to  a  small 
garden  which  he  had  planted  near  his  house  in  the  midst  of  the  town, 
in  order  to  see  what  plants  we  had  in  common  with  them.  Of  course 
there  was  nothing  like  our  plants ;  and  my  cicerone  conceived  rather 
a  poor  idea  of  our  country  when  he  heard  that  all  the  things  which 
they  had  we  had  not — neither  senna,  nor  bamia,  nor  indigo,  nor 
cotton,  nor  Guinea-corn,  nor,  in  short,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  trees 
of  the  creation,  as  he  thought — the  talha,  or  Mimosa  ferruginea ;  and 
he  seemed  rather  incredulous  when  told  that  we  had  much  finer  plants 
than  they. 

We  then  went  to  the  fada.  The  Sultan  seemed  quite  ready  for  start- 
ing. He  was  sitting  in  the  courtyard  of  his  palace,  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  people  and  camels,  while  the  loud  murmuring  noise  of  a 
number  of  schoolboys  who  were  learning  the  Kurari  proceeded  from  the 
opposite  corner,  and  prevented  my  hearing  the  conversation  of  the 
people.  The  crowd  and  the  open  locality  were,  of  course,  not  very 
favourable  to  my  last  audience,  and  it  was  necessarily  a  cold  one. 
Supported  by  Hamma,  I  informed  the  Sultan  that  I  expected  still  to 
receive  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Government  under  whose  auspices  I 
was  travelling,  expressive  of  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  he  had  felt 
in  being  honoured  with  a. visit  from  one  of  the  mission,  and  that  he 
would  gladly  grant  protection  to  any  future  traveller  who  should  happen 
to  visit  his  country.  The  Sultan  promised  that  such  a  letter  should  be 
written  ;  however,  the  result  proved  that  either  he  had  not  quite  under- 
stood what  I  meant,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  in  his  precarious 
situation  he  felt  himself  not  justified  in  writing  to  a  Christian  govern- 
ment, especially  as  he  had  received  no  letter  from  it. 

When  I  had  returned  to  my  quarters,  Hamma  brought  me  three 
letters,  in  which  cAbd  el  Kader  recommended  my  person  and  my 
luggage  to  the  care  of  the  Governors  of  Kano,  Katsena,  and  Daura, 
and  which  were  written  in  rather  incorrect  Arabic,  and  in  nearly  the 
same  terms.     They  were  as  follows  : — 

"In  the  name  of  God,  etc. 

"From  the  Emir  of  Ahir,  cAbd  el  Kader,  son  of  the  Sultan  Mohammed  el 
Bakeri,  to  the  Emir  of  Daura,  son  of  the  late  Emir  of  Daura,  Is-hhak.  The 
mercy  of  God  upon  the  eldest  companions  of  the  Prophet,  and  His  blessing 
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upon  the  Khalifa  ;  'Arai'n.'  The  most  lasting  blessing  and  the  highest  well- 
being  to  you  without  end.  I  send  this  message  to  you  with  regard  to  a 
stranger,  my  guest,  of  the  name  of  eAbd  el  Kerfm,  who  came  to  me,  and  is 
going  to  the  Emir  el  Mumenin  [the  Sultan  of  Sokoto],  in  order  that,  when 
he  proceeds  to  you,  you  may  protect  him  and  treat  him  well,  so  that  none 
of  the  freebooters  and  evil-doers  may  hurt  him  or  his  property,  but  that  he 
may  reach  the  Emfr  el  Mumenin.  Indeed,  we  wrote  this  on  account  of  the 
freebooters,  in  order  that  you  may  protect  him  against  them  in  the  most 
efficacious  manner.     Farewell." 

These  letters  were  all  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Sultan. 

Hamma  showed  me  also  another  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Sultan,  and  which  I  think  interesting  enough  to  be  here  inserted,  as 
it  is  a  faithful  image  of  the  turbulent  state  of  the  country  at  that  time, 
and  as  it  contains  the  simple  expression  of  the  sincere  and  just 
proceedings  of  the  new  Sultan.  Its  purport  was  as  follows,  though  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written  is  so  incorrect  that  several  passages 
admit  of  different  interpretations : — 

u  In  the  name  of  God,  etc. 

"  From  the  Commander,  the  faithful  Minister  of  Justice,  the  Sultan  'Abd 
el  Kader,  son  of  the  Sultan  Mohammed  el  Bakeri,  to  the  chiefs  of  all  the 
tribe  of  E'  Nur,  and  Hamed,  and  "Seis,  and  all  those  among  you  who  have 
large  possessions,  perfect  peace  to  you. 

"Your  eloquence,  compliments,  and  information  are  deserving  of  praise. 
We  have  seen  the  auxiliaries  sent  to  us  by  your  tribe,  and  we  have  taken 
energetic  measures  with  them  against  the  marauders,  who  obstruct  the  way 
of  the  caravans  of  devout  people,  and  the  intercourse  of  those  who  travel, 
as  well  as  those  who  remain  at  home.  On  this  account  we  desire  to  receive 
aid  from  you  against  their  incursions.  The  people  of  the  Kel-fadaye,  they 
are  the  marauders.  We  should  not  have  prohibited  their  chiefs  to  exercise 
rule  over  them,  except  for  three  things  :  first,  because  I  am  afraid  they  will 
betake  themselves  from  the  Anikel  [the  community  of  the  people  of  Air]  to 
the  Aweh'mmiden  ;  secondly,  in  order  that  they  may  not  make  an  alliance 
with  them  against  us,  for  they  are  all  marauders ;  and  thirdly,  in  order  that 
you  may  approve  of  their  paying  us  the  tribute.  Come,  then,  to  us  quickly. 
You  know  that  what  the  hand  holds  it  holds  only  with  the  aid  of  the 
fingers ;  for  without  the  fingers  the  hand  can  seize  nothing. 

"  We  therefore  will  expect  your  determination,  that  is  to  say  your  coming, 
after  the  departure  of  the  salt-caravan  of  the  Iti'san,  fixed  among  you  for 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  God  !  God  is  merciful  and  answereth  prayer ! 
Come  therefore  to  us,  and  we  will  tuck  up  our  sleeves,  and  drive  away 
the  marauders,  and  fight  valiantly  against  them  as  God  (be  He  glorified  !) 
hath  commanded. 

"  Lo,  corruption  hath  multiplied  on  the  face  of  the  earth  !  May  the  Lord 
not  question  us  on  account  of  the  poor  and  needy,  orphans  and  widows, 
according  to  His  word :  '  You  are  all  herdsmen,  and  ye  shall  all  be 
questioned  respecting  your  herds,  whether  ye  have  indeed  taken  good  care 
of  them  or  dried  them  up.' 

"Delay  not,  therefore,  but  hasten  to  our  residence,  where  we  are  all 
assembled  ;  for  '  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  is  the  duty  of  all ; '  or  send  thy 
messenger  to  us  quickly  with  a  positive  answer ;  send  thy  messenger  as 
soon  as  possible.     Farewell  J  " 
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The  whole  population  was  in  alarm,  and  everybody  who  was  able 
to  bear  arms  prepared  for  the  expedition.  About  sunset  the  "  egehen  " 
left  the  town,  numbering  about  four  hundred  men,  partly  on  camels, 
partly  on  horseback,  besides  the  people  on  foot.  Boro  as  well  as  Ashu 
accompanied  the  Sultan,  who  this  time  was  himself  mounted  on  a 
camel.  They  went  to  take  their  encampment  near  that  of  Ast&fidet,  in 
Tagurast,  'Abd  el  K&der  pitching  a  tent  of  grey  colour,  and  in  size  like 
that  of  a  Turkish  agh&,  in  the  midst  of  the  Kel-ger£s,  the  Kel-ferw&n, 
and  the  Emgedesiye ;  while  Astafidet,  who  had  no  tent,  was  surrounded 
by  the  Kel-owi.  The  Sultan  was  kind  and  attentive  enough  not  to 
forget  me  even  now ;  and  having  heard  that  I  had  not  yet  departed, 
Hamma  not  having  finished  his  business  in  the  town,  he  sent  me  some 
wheat,  a  large  botta  with  butter  and  vegetables  (chiefly  melons  and 
cucumbers),  and  the  promise  of  another  sheep. 

In  the  evening  the  drummer  again  went  his  rounds  through  the  town, 
proclaiming  the  strict  order  of  the  Sultan  that  everybody  should  lay 
in  a  large  supply  of  provisions.  Although  the  town  in  general  had 
become  very  silent  when  deserted  by  so  many  people,  our  house  was 
kept  in  constant  bustle,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  three  mehara 
came  from  the  camp,  with  people  who  could  get  no  supper  there, 
and  sought  it  with  us.  Boro  sent  a  messenger  to  me  early  the  next 
morning,  urgently  begging  for  a  little  powder,  as  the  "  Meharebin  "  of 
the  Imghad  had  sent  off  their  camels  and  other  property,  and  were 
determined  to  resist  the  army  of  the  Sultan.  However,  I  could  send 
him  but  very  little.  My  amusing  friend  Mohammed  spent  the  whole 
day  with  us,  when  he  went  to  join  the  ghazzia.  I  afterwards  learnt 
that  he  obtained  four  head  of  cattle  as  his  share.  There  must  be 
considerable  herds  of  cattle  in  the  more  favoured  valleys  of  Asben  ;  for 
the  expedition  had  nothing  else  to  live  upon,  as  Mohammed  afterwards 
informed  me,  and  slaughtered  an  immense  quantity  of  them.  Altogether, 
the  expedition  was  successful,  and  the  F&d£-ang  and  many  tribes  of 
the  Imghad  lost  almost  all  their  property.  Even  the  influential  Haj 
Beshir  was  punished,  on  account  of  his  son  having  taken  part  in  the 
expedition  against  us.  I  received  also  the  satisfactory  information 
that  cAbd  el  Kader  had  taken  nine  camels  from  the  man  who  retained 
my  meheri ;  but  I  gained  nothing  thereby,  neither  my  own  camel  being 
returned  nor  another  given  me  in  its  stead.  The  case  was  the  same 
with  all  our  things  ;  but  nevertheless  the  proceeding  had  a  good  effect, 
seeing  that  people  were  punished  expressly  for  having  robbed  Christians, 
and  thus  the  principle  was  established  that  it  was  not  less  illegal  to 
rob  Christians  than  it  was  to  rob  Mohammedans,  both  creeds  being 
placed,  as  far  as  regards  the  obligations  of  peace  and  honesty,  on 
equally  favourable  terms. 

Tuesday,  October  22. — I  spent  the  whole  of  Tuesday  in  my  house, 
principally  in  taking  down  information  which  I  received  from  the 
intelligent  Ghad&msi  merchant  Mohammed,  who,  having  left  his  native 
town  from  fear  of  the  Turks,  had  resided  six  years  in  Agades,  and  was 
a  well-informed  man. 

Wednesday,  October  23.— My  old  friend  the  blacksmith  Hammeda, 
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and  the  tall  Eliyas,  went  off  this  morning  with  several  camels  laden  X- 
with  provisions,  while  Hamma  still  stayed  behind  to  finish  the  purchases ; 
for  on  account  of  the  expedition,  and  the  insecure  state  of  the  road 
to  Damerghu,  it  had  been  difficult  to  procure  provisions  in  sufficient 
quantity.  Our  house  therefore  became  almost  as  silent  and  desolate  as 
the  rest  of  the  town ;  but  I  found  a  great  advantage  in  remaining 
a  few  days  longer,  for  my  chivalrous  friend  and  protector,  who,  as  long 
as  the  Sultan  and  the  great  men  were  present,  had  been  very  reserved 
and  cautious,  had  now  no  further  scruple  about  taking  me  everywhere, 
and  showing  me  the  town  "  within  and  without." 

We  first  visited  the  house  of  fdder,  a  broker,  who  lived  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  from  our  house,  and  had  also  lodged  Haj  'Abduwa 
during  his  stay  here.  It  was  a  large,  spacious  dwelling,  well  arranged 
with  a  view  to  comfort  and  privacy,  according  to  the  conception  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants,  while  our  house  (being  a  mere  temporary 
residence  for  Annur's  people  occasionally  visiting  the  town)  was  a  dirty, 
comfortless  abode.  We  entered  first  a  vestibule,  about 
twenty-five  feet  long  and  nine  broad,  having  on  each 
■L-..  "LJ  rj  side  a  separate  space  marked  off  by  that  low  kind  of 
-j-^  $—\  balustrade  mentioned  in  my  description  of  the  Sultan's 
house.  This  vestibule  or  ante-room  was  followed  by  a 
second  room  of  larger  size  and  irregular  arrangement ; 
opposite  the  entrance  it  opened  into  another  apartment, 
which,  with  two  doors,  led  into  a  spacious  inner  court- 
yard, which  was  very  irregularly  circumscribed  by  several  rooms  pro- 
jecting into  it,  while  to  the  left  it  was  occupied  by  an  enormous 
bedstead  (1).  These  bedsteads  are  a  most  characteristic  article  of 
furniture  in  all  the  dwellings  of  the  Songhay.  In  Agades  they  are 
generally  very  solidly  built  of  thick  boards,  and  furnished  with  a  strong 
canopy  resting  upon  four  posts,  covered  with  mats  on  the  top  and  on 
three  sides,  the  remaining  side  being  shut  in  with  boards.  Such  a 
canopied  bed  looks  like  a  little  house  by  itself.  On  the  wall  of  the  first 
chamber,  which  on  the  right  projected  into  the  courtyard,  several  lines 
of  large  pots  had  been  arranged,  one  above  the  other  (2),  forming  so 
many  warm  nests  for  a  number  of  turtle-doves  which  were  playing  all 
about  the  courtyard ;  while  on  the  left,  in  the  half-decayed  walls  of  two 
other  rooms  (3),  about  a  dozen  goats  were  fastened  each  to  a  separate 
pole.  The  background  of  the  courtyard  contained  several  rooms,  and 
in  front  of  it  a  large  shade  (4)  had  been  built  of  mats,  forming  a  rather 
pleasant  and  cool  resting-place.  Numbers  of  children  were  gambolling 
about,  who  gave  to  the  whole  a  very  cheerful  appearance.  There  is 
something  very  peculiar  in  these  houses,  which  are  constructed  evidently 
with  a  view  to  comfort  and  quiet  enjoyment. 

We  then  went  to  visit  a  female  friend  of  H&mma,  who  lived  in  the 
south  quarter  of  the  town,  in  a  house  which  likewise  bespoke  much 
comfort ;  but  here,  on  account  of  the  number  of  inmates,  the  arrange- 
ment was  different,  the  second  vestibule  being  furnished  on  each  side 
with  a  large  bedstead  instead  of  mats,  though  here  also  there  was  in 
the  courtyard  an  immense  bedstead.     The  courtyard  was  comparatively 
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small,  and  a  long  corridor  on  the  left  of  it  led  to  an  inner  courtyard  or 
"tsakangida,"  which  I  was  not  allowed  to  see.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  was  still  a  very  comely  person,  although  she  had  borne  several 
children.  She  had  a  fine  figure,  though  rather  under  the  middle  size, 
and  a  fair  complexion.  I  may  here  remark  that  many  of  the  women  of 
Agades  are  not  a  shade  darker  than  Arab  women  in  general.  She  wore 
a  great  quantity  of  silver  ornaments,  and  was  well  dressed  in  a  gown 
of  coloured  cotton  and  silk.  Hamma  was  very  intimate  with  her,  and 
introduced  me  to  her  as  his  friend  and  protege,  whom  she  ought  to 
value  as  highly  as  himself.  She  was  married,  but  her  husband  was 
residing  in  Katsena,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  await  his  return  in  the 
Penelopean  style.  The  house  had  as  many  as  twenty  inmates,  there 
being  no  less  than  six  children,  I  think,  under  five  years  of  age,  and 
among  them  a  very  handsome  little  girl,  the  mother's  favourite ;  besides, 
there  were  six  or  seven  full-grown  slaves.  The  children  were  all  naked, 
but  wore  ornaments  of  beads  and  silver. 

After  we  had  taken  leave  of  this  Emgedesiye  lady,  we  followed  the 
street  towards  the  south,  where  there  were  some  very  good  houses, 
although  the  quarter  in  general  was  in  ruins  ;  and  here  I  saw  the  very 
best  and  most  comfortable-looking  dwelling  in  the  town.  All  the 
pinnacles  were  ornamented  with  ostrich  eggs.  One  will  often  find  in 
an  eastern  town,  after  the  first  impression  of  its  desolate  appearance  is 
gone  by,  many  proofs  that  the  period  of  its  utter  prostration  is  not  yet 
come,  but  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
ease  and  comfort.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  southern  quarter  are  to  be 
seen  the  pinnacled  walls  of  a  building  of  immense  circumference  and 
considerable  elevation  ;  but  unfortunately  I  could  not  learn  from  Hamma 
for  what  purpose  it  had  been  used ;  however,  it  was  certainly  a  public 
building,  and  probably  a  large  khan  rather  than  the  residence  of  the 
chief.  With  its  high,  towering  walls,  it  still  forms  a  sort  of  outwork 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  where  in  general  the  wall  is  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  way  is  everywhere  open.  Hamma  had  a  great 
prejudice  against  this  desolate  quarter.  Even  the  more  intelligent 
Mohammedans  are  often  afraid  to  enter  former  dwelling-places  of  men, 
believing  them  to  be  haunted  by  spirits  ;  but  he  took  me  to  some 
inhabited  houses,  which  were  all  built  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
described,  but  varying  greatly  in  depth  and  in  the  size  of  the  courtyard ; 
the  staircases  (abi-n-hawa)  leading  to  the  upper  story  are  in  the  court- 
yard, and  are  rather  irregularly  built  of  stones  and  clay.  In 
some  of  them  young  ostriches  were  running  about.  The  in- 
habitants of  all  the  houses  seemed  to  have  the  same  cheerful 
disposition,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  scarcely  a  single  instance 
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of  misery.     I  give  here  the  ground-plan  of  another  house.  J__j_ 

The   artisans   who   work    in    leather   (an    occupation   left    Cl_lj 

entirely  to  females)  seem  to  live  in  a  quarter  by  themselves,      ' ' 

which  originally  was  quite  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a 
sort  of  gate ;  but  I  did  not  make  a  sufficient  survey  of  this  quarter  to 
mark  it  distinctly  on  the  ground-plan  of  the  town.  We  also  visited 
some  of  the  mat-makers. 
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Our  maimolo  of  the  other  day,  who  had  discovered  that  we  ha 
slaughtered  our  sheep,  paid  us  a  visit  in  the  evening,  and  for  a  piece 
of  meat  entertained  me  with  a  clever  performance  on  his  instrument, 
accompanied  with  a  song.  Hamma  spent  his  evening  with  our  friend 
the  Emgedesiye  lady,  and  was  kind  enough  to  beg  me  to  accompany 
him.     This  I  declined,  but  gave  him  a  small  present  to  take  to  her. 

I  had  a  fair  sample  of  the  state  of  morals  in  Agades  the  following  day, 
when  five  or  six  girls  and  women  came  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  our  house, 
and  with  much  simplicity  invited  me  to  make  merry  with  them,  there 
being  now,  as  they  said,  no  longer  reason  for  reserve,  "as  the  Sultan 
was  gone."  It  was  indeed  rather  amusing  to  see  what  conclusions  they 
drew  from  the  motto  "  Serki  yatafi."  Two  of  them  were  tolerably 
pretty  and  well-formed,  with  fine  black  hair  hanging  down  in  plaits  or 
tresses,  lively  eyes,  and  very  fair  complexion.  Their  dress  was  decent, 
and  that  of  one  of  them  even  elegant,  consisting  of  an  under-gown 
reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  and  an  upper  one  drawn  over  the 
head,  both  of  white  colour ;  but  their  demeanour  was  very  free,  and  I 
too  clearly  understood  the  caution  requisite  in  a  European  who  would 
pass  through  these  countries  unharmed  and  respected  by  the  natives,  to 
allow  myself  to  be  tempted  by  these  wantons.  It  would  be  better  for 
a  traveller  in  these  regions,  both -for  his  own  comfort  and  for  the  respect 
felt  for  him  by  the  natives,  if  he  could  take  his  wife  with  him ;  for  these 
simple  people  do  not  understand  how  a  man  can  live  without  a  partner. 
The  Western  Tuarek,  who  in  general  are  very  rigorous  in  their 
manners,  and  quite  unlike  the  Kel-owi,  had  nothing  to  object  against 
me  except  my  being  a  bachelor.  But  as  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  female 
companion  for  such  journeys,  and  as  by  marrying  a  native  he  would 
expose  himself  to  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  on  the  score  of 
religion,  he  will  do  best  to  maintain  the  greatest  austerity  of  manners 
with  regard  to  the  other  sex,  though  he  may  thereby  expose  himself  to 
a  good  deal  of  derision  from  some  of  the  lighter-hearted  natives.  The 
ladies,  however,  became  so  troublesome  that  I  thought  it  best  to  remain 
at  home  for  a  few  days,  and  was  thus  enabled  at  the  same  time  to  note 
down  the  information  which  I  had  been  able  to  pick  up.  During  these 
occupations  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  companionship  of  a  diminu- 
tive species  of  finches  which  frequent  all  the  rooms  in  Agades,  and,  as 
I  may  add  from  later  experience,  in  Timbuktu  also ;  the  male,  with  its 
red  neck,  in  particular  looks  extremely  pretty.  The  poults  were  just 
about  to  fledge. 

Sunday,  October  27. — There  was  one  very  characteristic  building  in 
the  town,  which,  though  a  most  conspicuous  object  from  the  terrace  of 
our  house,  I  had  never  yet  investigated  with  sufficient  accuracy.  This 
was  the  mesallaje,  or  high  tower  rising  over  the  roof  of  the  mosque. 
The  reason  why  this  building  in  particular  (the  most  famous  and  re- 
markable one  in  the  town)  had  been  hitherto  observed  by  me  only  from 
a  distance,  and  in  passing  by,  must  be  obvious.  Difference  of  religious 
creed  repelled  me  from  it ;  and  so  long  as  the  town  was  full  of  strangers, 
some  of  them  very  fanatical,  it  was  dangerous  for  me  to  approach  it 
too  closely.     I  had  often  inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
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ascend  the  tower  without  entering  the  mosque ;  but  I  had  always 
received  for  answer  that  the  entrance  was  locked  up.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  Sultan  was  gone,  and  when  the  town  became  rather  quiet, 
I  urged  H&mma  to  do  his  best  that  I  might  ascend  to  the  top  of  this 
curious  building,  which  I  represented  to  him  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  me,  since  it  would  enable  me  not  only  to  control  my 
route  by  taking  a  few  angles  of  the  principal  elevations  round  the  valley 
Auderas,  but  also  to  obtain  a  distant  view  over  the  country  towards  the 
west  and  south,  which  it  was  not  my  good  luck  to  visit  myself.  To-day 
Harnma  promised  me  that  he  would  try  what  could  be  done. 

Having  once  more  visited  the  lively  house  of  Idder,  we  took  our  way 
over  the  market-places,  which  were  now  rather  dull.  The  vultures 
looked  out  with  visible  greediness  and  eagerness  from  the  pinnacles  of 
the  ruined  walls  around  for  their  wonted  food — their  share  of  offal 


during  these  days,  when  so  many  people  were  absent,  being  of  course 
much  reduced,  though  some  of  them  probably  had  followed  their 
fellow-citizens  on  the  expedition.  So  few  people  being  in  the  streets, 
the  town  had  a  more  ruined  look  than  ever,  and  the  large  heap  of 
rubbish  accumulated  on  the  south  side  of  the  butchers'  market  seemed 
to  me  more  disgusting  than  before.  We  kept  along  the  principal  street 
between  Digi  and  Arrafiya,  passing  the  deep  well  Shedwarika  on  our 
right,  and  on  the  other  side  a  school,  which  resounded  with  the  shrill 
voices  of  about  fifty  little  boys  repeating  with  energy  and  enthusiasm 
the  verses  of  the  Kur&n,  which  their  master  had  written  for  them  upon 
their  little  wooden  tablets  Having  reached  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  mosque,  and  there  being  nobody  to  disturb  me,  I  could  view  at  my 
leisure  this  simple  but  curious  building,  which  in  the  subsequent  course 
of  my  journey  became  still  more  interesting  to  me,  as  I  saw  plainly  that 
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it  was  built  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  tower  which /rises  o  _. 
the  sepulchre  of  the  famed  conqueror  Haj  Mohammed  Askia  (the 
"  Ischia  "  of  Leo). 

The  mesallaje  starts  up  from  the  platform  or  terrace  formed  by  the 
roof  of  the  mosque,  which  is  extremely  low,  resting  apparently,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  its  interior,  upon  four  massive  pillars.  It  is  square,  and 
measures  at  its  base  about  thirty  feet,  having  a  small  lean-to,  on  its 
east  side,  on  the  terrace  of  the  mosque,  where  most  probably  there  was 
formerly  the  entrance.  From  this  the  tower  rises  (decreasing  in  width, 
and  with  a  sort  of  swelling  or  entasis  in  the  middle  of  its  elevation,  some- 
thing like  the  beautiful  model  adopted  by  nature  in  the  del6b  palm,  and 
imitated  by  architects  in  the  columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders) 
to  a  height  of  from  ninety  to  ninety-five  feet.  It  measures  at  its  summit 
not  more  than  about  eight  feet  in  width.  The  interior  is/  lighted  by 
seven  openings  on  each  side.  Like  most  of  the  houses  in  Agades,  it  is 
built  entirely  of  clay  ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  a  building  so  lofty  and 
of  so  soft  a  material,  its  four  walls  are  united  by  thirteen  layers  ot 
boards  of  the  dum-tree,  crossing  the  whole  tower  in  its  entire  breadth 
and  width,  and  coming  out  on  each  side  from  three  to  four  feet,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  afford  the  only  means  of  getting  to  the  top.  Its 
purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  watch»tower,  or  at  least  was  so  at  a  former 
time,  when  the  town,  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  and  supplied  with 
water,  was  well  capable  of  making  resistance,  if  warned  in  due  time  of 
an  approaching  danger.  But  at  present  it  seems  rather  to  be  kept  in 
repair  only  as  a  decoration  of  the  town. 

The  mesallaje  in  its  present  state  was  only  six  years  old  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  (in  1850),  and  perhaps  was  not  even  quite  finished  in  the 
interior,  as  I  was  told  that  the  layers  of  boards  were  originally  intended 
to  support  a  staircase  of  clay.  About  fifty  paces  from  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  mosque,  the  ruins  of  an  older  tower  are  seen  still  rising 
to  a  considerable  height,  though  leaning  much  to  one  side,  more  so  than 
the  celebrated  Tower  of  Pisa,  and  most  probably  in  a  few  years  it  will 
give  way  to  an  attack  of  storm  and  rain.  This  more  ancient  tower 
seems  to  have  stood  quite  detached  from  the  mosque. 

Having  sufficiently  surveyed  the  exterior  of  the  tower,  and  made  a 
sketch  of  it,  I  accompanied  my  impatient  companion  into  the  interior 
of  the  mosque,  into  which  he  felt  no  scruple  in  conducting  me.  The 
lowness  of  the  structure  had  already  surprised  me  from  without ;  but  I 
was  still  more  astonished  when  I  entered  the  interior,  and  saw  that  it 
consisted  of  low,  narrow  naves,  divided  by  pillars  of  immense  thickness, 
the  reason  of  which  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  understand,  as  they 
have  nothing  to  support  but  a  roof  of  dum-tree  boards,  mats,  and  a  layer 
of  clay  ;  but  I  think  it  scarcely  doubtful  that  originally  these  naves  were 
but  the  vaults  or  cellars  of  a  grand  superstructure,  designed  but  not 
executed  ;  and  this  conjecture  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  all  that  at 
present  remains  of  the  mosque.  The  gloomy  halls  were  buried  in  a 
mournful  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  voice  of  a  solitary  man,  seated 
on  a  dirty  mat  at  the  western  wall  of  the  tower,  and  reading  diligently 
the  torn  leaves  of  a  manuscript.     Seeing  that  it  was  the  kadhi,  we  went 
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up  to  him  and  saluted  him  most  respectfully  ;  but  it  was  not  in  the 
most  cheerful  and  amiable  way  that  he  received  our  compliments — mine 
in  particular — continuing  to  read,  and  scarcely  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
sheets  before  him.  Hamma  then  asked  for  permission  to  ascend  the 
tower,  but  received  a  plain  and  unmistakable  refusal,  the  thing  being 
impossible,  there  being  no  entrance  to  the  tower  at  present.  It  was 
shut  up,  he  said,  on  account  of  the  Kel-ger6s,  who  used  to  ascend  the 
tower  in  great  numbers.  Displeased  with  his  uncourteous  behaviour, 
and  seeing  that  he  was  determined  not  to  permit  me  to  climb  the  tower, 
were  it  ever  so  feasible,  we  withdrew  and  called  upon  the  imam,  who 
lives  in  a  house  attached  to  these  vaults,  and  which  looked  a  little 
neater  from  having  been  whitewashed  ;  however,  he  had  no  power  to 
aid  us  in  our  purpose,  but  rather  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  kadhi. 
*This  is  the  principal  mosque  of  the  town,  and  seems  to  have  been 
always  so,  although  there  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  as  many  as 
seventy  mosques,  of  which  ten  are  still  in  use.  They  deserve  no 
mention,  however,  with  the  exception  of  three,  the  Msid  Mili,  Msid 
]sheni,  and  Msid  el  Mekki.  I  will  only  add  here  that  the  Emgedesiye, 
so  far  as  their  very  slender  stock  of  theological  learning  and  doctrine 
entitles  them  to  rank  with  any  sect,  are  Malekiye,  as  well  as  the  Kel-owi. 

Resigning  myself  to  the  disappointment  of  not  being  able  to  ascend 
the  tower,  I  persuaded  my  friend  to  take  a  longer  walk  with  me  round 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  town.  But  I  forgot  to  mention  that  besides 
Hamma,  I  had  another  companion  of  a  very  different  character.  This 
was  Zummuzuk,  a  reprobate  of  the  worst  description,  and  whose  features 
bore  distinct  impress  of  the  vile  and  brutal  passions  which  actuated 
him ;  yet  being  a  clever  fellow,  and  (as  the  illegitimate  son,  or  "  dan 
nema,"  of  an  Emg£desi  woman)  fully  master  of  the  peculiar  idiom  of 
Agades,  he  was  tolerated  not  only  by  the  old  chief  Annur,  who  em- 
ployed him  as  interpreter,  but  even  by  me.  How  insolent  the  knave 
could  be  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  mention.  With  this  fellow, 
therefore,  and  with  Hamma,  I  continued  my  walk,  passing  the  kofa-n- 
alkali,  and  then,  from  the  ruins  of  the  quarter  Ben-Gottara,  turning  to 
the  north.  Here  the  wall  of  the  town  is  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion, but  very  weak  and  insufficient,  though  it  is  kept  in  repair,  even  to 
the  pinnacles,  on  account  of  its  surrounding  the  palace  of  the  Sultan. 
Not  far  from  this  is  an  open  space  called  Azarmadarangh,  "the  place  of 
execution,"  where  occasionally  the  head  of  a  rebellious  chieftain  or  a 
murderer  is  cut  off  by  the  "  doka ; "  but  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  such 
things  happen  very  seldom.  Even  on  the  north  side,  two  gates  are  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  preservation. 

Having  entered  the  town  from  this  side,  we  went  to  visit  the  quarter 
of  the  leather- workers,  which,  as  I  stated  before,  seems  to  have  formed 
originally  a  regular  ward  ;  all  this  handicraft,  with  the  exception  of 
saddle-work,  is  carried  on  by  women,  who  work  with  great  neatness. 
Very  beautiful  provision-bags  are  made  here,  although  those  which  I 
brought  back  from  Timbuktu  are  much  handsomer.  We  saw  also  some 
fine  specimens  of  mats,  woven  of  a  very  soft  kind  of  grass,  and  dyed  of 
various  colours.     Unfortunately,  I  had  but  little  with  me  wherewith  to 
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buy  ;  and  even  if  I  had  been  able  to  make  purchases,  the  destination 
our  journey  being  so  distant,  there  was  not  much  hope  of  carrying  the 
things  safely  to  Europe.  The  blacksmiths'  work  of  Agades  is  also  in- 
teresting, although  showy  and  barbarous,  and  not  unlike  the  work  with 
which  the  Spaniards  used  to  adorn  their  long  daggers. 

Monday,  October  28. — During  all  this  time  I  prosecuted  inquiries  with 
regard  to  several  subjects  connected  with  the  geography  and  ethnography 
of  this  quarter  of  the  world.  I  received  several  visits  from  Emgedesi 
tradesmen,  many  of  whom  are  established  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
H&usa,  chiefly  in  Kdtsena  and  Tas&wa,  where  living  is  infinitely  cheaper 
than  in  Agades.  All  these  I  found  to  be  intelligent  men,  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  centre  of  intercourse  between  a  variety  of  tribes  and 
nations  of  the  most  different  organization,  and,  through  the  web  of  routes 
which  join  here,  receiving  information  of  distant  regions.  Several  of* 
them  had  even  made  the  pilgrimage,  and  thus  come  in  contact  with  the 
relatively  high  state  of  civilization  in  Egypt  and  near  the  coast ;  and  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  enlightened  view  which  the  mallem  Haj 
Mohammed  'Omar,  who  visited  me  several  times,  took  of  Islamism  and 
Christianity.  The  last  day  of  my  stay  in  Agades,  he  reverted  to  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  asked  me,  in  a  manner  fully  expressive  of  his 
astonishment,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Christians  and  Moslemin 
were  so  fiercely  opposed  to  one  another,  although  their  creeds,  in 
essential  principles,  approximated  so  closely.  To  this  I  replied  by 
saying  that  I  thought  the  reason  was  that  the  great  majority  both  of 
Christians  and  Moslemin  paid  less  regard  to  the  dogmas  of  their  creeds 
than  to  external  matters,  which  have  very  little  or  no  reference  to  religion 
itself.  I  also  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  in  the  time  of  Mohammed 
Christianity  had  entirely  lost  that  purity  which  was  its  original  cha- 
racter, and  that  it  had  been  mixed  up  with  many  idolatrous  elements, 
from  which  it  was  not  entirely  disengaged  till  a  few  centuries  ago,  while 
the  Mohammedans  had  scarcely  any  acquaintance  with  Christians  except 
those  of  the  old  sects  of  the  Jacobites  and  Nestorians.  Mutually  pleased 
with  our  conversation,  we  parted  from  each  other  with  regret. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Tinylkum  Ibrahim,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  his  brothers  house 
with  what  was  wanted ;  and  being  determined  to  make  only  one  day's 
stay  in  the  town,  he  had  learned  with  pleasure  that  we  were  about  to 
return  by  way  of  Afasas,  the  village  whither  he  himself  was  going.  I 
myself  had  cherished  this  hope,  as  all  the  people  had  represented  that 
place  as  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  as  pleasantly  situated. 
Hamma  had  promised  to  take  me  this  way  on  our  return  to  Tin-teMlust ; 
but  having  stayed  so  much  longer  in  the  town  than  he  had  intended, 
and  being  afraid  of  arriving  too  late  for  the  salt-caravan  of  the  Kel-owi 
on  their  way  to  Bilma,  which  he  was  to  supply  with  provisions,  he 
changed  his  plan,  and  determined  to  return  by  the  shortest  road. 
Meanwhile  he  informed  me  that  the  old  chief  would  certainly  not  go 
with  us  to  Zinder  till  the  salt-caravan  had  returned  from  Bilma. 

Fortunately,  in  the  course  of  the  29th  a  small  caravan  with  corn 
arrived  from  Damerghu,  and  H&mma   completed  his  purchases.     He 
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had,  however,  first  to  settle  a  disagreeable  affair;  for  our  friend 
Zummuzuk  had  bought,  in  Hamma's  name,  several  things  for  which 
payment  was  now  demanded.  Hamma  flew  into  a  terrible  rage,  and 
nearly  finished  the  rogue.  My  Arab  and  Tawati  friends,  who  heard 
that  we  were  to  start  the  following  day,  though  they  were  rather  busy 
buying  corn,  came  to  take  leave  of  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  part  from  all 
of  them  in  friendship.  But  before  bidding  farewell  to  this  interesting 
place,  I  shall  make  a  few  general  observations  on  its  history. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HISTORY  OF  AGADES 

Previously  to  Mr.  Cooley's  perspicuous  inquiries  into  the  Negroland 
of  the  Arabs,  this  place  was  identified  with  Audaghost,  merely  on 
account  of  a  supposed  similarity  of  name.  But  Agades,  or  rather 
Egedesh,  is  itself  a  pure  Berber  word,  in  no  way  connected  with 
Audaghost.  It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  among  the 
Awelimmiden,  and  means  "  family,"  and  the  name  was  well  chosen 
for  a  town  consisting  of  mixed  elements.  Moreover,  while  we  find 
Audaghost  in  the  far  west  t  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  have  the  distinct 
statement  of  Marmol  that  Agades  was  founded  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
before  the  time  when  he  wrote  (that  is  to  say,  in  1460),  the  truth  of 
which  statement,  harmonizing  as  it  does  with  Leo's  more  general 
account,  that  it  was  a  modern  town,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Neither  of  these  authors  tells  us  who  built  it  ;,but  as  we  know  that  the 
great  Songhay  conqueror  Haj  Mohammed  Askia,  who  conquered  the 
town  of  Agades  in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  921,  or  15 15  of  our  era,  ex- 
pelled from  it  the  five  Berber  tribes  who,  according  to  the  information 
collected  by  me  during  my  stay  in  Agades,  and  which  I  shall  soon  lay 
before  my  readers,  must  have  been  long  resident  in  the  town,  it  appears 
highly  probable  that  these  Berbers  were  its  founders.  And  if  this  be 
assumed,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  explaining  why  the  language  of 
the  natives  of  the  place  at  present  is  a  dialect  of  the  Songhay  language, 
as  it  is  most  probable  that  this  great  and  enlightened  conqueror,  after 
he  had  driven  out  the  old  inhabitants,  established  in  this  important 
place  a  new  colony  of  his  own  people.  In  a  similar  way  we  find  the 
Songhay  nation,  which  seems  not  to  have  originally  extended  to  a  great 
distance  eastward  of  Gagho  or  Gogo,  now  extending  into  the  very  heart 
of  Kebbi,  although  we  shall  find  other  people  speaking  the  same 
language  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agades,  and  perhaps  may  be  able  in 
the  course  of  our  researches  to  trace  some  connection  between  the 
Songhay  and  ancient  Egypt. 

It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  those  five  Berber  tribes  formed 
the  settlement  in  question  as  an  entrepot  for  their  commerce  with 
Negroland,  though  the  foundation  of  such  a  grand  settlement  on  the 
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border  of  the  desert  presumes  that  they  had  at  that  time  a  preponder- 
ating influence  in  all  these  regions ;  and  the  whole  affair  is  so  peculiar 
that  its  history  could  not  fail  to  gratify  curiosity  if  more  could  be  known 
of  it.  From  Bello's  account,  it  would  appear  that  they,  or  at  least  one 
of  these  tribes  (the  Aujila),  conquered  the  whole  of  Air. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  to  see  people  from  five  places,  separated 
from  each  other  by  immense  tracts,  and  united  only  by  the  bond  of 
commerce  and  interest,  founding  a  large  colony  far  away  from  their 
homes  and  on  the  very  border  of  the  desert.  For,  according  to  all 
that  I  could  learn  by  the  most  sedulous  inquiries  in  Agades,  those  tribes 
belonged  to  the  Gurara  of  Tawat,  to  the  Tafimata,  to  the  Beni  Wazit 
and  the  Tesko  of  Ghad&mes,  to  the  once  powerful  and  numerous  tribe 
of  the  Masr&ta,  and  finally  to  the  Aujila  ;  and  as  the  names  of  almost 
all  these  different  tribes,  and  of  their  divisions,  are  still  attached  to 
localities  of  the  town,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  the  correctness  of  this 
information,  and  must  suppose  that  Sultan  Bello  was  mistaken  in 
referring  the  five  tribes  (settled  in  Agades)  to  Aujila  alone. 
,  Though  nothing  is  related  about  the  manner  in  which  Haj  Mohammed 
Askia  took  possession  of  the  town,  except  that  it  is  stated  distinctly 
that  he  drove  out  the  five  tribes,  it  seems,  from  the  traditions  current  in 
Agades,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  Berbers,  with  five  hundred 
"jakhfa"  (cages  mounted  on  camels,  such  as  only  wealthy  people  can 
afford  to  keep  for  carrying  their  wives),  left  the  town,  but  were  all 
massacred.  But  no  one  who  regards  with  the  least  attention  the 
character  of  the  present  population  of  the  town  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  Berber  population  remained 
behind,  and  in  course  of  time  mixed  with  the  Songhay  colonists  ;  for, 
even  if  we  set  aside  the  consideration  of  the  language  (which  is  greatly 
intermixed  with  Berber  words),  there  is  evidently  much  Berber  blood  in 
the  population  even  at  the  present  day,  a  fact  which  is  more  evident 
in  the  females  than  in  the  males. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Leo  says  nothing  about  the  language  spoken  in 
Agades  ;  for  he  lived  just  at  the  very  period  during  which  the  town, 
from  a  Berber  settlement,  became  a  Negro  town.  His  expression 
certainly  implies  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  Negro  town.  But,  while  well- 
informed  in  general  respecting  the  great  conquests  of  Mohammed 
Aski&  (or,  as  he  calls  him,  Ischia,  whom  he  erroneously  styles  King  of 
Timbuktu),  he  does  not  once  mention  his  expedition  against  Agades,  of 
which  he  might  have  heard  as  easily  as  of  those  against  Katsena  and 
Kan6,  which  preceded  the  former  only  by  two  years.  From  his  account 
it  would  seem  that  the  town  was  then  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  full  of 
foreign  merchants  and  slaves,  and  that  the  king,  though  he  paid  a 
tribute  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats  to  the  King  of  Timbuktu 
(Gagho),  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  independence,  at  least  from  that 
quarter,  and  had  even  a  military  force  of  his  own.  Besides,  it  is  stated 
expressly  that  he  belonged  to  the  Berber  race.  But  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  Leo,  in  this  passage,  represented  the  state  of  things  as  it  was  when 
he  visited  the  town,  before  Askia's  time,  and  not  at  the  date  when  he 
wrote,  though  the  circumstance  of  the  tribute  payable  to  that  king  may 
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have  been  learnt  from  later  information.  In  general,  the  great  defect  in 
Leo's  description  is  that  the  reader  has  no  exact  dates  to  which  to  refer 
the  several  statements,  and  that  he  cannot  be  sure  how  far  the  author 
speaks  as  an  eye-witness,  and  how  far  from  information. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  Berbers  found  a  Songhay  population, 
if  not  in  the  place  itself,  which  most  probably  did  not  exist  before  the 
time  of  their  arrival,  yet  in  the  district  around  it ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  there  existed  in  ancient  times,  in  the  celebrated  Valley  of  f  r-n-allem, 
a  small  town  of  which  some  vestiges  are  said  to  remain  at  the  present 
day,  as  well  as  two  or  three  date-trees,  the  solitary  remains  of  a  large 
plantation.  From  this  town,  tradition  says,  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Agades  were  transplanted.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain /that  the 
same  dialect  of  the  Songhay  language  which  is  spoken  in  Agades  is 
also  still  spoken  in  a  few  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  tribe  of 
the  fghdalen,  or  Ighedalen,  whose  whole  appearance,  especially  their 
long  hair,  shows  them  to  be  a  mixed  race  of  S6nghay  and  Berbers,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  they  belonged  originally  to  the 
Zenaga  or  Senhaja.  These  people  live  in  and  around  Ingal,  a  small 
town  four  days'  journey  from  Agades,  on  the  road  to  S6koto,  and  in  and 
around  Tegidda,  a  place  three  days'  journey  from  Ingal,  and  about  five 
from  Agades  west-south-west.  This  latter  place  is  of  considerable  interest, 
being  evidently  identical  with  the  town  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by 
Ebn  Khaldun  and  by  Ebn  Batuta  as  a  wealthy  place,  lying  eastward 
from  G6go,  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  and  in  intimate  connection  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Mzab  and  Wargela.  It  was  governed  by  a 
Berber  chief,  with  the  title  of  Sultan.  This  place,  too,  was  for  some 
time  subject  to  G6go,  or  rather  to  the  empire  of  Mele  or  Malli,  which 
then  comprised  Songhay,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  here  too  the  Songhay  language  is  still 
spoken  may  be  best  explained  by  referring  it  to  colonization,  since  it  is 
evident  that  Askia,  when  he  took  possession  of  Agades,  must  have 
occupied  Tegidda  also,  which  lay  on  the  road  from  Gogo  to  that  place. 
However,  I  will  not  indulge  in  conjectures,  and  will  merely  enter  into 
historical  questions  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  furnish  a  vivid  and 
coherent  picture  of  the  tribes  and  countries  with  which  my  journey 
brought  me  into  contact.  I  will  therefore  only  add  that  this  place, 
Tegidda  or  Tekadda,  was  famous,  in  the  time  of  Ebn  Batuta,  for  its 
copper  mines,  the  ores  of  which  were  exported  as  far  as  Bornu  and 
Gober,  while  at  present  nothing  is  known  of  the  existence  of  copper 
hereabouts  ;  but  a  very  good  species  of  salt  of  red  colour  (ja-n-gisheri), 
which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Bilma,  is  obtained  here,  as  well  as  in 
f  ngal.  But  I  recommend  this  point  to  the  inquiry  of  future  travellers.  I 
have  mentioned  above  the  presence  of  loadstone  on  the  border  of  Air. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  elucidate  and  illustrate  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  language  of  Agades  is  derived  from  and  akin  to  the 
S6nghay — a  fact  which  of  course  appeared  to  me  more  surprising 
before  I  discovered,  in  the  course  of  1853,  that  this  language  extends 
eastward  far  beyond  the  so-called  Niger — I  return  once  more  to  het 
settlement  of  the  Berbres  in  Agades.     It  is  evident  that  this  settlement, 
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if  it  was  of  the  nature  described  above,  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  as  a  great  commercial  e?itrepot  for  the  commerce  with  another 
country ;  and  if  we  duly  consider  the  statements  made  by  el  Bekri, 
Ebn  Batuta,  Leo,  Ca  da  Mosto,  and  by  the  author  of  the  "  History  of 
Songhay,"  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  market  of  Gogo,  and  if 
we  pay  due  attention  to  that  circuitous  route  which  led  from  Gogo  by 
way  of  Tegidda,  not  only  to  Egypt,  but  even  to  Tawat,  there  cannot  be 
the  least  doubt  that  Agades  was  founded  by  those  Berber  tribes  with 
the  distinct  purpose  that  it  might  serve  them  as  a  secure  abode  and 
fortified  magazine  in  their  commercial  intercourse  with  that  splendid 
capital  of  the  Songhay  empire,  the  principal  article  of  which  was  gold, 
which  formed  also  the  chief  article  in  the  former  commerce  of  Agades. 
For  Agades  had  its  own  standard  weight  of  this  precious  metal,  the 
mithkal,  which  even  at  the  present  day  regulates  the  circulating  medium. 
And  this  mithk&l  of  Agades  is  totally  different  from  the  standard  of  the 
same  name  which  is  in  use  in  Timbuktu,  the  latter  being,  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  as  1^  to  1,  and  the  former  only 
as  -f  to  I.  But  for  wholesale  business  a  greater  weight  was  in  use, 
called  "  karruwe,"  the  smaller  karruwe  containing  thirty-three  mithakel, 
or  mithk&ls,  and  a  third,  equal  to  two  rottls  and  a  sixth,  while  the 
larger  karruwe  contained  a  hundred  mithkals,  and  was  equal  to  six 
rottls  and  a  half. 

The  importance  of  the  trade  of  Agades,  and  the  wealth  of  the  place 
in  general,  appear  very  clearly  from  the  large  tribute,  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  ducats,  which  the  King  of  Agades  was  able  to  pay  to 
that  of  Songhay,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Leo,  in  order  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  great  expense  which  this  same  King  of  Songhay  had 
incurred  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  states  in  another  passage  that 
having  spent  all  he  took  with  him,  he, contracted  a  debt  amounting  to 
that  very  sum.  As  for  the  King  of  Agades,  his  situation  was  at  that 
time  just  what  it  is  now  ;  and  we  cannot  better  describe  his  precarious 
position,  entirely  dependent  on  the  caprice  and  intrigues  of  the  influential 
chiefs  of  the  Tuarek,  than  by  using  the  very  words  of  Leo,  "  Alle 
volte  scacciano  il  re  e  pongono  qualche  suo  parente  in  luogo  di  lui,  ne 
usano  ammazzar  alcuno ;  e  quel  che  piu  contenta  gli  abitatori  del 
diserto  e  fatto  re  in  Agadez." 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  able  to  fix  a  date  for  that  very  peculiar 
covenant  between  the  different  tribes  with  regard  to  the  installation  of 
the  Sultan  of  Agades,  and  the  establishing  of  the  principle  that  he  must 
belong  to  a  certain  family,  which  is  regarded  as  of  sherif  nobility,  and 
lives  not  in  Agades,  nor  even  in  the  country  of  Air,  but  in  a  town  of 
Gober.  I  was  once  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  an  arrangement 
made  in  consequence  of  the  power  and  influence  which  the  Emir  of 
S6koto  had  arrogated  to  himself ;  but  I  have  now  reason  to  doubt  this, 
for  even  the  grandfather  of  cAbd  el  Kader  was  Sultan.  Certainly  even 
now,  when  the  power  of  the  Fulfuldeor  Fellani  empire  is  fast  crumbling 
to  pieces,  the  Emir  of  Sokoto  has  a  certain  influence  upon  the  choice 
of  the  Sultan  of  Agades.  Of  this  fact  I  myself  became  witness  during 
my  stay  in  Sokoto  in  April,  1853,  when  Hamed  e'  Rufay  was  once  more 
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sent  out  to  succeed  'Abd  el  Kader.  Indeed,  Ittegama,  'Abd  el  Kader's 
brother,  who  thought  that  I  enjoyed  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
Emir,  called  upon  me  (as  I  shall  relate  in  due  time)  expressly  to  entreat 
me  most  urgently  to  exert  my  influence  in  order  to  restore  my  former 
host  to  his  authority. 

I  have  described  already  in  what  way  the  union  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Itisan,  the  K6l-ger6s,  and  the  Kel-owi  is  expressed  in  installing  the 
Sultan  ;  but  though  without  the  presence  and  assent  of  the  former 
the  new  prince  could  never  arrive  at  e his  place  of  residence,  the  final 
decision  seems  to  rest  with  the  chief  Annur,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
having  no  voice  in  the  matter.  The  Sultan  is  rather  a  chief  of  the 
Tuarek  tribes  residing  in  Agades  than  the  ruler  of  Agades.  How 
difficult  and  precarious  his  position  must  be  may  be  easily  conceived 
if  it  be  considered  that  these  tribes  are  generally  at  war  with  one 
another;  the  father  of  Hamed  e' Rufay  was  even  killed  by  the  Kel-geres. 
Nevertheless,  if  he  be  an  intelligent  and  energetic  man,  his  influence  in 
the  midst  of  this  wild  conflict  and  struggle  of  clashing  interests  and 
inclinations  must  be  very  beneficial. 

What  the  revenue  of  the  Sultan  may  at  present  amount  to  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  His  means  and  income  consist  chiefly  in  the  presents 
which  he  receives  on  his  accession  to  authority,  in  a  contribution  of 
one  bullock's  hide  or  kulabu  (being  about  the  value  of  half  a  Spanish 
dollar)  from  each  family,  in  a  more  considerable  but  rather  uncertain 
tribute  levied  upon  the  Imghad,  in  the  tax  of  ten  mithkals  or  four 
Spanish  dollars  which  he  levies  on  each  camel-load  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise which  enters  the  town  of  Agades  (articles  of  food  being  exempt 
from  charge),  in  a  small  tribute  derived  from  the  salt  brought  from 
Bilma,  and  in  the  fines  levied  on  lawless  people  and  marauders,  and 
often  on  whole  tribes.  Thus  it  is  very  probable  that  the  expedition 
which  'Abd  el  Kader  undertook  immediately  after  his  accession,  against 
the  tribes  who  had/ plundered  us,  enriched  him  considerably.  As  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Agades  themselves,  I  was  assured  that  they  do  not 
pay  him  any  tribute  at  all,  but  are  only  obliged  to  accompany  him  on 
his  expeditions.  Of  course  in  earlier  times,  when  the  commerce  of  the 
town  was  far  greater  than  at  present,  and  when  the  Imghad  (who  had 
to  provide  him  with  cattle,  corn,  fruit,  and  vegetables)  were  strictly 
obedient,  his  income  far  exceeded  tnat  of  the  present  day.  When 
taken  altogether  it  is  certainly  considerably  under  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  His  title  is  Aman6kal,  or  Amanokal  Imakoren,  in  Temashight, 
Kokoy  be"re  in  the  Emgedesi,  and  Baba-n-Serki  in  the  Hausa  language. 

The  person  second  in  authority  in  the  town,  and  in  certain  respects 
the  Vizier,  is  now,  and  apparently  was  also  in  ancient  times,  the  "  kokoy 
genSgere"  "  (i.e.  master  of  the  courtyard  or  the  interior  of  the  palace). 
This  is  his  real  indigenous  character,  while  the  foreigners,  who  regarded 
him  only  in  his  relation  to  themselves,  called  him  Sheikh  el  'Arab,  or, 
in  the  Hausa  language,  Serki-n-turawa  (the  Chief  of  the  Whites),  and 
this  is  the  title  by  which  he  is  generally  known.  For  it  was  he  who 
had  to  levy  the  tax  on  the  merchandise  imported  into  the  town,  an 
office  which  in  former  times,  when  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on, 
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was  of  great  importance.  But  the  chief  duty  of  the  "  serki-n-turawa," 
at  the  present  time,  is  to  accompany  annually  the  salt-caravan  of  the 
Kel-geres,  which  supplies  the  western  part  of  Middle  Sudan  with  the 
salt  of  Bilma,  from  Agades  to  Sokoto,  and  to  protect  it  on  the  road  as 
well  as  to  secure  it  against  exorbitant  exactions  on  the  part  of  the 
Fulbe  of  Sokoto.  For  this  trouble  he  receives  one  "  kantu,"  that  is  to 
say  the  eighth  part  (eight  kantu  weighing  three  Turkish  kantars  or 
quintals)  of  a  middle-sized  camel-load,  a  contribution  which  forms  a 
considerable  income  in  this  country,  probably  of  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  Spanish  dollars,  the-  caravan  consisting  generally  of  some 
thousand  camels,  not  all  equally  laden,  and  the  kantu  of  salt  fetching  in 
Sudan  from  five  thousand  to  seven  and  eight  thousand  kurdi  or  shells, 
which  are  worth  from  two  to  three  dollars.  Under  such  circumstances 
those  officers,  who  at  the  same  time  trade  on  their  own  account,  cannot 
but  amass  considerable  wealth.  Mohammed  B6ro  as  well  as  Ashu  are 
very  rich,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

After  having  escorted  the  salt-caravan  to  S6koto,  and  settled  the 
business  with  the  Emir  of  this  place,  the  serki-n-turawa  in  former  times 
had  to  go  to  Kano,  where  he  received  a  small  portion  of  the  six  hundred 
kurdi,  the  duty  levied  on  each  .slave  brought  to  the  slave-market,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Agades  with  the  Kel-geres  that  had  frequented 
the  market  of  KanO.  I  had  full  opportunity,  in  the  further  course  of 
my  journey,  to  convince  myself  that  such  is  not  now  the  case;  but  I 
cannot  say  what  is  the  reason  of  this  custom  having  been  discontinued, 
though  it  may  be  the  dangerous  state  of  the  road  between  Sokoto  and 
Kano.  Mohammed  Boro,  the  former  serki-n-turawa,  has  still  residences 
as  well  in  KanO  and  Zinder  as  in  S6koto  and  Agades.  From  what  I 
have  said  it  is  clear  that  at  present  the  serki-n-turawa  has  much  more 
to  do  with  the  Tuarek  and  Fulbe  than  with  the  Arabs,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  a  sort  of  mediator  between  Agades  and  Sokoto.  Of  the  other 
persons  in  connection  with  the  Sultan,  the  "  kokoy  kaina  "  or  u  baba-n- 
serki "  (the  chief  eunuch),  at  present  Amagay,  the  fadawa-n-serki  (the 
aides-de-camp  of  the  Sultan),  as  well  as  the  kadhi  or  alkali,  and  the 
war-chief  Sidi  Ghalli,  I  have  spoken  in  the  diary  of  my  residence  in  the 
place. 

I  have  already  stated  above  that  the  southern  part  of  the  town, 
which  at  present  is  almost  entirely  deserted,  formed  the  oldest  quarter, 
while  katanga,  or  "  baki-n-birni,"  seems  to  have  been  its  northern  limit. 
Within  these  limits  the  town  was  about  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  when 
thickly  peopled'  may  have  contained  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants ; 
but  after  the  northern  quarter  was  added  the  whole  town  had  a  circuit 
of  about  three  miles  and  a  halt,  and  may  easily  have  mustered  as  many 
as  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  or  even  more.  The  highest  degree  of 
power  seems  7  to  have  been  attained  before  the  conquest  of  the  town  by 
Mohammed  Askia  in  the  year  1515,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  a 
considerable  and  wealthy  place  till  about  sixty  years  ago  (reckoned 
from  1850),  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Hausa,  chiefly  Katsena,  Tasawa,  Maradi,  and 
Kano.     The  exact  circumstances  which  brought  about  this  deplorable 
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desertion  and  desolation  of  the  place  I  was  not  able  to  learn  ;  and  the 
date  of  the  event  cannot  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  period  of  the 
great  revolution  effected  in  Middle  Sudan  by  the  rising  of  the  Jihadi, 
P  the  Reformer,"  'Othman  da-n-Fodiye,  which  it  preceded  by  more  than 
fifteen  years ;  but  it  coincides  with  or  closely  follows  upon  an  event 
which  I  shall  have  to  dwell  upon  in  the  further  course  of  my  proceedings. 
This  is  the  conquest  of  Gao,  or  G6go  (the  former  capital  of  the  S6nghay 
empire,  and  which  since  1591  had  become  a  province  of  the  empire  of 
Morocco),  by  the  Tuarek.  As  we  have  seen  above  that  Agades  had 
evidently  been  founded  as  an  entrepot  for  the  great  trade  with  this  most 
flourishing  commercial  place  on  the  fsa,  or  Niger,  at  that  time  the  centre 
of  the  gold  trade,  of  course  the  ransacking  and  wholesale  destruction  of 
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1,  House  where  I  lodged;  2,  Great  Mosque,  or  Mesallaje;  3,  Palace,  or  Fada; 
4,  Kaswa-n-delelti,  or  Tama-n-ldkoy  ;  5,  Kaswa-n-rakoma ;  6,  Katanga  ;  7,  Erarar-n- 
zakan ;  8,  Mohammed  Bdro's  house ;  9,  House  of  the  Kadhi ;  10,  Well  Shedwanka  ; 
11,  Pools  of  Stagnant  "Water;  ia,  Kdfa-n-Alkali ;  13,  Masrata  Hogiime  ;  14,  Suburb  of 
Ben  Gottara. 

this  town  could  not  but  affect  in  the  most  serious  manner  the  wellbeing 
of  Agades,  cutting  away  the  very  roots  through  which  it  received  life. 

At  present  I  still  think  that  I  was  not  far  wrong  in  estimating  the 
number  of  the  inhabited  houses  at  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred, 
and  the  population  at  about  seven  thousand,  though  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  as  the  inhabitants  have  still  preserved  their  trading  character, 
a  great  many  of  the  male  inhabitants  are  always  absent  from  home,  a 
circumstance  which  reduces  the  armed  force  of  the  place  to  about  six 
hundred.  A  numerical  element,  capable  of  controlling  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  population,  is  offered  by  the  number  of  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  well-bred  boys,  who  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
were  learning  a  little  reading  and  writing,  in  five  or  six  schools  scattered 
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over  the  town ;  for  it  is  not  every  boy  who  is  sent  to  School,  but  only 
those  belonging  to  families  in  easy  circumstances,  and  they  are  all  about 
the  same  age,  from  eight  to  ten  years  old. 

With  regard  to  the  names  of  the  quarters  of  the  town,  which  are  in- 
teresting from  an  historical  point  of  view,  I  was  not  able  to  learn  exactly 
the  application  of  each  of  the  names  ;  and  I  am  sure  very  few  even  of 
the  inhabitants  themselves  can  now  tell  the  limits  of  the  quarters,  on 
account  of  the  desolate  state  of  many  of  them.  The  principal  names 
which  can  be  laid  down  with  certainty  in  the  plan  are  Masrata, 
Gobetaren,  Gawa-Ngirsu,  Digi  or  Degi,  Katanga,  Terjeman,  and  Arrafia, 
which  comprise  the  south-western  quarter  of  the  town.  The  names  of 
the  other  quarters,  which  I  attempted  to  lay  down  on  the  plan  sent  to 
Government  together  with  my  report,  I  now  deem  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw, as  I  afterwards  found  that  there  was  some  uncertainty  about 
them.  I  therefore  collect  here,  for  the  information  of  future  travellers, 
the  names  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  place,  besides  those  mentioned 
above  and  marked  in  the  plan — Larel6g,  Churud,  Hasena,  Amarevvuel, 
Imurdan  (which  name,  I  was  assured  afterwards,  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  the  Imghad),  Tafimata  (the  quarter  where 
the  tribe  of  the  same  name  lived),  Yobimme  ("yobu-m6"  meaning  the 
mouth  of  the  market),  Degi-n-b6ne,  or  the  Upper  Degi,  and  Bosenrara. 
Kachiyw  (not  Kachi/z)  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of  a  pool, 
as  I  was  assured  that,  besides  the  three  ponds  still  visible,  there  were 
formerly  seven  others,  namely  Kuduru,  Kachiyu,  Chikinewan,  Langusu- 
gazara,  Kurungusu,  and  Rabafada,  this  latter  in  the  square  of  the  palace. 

The  whole  ground  upon  which  the  town  is  built  (being  the  edge  of  a 
tableland  which  coincides  with  the  transition  from  granite  to  sand- 
stone) seems  to  be  greatly  impregnated  with  salt  at  acertain  depth,  of 
which  not  only  the  ponds,  but  even  the  wells  bear  evidence,  two  of  the 
three  wells  still  in  use  having  saltish  water,  and  only  that  of  Shedwanka 
being,  as  to  taste,  free  from  salt,  though  it  is  still  regarded  as  unwhole- 
some, and  all  the  water  used  for  drinking  is  brought  from  the  wells 
outside  the  walls.  Formerly,  it  is  said,  there  were  nine  wells  inside 
the  town. 

From  what  I  have  said  above,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  commerce 
of  Agades  is  now  inconsiderable.  Its  characteristic  feature  is  that  no 
kind  of  money  whatever  is  current  in  the  market — neither  gold,  nor 
silver,  nor  kurdi,  nor  shells  ;  while  strips  of  cotton,  or  gabaga  (the  Kanuri, 
and  not  the  Hausa  term  being  employed  in  this  case,  because  the  small 
quantity  of  this  stuff  which  is  current  is  imported  from  the  north-western 
province  of  B6mu),  are  very  rare,  and  indeed  form  almost  as  merely 
nominal  a  standard  as  the  mithkal.  Nevertheless  the  value  of  the 
mithkal  is  divided  into  ten  rijals,  or  6rjel,  which  measure  means  eight 
dra,  or  cubits,  of  gabaga.  The  real  standard  of  the  market,  I  must 
repeat,  is  millet  or  dukhn  ("g6ro"  in  Hausa,  "  eneli "  in  Temashight, 
Pennisetum  typhoideum),  durra,  or  Holcus  sorghum,  being  scarcely  ever 
brought  to  market.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  with  this  article  a 
man  may  buy  everything  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  with  merchandise, 
which  in  general  fetches  a  low  price  in  the  place ;  at  least  it  did  so 
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during  my  stay,  when  the  market  had  been  well  stocked  with  every- 
thing in  demand,  by  the  people  who  had  come  along  with  us.  English 
calico  of  very  good  quality  was  sold  by  me  at  20  per  cent,  less  than 
it  had  been  bought  for  at  Murzuk.  Senna  in  former  times  formed  an 
article  of  export  of  some  importance ;  but  the  price  which  it  fetches  on 
the  coast  has  so  decreased  that  it  scarcely  pays  the  carriage,  the  distance 
from  the  coast  being  so  very  great ;  and  it  scarcely  formed  at  all  an 
article  in  request  here,  nor  did  we  meet  on  our  whole  journey  a  single 
camel  laden  with  it,  though  it  grows  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
valleys  hereabouts. 

Agades  is  in  no  respect  a  place  of  resort  for  wealthy  merchants,  not 
even  Arabs,  while  with  regard  to  Europe  its  importance  at  present  con- 
sists in  its  lying  on  the  most  direct  road  to  S6koto  and  that  part  of  Sudan. 
In  my  opinion  it  would  form  for  a  European  agent  a  very  good  and 
comparatively  healthy  place  from  which  to  open  relations  with  Central 
Africa.  The  native  merchants  seem  only  to  visit  the  markets  of  K&tsena, 
Tasawa,  Maradi,  Kan6,  and  S6koto,  and,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn, 
never  go  to  the  northern  markets  of  Gh&t  or  Murzuk,  unless  on  a 
journey  to  Mekka,  which  several  of  them  have  made.  Neither  does 
there  seem  to  exist  any  intercourse  at  present  with  G&gho,  or  Gogo,  or 
with  Timbuktu  ;  but  the  Arabs  of  Azawad  and,  those  parts,  when 
undertaking  a  pilgrimage,  generally  go  by  way  of  Agades.      ' 

I  must  here  add,  that  I  did  not  observe  that  the  people  of  Agades  use 
manna  in  their  food,  nor  that  it  is  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town ;  but  I  did  not  inquire  about  it  on  the  spot,  not  having  taken 
notice  of  the  passage  of  Leo  relating  to  it. 

My  stay  in  Agades  was  too  short  to  justify  my  entering  into  detail 
about  the  private  life  of  the  people,  but  all  that  I  saw  convinced  me  that, 
although  open  to  most  serious  censure  on  the  part  of  the  moralist,  it  pre- 
sented many  striking  features  of  cheerfulness  and  happiness,  and  nothing 
like  the  misery  which  is  often  met  with  in  towns  which  have  declined 
from  their  former  glory.  It  still  contains  many  active  germs  of  national 
life,  which  are  most  gratifying  to  the  philosophic  traveller.  The  situa- 
tion, on  an  elevated  plateau,  cannot  but  be  healthy,  as  the  few  water- 
pools,  of  small  dimensions,  are  incapable  of  infecting  the  air.  The 
disease  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my  diary  as  prevalent  at  the  time  of 
my  sojourn  was  epidemic.  Besides,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season  everywhere  in  the  tropical  regions  is  the  most 
unhealthy  period  of  the  year. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DEPARTURE   FROM   AGADES. — STAY   IN   TIN-TEGGANA. 

Wednesday,  October  30.— We  at  length  left  Agades.  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
enjoyed  a  glimpse  of  a  totally  different  world,  a  new  region  of  life, 
many  relations  of  which  were  as  yet  obscure  to  me.     Timbuktu,  which 
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was  in  the  background  of  this  novel  and  living  picture,  seemed 
almost  unattainable  object.  An  acquaintance  with  it  would  not  fail 
throw  light  upon  this  advanced  post  of  S6nghay  nationality,  and 
state  of  civilization ;  but  at  that  time  I  little  expected  that  it  would  be 
my  destiny  to  dwell  a  year  in  that  mysterious  place,  and  I  had  even 
reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  reaching  it  from  this  quarter.  All  my 
thoughts  were  bent  on  the  south ;  and  although  at  present  retracing  my 
steps  towards  the  north,  yet,  as  it  carried  me  back  to  our  headquarters, 
whence  I  might  soon  expect  to  start  for  the  southern  regions,  I  regarded 
it  as  a  step  in  advance. 

But  the  commencement  of  the  journey  was  most  abortive,  and  made 
me  rather  regret  that  I  had  not  spent  the  day  in  the  town.  Hamma 
was  unable  to  find  some  of  the  asses  belonging  to  the  caravan,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  our  friend  Zummuzuk  had  sold  them  ;  and  the  whole 
day  was  lost,  so  that  we  encamped  after  a  march  of  scarcely  two  miles 
and  a  half.  Here  we  were  joined  by  Ibrahim  and  by  a  very  amiable, 
intelligent  Kel-owi  of  the  name  of  Rabbot,  who  informed  me  that  to  the 
east  of  the  valley  Tefarrakad  there  were  several  other  valleys  not  at  all 
inferior  to  it  in  exuberance  and  variety  of  vegetation.  As  the  most 
important  among  them,  he  named  to  me  Amdegra,  Edob,  Tewarni, 
Tindaw6n,  and  Asagatay. 

When  at  length,  on  Thursday  morning,  we  fairly  began  our  journey, 
we  followed  entirely  our  old  road,  Hamma  being  anxious  to  get  home ; 
but  nevertheless,  as  the  mountains  and  ridges  which  characterize  this 
region  now  met  the  eyes  from  the  other  side,  the  scenery  was  a  good 
deal  varied,  and  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  completing  my  map  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  Besides,  we  chose  our  encampments  in  new 
localities ;  and  many  little  incidents  varied  our  journey,  the  most  inter- 
esting of  which  was  the  approach  of  a  party  of  five  lions  in  the  valley 
Budde,  when  Hamma  called  us  to  arms.  He,  Rabbot,  Mohammed,  and 
I  advanced  to  meet  them,  but  they  soon  turned  their  backs,  leaping  over 
the  rocky  ground  towards  their  mountain  retreat.  The  lion  of  Air  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  very  ferocious  animal,  and,  like  those  of  all  this 
border-region  of  the  desert,  has  no  mane — that  is  to  say,  as  compared 
with  other  lions.  The  maneless  lion  of  Guzerat  is  well  known,  but 
a  similar  species  seems  also  to  occur  in  Sind  and  Persia.  The  lion  of 
Central  Africa,  at  least  of  B6rnu  and  Logon,  has  a  beautiful  mane ;  and 
the  skin  of  a  lion  of  that  region,  which  I  took  with  me  on  my  journey  to 
Western  Sudan,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 

The  valley  Tiggeda  had  now  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  which 
it  wore  when  we  were  going  to  Agades  ;  for  while  at  that  time,  beautiful 
as  it  was,  it  was  not  enlivened  by  a  single  human  being,  now  at  its  very 
head  we  met  a  considerable  caravan  of  Kel-owi,  laden  with  salt,  and 
accompanied  by  a  herd  of  young  camels,  to  be  bartered  in  the  market 
of  Agades  for  corn,  and  further  on  we  found  a  herd  of  from  sixty  to 
seventy  head  of  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of  goats,  indulging  in  the 
rich  herbage  which  had  previously  excited  my  astonishment.  Our 
minds  likewise  were  excited  by  the  important  news  that  the  old  chief 
of  Tin-t£llust  had  started  for  Sudan,  not  only  with  my  fellow-travellers, 
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but  with  the  whole  caravan ;  but  while  my  fiery  and  frivolous 
Mohammed  heaped  conjecture  upon  conjecture,  meditating  how  we 
should  be  able  to  reach  them,  H&mma,  who  knew  his  father-in-law 
better,  and  who  was  conscious  of  his  own  importance  and  dignity, 
remained  incredulous.  We  had  some  very  pretty  mountain  views  from 
this  side,  especially  when  we  approached  Mount  Eghellal,  behind  which 
the  Bunday  and  other  mountains  rose  into  view. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  November,  which  was  to  be  the  day 
of  our  arrival  in  Tin-t6llust,  it  was  so  cold  that  we  started  rather  late, 
Hamma  simply  declaring  that  the  cold  did  not  allow  him  to  go  on — 
"Dari  yahanna  fatauchi."  Having  started  at  length,  we  made  a  long 
day's  march,  and  after  eleven  hours  and  a  half  travelling  reached  the 
well-known  sand-hill  opposite  Tin-t6llust,  where  our  encampment  had 
stayed  so  long,  not  by  the  great  road  along  the  valley,  but  by  "the 
Thief's  Passage,"  in  order  to  observe  before  we  were  observed.  But 
the  residence  of  the  great  chief  Annur  was  buried  in  the  deepest  silence  ; 
the  courtiers,  the  blacksmiths,  all  the  great  men  and  ladies,  had  gone 
away.  Hamma  went  to  see  if  anybody  remained  behind,  while  we 
cooked  our  rice,  and  prepared  to  make  ourselves  comfortable  for  the 
night.  That,  however,  was  out  of  the  question,  for  .when  he  returned 
he  ordered  us  to  decamp  at  once ;  and  though  nothing  is  more  dreadful 
than  a  night's  march,  particularly  when  it  succeeds  to  a  long  day's 
journey,  yet  in  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  thought  of  going  south- 
wards I  with  all  my  heart  joined  in  the  exclamation  "Se  fatauchi  se 
Kano"  ("No  rest  before  Kan6" — properly,  "Nothing  but  travelling, 
nothing  but  Kan6  ") ! 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  we  started  again  along  the 
broad  valley,  taking  leave  for  ever  of  "the  English  Hill;"  but  I  soon 
began  to  suffer  from  the  consequences  of  fatigue.  In  order  to  avoid 
falling  from  my  camel  in  my  drowsy  state,  I  was  obliged  to  drag  myself 
along,  great  part  of  the  night,  on  foot,  which  was  not  at  all  agreeable, 
as  the  ground  was  at  times  very  rugged,  and  covered  with  long  grass. 
Having  crossed  a  rocky  flat,  we  entered,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  wide  plain  of  Tin-teggana,  stumbling  along  through  the 
thick  cover  of  bu  rekkebah  and  other  sorts  of  herbage,  till  dawn,  coming 
on  with  rather  chilly  air,  revealed  to  our  benumbed  senses  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  caravan. .  Having  therefore  made  repeated  halts,  to  give  the 
people  time  to  recognize  us,  in  order  not  to  occasion  any  alarm,  as  our 
leader  Hamma  was  not  with  us,  but  had  lain  down  at  the  road-side  to 
get  a  few  hours'  rest,  we  made  straight  for  the  two  European  tents 
which  showed  us  precisely  the  residence  of  my  fellow-travellers.  The 
old  chief  Annur  was  up,  and  received  me  with  great  kindness — more 
kindly,  I  must  say,  than  my  colleagues,  who  apparently  felt  some 
jealousy  on  account  of  the  success  which  had  attended  my  proceedings. 
Having  once  more  taken  possession  of  the  well-known  home  of  our  little 
tent,  I  preferred  looking  about  the  encampment  to  lying  down ;  for 
sleeping  after  sunrise  is  not  agreeable  jo  me. 

The  valley  Tin-teggana,  wherein  Annur,  with  his  people,  was  en- 
camped, is  in  this  place  about  three  miles  broad,  being  bordered  towards 
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the  east  by  a  low  range  of  hills  with  the  small  cone  of  Adode  rising  to 
a  greater  elevation,  towards  the  west  by  the  Bunday  and  some  smaller 
mountains ;  towards  the  south,  where  the  ground  rises,  it  is  lined  by 
more  detached  peaks  ;  while  on  the  north  side  an  open  view  extends 
down  the  valley  as  far  as  the  large  mountain  mass  which  borders  the 
valley  of  Tin-tellust  on  the  north.  Altogether  it  was  a  fine,  open  land- 
scape, embracing  the  country  which  forms  the  nucleus,  if  I  may  say  so, 
of  the  domain  of  the  old  chief,  whose  camels  pasture  here  the  whole 
year  round,  while  he  himself  usually  takes  up  his  residence  in  this  place 
about  this  season,  when  nature  is  in  its  prime,  and  the  weather  becomes 
cool,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  country  air. 

We  ourselves  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  making  a  long  stay  here,  but 
indulged  in  the  hope  of  starting  the  next  day,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
about  noon  our  old  friend  declared  solemnly  that  he  was  unable  to  go 
with  us  at  present,  that  he  himself  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  salt 
caravan,  while  his  confidential  slave  Zinghina  was  now  to  go  south- 
wards. He  said  that,  if  we  chose,  we  might  go  on  with  the  latter.  He 
supposed,  perhaps,  that  none  of  us  would  dare  to  do  so  ;  but  when  I 
insisted  upon  it  afterwards  he  as  well  as  Zinghina  declared  that  the 
attempt  was  too  dangerous,  and  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  insist 
on  accompanying  the  slave.  Eor  the  moment  such  a  disappointment 
was  very  trying.  However,  I  afterwards  perceived  that,  though  we  had 
lost  more  than  a  month  of  the  finest  season  for  travelling,  we  had 
thereby  acquired  all  possible  security  for  safely  attaining  the  object  of 
our  journey  ;  for  now  we  were  obliged  to  send  off  all  our  luggage  with 
Zinghina  in  advance,  and  might  fully  expect  to  travel  with  infinitely 
more  ease  and  less  trouble,  when  no  longer  encumbered  with  things 
which,  though  of  little  value,  nevertheless  attracted  the  cupidity  of  the 
people.  At  the  time,  however,  even  this  was  not  at  all  agreeable,  as 
Overweg  and  I  had  to  part  with  almost  all  our  things,  and  to  send  them 
on  to  Kano,  to  the  care  of  a  man  of  whose  character  we  knew  nothing. 

Friday,  November  8. — Nearly  all  the  Arabs  and  many  of  the  Kel-owl 
started,  and  it  awakened  some  feeling  of  regret  to  see  them  go  and  to 
be  ourselves  obliged  to  stay  behind.  Our  friend  Musa,  who  had  been 
the  most  faithful  of  our  Tinylkum  camel-drivers,  who  had  visited  us 
almost  daily  in  our  tent,  and  from  whom  we  had  obtained  so  much 
valuable  information,  was  the  last  to  take  leave  of  us.  But  as  soon 
as  the  caravan  was  out  of  sight  I  determined  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  this  involuntary  leisure,  by  sifting  elaborately  the  varied  informa- 
tion which  I  had  been  able  to  collect  in  Agades,  and  by  sending  a  full 
report  to  Europe,  in  order  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  scientific  public 
in  our  expedition,  and  to  justify  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  granting 
us  new  supplies,  without  which,  after  our  heavy  losses,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  return  directly,  leaving  the  chief  objects  of  the  expedition 
unattained.  Owing  to  this  resolution,  our  quiet  life  in  Asben  was  not, 
I  hope,  without  its  fruits. 

Our  encampment,  too,  became  more  cheerful  and  agreeable  when,  on 
the  following  day,  we  transferred  it  to  the  koramma  Ofayet,  a  beautiful 
little  branch  wady  of  the  spacious  valley  Tin-teggana,  issuing  from  a 
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defile  (a  "kogo-n-dutsi ")  formed  by  the  Bunday  and  a  lower  mount  to  the 
south,  along  which  led  the  path  to  Asodi.  It  was  most  densely  wooded 
with  talha-trees,  and  overgrown  with  tall  bu  r£kkebah  and  allwot,  and 
was  thinned  only  very  gradually,  as  immense  branches  and  whole  trees 
were  cut  down  daily  to  feed  the  fires  during  the  night;  for- it  was  at 
times  extremely  cold,  and  we  felt  most  comfortable  when  in  the  evening 
we  stretched  ourselves  in  front  of  our  tents,  round  an  enormous  fire. 
The  tall  herbage  also  was  by  degrees  consumed,  not  only  by  the  camels, 
but  by  the  construction  of  small  conical  huts ;  so  that  gradually  a  varied 
and  pleasant  little  village  sprang  up  in  this,  wild  spot,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the   accompanying  woodcut.      The    time  which  we  were 
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obliged  to  stay  here  would  indeed  have  passed  by  most  pleasantly  but 
for  the  trouble  occasioned  to  Overweg  and  myself  by  our  impudent  and 
dissolute  Tunisian  half-caste  servant,  who  had  become  quite  insupport- 
able. Unfortunately  we  did  not  find  an  opportunity  of  sending  him 
back ;  and  I  thought  it  best  to  take  him  with  me  to  Kan6,  where  I  was 
sure  to  get  rid  of  him.  Our  other  servant,  Ibrahim,  also,  though  much 
more  prudent,  was  not  at  all  trustworthy,  which  was  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  he  had  travelled  all  over  Hausa,  and  even  as  far  as  GOnja, 
and  might  have  proved  of  immense  service.  But  fortunately  I  had 
another  servant,  a  thin  youth,  of  most  unattractive  appearance,  but  who 
nevertheless  was  the  most  useful  attendant  I  ever  had;  and  though 
young,  he  had  roamed  about  a  great  deal  over  the  whole  eastern  half  of 
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the  desert,  and  shared  in  many  adventures  of  the  most  serious  kir 
He  possessed,  too,  a  strong  sense  of  honour,  and  was  perfectly  to 
relied  upon.     This  was  Mohammed  el  Gatroni,  a  native  of  Gatron, 
the  southern  part  of  Fezzan,  who,  with  a  short  interruption  (when  I  ser 
him   to  Murzuk  with  the  late    Mr.  Richardson's  papers  and  effects 
remained  in  my  service  till  I  returned  to  Fezzan  in  1855. 

The  zeal  with  which  I  had  commenced  finishing  my  report  was  we 
rewarded,  for  on  the  14th  the  Ghadamsi  merchant  Abu  Bakr 
Wakhshi  (an  old  man  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  repeatet 
in  the  course  of  my  journey)  came  to  Annur  to  complain  of  a  robbei 
committed  upon  part  of  his  merchandise  at  Tasawa.  But  for  this 
circumstance  he  would  not  have  touched  at  this  place,  and  his  people, 
whom  he  was  a  sending  to  Ghadames,  would  have  travelled  along  the 
great  road  by  Asodi  without  our  knowing  anything  about  them.  Being 
assured  by  the  trustworthy  old  man  that  the  parcel  would  reach 
Ghadames  in  two  months,  I  sent  off  the  first  part  of  my  report. 

In  the  course  of  the  15th,  while  sitting  quietly  in  my  tent,  I 
suddenly  heard  my  name,  "  'Abd  el  Kerim,"  pronounced  by  a  well- 
known  voice,  and  looking  out,  to  my  great  astonishment  saw  the  little 
sturdy  figure  of  my  friend  Hamma  trotting  along  at  a  steady  pace,  his 
iron  spear  in  his  hand.  I  thought  he  was  gone  to  Bilma,  as  we  had 
been  told  ;  but  it  appeared  that,  having  come  up  with  the  salt  caravan 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Hamm&da,  he  only  supplied  them  with 
more  corn,  and  having  conferred  with  them,  had  come  back  to  assist 
his  old  father-in-law  in  the  arduous  task  of  keeping  the  turbulent  tribes 
in  some  state  of  quiet.  The  degree  of  secrecy  with  which  everything  is 
done  in  this  wild  country  is  indeed  remarkable,  and  no  doubt  contributes 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  influence  and  power  of  the  sagacious  chief  of 
Tin-tellust. 

Four  days  later  came  my  other  friend,  the  foolish  Mohammed,  who 
had  accompanied  the  expedition  of  the  Sultan  of  Agades,  and  who  was 
full  of  interesting  details  of  this  little  campaign.  Neither  Astaedfit,  the 
Prince  of  the  Kel-owl,  nor  'Abd  el  Kader,  the  Sultan  residing  in  Agades, 
actually  took  part  in  the  attack,  or  "  sukkua,"  but  kept  at  a  distance. 
On  asking  my  merry  friend  what  was  the  result  of  the  whole,  and 
whether  the  state  of  the  country  to  the  north  was  now  settled,  and  the 
road  secure,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  significant  grimace,  "  Babu  dadi  "  (Not 
very  pleasant) ;  and  to  what  extent  strength  was  sacrificed  to  euphony 
in  this  expression  we  were  soon  to  learn,  for  the  next  day  the  "  makeria," 
the  wife  of  the  "  makeri"  Eliyas,  came  to  tell  us  that  a  ghazzia  of  the 
Efadaye  had  suddenly  fallen  upon  Tintagh-od6,  and  had  carried  off  two 
large  droves  (gerki)  of  camels  and  all  the  movable  property.  Such  is 
the  state  of  this  country,  where  the  chiefs,  instead  of  punishing  syste- 
matically the  rebels  and  marauders,  regard  such  instances  of  crime  only 
as  opportunities  for  enriching  themselves  with  plunder.  The  Efadaye 
do  not  muster  more  than  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  spears, 
but  they  are  generally  assisted  by  the  Igammen  and  Edelen,  two  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Imghad  whom  I  mentioned  above. 

The  next  day  the  old  chief,  accompanied  by  Hamma  and  seven  other 
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trusty  companions,  set  out  for  Tinteyyat,  in  order  to  consult  with  the 
old  mallem  Azori,  "  the  wise  man  of  Air,"  about  the  means  of  preventing 
the  bad  consequences  likely  to  arise  from  the  turbulent  state  into  which 
the  country  had  fallen  just  when  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  Sudan. 

The  old  chief,  on  his  return  from  his  important  consultation,  gave  us 
some  interesting  information  about  "the  Lion  of  Tinteyyat"  (Az6ri). 
Azori,  he  said,  had  attained  the  highest  degree  of  wisdom  and  learning, 
comprehending  all  Divine  and  human  things,  without  ever  leaving  the 
country  of  Air.  He  was  now  nearly  blind,  though  younger  in  years  than 
himself.  His  father  had  likewise  been  a  very  wise  man.  Formerly, 
according  to  our  friend,  there  was  another  great  mallem  in  the  country, 
named  Hami,  a  native  of  Tintagh-ode,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  the 
Anislimen,  his  fellow-citizens,  had  been  good  people  and  followed  the 
way  of  justice,  while  at  present  their  name,  "  Anislim,"  was  become  a  mere 
■  mockery,  for  they  were  the  worst  of  the  lawless,  and  had  lost  all  fear 
of  God ;  indeed  almost  all  the  troubles  into  which  the  country  had  been 
plunged  might  be  ascribed  to  their  agency  and  intrigues.  Here  the  old 
chief  had  touched  on  his  favourite  theme,  and  he  gave  vent  to  all  his 
anger  and  wrath  against  those  holy  men,  who  were  evidently  opposed  to 
his  authority. 

The  old  man  was,  in  fact,  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  us,  and 
instead  of  being  suspicious  of  our  "  writing  down  his  country,"  was 
anxious  to  correct  any  erroneous  idea  which  we  might  entertain  respect- 
ing it.  I  shall  never  forget  with  what  pleasure  he  looked  over  my 
sketch  of  the  route  from  Tin-t6llust  to  Agades,  while  I  explained  to  him 
the  principal  features  of  it ;  and  he  felt  a  proud  satisfaction  in  seeing 
a  stranger  from  a  far  distant  country  appreciate  the  peculiar  charms  of 
the  glens  and  mountains  of  his  own  native  land.  He  was,  in  short,  so 
pleased  with  our  manners  and  our  whole  demeanour  that  one  day, 
after  he  had  been  reposing  in  my  tent  and  chatting  with  me,  he  sent  for 
Yusuf,  and  told  him  plainly  that  he  apprehended  that  our  religion  was 
better  than  theirs  ;  whereupon  the  Arab  explained  to  him  that  our 
manners  indeed  were  excellent,  but  that  our  religious  creed  had  some 
great  defects,  in  violating  the  unity  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  elevating 
one  of  His  prophets  from  his  real  rank  of  servant  of  God  to  that  of  His 
Son.  Annur,  rising  a  little  from  his  couch,  looked  steadily  into  Yusufs 
face,  and  said,  "  Hakkananne  ?"  (Is  it  so  ?)  As  for  me,  in  order  not  to 
provoke  a  disputation  with  Yusuf,  who  united  in  himself  some  of  the 
most  amiable  with  some  of  the  most  hateful  qualities,  I  kept  silence  as 
long  as  he  was  present ;  but  when  he  retired  I  explained  to  the  chief 
that,  as  there  was  a  great  variety  of  sects  among  the  Mohammedans, 
so  there  was  also  among  the  Christians,  many  of  whom  laid  greater 
stress  upon  the  unimpaired  unity  of  the  Creator  than  even  the  Moham- 
medans. So  much  sufficed  for  the  justification  of  our  religion  ;  for  the 
old  man  did  not  like  to  talk  much  upon  the  subject,  though  he  was 
strict  in  his  prayers,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  observe.  He  was  a  man 
of  business,  who  desired  to  maintain  some  sort  of  order  in  a  country 
where  everything  naturally  inclines  to  turbulence  and  disorder.  In 
other  respects  he  allowed  every  man  to  do  as  he  liked ;  and  notvvith- 
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standing  his  practical  severity,  he  was  rather  of  a  mild  disposition,  for 
he  thought  Europeans  dreadful  barbarians  for  slaughtering  without  pity 
such  numbers  of  people  in  their  battles,  using  big  guns  instead  of 
spears  and  swords,  which  were,  as  he  thought,  the  only  manly  and 
becoming  weapons. 

The  25th  of  November  was  a  great  market-day  for  our  little  settle- 
ment, for  on  the  preceding  day  the  long-expected  caravan  with  provisions 
arrived  from  Damerghu,  and  all  the  people  were  buying  their  necessary 
supply ;  but  we  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  what  we  wanted,  as 
all  our  things,  even  the  few  dollars  we  had  still  left,  were  depreciated, 
and  estimated  at  more  than  30  per  cent,  less  than  their  real  value. 
After  having  recovered  in  Agades  a  little  from  the  weakness  of  my 
stomach,  by  the  aid  of  the  princely  dishes  sent  me  by  cAbd  el  Kader,  I 
had,  notwithstanding  the  fine  cool  weather,  once  more  to  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  our  almost  raw  and  bitter  dishes  of  Guinea-corn,  and  the 
more  so  as  I  had  no  tea  left  to  wash  down  this  unpalatable  and  indi- 
gestible paste ;  and  I  felt  more  than  common  delight  when  we  were 
regaled  on  the  27th  by  a  fine  strong  soup  made  from  the  meat  of  the 
bullock  which  we  had  bought  from  Annur  for  twelve  thousand  kurdi. 
It  was  a  day  of  great  rejoicing,  and  a  new  epoch  in  our  peaceful  and 
dull  existence,  in  consequence  of  which  I  found  my  health  greatly 
restored. 

Our  patience,  indeed,  was  tried  to  the  utmost,  and  I  looked  for 
some  moments  with  a  sort  of  despair  into  Hamma's  face,  when,  on  his 
return  from  a  mission  to  the  Efadaye,  which  seemed  not  to  have  been 
quite  successful,  he  told  me  on  the  28th  of  November  that  we  should 
still  make  a  stay  here  of  twenty-five  days.  Fortunately  he  always 
chose  to  view  things  on  the  worst  side,  and  I  was  happy  to  be  assured 
by  the  old  chief  himself  that  our  stay  here  would  certainly  not  exceed 
fifteen  days.  Nevertheless,  as  the  first  short  days  of  our  sham  travelling 
afterwards  convinced  me,  the  veracious  H&mma,  who  had  never  de- 
ceived me,  was  in  reality  quite  right  in  his  statement.  My  friend 
came  to  take  leave  of  me,  as  he  was  to  absent  himself  for  a  few  days, 
in  order  to  visit  an  elder  sister  of  his,  who  lived  in  Teh'shiet,  further  up 
the  valley  of  Tin-teggana ;  and  of  course  I  had  to  supply  him  with  some 
handsome  little  production  of  European  manufacture. 

We  had  full  reason  to  admire  the  energy  of  *  he  old  chief,  who  on  the 
30th  of  November  went  to  a  "  privy  council "  with  Mallem  Azori  and 
Sultan  Astafidet,  which  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  some  solitary  glen, 
half-way  between  Tin-teggana  and  Asodi,  and,  after  he  had  returned 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  December,  was  galloping  along  our 
encampment  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  in  order  to  visit  the  new 
watering-place  lower  down  in  the  principal  valley,  the  former  well 
beginning  to  dry  up,  or  rather  requiring  to  be  dug  to  a  greater  depth, 
as  the  moisture  collected  during  the  rainy  season  was  gradually  receding. 
This  was  the  first  time  we  saw  our  friend  on  horseback ;  and  though  he 
was  seventy-six  years  of  age,  he  sat  very  well  and  upright  in  his  saddle. 
Overweg  went  on  one  of  the  following  days  to  see  the  well  (which  was 
about  four  miles  distant  from  our  encampment,  in  a  west-north-west 
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direction,  beyond  a  little  village  of  the  name  of  Obrasen),  but  found 
it  rather  a  basin  formed  between  the  rocky  cliffs,  and  fed,  according  to 
report,  by  a  spring. 

Meanwhile  I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  Mohammed  Byrji,  Annur's 
grandson,  and  next  claimant  to  the  succession  after  Haj  'Abduwa,  that  the 
last-named,  together  with  el  Usu  or  Lusu,  the  influential  chief  of  Azan- 
6res,  and  el  Hoss6n,  had  started  for  the  south  six  days  previously,  in  order 
to  purchase  provisions  for  the  salt  caravan.  In  this  little  country  some- 
thing is  always  going  on,  and  the  people  all  appear  to  lead  a  very  restless 
life  ;  what  wonder,  then,  if  most  of  them  are  the  progeny  of  wayfarers, 
begotten  from  fortuitous  and  short-lived  matches?  Perhaps  in  no 
country  is  domestic  life  wanting  to  such  a  degree  as  among  the  Kel-owi 
properly  so  called,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  include  in  this  category 
the  tribes  of  purer  blood  living  at  some  distance  from  this  centre  of  the 
salt  trade. 

At  length,  on  the  5th  of  December,  the  first  body  of  the  salt  caravan 
arrived  from  Bilma,  opening  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  departure  from 
this  our  African  home  ;  but  although  we  were  very  eager  to  obtain  a 
glance  at  them,  they  did  not  become  visible,  but  kept  further  to  the 
west.  The  following  evening,  however,  several  friends  and  partisans 
of  the  old  chief  arrived,  mounted  on  meh&ra,  and  were  received  by 
the  women  with  loud,  shrill  cries  of  welcome  ("  tirlelak"  in  Tem&shight), 
very  similar  to  the  "  tehlil "  of  the  Arabs. 

Saturday,  December"]. — Preparations  were  now  gradually  made  for  our 
setting  out ;  but  previously  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  supply  of  water, 
not  only  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  numerous  salt  caravan,  but  for  the 
constant  one  of  those  people  who  were  to  remain  behind  during  the 
absence  of  their  chief  and  master.  Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  December 
the  old  chief  left  our  encampment,  with  all  his  people,  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, in  order  to  dig  a  new  well ;  and  after  having  long  searched  with  a 
spear  for  the  most  favourable  spot,  they  set  to  work  close  to  the  entrance 
of  a  small  branch  wady,  joining  the  main  valley  from  the  east  side,  not 
far  from  Adode ;  and  having  obtained  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  they 
walled  the  well  in  with  branches  and  stones,  so  that  it  was  capable  of 
retaining  water  at  least  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  rainy  season, 
when,  most  probably,  the  floods  would  destroy  it.  There  are,  indeed, 
in  these  countries  very  few  undertakings  of  this  kind  the  existence  of 
which  is  calculated  upon  for  more  than  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  during  our  long,  lazy  stay  in  this  tranquil  alpine  retreat 
of  the  wilderness,  after  I  had  finished  my  report  on  Agades,  I  began  to 
study  in  a  more  comprehensive  way  the  interesting  language  of  that 
place,  and  in  order  to  effect  that  purpose  had  been  obliged  to  make  a 
sort  of  treatv  with  that  shameless  profligate  Zummuzuk,  who  for  his 
exploits  in  Agades  had  received  severe  punishment  from  his  master. 
The  chief  conditions  of  our  covenant  were,  that  he  was  to  receive  every 
day  a  certain  allowance,  but  that  during  his  presence  in  my  tent  he 
was  not  to  move  from  the  place  assigned  him,  the  limits  of  which  were 
very  accurately  defined — of  course  at  a  respectful  distance  from  my 
luggage;  and  if  he  touched  anything  I  was  officially  permitted  by 
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Annur  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot.  Notwithstanding  the  coolness  and 
reserve  which  I  was  obliged  to  adopt  in  my  intercourse  with  this  man, 
I  was  fully  capable  of  estimating  his  veracity,  and  in  the  course  of  my 
journey  and  my  researches  I  convinced  myself  that  in  no  one  instance 
did  he  deviate  from  the  truth. 

Going  on  in  this  way,  I  had  completed,  by  the  8th  of  the  month,  an 
exact  and  full  vocabulary  of  the  Emgedesi  language,  and^  could  with 
more  leisure  indulge  in  a  conversation  with  my  friend  Amagay,  the 
chief  eunuch  and  confidential  servant  of  the  Sultan  of  Agades,  who  paid 
me  a  visit,  and  brought  me  the  most  recent  news  from  the  capital. 
Affairs  were  all  in  the  best^  state,  his  business  now  being  merely  to 
arrange  a  few  matters  with  Annur  before  the  latter  set  out  for  Sudan. 
He  informed  me  that  the  salt  caravan  of  the  Kel-geres  and  Itisan  had 
long  ago  returned  from  Bilma,  taking  with  them  our  letter  to  the  Sultan 
of  Sokoto,  and  accompanied  by  Mohammed  B6ro,  who  had  taken  all 
his  children  with  him  except  those  who  were  still  attending  school. 
Amagay  had  also  brought  with  him  the  curious  letter  from  Mustapha, 
the  Governor  of  Fezzan,  which  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Richardson.  I 
treated  him  with  some  coffee  (which  was  now  with  me  a  very  precious 
article,  as  I  had  but  little  left),  and  made  him  a  small  present. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FINAL   DEPARTURE   FOR    SUDAN. 


Thursday \  December  12. — At  length  the  day  broke  when  we  were 
to  move  on  and  get  nearer  the  longed-for  object  of  our  journey,  though 
we  were  aware  that  our  first  progress  would  be  slow.  But  before  we 
departed  from  this  region,  which  had  become  so  familiar  to  us,  I  wished 
to  take  a  last  glimpse  down  the  valley  towards  Tin-tellust,  and  wandered 
towards  the  offshoots  of  Mount  Bunday,  which  afforded  me  a  fine 
prospect  over  the  whole  valley  up  to  that  beautiful  mountain  mass 
which  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  the  configuration  of  the  whole 
country.  The  hills  which  I  ascended  consisted  of  basalt,  and  formed 
a  low  ridge,  which  was  separated  from  the  principal  mountain  mass 
by  a  hollow  of  sandstone  formation.  Having  bade  farewell  to  the  blue 
mountains  of  Tin-tellust,  I  took  leave  of  the  charming  little  valley 
Ofayet,  which,  having  been  a  few  moments  previously  a  busy  scene  of 
life,  was  now  left  to  silence  and  solitude. 

Late  in  the  morning  we  began  to  move,  but  very  slowly,  halting 
every  now  and  then.  At  length  the  old  chief  himself  came  up,  walking 
like  a  young  man  before  his  meheri,  which  he  led  by  the  nose-cord, 
and  the  varied  groups  composing  the  caravan  began  to  march  more 
steadily.  It  was  a  whole  nation  in  motion,  the  men  on  camels  or  on 
foot,  the  women  on  bullocks  or  on  asses,  with  all  the  necessaries  of  the 
little  household,  as  well  as  the  houses  themselves,  a  herd  of  cattle, 
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another  of  milk-goats,  and  numbers  of  young  camels  running  playfully 
alongside,  and  sometimes  getting  between  the  regular  lines  of  the  laden 
animals.  The  ground  was  very  rocky  and  rugged,  and  looked  bare  and 
desolate  in  the  extreme,  the  plain  being  strewn  for  a  while  with  loose 
basaltic  stones,  like  the  Plain  of  T&ghist. 

Several  high  peaks  characterize  this  volcanic  region,  and  after  having 
left  to  our  right  the  peak  called  EMrrasa,  we  encamped,  a  little  before 
noon,  at  the  north-eastern  foot  of  a  very  conspicuous  peak  called 
Teleshera,  which  had  long  attracted  my  attention.  We  had  scarcely 
chosen  our  ground  when  I  set  out  on  foot  in  order  to  ascend  this  high 
mountain,  from  which  I  expected  to  obtain  a  view  over  the  eastern  side 
of  the  picturesque  mass  of  the  Eghell£l;  but  its  ascent  proved  very 
difficult,  chiefly  because  I  had  not  exertecT  my  strength  much  during 
our  long  stay  in  this  country.  The  flanks  of  the  peak,  after  I  had 
ascended  the  offshoots,  which  consisted  of  sandstones,  were  most  pre- 
cipitous and  abrupt,  and  covered  with  loose  stones,  which  gave  way 
under  my  feet,  and  often  carried  me  a  long  way  down.  The  summit 
consisted  of  perpendicular  trachytic  pillars,  of  quadrangular  and  almost 
regular  form,  i\  ft.  in  thickness,  as  if  cut  by  the  hand  of  man,  some  of 
them  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  while  others  had  been  broken  off  at 
greater  or  less  height.  It  is  at  least  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  The  view  was  interesting,  although  the  sky  was 
not  clear.  I  was  able  to  take  several  angles,  but  the  western  flank  of 
the  Eghellal,  which  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  a  sight  of,  was 
covered  by  other  heights. 

Beyond  the  branch  wady  which  surrounds  this  mountain  on  the  south 
side,  there  is  a  ridge  ranging  to  a  greater  length,  and  rising  from  the 
ground  with  a  very  precipitous  wall ;  this  was  examined  by  Mr.  Overweg, 
and  found  to  consist  likewise  of  trachyte  interspersed  with  black  basaltic 
stone  and  crystals  of  glassy  felspar.  Having  attained  my  purpose,  I 
began  my  retreat,  but  found  the  descent  more  troublesome  than  the 
ascent,  particularly  as  my  boots  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  sharp  stones ; 
and  the  fragments  giving  way  under  my  feet,  I  fell  repeatedly.  I  was 
quite  exhausted  when  I  reached  the  tent,  but  a  cup  of  strong  coffee 
soon  restored  me.  However,  I  never  afterwards  on  my  whole  journey 
felt  strong  enough  to  ascend  a  mountain  of  moderate  elevation. 

Friday,  December  13. — Starting  rather  late,  we  continued  through 
the  mountainous  region,  generally  ascending,  while  a  cold  wind  made 
our  old  friend  the  chief  shiver  and  regard  with  feelings  of  envy  my 
thick  black  bernus,  although  he  had  got  bernuses  enough  from  us  not 
only  to  protect  him  against  cold,  but  us  too  against  any  envious  feeling 
for  the  little  which  was  left  us.  Further  on,  in  several  places,  the 
granite  (which  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  alternates  with  sandstone) 
was  perfectly  disintegrated,  and  had  become  like  meal.  Here  the 
passage  narrowed  for  about  an  hour,  when  we  obtained  a  view  of  a 
long  range  stretching  out  before  us,  with  a  considerable  cone  lying  in 
front  of  it.  Keeping  now  over  rocky  ground,  then  along  the  bottom  of 
a  valley  called  Tdnegat,  about  half  a  mile  broad,  where  we  passed  a 
well  on  our  right,  we  at  length  reached  a  mountain  spur  starting  off 
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from  the  ridge  on  our  right,  and  entered  a  beautiful  broad  plain,  stretch- 
ing out  to  the  foot  of  a  considerable  mountain  group,  which  was  capped 
by  a  remarkable  picturesquely  indented  cone  called  Mari.  Here  we 
saw  the  numerous  camels  of  the  salt  caravan  grazing  in  the  distance  to 
our  left ;  and  after  having  crossed  a  small  rocky  flat,  we  encamped  in 
the  very  channel  of  the  torrent,  being  certain  that  at  this  season  no  such 
danger  as  overwhelmed  us  in  the  valley  Eghazar  was  to  be  feared. 
Amagay,  who  was  still  with  us,  paid  me  a  visit  in  the  afternoon,  and 
had  a  cup  of  coffee  ;  he  also  came  the  next  morning.  Near  our  encamp- 
ment were  some  fine  acacia-trees  of  the  species  called  gawo,  which  I 
shall  have  to  mention  repeatedly  in  my  travels. 

Saturday,  December  14. — We  started  early,  but  encamped,  after  a 
short  march  of  about  six*  miles,  on  uneven  ground  intersected  by 
numbers  of  small  ridges.  The  reason  of  the  halt  was  that  the  whole 
of  the  caravan  was  to  come  up  and  to  join  together  ;  and  our  old  chief 
here  put  on  his  official  dress  (a  yellow  bernus  of  good  quality),  to  show 
his  dignity  as  leader  of  such  a  host  of  people. 

Salt  forms  the  only  article  conveyed  by  this  caravan.  The  form  of 
the  largest  cake  is  very  remarkable  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  salt  in  Bilma  is  in  a  fluid  state,  and  is  formed  into  this  shape  by 
pouring  it  into  a  wooden  mould.  This  pedestal  or  loaf  of  salt  (kantu) 
is  equal  to  five  of  the  smaller  cakes,  which  are  called  aserim ;  and  each 
&serim  equals  four  of  the  smallest  cakes,  which  are  called  f<5tu.  The 
bags,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  dum-palm  (or  the  "  kabba "),  in  which 
these  loaves  are  packed  up,  are  called  "  takrufa."  But  the  finest  salt 
is  generally  in  loose  grains,  and  this  is  the  only  palatable  salt,  while 
the  ordinary  salt  of  Bilma  is  very  bitter  to  the  European  palate,  and 
spoils  everything  ;  but  the  former  is  more  than  three  times  the  value 
of  the  latter.  The  price  paid  in  Bilma  is  but  two  z6kkas  for  three 
k£ntus. 

In  the  evening  there  was  "  urgi,"  or  "eddil"  (playing),  and  "r&wa," 
or  "  adellul  "  (dancing),  all  over  the  large  camp  of  the  salt  caravan,  and 
the  drummers,  or  "  masuganga,"  were  all  vying  with  each  other,  when 
I  observed  that  our  drummer,  Hassan,  who  was  proud  of  his  talent,  and 
used  to  call  for  a  little  present,  was  quite  outdone  by  the  drummer  of 
that  portion  of  the  caravan  which  was  nearest  to  us,  who  performed  his 
work  with  great  skill,  and  caused  general  enthusiasm  among  the  dancing 
people.  The  many  lively  and  merry  scenes,  ranging  over  a  wide 
district,  itself  picturesque,  and  illuminated  by  large  fires  in  the  dusk 
of  evening,  presented  a  cheerful  picture  of  animated  native  life,  looking 
at  which  a  traveller  might  easily  forget  the  weak  points  discoverable  in 
other  phases  of  life  in  the  desert. 

Sunday,  December  15. — The  general  start  of  the  united  "  alri,"  or 
caravan,  took  place  with  great  spirit ;  and  a  wild,  enthusiastic  cry,  raised 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  encampment,  answered  to  the  beating  of 
the  drums.  For  though  the  Kel-owi  are  greatly  civilized  by  the 
influence  of  the  black  population,  nevertheless  they  are  still  "  half 
demons,"  while  the  thoroughbred  and^  freeborn  Am6shagh  (whatever 
name  he  may  bear,  whether  Tarki,  ba-Asbenchi,  Kindin,  or  Chapato)  is 
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regarded  by  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  Arabs  as  well  as  Africans,  as  a 
real  demon  ("jin  ").  Notwithstanding  all  this  uproar,  we  were  rather 
astonished  at  the  small  number  of  camels,  laden  with  salt,  which  formed 
Annur's  caravan  ;  for  they  did  not  exceed  two  hundred,  and  their  loads 
in  the  aggregate  would  realize  in  Kan6  at  the  very  utmost  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  which,  if  taken  as  the  principal  revenue  of  the  chief,  seems 
very  little.  The  whole  number  of  the  caravan  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand  camels. 

However  enthusiastically  the  people  had  answered  to  the  call  of  the 
drums,  the  loading  of  the  camels  took  a  long  time,  and  the  old  chief 
himself  had  remarkably  few  people  to  get  ready  his  train  ;  but  the 
reason  probably  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  as  many  people 
behind  as  possible  for  the  security  of  the  country.  When  at  length  we 
set  out,  the  view  which  presented  itself  was  really  highly  exciting ;  for 
here  a  whole  nation  was  in  motion,  going  on  its  great  errand  of  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  other 
tribes,  and  bartering  for 
what  they  stood  in  need 
of  themselves.  All  the 
drums  were  beating,  and 
one  string  of  camels  after 
the  other  marched  up  in 
martial  order,  led  on  by 
the  "madogu,"  the  most 
experienced  and  steadfast 
among  the  servants  or 
followers  of  each  chief. 
It  was  clear  that  our  last 
night's  encampment  had 
been  chosen  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  well  protected  all  around  by  ridges  of  rock  ;  for  on 
setting  out  to-day  we  had  to  follow  up,  in  the  beginning,  a  course  due 
west,  in  order  to  return  into  our  main  direction  along  the  valley.  We 
then  gradually  began  to  turn  round  the  very  remarkable  Mount  Mari, 
which  here  assumed  the  figure  shown  in  the  sketch.  Further  on  I 
saw  the  people  busy  in  digging  up  a  species  of  edible  bulbous  roots 
called  "adillewan"  by  the  Kel-owi.  This,  I  think,  besides  the  "  baba." 
or  "nile"  (the  Indigofera  endecaphylla),  the  first  specimens  of 
which  we  had  observed  two  days  ago  shooting  up  unostentatiously 
among  the  herbage,  was  the  most  evident  proof  that  we  had  left  the 
region  of  the  true  desert,  though  we  had  still  to  cross  a  very  sterile 
tract. 

Having  changed  our  direction  from  south  to,  south-west,  about  noon 
we  entered  the  high  road  coming  directly  from  Asodi,  but  which  was,  in 
fact,  nothing  better  than  a  narrow  pathway.  Here  we  were  winding 
through  a  labyrinth  of  large  detached  projecting  blocks,  while  Mount 
Mari  presented  itself  in  an  entirely  different  shape.  Gradually  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  became  free  from  blocks,  and  we  were  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  bed  of  the  watercourse,  when  we  met  a  small 
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caravan  belonging  to  my  friend  the  Emg6desi  Idder,  who  had  been  to 
Damerghu  to  buy  corn.  Shortly  afterwards,  we  encamped  at  the  side 
of  the  watercourse,  which  is  called  Adoral,  and  which  joins,  further 
downwards,  another  channel,  called  Wellek,  which  runs  close  along  the 
western  range.  Here  we  saw  the  first  specimens  of  the  pendent  nests 
of  the  weaver  bird  {Ploceus  Abyssiniacus). 

While  I  was  filling  up  my  journal  in  the  afternoon  I  received  a  visit 
from  Mohammed  Byrji,  who  had  this  morning  left  Tin-teggana  ;  he 
informed  me  that  the  women  and  the  old  men  whom  we  had  left  there 
had  not  returned  to  Tin-tellust,  but  had  gone  to  Tintaghalen.  All  the 
population  of  the  other  villages  in  the  northern  districts  of  Air  were 
likewise  retreating  southwards  during  the  absence  of  the  salt  caravan. 

Monday,  December  16. — On  starting  this  morning  we  were  glad  to 
find  some  variety  in  the  vegetation  ;   for  instead  of  the  monotonous 
talha-trees,   which    with    some   justice  have  been  called   "vegetable; 
mummies,"  the  whole  valley-plain  was  adorned  with  beautiful  spreading 
addwa-   or   tab6rak-trees   (the   Balanites  JEgyptiacd),   the   foliage   of  | 

which  often  reached  down 
to  the  very  ground,  forming 
a  dense  canopy  of  the 
freshest  green.  After  wind- 
ing  along  and  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  small  chan- 
nel, the  path  ascended  the 
rocky  ground,  and  we  soon 
got  sight  of  the  mountains 
of  Baghzen,  looking  out  from 
behind  the  first  mountain 
range,  from  whose  southern 
end  a  point  called  Anfisek 
rises  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation. This  higher  level, 
however,  was  not  bare  and  naked,  but  overgrown  with  the  "knotted" 
grass  bu  rSkkebah,  and  with  the  addwa-  and  gawo-tree,  while  on  our 
left  the  broad  but  nevertheless  sharply  marked  peak  of  Mount  Mari 
towered  over  the  whole,  and  gave  to  the  landscape  a  peculiar  character. 
At  an  early  hour  we  encamped  between  buttresses  of  scattered  blocks 
shooting  out  of  the  plain,  which  seems  to  stretch  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  Baghzen,  and  to  be  noted  pre-eminently  as  the  Plain,  "  erarar." 

In  the  afternoon  I  walked  to  a  considerable  distance,  first  to  a  hill 
south-west  from  our  camp,  from  which  I  was  able  to  take  several ' 
angles,  and  then  to  the  well.  The  latter  was  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  our  tent  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  was  carefully 
walled  up  with  stones  ;  it  measured  three  fathoms  and  a  half  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  while  the  depth  of  the  water  itself  was  at  present 
little  less  than  three  fathoms,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  there  is  water 
here  at  all  seasons.  Its  name  is  Albes.  As,  on  account  of  our  slow 
travelling,  we  had  been  four  days  without  water,  the  meeting  with  a  well 
was  rather  agreeable  to  us.     Between  the  well  and  the  foot  of  the 
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mountain  there  was  a  temporary  encampment  of  shepherds,  who  sent  a 
sheep  and  a  good  deal  of  cheese  to  the  old  chief. 

Here  we  remained  the  two  following  days,  in  order  to  repose  from 
the  fatigue  of  our  sham  travelling  !  I  went  once  more  all  over  my 
Emgedesi  collection,  and  made  a  present  to  the  servants  of  the  mission, 
of  twenty-two  zekkas  of  Bilma  dates,  which  I  bought  from  the  people 
of  the  caravan  ;  they  were  all  thankful  for  this  little  present.  I  was 
extremely  glad  to  find  that  even  the  Tunisian  shush&n,  when  he  had  to 
receive  orders  only  from  me,  behaved  much  better ;  and  I  wrote  from 
his  recital  a  Gober  story  which,  as  being  characteristic  of  the  imagination 
of  the  natives,  and  illustrating  their  ancient  Pagan  worship  of  the  dodo, 
might  perhaps  prove  of  interest  even  to  the  general  reader.  The 
several  divisions  of  the  "  airi "  came  slowly  up ;  among  them  we 
observed  the  K6l-azan€res,  the  people  of  Lusu,  the  chief  himself  having 
gone  on  in  advance,  as  I  observed  above. 

Thursday,  Dec.  19. — Our  heavy  caravan  at  length  set  out  again,  the 
camels  having  now  recovered  a  little  from  the  trying  march  over  the 
naked  desert  which  divides  the  mountainous  district  of  Asben  from  the 
"henderi-TedaV  the  fertile  hollow  of  the  Tebu  country.  It  attracted 
my  attention  that  the  shrubby  and  thick-leaved  "  all  wot "  (the  blue 
Cucifera  mentioned  before)  had  ceased  altogether;  even  the  eternal 
bu  rekkebah  began  to  be  scarce,  while  only  a  few  solitary  trees  were 
scattered  about.  While  marching  over  this  dreary  plain,  we  noticed 
some  Tebu  merchants,  natives  of  Dirki,  with  only  three  camels,  who  had 
come  with  the  salt  caravan  from  Bilma,  and  were  going  to  Kan6 ;  from 
them  we  learnt  that  a  T6bu  caravan  had  started  from  Kaw&r  for  B6rnu 
at  the  time  of  the  'Aid  el  kebir.  The  example  of  these  solitary 
travellers,  indeed,  might  perhaps  be  followed  with  advantage  by 
Europeans  also,  in  order  to  avoid  the  country  of  the  Azk&r  and  the 
insecure  border  districts  of  the  Kel-owi,  especially  if  they  chose  to  stay 
in  the  Tebu  oasis  till  they  had  obtained  the  protection  of  one  of  the 
great  men  of  this  country.  For  a  little  while  the  plain  was  adorned 
with  talha-trees ;  but  then  it  became  very  rugged,  like  a  rough  floor  of 
black  basalt,  through  which  wound  a  narrow  path,  pressing  the  whole 
caravan  into  one  long  string.  At  length,  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  after  having  traversed  extremely  rugged  ground,  we  began  to 
descend  from  this  broad  basaltic  level,  and  having  crossed  the  dry 
watercourse  of  a  winter  torrent,  entered  the  valley  Telliya,  which  has  a 
good  supply  of  trees,  but  very  little  herbage.  A  cemetery  here  gave 
indication  of  the  occasional  or  temporary  residence  of  nomadic 
settlers. 

On  ascending  again  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  to  a  higher  level, 
;  and  looking  backwards,  we  obtained  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Ajuri,  at  the 
'  foot  of  which  lies  Chemia,  a  valley  and  village  celebrated  for  its  date- 
|  trees.  It  was  not  our  fate  to  see  any  of  those  places  in  Asben  which 
.  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  this  tree — neither  the  valley  just 
i  mentioned,  nor  Iferwan,  nor  Ir-n-Allem ;  and  a  visit  to  them  will  form 
one  of  the  interesting  objects  of  some  future  traveller  in  this  country. 
Having  kept  along   the  plain  for  an   hour,   we  encamped  at  a  little 
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distance  west  from  the  dry 
bed  of  a  watercourse  running 
from  north  to  south  along  the 
eastern  foot  of  a  low  basaltic 
ridge,  with  a  fine  display  of 
trees,  but  a  scanty  one  of 
herbage.  I  went  to  ascend 
the  ridge,  supposing  it  to  be 
connected  with  the  Baghzen, 
but  found  that  it  was  com- 
pletely separated  from  the 
latter  by  a  depression  or  hol- 
low quite  bare  and  naked. 

This  was  the  best  point 
from  whence  to  obtain  a 
view  over  the  eastern  flank  of 
Mount  Baghzen,  with  its  deep 
crevices  or  ravines,  which 
seemed  to  separate  the  moun- 
tain mass  into  several  distinct 
groups  ;  and  in  the  evening  I 
made  the  sketch  of  it  given 
here. 

However,  we  had  full 
leisure  to  contemplate  this 
mountain,  which  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  great  elevation, 
the  highest  peaks  being  little 
more  than  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  plain ;  but  it  is 
interesting,  as  consisting  pro- 
bably of  basaltic  formation. 
We  stayed  here  longer  than 
we  desired,  as  we  did  not 
find  an  opportunity  to  pene- 
trate into  the  glens  in  its  in- 
terior, which,  from  this  place 
seem  excessively  barren,  but 
are  said  to  contain  some 
favoured  and  inhabited  spots, 
where  even  corn  is  reared. 
But  our  companions  spoke 
with  timorous  exclamations 
of  the  numbers  of  lions  which 
infest  these  retired  mountain 
passes,  and  not  one  of  them 
would  offer  himself  as  a  com- 
panion. The  reason  of  our 
longer  stay  in  this  place  was  that  our  camels  had  strayed  to  a  very 
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great  distance  southwards,  so  that  they  could  not  be  found  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  following  day.  The  blame  of  letting  them  stray  was  thrown 
upon  Hassan,  whose  inferiority  as  a  drummer  I  had  occasion  to  notice 
above.  How  he  was  punished  Mr.  Richardson  has  described  ;  and  I 
will  only  add  that  the  handkerchief  which  he  paid  was  to  be  given  to 
the  "  serki-n-karn*  "  ("the  taskmaster,"  properly  "the  master  of  the 
iron  "  or  "  of  the  force  ")  ;  but  the  whole  affair  was  rather  a  piece  of 
pleasantry. 

In  the  morning  Mghds,  the  chief  of  Tellwa,  a  fine,  sturdy  man, 
mounted  upon  a  strong  grey  horse,  passed  by,  going  southward,  followed 
by  a  long  string  of  camels  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  small  caravan  of 
people  of  Selufiet,  who  had  bought  corn  in  Damerghu,  passed  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Saturday,  Dec,  21. — The  weather  was  clear  and  cheerful,  and  the 
sun  was  warmer  than  hitherto.  We  went  on,  and  approached  a 
district  more  favoured  by  nature,  when,  having  passed  an  irregular 
formation  in  a  state  of  great  decomposition,  we  reached,  about  ten 
o'clock,  the  valley  Unan,  or  rather  a  branch  wady  of  the  chief  valley  of 
that  name,  where  dum-palms  began  to  appear,  at  first  solitary  and 
scattered  about,  but  gradually  forming  a  handsome  grove,  particularly 
after  the  junction  with  the  chief  valley,  where  a  thick  cluster  of  verdure, 
formed  by  a  variety  of  trees,  greeted  the  eye.  There  is  also  a  village 
of  the  name  of  Unan,  lying  on  the  border  of  the  principal  valley  a  little 
higher  up,  and  wells  occur  in  different  spots.  But  the  valley  was  not 
merely  rich  in  vegetation — it  was  the  richest,  indeed,  as  yet  seen  on  this 
road — it  was  also  enlivened  by  man ;  and  after  we  had  met  two 
lghdalen  whom  I  had  known  in  Agades,  we  passed  a  large  troop  of 
Ikadmawen,  who  were  busy  watering  their  camels,  cattle,  and  goats  at 
one  of  the  wells.  We  also  saw  here  the  first  specimens  of  stone 
houses  which  characterize  the  district  to  which  the  valley  Un&n 
forms  the  entrance-hall,  if  I  may  use  the  expression.  On  its  western 
side  is  an  irregular  plain,  where  a  division  of  the  salt  caravan  lay 
encamped. 

Proceeding  then,  after  midday  we  passed  by  a  low  white  cone  on  our 
left,  after  which  the  valley,  with  its  variety  of  vegetation,  and  animated 
as  it  was  by  numerous  herds  of  goats,  made  a  cheerful  impression. 
Here  the  remains  of  stone  dwellings  became  numerous,  and  further  on 
we  passed  an  entire  village  consisting  of  such  houses,  which,  as  I  was 
distinctly  informed,  constituted  in  former  times  one  of  the  principal 
settlements  of  the  Kel-geres,  who  were  then  masters  of  all  the  territory 
as  far  as  the  road  to  Agades.  The  whole  valley  here  formed  a  thick 
grove  of  dum-palms,  and  stone  houses,  entire  or  in  ruins,  were  scattered 
all  about.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  left  it  for  an  hour, 
traversing  a  rocky  flat  with  a  low  ridge  of  basalt  ranging  on  our  right, 
when  we  descended  again  into  the  dum  valley,  which  had  been  winding 
round  on  the  same  side,  and  encamped,  at  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  midst  of  very  wild  and  rank  vegetation,  nourished  by 
an  immense  torrent,  which  occasionally  rolls  its  floods  along  the  channel, 
and  which  had  left,  on  the  stems  of  the  baggaruwa-trees  with  which  it 
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was  lined,  evident  traces  of  the  depth  which  it  may  sometimes  attain. 
The  bed  of  the  torrent  was  thickly  overgrown  with  wild  melons. 

Although  there  is  no  well  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  were  to  stay  here 
the  two  following  days,  in  order  to  give  the  camels  a  good  feed.  A 
well,  called  Tanis-n-tanode,  lies  lower  down  the  valley,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  valley  itself  runs  south-westward  :  by  some 
it  is  said  to  join  the  Erazar-n-Bargot ;  but  this  seems  scarcely  possible. 
Numerous  flocks  of  wild  pigeons  passed  over  our  heads  the  following 
morning,  looking  for  water.  The  monotony  of  the  halt  was  interrupted, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  the  arrival  of  Hamma,  who  had  been  to 
Afasas,  and  by  that  of  Astafidet,  the  young  titular  Kel-owi  chief  residing 
in  Asodi,  among  whose  companions  or  followers  was  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  communicative  man  of  the  name  of  el  Hasar,  who  gave  me 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  information.  All  the  eminences  in  the 
neighbourhood  consist  of  basaltic  formation. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  24. — We  again  moved  on  a  little,  following  the  rich 
valley,  which  in  some  places  reminded  me  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  the  only  difference  being  that  here  the  broad  sandy  bottom 
of  the  watercourse  takes  the  place  of  the  fine  river  in  the  scenery  of 
Nubia.  We  made  a  short  halt  on  the  road,  in  order  to  supply  our- 
selves with  water  from  the  well  which  I  mentioned  before.  About 
noon  the  fresh,  fleshy  allwot,  which  had  not  been  observed  by  us  for 
several  days,  again  appeared,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  camels,  which 
like  it  more  than  anything  else,  and,  having  been  deprived  of  it  for 
some  time,  attacked  it  with  the  utmost  greediness.  Two  miles  and  a 
half  further  on,  where  the  valley  widened  to  a  sort  of  irregular  plain 
with  several  little  channels,  we  encamped  ;  there  was  a  profusion  of 
herbage  all  around. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  but  we  had  nothing  to  celebrate  it  with,  and 
we  were  cast  down  by  the  sad  news  of  the  appearance  of  the  cholera 
in  Tripoli.  This  we  had  learned  during  our  march,  from  a  small 
caravan  which  had  left  that  place  three  months  previously  without 
bringing  us  a  single  line,  or  even  as  much  as  a  greeting.  The  eternal 
bitter  "  tuwo  "  was  to  be  devoured  to-day  also,  as  we  had  no  means 
of  adding  a  little  festivity  to  our  repast.  We  remained  here  the  two 
following  days,  and  were  entertained  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day 
by  a  performance  of  Astafidet's  musicians.  This  was  a  somewhat 
cheerful  holiday  entertainment,  although  our  visitors  had  not  that  object 
in  view,  but  merely  plied  their  talents  to  obtain  a  present.  There  were 
only  two  of  them,  a  drummer  and  a  flautist ;  and  though  they  did  not 
much  excel  the  other  virtuosi  of  the  country,  whose  abilities  we  had 
already  tested,  nevertheless,  having  regard  to  the  occasion,  we  were 
greatly  pleased  with  them.  Here  I  took  leave  of  my  best  Kel-owi 
friend,  Hamma,  a  trustworthy  man  in  every  respect — except,  perhaps, 
as  regards  the  softer  sex — and  a  cheerful  companion,  to  whom  the 
whole  mission,  and  I  in  particular,  were  under  great  obligations.  He, 
as  well  as  Mohammed  Byrji,  the  youthful  grandson  of  Annur,  who 
accompanied  him  on  this  occasion,  were  to  return  hence  with  Astafidet, 
in  order  to  assist   this  young  titular  prince  in  his  arduous  task  of 
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maintaining  order  in  the  country  during  the  absence  of  the  old  chief 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  male  population  of  the  north-eastern  dis- 
tricts. They  were  both  cheerful,  though  they  felt  some  sorrow  at 
parting ;  but  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  hope  of  seeing  me 
again  one  day.  But,  poor  fellows,  they  were  both  doomed  to  fall  in 
the  sanguinary  struggle  which  broke  out  between  the  Kel-ger6s  and 
the  Kel-owi  in  1854. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE  BORDER  REGION   OF  THE   DESERT. — THE  TAGAMA. 

Friday,  Dec.  27. — At  length  we  were  to  exchange  our  too  easy  wander- 
ing for  the  rate  of  real  travelling.  Early  in  the  morning  a  consultation 
was  held  with  the  elder  men  of  the  Kel-tafidet,  who  had  come  from 
their  villages.  We  then  set  out,  taking  leave  of  the  regions  behind 
us,  and  looking  forward  with  confidence  and  hope  to  the  unknown  or 
half-known  regions  before  us.  The  valley  continued  to  be  well  clothed 
with  a  profusion  of  herbage,  but  it  was  closely  hemmed  in  on  both 
sides ;  after  a  march,  however,  of  four  miles  and  a  half,  it  widened 
again  to  more  than  a  mile,  and  began  gradually  to  lose  its  character 
of  a  valley  altogether  ;  but  even  here  the  allwot  was  still  seen,  although 
of  a  stunted  and  dry  appearance.  We  then  left  the  green  hollow 
which  is  the  valley  Bargot,  and  I  thought  we  should  now  enter  upon 
the  Hammada,  or  "  tenere ; "  but  after  a  while  the  valley  again  ap- 
proached close  on  our  left.  To  my  disappointment,  we  encamped  even 
before  noon,  at  the  easy  northern  slope  of  the  rocky  ground,  where 
there  is  a  watering-place  called  Aghalle.  The  afternoon,  however,  passed 
away  very  pleasantly,  as  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  old  chief,  who 
honoured  me  with  a  visit,  and  touched  on  many  points  of  the  highest 
interest. 

Saturday,  Dec.  28. — Starting  at  a  tolerably  early  hour,  we  ascended 
the  slope ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  reached  the  level  of  the  plain  than 
we  halted,  beating  the  drum  until  all  the  different  strings  of  camels 
had  come  up ;  we  then  proceeded.  At  first  the  plain  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  gravel  overgrown  with  herbage  and  allwot,  with  only 
now  and  then  a  rock  seen  projecting ;  but  gradually  it  became  more 
pebbly,  and  was  then  intersected  by  a  great  many  low  crests  of  rock, 
consisting  chiefly  of  gneiss.  We  gradually  ascended  towards  a  low 
ridge  called  Abadarjen,  remarkable  as  forming  in  this  district  the 
northern  border  of  the  elevated  sandy  plain  which  seems  to  stretch 
across  a  great  part  of  the  continent,  and  forms  the  real  transition  land 
between  the  rocky  wilderness  of  the  desert  and  the  fertile  arable  zone 
of  Central  Africa.  This  sandy  ledge  is  the  real  home  of  the  giraffe 
and  of  the  Antilope  leucoryx.  Just  about  noon  we  entered  upon  this 
district,  leaving  the  rocky  range  at  less  than  a  mile  on  our  left,  and 
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seeing  before  us  a  sandy  level,  broken  only  now  and  then  by  blocks 
of  granite  thickly  overgrown  with  the  "  knotted "  grass  called  bu 
r6kkebah,  and  dotted  with  scattered  talha-trees.  Two  miles  further  on 
we  encamped.  A  very  long '  ear  of  g6ro  {Pennisetum  typhoideimi), 
which  was  broken  from  a  plant  growing  wild  near  the  border  of  the 
path,  was  the  most  interesting  object  met  with  to-day,  while  an  ostrich 
egg,  though  accidentally  the  very  first  which  we  had  yet  seen  on  this 
journey,  afforded  us  more  material  interest,  as  it  enabled  us  to  indulge 
our  palates  with  a  little  tasteful  /tors  d'osuvre,  which  caused  us  more 
delight,  perhaps,  than  scientific  travellers  are  strictly  justified  in  deriving 
from  such  causes.  Our  caravan  to-day  had  been  joined  by  Gajere,  a 
faithful  servant  of  Annur,  who  was  coming  from  Agades,  and  who, 
though  a  stranger  at  the  time,  very  shortly  became  closely  attached  to 
me,  and  at  present  figures  among  the  most  agreeable  reminiscences  of 
my  journey. 

Sunday,  Dec.  29. — When  we  started  we  were  surprised  at  the 
quantity  of  had  with  which  the  plain  began  to  be  covered.  This 
excellent  plant  is  regarded  by  the  Arab  as  the  most  nutritious  of  all  the 
herbs  of  the  desert,  for  the  camel,  and  in  the  western  part  of  that  arid 
zone  it  seems  to  constitute  its  chief  food.  Numerous  footprints  of 
giraffes  were  seen,  besides  those  of  gazelles  and  ostriches,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  march  those  of  the  Welwaiji,  the  large  and  beautiful 
antelope  called  leucoryx,  from  the  skin  of  which  the  Tuarek  make  their 
large  bucklers.  Further  on,  the  plain  presented  some  ups  and  downs, 
being  at  times  naked,  at  others  well  wooded  and  overgrown  with  grass. 
At  length,  after  a  good  day's  march,  we  encamped.  To-day  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  another  native  of  Middle  Sudan,  the  name  of  which 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  nomenclature  of  articles  of  the  daily 
market  in  all  the  towns  and  villages.  This  was  the  magaria  (called  by 
the  Kanuri  "kusulu"),  a  middle-sized  tree,  with  small  leaves  of  olive- 
green  colour,  and  producing  a  fruit  nearly  equal  in  size  to  a  small 
cherry,  but  in  other  respects  more  resembling  the  fruit  of  the  cornel 
(Cornus),  and  of  light-brown  colour.  This  fruit,  when  dried,  is  pounded 
and  formed  into  little  cakes,  which  are  sold  all  over  Hausa  as  "  tuwo-n- 
magaria,"  and  may  be  safely  eaten  in  small  quantities  even  by  a 
European,  to  allay  his  hunger  for  a  while,  till  he  can  obtain  something 
more  substantial ;  for  it  certainly  is  not  a  very  solid  food,  and  if  eaten 
in  great  quantities  has  a  very  mawkish  taste. 

While  the  cattle  and  the  asses  went  on  already  in  the  dark,  the 
camels  were  left  out  during  the  night  to  pick  up  what  food  they 
could ;  but  early  in  the  morning,  when  they  were  to  be  brought  back,  a . 
great  many  of  Annur's  camels  could  not  be  found.  Hereupon  the  old 
chief  himself  set  his  people  an  example,  and  galloping  to  the  spot 
where  their  traces  had  been  lost,  he  recovered  the  camels,  which  were 
brought  in  at  an  early  hour.  Meanwhile,  however,  being  informed  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  obtain  water  at  the  well  before  us,  in  the 
scramble  of  people  which  was  sure  to  take  place,  1  arranged  with 
Overweg  that  while  I  remained  behind,  with  Mohammed  and  the  things, 
he  should  go  on  in  advance,  with  the  Gatroni  and  Ibrahim,  to  fill  the 
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water-skins ;  and  we  afterwards  had  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  this  arrangement,  for  the  well,  though  spacious  and  built  up  with 
wood,  contained  at  the  time  but  a  very  moderate  supply  of  muddy 
water  for  so  large  a  number  of  men  and  beasts.  Its  name  is  Ter- 
gulawen.  This  locality,  desolate  and  bare  in  the  extreme,  is  considered 
most  dangerous  on  account  of  the  continual  ghazzias  of  the  Awelim- 
miden  and  Kel-geres,  who  are  sure  to  surprise  and  carry  off  the 
straggling  travellers  who,  if  they  would  not  perish  by  thirst,  must 
resort  to  this  well.  Our  whole  road  from  our  encampment,  for  more 
than  seven  hours  and  a  half,  led  over  bare,  barren  sand-hills.  The 
camping-ground  was  chosen  at  no  great  distance  beyond  the  well,  in 
a  shallow  valley  or  depression  ranging  east  and  west,  and  bordered  by 
sand-hills  on  its  south  side,  with  a  little  sprinkling  of  herbage.  The 
wind,  which  came  down  with  a  cold  blast  from  the  north-north-east, 
was  so  strong  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  pitching  the  tent. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  31. — Last  day  of  1850.  A  cold  day,  and  a  mountainous 
country.  After  we  had  crossed  the  sand-hills,  there  was  nothing  before 
us  but  one  flat  expanse  of  sand,  mostly  bare,  and  clothed  with  trees 
only  in  favoured  spots.  The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  was  the 
appearance  of  the  feathery  bristle,  the  Pennisetum  distichum,  which  on 
the  road  to  Agades  begins  much  further  northwards.  Indeed,  when  we 
encamped  we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  spot  free  from  this 
nuisance,  though  of  course  the  strong  wind  carried  the  seeds  to  a  great 
distance.  All  our  enjoyment  of  the  last  evening  of  the  old  year  centred 
in  an  extra  dish  of  two  ostrich  eggs. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  1,  185 1. — This  morning  the  condition  in  which  the 
people  composing  the  caravan  crawled  out  of  their  berths  was  most 
miserable  and  piteous  ;  and  moreover,  nobody  thought  of  starting  early, 
as  several  camels  had  been  lost.  At  length,  when  the  intense  cold 
began  to  abate,  and  when  the  animals  had  been  found,  everybody 
endeavoured  to  free  himself  and  his  clothing  from  the  bristles,  which 
joined  each  part  of  his  dress  to  the  others  like  so  many  needles ;  but 
what  one  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  was  immediately  carried  by  the 
strong  wind  to  another,  so  that  all  were  in  every  respect  peevish  when 
they  set  out  at  half-past  nine  o'clock.  Nevertheless  the  day  was  to  be 
a  very  important  one  to  me,  and  one  on  which  princely  favour  was 
to  be  shown  to  me  in  a  most  marked  manner. 

I  have  remarked  above  that  on  the  day  I  started  for  Agades  the  old 
chief  made  a  present  of  a  bullock  to  the  other  members  of  the  mission  ; 
but  in  this  present  I  myself  did  not  participate,  and  I  had  not  yet 
received  anything  from  him.  Perhaps  he  was  sensible  of  this,  and 
wanted  to  give  me  likewise  a  proof  of  his  royal  generosity ;  but  I  am 
afraid  he  was  at  the  same  time  actuated  by  feelings  of  a  very  different 
nature.  He  had  several  times  praised  my  Turkish  jacket,  and  I  had 
consoled  him  with  a  razor  or  some  other  trifle  ;  he  had  avowedly 
coveted  my  warm  black  bernus,  and  had  effected,  by  his  frank  inti- 
mations, nothing  more  than  to  make  me  draw  my  warm  clothing  closer 
round  my  body.  In  order  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  more 
easily,  he  had  long  ago  exchanged  the  little  narrow  kigi,  or  m£heri- 
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saddle,  for  the  broad  pack-saddle,  with  a  load  of  salt,  as  a  secure 
seat. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  his  string,  while  I,  mounted  upon  my 
Bu-S6fi  (who,  since  the  loss  of  my  meheri,  had  once  more  become  my 
favourite  saddle-horse),  was  riding  outside  the  caravan,  separated  from 
him  by  several  strings  of  camels.  He  called  me  by  name ;  and  on  my 
answering  his  call,  he  invited  me  to  come  to  him:  to  do  this  I  had 
to  ride  round  all  the  strings.  At  length  I  reached  him.  He  began  to 
complain  of  the  intense  cold,  from  which  he  was  suffering  so  acutely, 
while  I  seemed  to  be  so  comfortable  in  my  warm  clothes;  then  he  asked 
if  the  ostrich  eggs  of  yesterday  evening  had  pleased  us,  whereupon  I 
told  him  that  his  people  had  cheered  us  greatly  by  contributing,  with 
their  gift,  to  enable  us  to  celebrate  our  chief  festival.  He  then  put  his 
hand  into  his  knapsack,  and  drawing  forth  a  little  cheese,  and  lifting  it 
high  up,  so  that  all  his  people  might  see  it,  he  presented  the  prinqely 
gift  to  me,  with  a  gracious  and  condescending  air,  as  a  "  magani-n-dan  " 
(a  remedy  against  the  cold),  words  which  I,  indeed,  was  not  sure 
whether  they  were  not  meant  ironically,  as  an  intimation  that  I  had 
withheld  from  him  the  real  magani-n-dari,  my  black  bernus. 

We  were  gladdened  when,  about  noon,  the  plain  became  clothed 
with  brushwood,  and  after  a  while  also  with  bu  r6kkebah.  Large  troops 
of  ostriches  were  seen — once  a  whole  family,  the  parents,  with  several 
young  ones  of  various  ages,  all  running  in  single  file,  one  after  the  other. 
We  encamped  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  spot  tolerably 
free  from  karengia,  where  we  observed  a  great  many  holes  of  the  fox, 
the  fenek,  or  nauMwa  (Megalotis  famelicus),  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ant-hills.  There  were  also  the  larger  holes  of  the  earth- 
hog  (Orycteropus  JEthiofticus),  an  animal  which  never  leaves  its  hole 
in  the  daytime,  and  is  rarely  seen  even  by  the  natives.  The  holes, 
which  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  descend 
gradually,  are  generally  made  with  great  accuracy. 

The  following  day  the  country  during  the  first  part  of  our  march 
continued  rather  bare ;  but  after  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  it  became 
richer  in  trees  and  bushes,  forming  the  southern  zone  of  this  sandy 
inland  plateau,  which  admits  of  pastoral  settlements.  The  elevation  of 
this  plain  or  transition  zone  seems  to  be  in  general  about  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the.sea.  We  encamped  at  length  in  the  midst 
of  prickly  underwood,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  before  we  could 
clear  a  spot  for  pitching  the  tent. 

Friday,  Jan.  3. — Soon  after  setting  out  on  our  march,  we  met  a 
caravan  consisting  of  twenty  oxen  laden  with  corn,  and  further  on 
passed  a  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  Tagama,  a  most  cheerful  sight 
to  us.  We  then  encamped,  before  ten  o'clock,  a  little  beyond  a  village 
of  the  same  tribe,  which,  from  a  neighbouring  well,  bears  the  name 
In-asamajt.  The  village  consisted  of  huts  exactly  of  the  kind  described 
by  Leo;  for  they  were  built  of  mats  (stuore)  erected  upon  stalks 
(frasc/ie),  and  covered  with  hides  over  a  layer  of  branches,  and  were 
very  low.  Numbers  of  children  and  cattle  gave  to  the  encampment  a 
lively  aspect.    The  well  is  rather  deep,  not  less  then  seventeen  fathoms. 
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We  had  scarcely  encamped,  when  we  were  visited  by  the  male 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  mounted  upon  a  small,  ill-looking  breed  of 
horses.  They  proved  to  be  somewhat  troublesome,  instigated  as  they 
were  by  curiosity,  as  well  as  by  their  begging  propensities  ;  but  in  order 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible,  I  thought  it  better  to  sacrifice  the  comfort 
of  my  tent,  and  converse  with  them.  They  were  generally  tall  men, 
and  much  fairer  than  the  Kel-owi ;  but  in  their  customs  they  showed 
that  they  had  fallen  off  much  from  ancient  usages,  through  intercourse 
with  strangers.  The  women  not  only  made  the  first  advances,  but, 
what  is  worse,  they  were  offered  even  by  the  men — their  brethren  or 
husbands.  Even  those  among  the  men  whose  behaviour  was  least  vile 
and  revolting  did  not  cease  urging  us  to  engage  with  the  women,  who 
failed  not  to  present  themselves  soon  afterwards.  It  could  scarcely  be 
taken  as  a  joke.  Some  of  the  women  were  immensely  fat,  particularly 
in  the  hinder  regions,  for  which  the  Tuarek  have  a  peculiar  and  ex- 
pressive name — tebulloden.  Their  features  were  very  regular,  and  their 
skin  was  fair.  The  two  most  distinguished  amongst  them  gave  me  their 
names  as  ShabG  and  T&matu,  which  latter  word,  though  signifying 
"  woman  "  in  general,  may  nevertheless  be  also  used  as  a  proper  name. 
The  wealthier  among  them  were  dressed  in  black  turkedi  and  the 
zenne,  the  poorer  in  white  cotton.  The  dress  of  most  of  the  men  was 
also  white,  but  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  latter  was,  that  several  of 
them  wore  their  hair  hanging  down  in  long  tresses.  This  is  a  token  of 
their  being  Anfslimen,  or  Merabetin  (holy  men),  which  character  they 
assume  notwithstanding  their  dissolute  manners.  They  have  no  school, 
but  pride  themselves  on  having  a  mallem  appointed  at  their  mesallaje, 
which  must  be  miserable  enough.  Having  once  allowed  the  people 
to  come  into  my  tent,  I  could  not  clear  it  again  the  whole  day.  The 
names  of  the  more  respectable  among  the  men  were  Kille,  el  Khassen, 
Efarret,  Chay,  Rissa,  Khandel,  and  Amagh&r  (properly  "the  Elder"). 
All  these  people,  men  and  women,  brought  with  them  a  variety  of 
objects  for  sale,  and  I  bought  from  them  some  dried  meat  of  the 
welwaiji  (Antilope  leucoryx),  which  proved  to  be  very  fine,  as  good  as 
beef;  others,  however,  asserted  that  it  was  the  flesh  of  the  "rakomi-n- 
dawa,"  or  giraffe. 

Hunting,  together  with  cattle-breeding,  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
Tagama,  and  they  are  expert  enough  with  their  little  swift  horses  to 
catch  the  large  antelope  as  well  as  the  giraffe.  Others  engage  in  the 
salt  trade,  and  accompany  the  Kel-geres  on  their  way  to  Bilma,  without, 
however,  following  them  to  Sokoto,  where,  for  the  reason  which  I  shall 
presently  explain,  they  are  not  now  allowed  to  enter ;  but  they  bring 
their  salt  to  Kan6.  In  this  respect  the  Tagama  acknowledge  also,  in  a 
certain  degree,  the  supremacy  of"  the  Sultan  of  Agades.  Their  slaves 
were  busy  in  collecting  and  pounding  the  seeds  of  the  karengia,  or 
uzak  (Pennisetu?n  distichum),  which  constitutes  a  great  part  of  their 
food.  Whatever  may  be  got  here  is  procurable  only  with  money ; 
even  the  water  is  sold,  the  waterskin  for  a  zekka  of  millet;  but  of 
course  grain  is  here  very  much  cheaper  than  in  Air,  and  even  than  in 
Agades.     Altogether  the  Tagama  form  at  present  a  very  small  tribe, 
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able  to  muster,  at  the  utmost,  three  hundred  spears  ;  but  most  of  them 
are  mounted  on  horseback.  Formerly,  however,  they  were  far  more 
numerous,  till  Ibram,  the  father  of  the  present  chief,  undertook,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Kel-geres,  the  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Sokoto  (then  governed  by  Bello),  of  which  Clapperton  has  given  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  account.  The  country  around  is  said  to  be 
greatly  infested  by  lions,  which  often  carry  off  camels. 

Saturday,  Jan.  4.— Our  setting  out  this  morning,  after  the  camels 
were  all  laden  and  the  men  mounted,  was  retarded  by  the  arrival  of  a 
queen  of  the  desert,  a  beauty  of  the  first  rank,  at  least  as  regarded  her 
dimensions.  The  lady,  with  really  handsome  features,  was  mounted 
upon  a  white  bullock,  which  snorted  violently  under  his  immense 
burden.  Nevertheless  this  luxurious  specimen  of  womankind  was 
sickly,  and  required  the  assistance  of  the  tabib,  or  "ne-meglan,"  a  title 
which  Overweg  had  earned  for  himself  by  his  doctoring,  though  his 
practice  was  rather  of  a  remarkable  kind  ;  for  he  used  generally  to 
treat  his  patients,  not  according  to  the  character  of  their  sickness,  but 
according  to  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  they  came.  Thus  he  had 
one  day  of  calomel,  another  of  Dover's  powder,  one  of  Epsom  salts, 
one  of  magnesia,  one  of  tartar  emetic,  the  two  remaining  days  being 
devoted  to  some  other  medicines  ;  and  it  of  course  sometimes  happened 
that  the  man  who  suffered  from  diarrhoea  got  Epsom  salts,  and  he  who 
required  opening  medicine  was  blessed  with  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder. 
Of  course  my  friend  made  numerous  exceptions  to  this  calendary 
method  of  treating  disease,  whenever  time  and  circumstances  allowed 
him  to  study  more  fully  the  state  of  a  patient.  However,  in  the  hurry 
in  which  we  just  then  were  he  could  scarcely  make  out  what  the 
imaginary  or  real  infirmity  of  this  lady  was,  and  I  cannot  say  what  she 
got.  She  was  certainly  a  woman  of  great  authority,  as  the  old  chief 
himself  was  full  of  kind  regard  and  deference  to  her.  We  were  rather 
astonished  that  he  exchanged  here  his  brown  mare  for  a  lean  white 
horse,  the  owners  of  which  seemed,  with  good  reason,  excessively 
delighted  with  their  bargain.  At  length  we  got  off,  proceeding  towards 
the  land  of  promise  in  an  almost  direct  southerly  course.  After  three 
miles'  march,  the  thick  bush  "dilu"  made  its  appearance  in  the  denser 
underwood,  and  the  country  became  more  hilly  and  full  of  ant-holes, 
while  in  the  distance  ahead  of  us,  a  little  to  our  left,  a  low  range 
became  visible,  stretching  east  and  west.  Suddenly  the  ground  became 
a  rocky  flat,  and  the  whole  caravan  was  thrown  into  disorder.  We  did 
not  at  first  perceive  its  cause,  till  we  saw,  to  our  great  astonishment, 
that  a  steep  descent  by  a  regular  terrace  was  here  formed,  at  least  a 
hundred  feet  high,  which  conducted  to  a  lower  level — the  first  distinct 
proof  that  we  had  passed  the  Hammada.  The  vegetation  here  was 
different,  and  a  new  plant  made  its  appearance,  called  "agvvau,"  a 
middle-sized  bush,  consisting  of  a  dense  cluster  of  thick  branches  of 
very  white  wood,  at  present  without  leaves,  the  young  shoots  just 
coming  out ;  melons  also  were  plentiful  here,  but  they  had  no  taste. 
The  rocky  descent  only  extended  to  a  short  distance  towards  the  west, 
when  it  broke  off,  while  on  our  left  it  stretched  far  to  the  south-east. 
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When  we  had  kept  along  this  plain  for  a  little  more  than  two  miles,  we 
passed,  a  short  distance  on  our  right,  a  large  pond,  or  "  tebki,"  of  water, 
called  "Farak,"  spreading  out  in  a  hollow.  I  had  here  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  my  frolicsome  friend  Mohammed  Annur's  cousin,  who  was 
also  going  to  Sudan ;  1  told  him  that  his  uncle  seemed  to  know  his 
people  well,  and  showed  his  wisdom  in  not  leaving  such  a  wanton 
youngster  as  himself  behind  him.  He  was,  as  usual,  full  of  good 
humour,  and  informed  me  that  Annur's  troop  was  almost  the  first, 
being  preceded  only  by  the  caravan  of  Salah,  the  chief  of  Egellat.  He 
prided  himself  again  on  his  exploits  in  the  late  ghazzia,  when  they  had 
overtaken  the  Efadaye  marauders  in  T&lak  and  Bugaren.  Further  on 
we  passed  the  well  called  Farak,  which  was  now  dry,  and  encamped 
two  miles  beyond  it  in  a  district  thickly  overgrown  with  kar6ngias. 

Sunday,  Jan.  5. — We  had  scarcely  started,  when  I  observed  an 
entirely  new  species  of  plant,  which  is  rather  rare  in  Central  Negroland, 
and  which  I  afterwards  met  in  considerable  quantities  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  so-called  Niger,  between  Timbuktu  and  Tosaye.  It  is 
here,  in  Hdusa,  called  "  kumkummia,"  a  euphorbia  growing  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  is  very  poisonous ;  indeed,  here- 
abouts, as  in  other  districts  of  Central  Africa,  it  furnishes  the  chief 
material  with  which  arrows  are  poisoned.  The  principal  vegetation 
consisted  of  "arza"  (a  species  of  laurel)  and  dilu;  and  further  on 
parasitical  plants  were  seen,  but  not  in  a  very  vigorous  state.  Alto- 
gether the  country  announced  its  fertility  by  its  appearance,  and  a 
little  before  noon,  when  low  ranges  of  hills  encompassed  the  view  on 
both  sides,  and  gave  it  a  more  pleasant  character,  we  passed,  close  on 
our  left,  another  pastoral  settlement  of  half  mat  and  half  leather  tents, 
enlivened  by  numerous  cattle  and  flocks,  and  leaning  against  a  beautiful 
cluster  of  most  luxuriant  trees.  But  more  cheerful  still  was  the  aspect 
of  a  little  lake  or  tank  of  considerable  extent,  and  bordered  all  around 
with  the  thickest  grove  of  luxuriant  acacias  of  the  kind  called  "bagga- 
ruwa,"  which  formed  overhead  a  dense  and  most  beautiful  canopy. 
This  little  lake  is  called  "  Gumrek,"  and  was  full  of  cattle,  which  came 
hither  to  cool  themselves  in  the  shade  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day. 
In  this  pleasant  scenery  we  marched  along,  while  a  good  number  of 
horsemen  collected  around  us,  and  gave  us  a  little  trouble  ;  but  I  liked 
them  far  better,  with  their  rough  and  warlike  appearance,  than  their 
more  civilized  and  degraded  brethren  of  the  day  before.  At  about  half- 
past  two  we  encamped  on  the  border  of  a  dry  watercourse  with  a  white 
sandy  bed,  such  as  we  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  But  here  we 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  new  plant  and  a  new  nuisance ;  this  is  the 
"  aid6,"  a  grass  with  a  prickly  involucrum  of  black  colour,  and  of  larger 
size  and  stronger  prickles  than  the  karengia  (or  Pennisetum  distichuni), 
and  more  dangerous  for  naked  feet  than  for  the  clothes.  A  new  string 
of  camels  joined  us  here,  led  on  by  Mohammed  Annur. 

Monday,  Jan.  6. — We  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  appearance  of 
the  weather  this  morning  ;  the  sky  was  covered  with  thick  clouds, 
and  even  a  light  rain  fell  while  the  caravan  was  loading.  We  felt  some 
fear  on  account  of  the  salt ;  but  the  rain  soon  ceased,    In  the  course 
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of  my  travels,  principally  during  my  stay  in  Timbuktu,  I  had  more  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  these  little  incidental  rainfalls  of  the  cold  season, 
or  "  the  black  nights,"  during  January  and  February;  and  further  on,  as 
occasion  offers,  I  shall  state  the  result  of  my  observations. 

At  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  our  camping  ground,  the  aspect  of 
the  country  became  greatly  changed,  and  we  ascended  a  hilly  country 
of  a  very  remarkable  character,  the  tops  of  the  hills  looking  bare,  and 
partly  of  a  deep,  partly  of  a  greyish  black,  like  so  many  mounds  of 
volcanic  debris,  while  the  openings  or  hollows  were  clothed  with  under- 
wood. Here  our  companions  began  already  to  collect  wood  as  a 
provision  for  the  woodless  corn-fields  of  Damerghi'i ;  but  we  were  as 
yet  some  distance  off.  Ascending  gradually,  we  reached  the  highest 
point  at  nine  o'clock,  while  close  on  our  right  we  had  a  hill  rising  to 
greater  elevation,  and  here  we  obtained  an  interesting  view,  just  as  the 
sun  burst  through  the  clouds,  over  the  hilly  country  before  us,  through 
which  a  bushy  depression  ran  in  a  very  winding  course.  Along  this 
tortuous  thread  of  underwood  lay  our  path.  As  we  were  proceeding, 
Ibrahim,  our  Furawi  freeman,  who  was  a  very  good  marksman  for  a 
black,  brought  down  a  large  lizard  (Draconina)  "  demmO,"  or,  as  the 
Arabs  call  it,  "warel,"  which  was  sunning  itself  on  a  tree;  it  is  regarded 
by  the  people  as  a  great  delicacy.  A  little  before  noon  the  country 
seemed  to  become  more  open,  but  only  to  be  covered  with  rank  reeds 
ten  feet  high — quite  a  new  sight  for  us,  and  a  great  inconvenience  to  the 
camels,  which  stumbled  along  over  the  little  hillocks  from  which  the 
bunches  of  reeds  shot  forth.  Further  on,  the  ground  (being  evidently 
very  marshy  during  the  rainy  season)  was  so  greatly  torn  and  rent  by 
deep  fissures  that  the  caravan  was  obliged  to  separate  into  two  distinct 
parties.  The  very  pleasant  and  truly  park-like  hilly  country  continued 
nearly  unchanged  till  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  at  a  consider- 
able distance  on  our  left,  we  got  sight  of  the  first  corn-fields  of  Damer- 
ghu,  belonging  to  the  villages  of  Kulakerki  and  Banuwelki. 

This  was  certainly  an  important  stage  in  our  journey.  For  although 
we  had  before  seen  a  few  small  patches  of  garden-fields,  where  corn 
was  produced  (as  in  Selufiet,  Auderas,  and  other  favoured  places),,  yet 
they  were  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  be  incapable  of  sustaining  even 
a  small  fraction  of  the  population ;  but  here  we  had  at  length  reached 
those  fertile  regions  of  Central  Africa  which  are  not  only  able  to 
sustain  their  own  population,  but  even  to  export  to  foreign  countries. 
My  heart  gladdened  at  this  sight,  and  I  felt  thankful  to  Providence  that 
our  endeavours  had  been  so  far  crowned  with  success  ;  for  here  a  more 
promising  field  for  our  labours  was  opened,  which  might  become  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  future  history  of  mankind. 

We  soon  after  saw  another  village,  which  several  of  our  companions 
named  OlalOwa,  and  which  may  indeed  be  so  called,  although  I  thought 
at  the  time  they  applied  to  it  the  name  of  the  more  famous  place 
further  on,  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  and  I  afterwards  con- 
vinced myself  that  such  was  really  the  case.  The  country  became  open 
and  level,  the  whole  ground  being  split  and  rent  by  fissures.  While  I 
was  indulging  in  pleasing  reveries  of  new  discoveries  and  successful 
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return,  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  three  horsemen  riding  up  to  me  and 
saluting  me  with  a  "  La  ilah  ila  Allah."  It  was  Dan  Ibra  (or  Ibram,  the 
"  Son  of  Ibrahim  "),  the  famous  and  dreaded  chief  of  the  Tamizgida, 
whom  the  ruler  of  Tin-tellust  himself  in  former  times  had  not  been  able 
to  subdue,  but  had  been  obliged  to  pay  him  a  sort  of  small  tribute  or 
transit-money,  in  order  to  secure  the  unmolested  passage  of  his 
caravans  on  their  way  to  Sudan.  The  warlike  chief  had  put  on  all  his 
finery,  wearing  a  handsome  blue  bernus,  with  gold  embroidery,  over  a 
rich  Sudan  tobe,  and  was  tolerably  well  mounted.  I  answered  his 
salute,  swearing  by  Allah  that  I  knew  Allah  better  than  he  himself, 
when  he  became  more  friendly,  and  exchanged  with  me  a  few  phrases, 
asking  me  what  we  wanted  to  see  in  this  country.  He  then  went 
to  take  his  turn  with  Mr.  Richardson.  I  plainly  saw  that  if  we  had 
not  been  accompanied  by  Annur  himself,  and  almost  all  our  luggage 
sent  on  in  advance,  we  should  have  had  here  much  more  serious 
colloquies. 

After  having  ascended  a  little  from  the  lower  ground,  where  evidently, 
during  the  rains,  a  large  sheet  of  water  collects,  and  having  left  on  our 
right  a  little  village  surrounded  by  stubble-fields,  we  passed  along  the 
western  foot  of  the  gently  sloping  ground  on  whose  summit  lies  the 
village  ("ungwa")  Sammit.  It  was  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  encamped  upon  an  open  stubble-field,  and  we  were  greatly 
cheered  at  observing  here  the  first  specimen  of  industry  in  a  good  sense  ; 
for  of  industry  in  a  bad  sense  the  Tagama  had  already  given  us  some 
proof.  As  soon  as  we  were  dismounted  two  muscular  blacks,  girded 
with  leather  aprons  round  their  loins,  came  bounding  forward,  and  in 
an  instant  cleared  the  whole  open  space  around  us,  while  in  a  few 
minutes  several  people,  male  and  female,  followed,  offering  a  variety  of 
things  for 'sale,  such  as  millet,  beans  (of  two  sorts),  and  those  cakes 
called  dod6wa,  which  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  late  Captain 
Clapperton  for  the  excellent  soup  made  of  them.  Of  their  preparation 
I  shall  speak  when  we  meet  the  first  tree  of  that  species,  the  dorowa, 
the  name  of  the  cake  and  that  of  the  tree  being  distinguished  by  the 
change  of  a  consonant.  The  cakes  obtained  here,  however,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  were  of  a  most  inferior  and  spurious  character — of  that 
kind  called  "  dod0vva-n-b6sso  "  in  Hausa,  and  in  some  districts  "  yakwa." 
We  felt  here  the  benefit  of  civilization  in  a  most  palpable  way,  by 
getting  most  excellent  chicken  broth  for  our  supper.  Our  servants, 
indeed,  were  cooking  the  whole  night. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  7. — There  were  again  a  few  drops  of  rain  in  the 
morning.  Soon  after  starting,  we  were  greeted  by  the  aspect  of  a  few 
green  kitchen-gardens,  while  we  were  still  gradually  ascending.  On 
reaching  the  highest  level,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  the  mountains  of 
Damerghu  ("  duwatsu-n-Damerghu,"  as  they  are  called),  a  low  range 
stretching  parallel  with  the  road  towards  the  east,  while  ahead  of  us, 
and  westward,  the  country  was  entirely  open,  resembling  one  unbroken 
stubble-field.  Having  crossed  a  hollow  with  a  dry  pond  and  some 
trees,  we  had  at  about  eight  o'clock  a  village  close  on  our  right,  where, 
for  the  first  time,  I  saw  that  peculiar  style  of  architecture  which,  with 
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some  more  or  less  important  varieties,  extends  through  the  whole  of 
Central  Africa. 

These  huts,  in  as  far  as  they  are  generally  erected  entirely  with  the 
stalks  of  the  Indian  corn,  almost  without  any  other  support  except  that 
derived  from  the  feeble  branches  of  the  Asclepias  gigantea,  certainly  do 
not  possess  the  solidity  of  the  huts  of  the  villages  of  Asben,  which  are 
supported  by  a  strong  framework  of  branches  and  young  trees  ;  but 
they  greatly  surpass  them  in  cleanliness,  on  account  of  the  large  available 
supply  of  the  light  material  of  which  they  are  built.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  remarked  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  depend  in  a  great 
measure  for  their  fuel,  too,  upon  the  stalks  of  the  Indian  corn.  The 
huts  in  general  are  lower  than  those  in  Asben,  and  are  distinguished 
from  them  entirely  by  the  curved  top  of  the  thatched  roof,  which 
sustains  the  whole.  In  examining  these  structures  one  cannot  but  feel 
surprised  at  the  great  similarity  which  they  bear  to  the  huts  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Latium,  such  as  they  are  described  by 
Vitruvius  and  other  authors,  and  represented  occasionally  on  terra-cotta 
utensils,  while  the  name  in  the  B6rnu  or  Kanuri  language,  "  k6si,"  bears 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Latin  name  "  casa,"  however  accidental 
it  may  be.  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  a  similar  name,  "  kude,"  is 
given  to  a  cottage  in  the  Tamil  and  other  Asiatic  languages. 

More  remarkable  and  peculiar  than  the  huts,  and  equally  new  and 
interesting  to  us,  as  the  most  evident  symptom  of  the  great  productive- 
ness of  this  country,  were  the  little  stacks  of  corn  scattered  among  the 
huts,  and  in  reality  consisting  of  nothing  but  an  enormous  basket  made 
of  reeds,  and  placed  upon  a  scaffold  of  thick  pieces  of  wood  about  two 
feet  high,  in  order  to  protect  the  corn  against  the  "kusu"  and  the 
"gara"  (the  mouse  and  the  ant),  and  covered  over  on  the  top  with  a 
thatched  roof,  like  that  of  the  huts.  Of  these  little  corn-stacks  we  shall 
find  some  most  interesting  architectural  varieties  in  the  course  of  our 
travels.  The  "gara,"  or  white  ant  (Termes fatalis),  is  here  the  greatest 
nuisance,  being  most  destructive  to  the  corn,  as  well  as  to  all  softer 
kinds  of  house-furniture,  or  rather  to  the  houses  themselves.  Every 
possible  precaution  must  be  taken  against  it.  The  "  kusu,"  or  mouse, 
abounds  here  in  great  numbers,  and  of  several  species  :  particularly 
frequent  is  the  jerb6a  (diftus),  which  for  the  traveller  certainly  forms  a 
very  pleasant  object  to  look  at  as  it  jumps  about  on  the  fields,  but  not  so 
to  the  native,  who  is  anxious  about  his  corn. 

While  reflecting  on  the  feeble  resistance  which  this  kind  of  architecture 
must  necessarily  offer  in  case  of  conflagration,  particularly  as  water  is  at 
so  great  a  distance,  I  perceived  almost  opposite  to  this  little  hamlet  a 
larger  one,  called  Maja,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  shaded  by 
some  thorn-trees.  From  both  villages  the  people  came  forth  to  offer 
cheese  and  Indian  corn  for  sale.  They  differed  widely  from  the  fanatical 
people  among  whom  we  had  been  travelling ;  most  of  them  were  Pagans 
and  slaves.  Their  dress  was  mean  and  scanty;  this  of  course  is  an 
expensive  article  in  a  country  where  no  cotton  is  produced,  and  where 
articles  of  dress  can  only  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
the  country.     On  a  field  near  the  path  the  Guinea-corn  was  still  lying 
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unthreshed,  though  the  harvest  had  been  collected  two  months  before. 
The  threshing  is  done  with  long  poles.  The  whole  of  Damerghu  pro- 
duces no  durra  or  sorghum,  but  only  millet  or  Pennisetum  typhoideam, 
and  all,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  the  white  species.  Further  on,  the 
stubble-fields  were  pleasantly  interrupted  by  a  little  pasture-ground, 
where  we  saw  a  tolerably  large  herd  of  cattle.  Then  followed  a  tract  of 
country  entirely  covered  with  the  monotonous  Asclepias  gigantea,  which 
at  present  is  useful  only  as  affording  materials  for  the  framework  of  the 
thatched  roofs,  or  for  fences.  It  is  worthless  for  fuel,  although  the  pith 
is  employed  as  tinder.  The  milky  juice  (which  at  present  is  used 
by  the  Pagan  natives,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  to  ferment  their  giya,  and 
which  greatly  annoys  the  traveller  in  crossing  the  fields,  as  it  produces 
spots  on  the  clothes,  and  even  injures  the  hair  of  the  horses)  might  become 
an  important  article  of  trade.  The  cattle,  at  least  in  districts  where 
they  have  not  good  pasturage,  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  asclepias. 

We  were  gradually  ascending,  and  reached  at  about  a  quarter  past 
ten  o'clock  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground  the  soil  of  which  consisted  of 
red  clay.  Altogether  it  was  an  undulating  country,  appearing  rather 
monotonous,  from  its  almost  total  want  of  trees,  but  nevertheless  of  the 
highest  interest  to  one  just  arrived  from  the  arid  regions  of  the  north. 

Having  passed  several  detached  farms,  which  left  a  very  agreeable 
impression  of  security  and  peacefulness,  we  came  upon  a  group  of  wells, 
some  dry,  but  others  well  filled,  where  besides  cattle,  a  good  many 
horses  were  led  to  water,  a  cheerful  and  to  us  quite  a  novel  sight ; 
many  more  were  seen  grazing  around  on  the  small  patches  of  pasture- 
ground  which  interrupted  the » stubble-fields,  and  some  of  them  were 
in  splendid  condition — strong  and  well-fed,  and  with  fine,  sleek  coats ; 
all  of  them  were  of  brown  colour.  But  there  was  another  object  which 
attracted  our  attention  ;  the  trough  at  the  well  was  formed  of  a  tortoise- 
shell  of  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  and  on  inquiry  we  learnt  that 
this  animal,  of  a  large  size,  is  not  at  all  rare  in  this  district.  It  was 
already  mentioned,  as  common  in  these  regions,  by  the  famous  Anda- 
lusian  geographer  el  Bekri. 

Villages,  stubble-fields,  tracts  covered  with  tunfdfia  (the  Asclepias), 
detached  farms,  herds  of  cattle,  and  troops  of  horses  tranquilly  grazing 
succeeded  each  other,  while  the  country  continued  undulating,  and  was 
now  and  then  intersected  by  the  dry  bed  of  a  watercourse.  Having 
passed  two  divisions  of  the  air,  or  ai'ri,  which  had  preceded  us,  and  had 
encamped  near  some  villages,  we  obtained  quite  a  new  sight — a  large 
quadrangular  place  called  Dam-magaji  (properly  Dan  Magaji,  "  the  Son 
of  the  Lieutenant,"  after  whom  it  is  called),  surrounded  with  a  clay  wall, 
spreading  out  at  a  short  distance  on  our  left,  while  in  the  distance  before 
us,  in  the  direction  of  Zinder,  a  high  cone  called  Zozawa  became  visible. 
Leaving  a  village  of  considerable  size  on  our  right,  at  a  quarter  to  three 
o'clock  we  reached  a  small  hamlet,  from  which  numbers  of  people  were 
hurrying  forward,  saluting  us  in  a  friendly  and  cheerful  manner,  and 
informing  us  that  this  was  Tagelel,  the  old  chief's  property.  We  now 
saw  that  the  village  consisted  of  two  distinct  groups,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  cluster  of  four  or  five  tsamias,  or  tamarind-trees,  the 
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first  poor  specimens  of  this  magnificent  tree,  which  is  the  greatest 
ornament  of  Negroland.  Our  camping-ground  was  at  first  somewhat 
uncomfortable  and  troublesome,  it  being  absolutely  necessary  to  take  all 
possible  precautions  against  the  dreadful  little  foe  that  infests  the  ground 
wherever  there  is  arable  land  in  Sudan — the  white  ant ;  but  we  gradually 
succeeded  in  making  ourselves  at  home  and  comfortable  for  the  next 
day's  halt. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  following  day  was  spent  in  receiving  visits. 
The  first  of  these  was  interesting,  although  its  interest  was  diminished 
by  the  length  to  which  it  was  protracted.  The  visitor  was  a  gallant 
freeborn  Ik&zkezan,  of  a  fine,  though  not  tall  figure,  regular,  well-marked 
features,  and  fair  complexion,  which  at  once  bespoke  his  noble  birth ; 
he  was  clad  in  a  very  good  red  bemus,  of  the  value  of  seventy  thousand 
kurdi  in  KanO,  and  altogether  was  extremely  neatly  and  well  dressed. 
He  came  first  on  horseback  with  two  companions  on  camels,  but  soon 
sent  his  horse  and  companions  away,  and  squatted  down  in  my  tent, 
apparently  for  a  somewhat  long  talk  with  me,  and  he  remained  with 
me  for  full  three  hours.  But  he  was  personally  interesting,  and  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  his  tribe,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  his  person  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  his  having  accompanied  the  expedition  against  the 
Welad  Slim&n,  which  none  of  ~our  other  friends  the  Kel-owi  had  done. 
On  this  account  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  his  statements  confirmed 
and  corroborated  the  general  reports  which  we  had  heard  before.  He 
was  all  admiration  at  the  large  fortification  which,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
that  the  Tuarek  intended  an  expedition  against  them,  the  Arabs  had 
constructed  at  K6sk&wa,  on  the  shore  ef  Lake  Ts&d  (carrying  trees  of 
immense  size  from  a  great  distance),  and  where  they  had  remained  for 
two  months  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  enraged  foe.  He  expressed  his 
opinion  that  nothing  but  the  great  God  Himself  could  have  induced 
them  to  leave  at  length  such  a  secure  retreat  and  impregnable  strong- 
hold, by  crazing  their  wits  and  confounding  their  understandings.  I 
also  learnt  that  these  daring  vagabonds  had  not  contented  themselves 
with  taking  away  all  the  camels  of  the  Kel-owi  that  came  to  Bilma  for 
salt,  but,  crossing  that  most  desolate  tract  which  separates  Kawar  or 
H6nderi  Teda  (the  T6bu  country)  from  Air,  pursued  the  former  as  far 
as  Agwdu. 

At  the  time  I  conversed  with  my  Ikdzkezan  friend  about  this  subject 
I  was  not  yet  aware  how  soon  I  was  to  try  my  fortune  with  the  shattered 
remains  of  that  Arab  horde,  although  its  fate  had  formed  an  object  of 
the  highest  interest  to  the  expedition  from  the  beginning.  As  for 
ourselves,  my  visitor  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
history  of  our  proceedings,  and  he  was  persuaded  that,  out  of  any 
material,  we  were  able  to  make  what  we  liked,  but  especially  fine 
bernuses — an  opinion  which  gave  rise  to  some  amusing  conversation 
between  us. 

This  interesting  visitor  was  succeeded  by  a  great  many  tiresome 
people,  so  that  I  was  heartily  glad  when  Overweg,  who  had  made 
a  little  excursion  to  a  great  pond  of  stagnant  water,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Farara,  the  residence  of  Makita,  returned,  and,  lying  outside  the 
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little  shed  of  tanned  skins,  which  was  spread  over  his  luggage,  drew 
the  crowd  away  from  my  tent.  Overweg,  as  well  as  Ibrahim,  who  had 
accompanied  him,  had  shot  several  ducks,  which  afforded  us  a  good 
supper,  and  made  us  support  with  some  degree  of  patience  the  trying 
spectacle  of  a  long  procession  of  men  and  women  laden  with  eatables, 
passing  by  us  in  the  evening  towards  the  camping-ground  of  the  chief, 
while  not  a  single  dish  found  its  way  to  us ;  and  though  we  informed 
them  that  they  were  missing  their  way,  they  would  not  understand  the 
hint,  and  answered  us  with  a  smile.  Many  severe  remarks  on  the 
niggardliness  of  the  old  chief  were  that  evening  made  round  our  fire. 
While  music,  dancing,  and  merriment  were  going  on  in  the  village, 
a  solitary  "maimOlo"  found  his  way  to  us,  to  console  the  three  forsaken 
travellers  from  a  foreign  land,  by  extolling  them  to  the  skies,  and 
representing  them  as  special  ministers  of  the  Almighty. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  8. — Air,  or  rather  Asben,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
was  originally  inhabited  by  the  G6ber  race — that  is  to  say,  the  most 
noble  and  original  stock  of  what  is  now,  by  the  natives  themselves, 
called  the  Hausa  nation ;  but  the  boundaries  of  Asben  appear  not  to 
have  originally  included  the  district  of  Damerghu,  as  not  even  those  of 
Air  do  at  the  present  day,  Damerghu  being  considered  as  an  outlying 
province  and  the  granary  of  Air.  On  the  contrary,  the  name  of  Dam- 
erghu (which  is  formed  of  the  same  root  as  the  names  Daw-erghu, 
Gam-erghu,  and  others,  all  lying  round  Bornu  proper)  seems  to  show 
that  the  country  to  which  it  applied  belonged  to  the  Kanuri  race,  who 
are  in  truth  its  chief  occupants  even  at  the  present  day,  the  BOrnu 
population  being  far  more  numerous  than  the  Hausa;  and  though 
a  great  many  of  them  are  at  present  reduced  to  a  servile  condition,  they 
are  not  imported  slaves,  as  Mr.  Richardson  thought,  but  most  of  them 
are  serfs  or  prsedial  slaves,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It 
is  true  that  a  great  many  of  the  names  of  the  villages  in  Damerghu 
belong  to  the  Hausa  language,  but  these  I  conceive  to  be  of  a  former 
date.  The  district  extends  for  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in 
breadth.  It  is  altogether  an  undulating  country,  of  very  fertile  soil,  capable 
of  maintaining  the  densest  population,  and  was  in  former  times  certainly 
far  more  thickly  inhabited  than  at  present.  The  bloody  wars  carried  on 
between  the  Bornu  king  'Ali  'Omarrni  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Sultan  of 
Agades  and  the  Tuarek  of  Air  on  the  other,  must  have  greatly  depopulated 
these  border  districts. 

I  shall  first  mention  five  places  which  owe  their  celebrity  and  impor- 
tance, not  to  their  size  ort  he  number  of  their  inhabitants,  but  rather 
to  their  political  rank,  being  the  temporary  residences  of  the  chiefs. 
I  name  first  Kula-n-kerki — not  the  village  mentioned  above  as  being 
seen  in  the  distance,  but  another  place,  half  a  day's  journey  ("wueni," 
as  the  Hausa  people  say)  east  from  Tagelel — of  considerable  size,  and 
the  residence  of  the  chief  Musa,  who  may  with  some  truth  be  called 
master  of  the  soil  of  Damerghu,  and  is  entitled  serkl-n-Damerghu  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  Maz&waji  was  formerly  called  serki-n-Asben  ; 
and  to  him  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  people  of  the  three  other  chiefs,  have  to  do  homage  and  present 
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offerings.  Olalowa,  about  three  miles  or  three  miles  and  a  half  south- 
west of  Tagelel,  is  rather  smaller  than  Kula-n-kerki.  It  is  the  residence 
of  Mazawaji,  a  man  of  the  same  family  as  Annur,  who,  till  a  short  time 
before  our  arrival  in  Air,  was  "aman6kal-n-Kel-owi,"  residing  in  Asodi, 
in  the  place  of  Astafidet.  Though  he  has  left  Air  voluntarily,  he  still 
retains  the  title  "  serki-n-Kel-owi,"  and  is  a  friendly  and  benevolent  old 
man.  OlalGwa  has  a  market-place  provided  with  runfona,  or  runfas 
(sheds),  where  a  market  is  held  every  Sunday;  but  it  is  not  well 
attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  places,  owing  to  the  fear  enter- 
tained of  Mazawaji's  slaves,  who  seem  (mild  as  their  master  is)  to  be 
disposed  to  violence.  Farara,  the  residence  of  Makita,  or  Imkiten,  the 
man  who  played  the  chief  part  during  the  interregnum,  or  rather  the 
reign  of  anarchy  in  Asben,  before  the  installation  of  cAbd  el  Kader, 
is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Tagelel,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road 
which  we  were  to  take,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a 
very  extensive  lagoon  of  water,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Tagelel 
also,  and  of  many  surrounding  villages,  draw  their  supply.  Tagelel,  the 
residence  of  Annur,  although  of  small  size  (the  two  groups  together 
containing  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  cottages),  is  never- 
theless of  great  political  importance  in  all  the  relations  of  this  distracted 
country.  Here  also  I  will  mention  Dankamsa,  the  residence  of  an 
influential  man  of  the  name  of  Umma,  which  in  a  certain  respect  enjoys 
the  same  rank  as  the  four  above-named  villages. 

I  will  also  add  in  this  place  the  little  which  I  was  able  to  learn  about 
the  mixed  settlements  of  Tuarek  and  black  natives  between  Dam- 
erghu  and  Muniyo.  As  these  places  ^re  the  chief  centres  whence 
proceed  the  predatory  excursions  which  are  carried  on  continually 
against  the  northern  districts  of  B6rnu,  information  with  regard  to  them 
is  not  easily  obtained.  The  chief  among  them  is  the  principality  of 
Alakkos,  or  Elakwas,  about  three  (long)  days  north-east  from  Zinder, 
and  two  from  Gure,  the  present  residence  of  Muniy6ma.  The  ruling 
class  in  this  sequestered  haunt  of  robbers  and  freebooters  seems  to 
belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Tagama,  and  the  name  of  the  present  chief 
is  Abu-Bakr,  who  can  lead  into  the  field  perhaps  two  hundred  horse- 
men. The  chief  place  bears  the  same  name  as  the  whole  principality, 
and  besides  it  there  are  but  a  few  small  places,  among  which  I  learnt 
the  name  of  Daucha.  Alakkos  is  celebrated  among  the  hungry  in- 
habitants of  the  desert,  on  account  of  its  grain,  and  in  the  desert-song 
the  verse  which  celebrates  the  horse  of  Tawat  is  followed  by  another 
one  celebrating  the  grain  of  Alakkos,  "  tadak  Elakwas." 

Quite  apart  seems  to  be  a  place  called  Gayim,  which  is  governed 
by  a  chief  called  Kammedan,  and  I  know  not  whether  another  place 
called  Karbo  be  comprised  in  the  same  principality  or  not.  These  are 
the  great  haunts  of  the  freebooters,  who  infest  the  border  districts, 
from  Damerghu  to  the  very  heart  of  Kanem. 

Thursday,  Jan.  9. — This  was  the  great  market-day  in  Tagelel,  on 
which  account  our  departure  was  put  off  till  the  following  day  ;  but 
the  market  did  not  become  thronged  until  a  late  hour.  I  went  there 
in  the  afternoon.     The  market-place,  which  was  about  eight  hundred 
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yards  distant  from  our  encampment,  towards  the  west,  upon  a  small 
hilly  eminence,  was  provided  with  several  sheds  or  runfas.  The 
articles  laid  out  for  sale  consisted  of  cotton  (which  was  imported), 
tobacco,  ostrich  eggs,  cheese,  mats,  ropes,  nets,  earthenware  pots,  guras 
(or  drinking-vessels  made  of  the  Cucurbita  ovifera  and  C.  lagenaria\ 
and  k6rios  (or  vessels  made  of  a  fine  sort  of  reed,  for  containing  fluids, 
especially  milk)  ;  besides  these  there  were  a  tolerable  supply  of  vege- 
tables, and  two  oxen,  for  sale.     The  buyers  numbered  about  a  hundred. 

In  the  afternoon  two  magozawa,  or  Pagans,  in  a  wild  and  fanciful 
attire  (the  dry  leaves  of  Indian  corn  or  sorghum  hanging  down  from 
their  barbarous  headdress  and  from  the  leather  apron  which  was 
girt  round  their  loins  and  richly  ornamented  with  shells  and  bits  of 
coloured  cloth),  danced  in  front  of  our  tents  the  "devil's  dance,"  a 
performance  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  the  ancient  Pagan  customs 
of  these  countries,  and  to  which  I  may  have  occasion  to  revert  when  I 
speak  about  DodO,  or  the  evil  spirit,  and  the  representation  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead. 

Tagelel  was  a  very  important  point  for  the  proceedings  of  the  mission, 
on  several  accounts;  for  here  we  had  reached  the  lands  where 
travellers  are  able  to  proceed  singly  on  their  way,  and  here  Overweg 
and  I  were  to  part  from  Mr.  Richardson,  on  account  of  the  low  state 
of  our  finances,  in  order  to  try  what  each  of  us  might  be  able  to 
accomplish  single-handed  and  without  ostentation,  till  new  supplies 
should  arrive  from  home. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


SEPARATION    OF    THE    TRAVELLERS. — THE    BORDER    DISTRICTS    OF    THE 
INDEPENDENT  PAGAN   CONFEDERATION. — TASAWA. 

Friday,  Jan.  10. — The  important  day  had  arrived  when  we  were  to 
separate  not  only  from  each  other,  but  also  from  the  old  chief  Annur, 
upon  whom  our  fortunes  had  been  dependent  for  so  long  a  period. 
Having  concealed  his  real  intentions  till  the  very  last  moment,  he  at 
length,  with  seeming  reluctance,  pretended  that  he  was  going  first  to 
Zinder.  He  confided  me,  therefore,  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Elaiji, 
a  most  amiable  old  man,  only  a  year  younger  than  himself,  but 
of  a  very  different  character,  who  was  to  take  the  lead  of  the  salt 
caravan  to  KanO,  and  he  promised  me  that  I  should  arrive  there  in 
safety. 

I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  for  myself,  as  far  as  that  place, 
the  services  of  Gaj6re,  who  was  settled  in  Tagelel,  where  he  was 
regarded  as  Annur's  chief  slave,  or  overseer  ("bab&-n-b£wa").  This 
man  I  hired,  together  with  a  mare  of  his,  for  myself,  and  a  very  fine 
pack-ox  for  that  part  of  my  luggage  which  my  faithful  camel,  the  Bu- 
Sefi,  was  unable  to  carry.     Annur,  I  must  say,  behaved  excellently 
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towards  me  in  this  matter ;  for,  having  called  me  and  Gajere  into  his 
presence,  he  presented  his  trusty  servant,  before  all  the  people,  with 
a  red  bernus  on  my  account,  enjoining  him  in  the  strictest  terms  to  see 
me  safe  to  Kan6. 

And  so  I  separated  from  our  worthy  old  friend  with  deep  and  sincere 
regret.  He  was  a  most  interesting  specimen  of  an  able  politician  and 
a  peaceful  ruler,  in  the  midst  of  wild,  lawless  hordes ;  and  I  must  do 
him  the  justice  of  declaring  that  he  behaved,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly 
well  towards  us.  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  the  sorrow  I  afterwards 
felt  on  account  of  the  step  which  Mr.  Richardson  thought  himself 
justified  in  taking  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  Annur 
into  those  of  the  authorities  of  Bornu,  viz.,  to  urge  the  sheikh  of  that 
country  to  claim  restitution  from  the  former,  not  only  for  the  value  of 
the  things  taken  from  us  by  the  bordering  tjribes  of  the  desert,  but  even 
of  part  of  the  sum  which  we  had  paid  to  Annur  himself.  Such  conduct, 
it  appeared  to  me,  was  not  only  impolitic,  but  unfair.  It  was  impolitic, 
because  the  claim  could  be  of  no  avail,  and  would  only  serve  to  alienate 
from  us  a  man  whom  we  had  succeeded  in  making  our  friend  ;  and  it 
was  unfair,  for,  although  the  sum  which  we  had  given  to  the  chief  was 
rather  large  in  proportion  to  ourjimited  means,  we  were  not  compelled 
to  pay  it,  but  were  simply  given  to  understand  that,  if  we  wanted  the 
chief  himself  to  accompany  us,  we  must  contribute  so  much.  I  became 
fully  aware  of  the  unfavourable  effect  which  Mr.  Richardson's  pro- 
ceedings in  this  respect  produced,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which  I 
paid  the  old  chief  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1853,  when  passing 
through  Zinder  on  my  way  to  Timbuktu.  He  then  mentioned  the 
circumstance  with  much  feeling,  and  asked  me  if,  judging  from  his 
whole  behaviour  towards  us,  he  had  deserved  to  be  treated  as  a 
robber. 

But  to  return  to  Tagelel,  when  I  shook  hands  with  the  "  sofo  "  he 
was  sitting,  like  a  patriarch  of  old,  in  the  midst  of  his  slaves  and  free 
men,  male  and  female,  and  was  dividing  amongst  them  presents,  such 
as  shawls  and  turkedies,  but  principally  painted  arm-rings  of  clay, 
imported  from  Egypt,  and  of  which  the  women  of  these  districts  are 
passionately  fond.  Mr.  Richardson  being  ready  to  start,  I  took  a 
hearty  farewell  of  him,  fixing  our  next  place  of  meeting  in  Kiikawa, 
about  the  1st  of  April.  He  was  tolerably  well  at  the  time,  although 
he  had  shown  evident  symptoms  of  being  greatly  affected  by  the  change 
from  the  fine  fresh  air  of  the  mountainous  district  of  Air  to  the  sultry 
climate  of  the  fertile  lands  of  Negroland ;  and  he  was  quite  incapable 
of  bearing  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  which  reason  he  always  carried  an 
umbrella,  instead  of  accustoming  himself  to  it  by  degrees.  There  was 
some  sinister  foreboding  in  the  circumstance  that  I  did  not  feel  sufficient 
confidence  to  intrust  to  his  care  a  parcel  for  Europe.  I  had  sealed 
it  expressly  that  he  might  take  it  with  him  to  Kiikawa,  and  send  it 
off  from  that  place  with  his  own  despatches  immediately  after  his 
arrival ;  but  at  the  moment  of  parting  I  preferred  taking  it  myself  to 
Kano.  All  my  best  friends  amongst  the  Kel-owi  were  also  going  to 
Zinder,  in  order,   as  they  said,  to  accompany  their  master,  although 
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only  a  small  part  of  the  salt  caravan  followed  that  route.     Overweg  and 
I  remained  together  for  two  or  three  days  longer. 

I  felt  happy  in  the  extreme  when  I  found  myself  once  more  on 
horseback,  however  deficient  in  beauty  my  little  mare  might  be  ;  for 
few  energetic  Europeans,  I  think,  will  relish  travelling  for  any  length  of 
time  on  camel's  back,  as  they  are  far  too  dependent  on  the  caprice  of 
the  animal.  We  set  out  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  soon  passed 
on  our  right  a  village,  and  then  a  second  one,  which  I  think  was  Dakari, 
where  a  noble  lady  of  handsome  figure,  and  well  mounted  upon  a 
bullock,  joined  the  caravan.  She  was  seated  in  a  most  comfortable 
large  chair,  which  was  fastened  on  the  bullock's  back. 
We  afterwards  passed  on  our  right  the  town  of  Olalowa, 
situated  on  a  low  range  of  hills.  In  the  lower  plain, 
into  which  we  next  descended,  I  observed  the  first 
regular  ant-hill.  Small  groups  of  corn-stacks,  or  rumbus, 
further  on,  dotted  a  depression  or  hollow,  which  was 
encompassed  on  both  sides  with  gently  sloping  hills. 
Here  I  had  to  leave  the  path  of  the  caravan  with  my  new  companion 
Gajere,  who  was  riding  the  bullock,  in  order  to  water  our  two  beasts, 
a  duty  which  now  demanded  our  chief  attention  every  day. 

At  length  we  reached  the  watering-place  of  Gilmiram,  consisting  of 
a  group  of  not  less  than  twenty  wells,  but  all  nearly  dry.  The  district 
of  Damerghu  must  sometimes  suffer  greatly  from  drought.  The  horses 
and  cattle  of  the  village  were  just  coming  to  be  watered  ;  what  time 
and  pains  it  must  take  to  satisfy  a  whole  herd,  when  we  were  scarcely 
able  to  water  our  two  animals !  Passing  along  through  thick  under- 
wood, where  the  "kalgo,"  with  its  large  dry  leaves  of  olive  hue,  and  its 
long  red  pods  similar  to  those  of  the  kharub-tree,  but  much  larger, 
predominated  almost  exclusively,  and  leaving  the  village  Maihankuba 
on  our  right,  we  at  last  overtook  the  caravan  ;  for  the  Asbenawa  pack- 
oxen  are  capable  of  carrying  heavy  loads  at  a  very  expeditious  pace, 
and  in  this  respect  leave  far  behind  them  the  pack-oxen  of  the  fertile 
regions  of  Negroland.  We  now  kept  along  through  the  woody  region, 
where  the  tree  "  gOshi,"  with  an  edible  fruit,  was  most  frequent.  We 
encamped  in  a  thickly  wooded  hollow,  when  my  sociable  companion 
Gajere,  as  well  by  the  care  he  took  for  our  evening  fire  (which  he 
arranged  in  the  most  scientific  way)  as  by  the  information  he  gave  me 
with  regard  to  the  routes  leading  from  Zinder  to  Kano,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  cheerfulness  of  our  bivouac.  I  first  learned 
from  him  that  there  are  four  different  routes  from  Zinder  to  Kano,  one 
route,  the  westernmost,  passing  by  Daura ;  the  second,  passing  by 
Kazaure  ;  the  third,  by  Garu-n-Gedunia  ;  the  fourth,  by  Gummel  (or, 
as  he  pronounced  it,  Gumiel),  gari-n-serki-n-Da-n-Tanoma,  this  being 
the  easternmost  and  longest  route.  Gajere  himself  was  only  acquainted 
with  the  third  route,  the  stations  of  which  are  as  follows. 

Starting  from  Zinder,  you  sleep  the  first  night  in  Gogo,  the  second  in 
Mokokia,  the  third  in  Zolunzolun,  the  fourth  in  Magana,  the  fifth  in 
Tunfushi,  the  sixth  in  Garu-n-Gedunia,  from  whence  it  is  three  days' 
journey  to  Kano. 
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Saturday,  Jan.  11. — My  people,  Gajere,  and  myself  started  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  the  caravan,  in  order  to  water  the  animals  at  our 
leisure,  and  fill  the  water-skins.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  our 
march  a  most  pleasant  one  ;  a  tall  sort  of  grass,  called  "gamba,"  covered 
the  whole  ground.  Thus  we  went  on  cheerfully,  passing  by  a  well  at 
present  dry,  situated  in  a  small  hollow,  and  surrounded  with  fine  trees 
which  were  enlivened  by  numbers  of  Guinea-fowl  and  wild  pigeons. 
Beyond  this  spot  the  country  became  more  open,  and  about  five  miles 
from  the  well  we  reached  the  pond,  or  "  tebki-n-ruwa  Kudura,"  close  on 
the  right  of  our  path.  It  was  already  partly  dried  up,  and  the  water 
had  quite  a  milky  colour,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  consists 
of  a  whitish  clay ;  but  during  the  rainy  season,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  when  all  the  trees  which  surround  it  in  its  dry  state  stand 
in  the  midst  of  the  water,  it  is  of  considerable  size.  There  are  a  great 
many  kalgo-trees  here.  We  also  met  a  small  troop  of  men  very 
characteristic  of  the  country  we  had  entered,  being  wanton  in  behaviour 
and  light  in  dress,  having  nothing  on  but  short  shirts,  the  colour  of 
which  had  once  been  dark  blue,  and  diminutive  straw  hats,  while  all 
their  luggage  consisted  of  a  small  leathern  bag  with  pounded  "gero" 
or  millet,  some  gourd  bottles  to~contain  the  fura,  besides  two  or  three 
drinking-vessels.  One  of  them,  an  exceedingly  tall  fellow,  rode  a  horse 
scarcely  able  to  carry  him,  though  the  cavalier  was  almost  as  lean  as 
his  Rosinante.  Soon  afterwards  the  pond  became  enlivened  by  the 
arrival  of  a  caravan  of  pack-oxen,  everything  indicating  that  we  had 
reached  a  region  where  intercourse  was  easy  and  continuous. 

We  remained  here  nearly  two  hours,  till  the  "  ai'ri "  came  up,  when 
we  joined  it,  and  soon  discovered  the  reason  of  their  being  so  long; 
for  in  the  thick  underwood  the  long  strings  of  camels  could  not  proceed 
fast,  and  the  stoppages  were  frequent.  We  then  met  another  small 
caravan.  At  a  quarter  past  four  in  the  afternoon  we  encamped  in  a 
locality  called  Amsusu,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  We  were  busy 
pitching  the  tent,  when  a  body  of  about  sixteen  horsemen  came  up,  all 
dressed  in  the  Tuarek  fashion,  but  plainly  indicating  their  intermixture 
with  the  Hausa  people  by  their  less  muscular  frame  and  by  the  variety 
of  their  dress ;  and  in  fact  they  all  belonged  to  that  curious  mulatto 
tribe  called  Buzu  {pi.  Buzawe).  They  were  going  on  a  "  yaki,"  but 
whether  against  the  Awelimmiden  or  the  Fellani  I  could  not  learn  at 
the  time  ;  the  latter,  however,  proved  to  be  the  case. 

The  earth  hereabouts  was  filled  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  small  worms, 
which  greatly  annoyed  any  person  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  so  that 
I  was  very  fortunate  in  having  my  "gad6"  with  me.  A  bedstead  of 
some  kind  is  a  most  necessary  piece  of  furniture  for  an  African  traveller, 
as  I  have  already  remarked  on  a  previous  occasion  ;  but  it  should  be 
of  a  lighter  description  than  my  heavy  boards,  which,  notwithstanding 
their  thickness,  were  soon  split,  and  at  length  smashed  to  pieces,  in  the 
thick  forests  through  which  we  often  had  to  pass.  Our  bivouac  in 
the  evening  round  our  fire  was  exceedingly  agreeable,  the  staid  and 
grave  demeanour  of  my  burly  and  energetic  companion  imposing  even 
upon  the  frivolous  Mohammed,  who  at  this  time  behaved  much  better 
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than  usual.  Gajere  informed  me  that  the  direct  western  road  from 
here  to  Tasawa  passed  by  the  village  Garari,  the  pond  tjrafa,  the  well 
Jiga,  and  by  Birni-n-Tazin,  while  we  were  to  follow  an  eastern  road. 
Not  far  from  our  encampment,  eastward,  was  a  swamp  named  Tagelel. 

Sunday,  Jan.  12. — Several  camels  were  missing  in  the  morning,  as 
was  indeed  very  natural  in  a  country  like  this,  thickly  covered  with 
trees  and  underwood.  Soon,  however,  a  tremendously  shrill  cry, 
passing  from  troop  to  troop,  and  producing  altogether  a  most  startling 
effect,  announced  that  the  animals  had  been  found  ;  and  a  most  interest- 
ing and  lively  scene  ensued,  each  party,  scattered  as  the  caravan  was 
through  the  forest,  beginning  to  load  their  camels  on  any  narrow  open 
space  at  hand.  The  sky  was  thickly  overcast,  and  the  sun  did  not  break 
forth  till  after  we  had  gone  some  three  or  four  miles.  We  passed  a 
beautiful  tsamia,  or  tamarind-tree,  which  was,  I  think,  the  first  full- 
grown  tree  of  this  species  we  had  seen,  those  in  Tagelel  being  mere 
dwarfs.  Having  descended  a  little,  we  passed  at  eleven  o'clock  a  small 
hamlet  or  farming  village  called  Kauye-n-Salakh,  and  I  afterwards 
observed  the  first  tulip-tree,  splendidly  covered  with  the  beautiful  flower, 
just  open  in  all  the  natural  finery  of  its  colours,  while  not  a  single 
leaf  adorned  the  tree.  I  think  this  was  the  first  tree  of  the  kind 
we  had  passed  on  our  road,  although  Overweg  (whose  attention  I 
drew  to  it)  asserted  that  he  had  seen  specimens  of  it  the  day  before  ; 
nevertheless  I  doubt  their  having  escaped  my  observation,  as  I  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  noting  down  accurately  where  every  new  species 
of  plant  first  appeared.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  the 
first  cotton-fields,  which  alternated  with  the  corn-fields  most  agreeably. 
The  former  are  certainly  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  ornament  of 
any  landscape  in  these  regions,  the  plant  being  in  leaf  at  almost  every 
season  of  the  year,  and  partly  even  in  a  state  of  fructification  ;  but  a 
field  of  full-grown  cotton-plants,  in  good  order,  is  very  rarely  met  with 
in  these  countries,  as  they  are  left  generally  in  a  wild  state,  overgrown 
with  all  sorts  of  rank  grass.  A  little  beyond  these  fields  we  pitched 
our  tent 

Monday,  Jan.  13. — We  started  at  rather  a  late  hour,  our  road  being 
crossed  by  a  number  of  small  paths  which  led  to  watering-places  ;  and 
we  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  great  many  women  from  a  neighbouring 
village  called  Baibay,  offering  for  sale,  to  the  people  of  the  caravan, 
"godjia,"  or  ground-nuts,  and  "  dakkwa,"  a  sort  of  dry  paste  made 
of  pounded  Guinea-corn  (JPenniseturri),  with  dates  and  an  enormous 
quantity  of  pepper.  This  is  the  meaning  of  dakkwa  in  these  districts  ; 
it  is  however,  elsewhere  used  as  a  general  term  signifying  only  paste, 
and  is  often  employed  to  denote  a  very  palatable  sort  of  sweetmeat 
made  of  pounded  rice,  butter,  and  honey.  We  then  passed  on  our  left 
the  fields  of  the  village,  those  near  the  road  being  well  and  carefully 
fenced,  and  lying  around  the  well,  where,  half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  were  assembled  to  draw  water,  which  required  no  small  pains, 
the  depth  of  the  well  exceeding  twenty  fathoms.  Attempting  to  water 
the  horse,  I  found  that  the  water  was  excessively  warm  ;  unfortunately, 
I  had  not  got  my  thermometer  with  me,  but  resolved  to  be  more  careful 
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in  future.  On  passing  the  village,  we  were  struck  by  the  neatness  with 
which  it  was  fenced  on  this  side ;  and  I  afterwards  learned  by  experi- 
ence what  a  beautiful  and  comfortable  dwelling  may  be  arranged  with 
no  other  material  than  reeds  and  corn-stalks.  The  population  of  these 
villages  consists  of  a  mixture  of  Mohammedans  and  Pagans,  but  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans. 

After  a  short  interval  of  woody  country,  we  passed  a  village  of  the 
name  of  Chirak,  with  another  busy  scene  round  the  well.  In  many 
districts  in  Central  Africa  the  labour  of  drawing  water,  for  a  portion  of 
the  year,  is  so  heavy  that  it  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
half  the  day;  but  fortunately,  at  this  season,  with  the  exception  of 
weaving  a  little  cotton,  they  have  no  other  employment,  while  during 
the  season  when  agricultural  labours  are  going  on  water  is  to  be  found 
everywhere,  and  the  wells  are  not  used  at  all.  Buzawe  are  scattered 
everywhere  hereabouts,  and  infuse  into  the  population  a  good  deal  of 
Berber  blood.     Very  pure  Hausa  is  spoken. 

It  was  near  Chirak  that  Overweg,  who  had  determined  to  go  directly 
to  Tasawa,  in  order  to  commence  his  intended  excursion  to  Gober  and 
Maradi,  separated  from  me.  This  was  indeed  quite  a  gallant  com- 
mencement of  his  undertaking,  as  he  had  none  of  Annur's  people  with 
him,  and  besides  Ibrahim  and  tire  useful  snake-like  Amankay  (who  had 
recovered  from  this  guineaworm),  his  only  companion  was  a  Tebu  who 
had  long  been  settled  in  Asben,  and  whom  he  had  engaged  for  the 
length  of  his  intended  trip.  At  that  time  he  had  still  the  firm  intention 
to  go  to  Kukawa  by  way  of  KanG,  and  begged  me  to  leave  his  things 
there.  He  was  in  excellent  health,  and  full  of  an  enthusiastic  desire 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  new  world  which  opened  before 
us  ;  and  we  parted  with  a  hearty  wish  for  each  other's  success  in  our 
different  quarters  before  we  were  to  meet  again  in  the  capital  of  Bornu ; 
for  we  did  not  then  know  that  we  should  have  an  interview  in 
Tasawa. 

I  now  went  on  alone,  but  felt  not  at  all  depressed  by  solitude,  as  I 
had  been  accustomed  from  my  youth  to  wander  about  by  myself  among 
strange  people.  I  feld  disposed,  indeed,  to  enter  into  a  closer  connection 
with  my  black  friend  Gajere,  who  was  very  communicative,  but  often- 
times rather  rude,  and  unable  to  refrain  from  occasionally  mocking  the 
stranger  who  wanted  to  know  everything,  and  would  not  acknowledge 
Mohammed  in  all  his  prophetic  glory.  He  called  my  attention  to 
several  new  kinds  of  trees  while  we  were  passing  the  two  villages 
Bagangare"  and  Tangonda.  There  was  the  "  baushi,"  the  "  karammia," 
and  the  "  g6nda,"  the  last  being  identical  with  the  Carica  Papaya,  and 
rather  rare  in  the  northern  parts  of  Negroland,  but  very  common  in  the 
country  between  Katsena  and  Nupe,  and  scattered  in  single  specimens 
over  all  the  country  from  Kano  and  Gujeba  southwards  to  the  river 
Benuwe" ;  but  at  that  time  I  was  ignorant  that  it  bore  a  splendid  fruit, 
with  which  I  first  became  acquainted  in  Katsena.  The  whole  country, 
indeed,  had  a  most  interesting  and  cheerful  appearance,  villages  and 
corn-fields  succeeding  each  other  with  only  short  intervals  of  thick 
underwood,  which  contributed  to  give  richer  variety  to  the  whole  land- 
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scape,  while  the  ground  was  undulating,  and  might  sometimes  even  be 
called  hilly.  We  met  a  numerous  herd  of  fine  cattle  belonging  to 
Gozenakko,  returning  to  their  pasture-grounds  after  having  been  watered, 
the  bulls  all  with  the  beautiful  hump,  and  of  fine  strong  limbs,  but  of 
moderate  size  and  with  small  horns.  Scarcely  had  this  moving  picture 
passed  before  our  eyes,  when  another  interesting  and  characteristic 
procession  succeeded — a  long  troop  of  men,  all  carrying  on  their  heads 
large  baskets  filled  with  the  fruit  of  the  goreba  (Cucifera,  or  Hyphcene 
Thebaicd),  commonly  called  the  gingerbread-tree,  which,  in  many  of  the 
northern  districts  of  Negroland,  furnishes  a  most  important  article  of 
food,  and  certainly  seasons  many  dishes  very  pleasantly,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  in  the  course  of  my  narrative.  Further  on,  the 
fields  were  enlivened  with  cattle  grazing  in  the  stubble,  while  a  new 
species  of  tree,  the  "kirria,"  attracted  my  attention. 

Thus  we  reached  Gozenakko ;  and  while  my  servants  Mohammed 
and  the  Gatroni  went  with  the  camel  to  the  camping  ground,  I  followed 
my  sturdy  overseer  to  the  village  in  order  to  water  the  horse  ;  for  though 
I  might  have  sent  one  of  my  men  afterwards,  I  preferred  taking  this 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  interior  of  the  village.  It  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  consists  of  a  town  and  its  suburbs,  the  former  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  '•  keffi,"  or  close  stockade  of  thick  stems  of  trees,  while 
the  suburbs  are  ranged  around  without  any  enclosure  or  defence.  All 
the  houses  consist  of  conical  huts,  made  entirely  of  stalks  and  reeds, 
and  great  numbers  of  little  granaries  were  scattered  among  them.  As 
it  was  about  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  people  were  sunk  in 
slumber  or  repose,  and  the  well  was  left  to  our  disposal ;  afterwards, 
however,  we  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  water.  We  then  joined  the 
caravan,  which  had  encamped  at  no  great  distance  eastward  of  the 
village,  in  the  stubble-fields.  These,  enlivened  as  they  were  by  a 
number  of  tall  fan-palms,  besides  a  variety  of  other  trees,  formed  a  very 
cheerful  open  ground  for  our  little  trading-party,  which,  preparing  for 
a  longer  stay  of  two  or  three  days,  had  chosen  its  ground  in  a  more 
systematic  way,  each  person  arranging  his  "  takrufa,"  or  the  straw  sacks 
containing  the  salt,  so  as  to  form  a  barrier  open  only  on  one  side,  in  the 
shape  of  an  elongated  horseshoe,  in  the  recess  of  which  they  might 
stow  away  their  slender  stock  of  less  bulky  property,  and  sleep  them- 
selves, while,  in  order  to  protect  the  salt  from  behind,  a  light  stockade 
of  the  stalks  of  Guinea-corn  was  constructed  on  that  side ;  for  having 
now  exchanged  the  regions  of  highway  robbers  and  marauders  for  those 
of  thieves,  we  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  open  attacks,  but  a  great 
deal  from  furtive  attempts  by  night 

Scarcely  had  our  people  made  themselves  comfortable,  when  their 
appetite  was  excited  by  a  various  assortment  of  the  delicacies  of  the 
country,  clamorously  offered  for  sale  by  crowds  of  women  from  the 
village.  The  whole  evening  a  discordant  chime  was  rung  upon  the 
words  "nono"  (sour  milk),  "may"  (butter),  "dodowa"  (the  vegetable 
paste  above  mentioned),  "  kuka  "  (the  young  leaves  of  the  Adansom'a, 
which  are  used  for  making  an  infusion  with  which  meat  or  the  "  tuwo  " 
is  eaten),  and  "  yaru  da  daria."    The  last  of  these  names,  indeed,  is  one 
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which  characterizes  and  illustrates  the  cheerful  disposition  of  the  Hausa 
people  ;  for  the  literal  meaning  of  it  is  "  the  laughing  boy,"  or  "  the  boy 
to  laugh,"  while  it  signifies  the  sweet  ground-nut,  which  if  roasted  is 
indeed  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  country.  Reasoning  from 
subsequent  experience,  I  thought  it  remarkable  that  no  "tuwo"  (the 
common  paste  or  hasty  pudding  made  of  millet,  called  "fufu"  on  the 
western  coast),  which  forms  the  ordinary  food  of  the  natives,  was  offered 
for  sale ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  people  of  Asben  care 
very  little  about  a  warm  supper,  and  like  nothing  better  than  the  fura  or 
ghussub-water,  and  the  corn  in  its  crude  state,  only  a  little  pounded. 
To  this  circumstance  the  Arabs  generally  attribute  the  enormous  and 
disgusting  quantity  of  lice  with  which  the  Kel-owi,  even  the  very  first 
men  of  the  country,  are  covered. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  procure  a  fowl  for  my 
supper.  The  breeding  of  fowls  seems  to  be  carried  on  to  a  very  small 
extent  in  this  village,  although  they  are  in  such  immense  numbers  in 
Damerghu  that  a  few  years  ago  travellers  could  buy  "a  fowl  for  a 
needle." 

Tuesday,  Jan.  14. — Seeing  that  we  should  make  some  stay  here,  I 
had  decided  upon  visiting  the  town  of  Tasdwa,  which  was  only  a  few 
miles  distant  to  the  west,  but  deferred  my  visit  till  the  morrow,  in  order 
to  see  the  town  in  the  more  interesting  phase  of  the  "  kaswa-n-Laraba," 
or  the  Wednesday  market.  However,  our  encampment,  where  I  quietly 
spent  the  day,  was  itself  changed  into  a  lively  and  bustling  market, 
and  even  during  the  heat  of  the  day  the  discordant  cries  of  the  sellers 
did  not  cease. 

My  intelligent  and  jovial  companion  meanwhile  gave  me  some  valuable 
information  with  regard  to  the  revenue  of  the  wealthy  governor  of 
Tasawa,  who  in  certain  respects  is  an  independent  prince,  though  he 
may  be  called  a  powerful  vassal  of  the  king  or  chief  of  Marddi.  Every 
head  of  a  family  in  his  territory  pays  him  three  thousand  kurdi,  as 
"  kurdi-n-kay  "  (head-money  or  poll-tax)  ;  besides,  there  is  an  ample 
list  of  penalties  ("  kurdi-n-laefi  "),  some  of  them  very  heavy:  thus,  for 
example,  the  fine  for  having  flogged  another  man,  or  most  probably  for 
having  given  him  a  sound  cudgelling,  is  as  much  as  ten  thousand  kurdi; 
for  illicit  paternity,  one  hundred  thousand  kurdi — an  enormous  sum 
considering  the  economic  condition  of  the  population,  and  which,  I 
think,  plainly  proves  how  rarely  such  a  thing  happens  in  this  region ; 
but  of  course  where  every  man  may  lawfully  take  as  many  wives  as  he 
is  able  to  feed  there  is  little  excuse  for  illicit  intercourse.  In  case  of 
wilful  murder  the  whole  property  of  the  murderer  is  forfeited,  and  is  of 
right  seized  by  the  governor. 

Each  village  has  its  own  mayor,  who  decides  petty  matters,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  tax  payable  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  king,  or 
paramount  chief,  has  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  there  is  no 
appeal  from  his  sentence  to  the  ruler  of  Marddi.  However,  he  cannot 
venture  to  carry  into  effect  any  measure  of  consequence  without  asking 
the  opinion  of  his  privy  council,  or  at  least  that  of  the  ghaladima  or 
prime  minister,  some  account  of  whose  office  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
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of  giving  in  the  course  of  my  narrative.  The  little  territory  of  Tas&wa 
might  constitute  a  very  happy  state  if  the  inhabitants  were  left  in  quiet ; 
but  they  are  continually  harassed  by  predatory  expeditions,  and  even 
last  evening,  while  we  were  encamped  here,  the  Fellani  drove  away 
a  small  herd  of  ten  calves  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kalbo. 

About  noon  the  "  salt  "  of  the  serki-n-Kel-owi  arrived  with  the  people 
of  Olalowa,  as  well  as  that  of  Salah  Lusu's  head  man,  who  before  had 
always  been  in  advance  of  us.  In  the  evening  I  might  have  fancied 
myself  a  prince,  for  I  had  a  splendid  supper,  consisting  of  a  fowl  or 
two,  while  a  solitary  maimolo  cheered  me  with  a  performance  on  his 
simple  three-stringed  instrument,  which,  however  monotonous,  was 
still  expressive  of  much  feeling,  and  accompanied  with  a  song  in  my 
praise. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  15. — At  the  very  dawn  of  day,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  I  was  called  out  of  the  tent  by  Mohammed,  who  told  me 
that  Farraji,  Lusu's  man,  our  companion  from  Ghat,  had  suddenly 
arrived  from  Zinder  with  three  or  four  Bornu  horsemen,  and  had 
express  orders  with  regard  to  me.  However,  when  I  went  out  to 
salute  him,  he  .said  nothing  of  his  errand,  but  simply  told  me  that  he 
wanted  first  to  speak  to  Elaiji,  the  chief  of  the  caravan.  I  therefore 
went  to  the  latter  myself  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  and  learnt  from 
the  old  man  that  though  he  was  not  able  to  make  out  all  the  terms 
of  the  letters  of  which  Farraji  was  the  bearer,  one  of  which  was  written 
by  the  sherif,  and  the  other  by  Lusu,  he  yet  understood  that  the  horse- 
men had  come  with  no  other  purpose  but  to  take  me  and  Overweg  to 
Zinder,  without  consulting  our  wishes,  and  that  the  sherif  as  well  as 
Lusu  had  instructed  him  to  send  us  off  in  company  with  these  fellows, 
but  that  they  had  also  a  letter  for  Annur,  who  ought  to  be  consulted. 
As  for  himself,  the  old  man  (well  aware  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and 
that  the  averment  of  a  letter  having  arrived  from  the  consul  at  Tripoli, 
to  the  effect  that  till  further  measures  were  taken  with  regard  to  our 
recent  losses  we  ought  to  stay  in  Bornu,  was  a  mere  sham  and  fabri- 
cation) declared  that  he  would  not  force  us  to  do  anything  against  our 
inclination,  but  that  we  ought  to  decide  ourselves  what  was  best  to 
be  done. 

Having,  therefore,  a  double  reason  for  going  to  Tas&wa,  I  set  out 
as  early  as  possible,  accompanied  by  my  faithless,  wanton  Tunisian 
shushan,  and  by  my  faithful,  sedate  Tagelali  overseer.  The  path 
leading  through  the  suburbs  of  Gozenakko  was  well  fenced,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  violation  of  property ;  was  on  the  western  side  of  the 
village  there  was  scarcely  any  cultivated  ground,  and  we  soon  entered 
upon  a  wilderness  where  the  "  dummia  "  and  the  "  karasa  "  were  the 
principal  plants,  when,  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than  three  miles, 
the  wild  thicket  again  gave  way  to  cultivated  fields,  and  the  town  of 
Tasawa  appeared  in  the  distance,  or  rather  (as  is  generally  the  case 
in  these  countries,  where  the  dwellings  are  so  low,  and  where  almost 
all  the  trees  round  the  towns  are  cut  down,  for  strategical  as  well 
as  economical  reasons)  the  fine  shady  trees  in  the  interior  of  the  town 
were  seen,  which  make  it  a  very  cheerful  place.    After  two  miles  more, 
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we  reached  the  suburbs,  and,  crossing  them,  kept  along  the  outer  ditch 
which  runs  round  the  stockade  of  the  town,  in  order  to  reach  Al  Wali's 
house,  under  whose  special  protection  I  knew  that  Mr.  Overvveg  had 
placed  himself. 

My  friend's  quarters,  into  which  we  were  shown,  were  very  com- 
fortable, although  rather  narrow.  They  consisted  of  a  courtyard,  fenced 
with  mats  made  of  reeds,  and  containing  a  large  shed,  or  "  runfa," 
likewise  built  of  mats  and  stalks,  and  a  tolerably  spacious  hut,  the 
walls  built  of  clay  ("bango"),  but  with  a  thatched  roof  ("shibki"). 
The  inner  part  of  it  was  guarded  by  a  cross  wall  from  the  prying  of 
indiscreet  eyes. 

Overweg  was  not  a  little  surprised  on  hearing  the  recent  news,  and 
we  sent  for  el  Wftkhshi,  our  Ghad&msi  friend  from  Tin-teggana,  in 
order  to  consult  him,  as  one  who  had  long  resided  in  these  countries, 
and  who,  we  had  reason  to  hope,  would  be  uninfluenced  by  personal 
considerations.  He  firmly  pronounced  his  opinion  that  we  ought  not 
to  go,  and  afterwards,  when  Farraji  called  Manzo  and  Al  Wali  to  his 
aid,  entered  into  a  violent  dispute  with  these  men,  who  advised  us  to 
go  ;  but  he  went  too  far  in  supposing  that  the  letter  had  been  written 
with  a  malicious  intention.  For  my  part,  I  could  well  imagine  that  the 
step  was  authorized  by  the  Sheikh  of  Bornu,  or  at  least  by  his  vizier, 
who.  might  have  heard  long  ago  of  our  intention  to  go  to  Kan6,  as  it 
had  been  even  Mr.  Richardson's  intention  to  go  there,  which  indeed 
he  ought  to  have  done  in  conformity  with  his  written  obligations  to 
Mohammed  e'  Sfaksi ;  they  might  therefore  have  instructed  the  sherif  to 
do  what  he  might  think  fit  to  prevent  us  from  carrying  out  our  purpose. 
However,  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  Lusu  had  something  to  do 
with  the  affair.  But  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  Mr.  Overweg  and 
myself,  or  for  one  of  us  at  least,  to  go  to  Kan6,  as  we  had  several  debts 
to  pay,  and  were  obliged  to  sell  the  little  merchandise  we  had  with  us, 
in  order  to  settle  our  affairs. 

We  were  still  considering  the  question,  when  we  were  informed  that 
our  old  protector  the  chief  Annur  had  just  arrived  from  Zinder  ;  and  I 
immediately  determined  to  go  to  see  him  in  his  own  domain  at  Nachira, 
situated  at  a  little  more  than  a  mile  north-east  from  Tas&wa.  In  passing 
through  the  town  I  crossed  the  market-place,  which  at  that  time,  during 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  was  very  well  frequented,  and  presented  a 
busy  scene  of  the  highest  interest  to  a  traveller  emerging  from  the 
desert,  and  to  which  the  faint  sparks  of  life  still  to  be  observed  in 
Agades  cannot  be  compared.  A  considerable  number  of  cattle  were 
offered  for  sale,  as  well  as  six  camels,  and  the  whole  market  was  sur- 
rounded by  continuous  rows  of  runfas  or  sheds  ;  but  provisions  and 
ready-dressed  food  formed  the  staple  commodity,  and  scarcely  anything 
of  value  was  to  be  seen.  On  leaving  the  town  I  entered  an  open 
country  covered  with  stubble-fields,  and  soon  reached  that  group  of 
Nachira  where  the  chief  had  fixed  his  quarters.  In  front  of  the  yard 
was  a  most  splendid  tamarind-tree,  such  as  I  had  not  yet  seen.  Leaving 
my  horse  in  its  shade,  I  entered  the  yard,  accompanied  by  Gajere,  and 
looked  about  for  some   time  for  the  great  man,  when  at  length  we 
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discovered  him  under  a  small  shed,  or  runfa,  of  a  conical  form,  so  low  that 
we  had  passed  it  without  noticing  the  people  collected  in  its  shade. 
There  he  lay,  surrounded  by  his  attendants,  as  was  his  custom  in  general 
when  reposing  in  the  daytime,  with  no  clothing  but  his  trousers,  while 
his  shirt,  rolled  up,  formed  a  pillow  to  rest  his  left  arm  upon.  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  in  the  best  humour — at  least  he  did  not  say  a  single 
cheerful  word  to  me  ;  and  though  it  was  the  very  hottest  time  of  the 
day,  he  did  not  offer  me  as  much  as  a  draught  of  water.  I  had  expected 
to  be  treated  to  a  bowl  of  well-soaked  "  fura  "  seasoned  with  cheese. 
But  what  astonished  me  more  than  his  miserly  conduct  (which  was 
rather  familiar  to  me)  was  that  I  learned  from  his  own  mouth  that  he 
had  not  been  to  Zinder  at  all,  whither  we  had  been  assured  he  had 
accompanied  Mr.  Richardson,  but  that  he  had  spent  all  the  time  in 
Tagelel,  from  which  place  he  had  now  come  direct.  I  was  therefore 
the  more  certain  that  Lusu  had  some  part  in  the  intrigues.  Annur, 
who  had  not  yet  received  the  letter  addressed  to  him  from  Zinder, 
knew  nothing  about  it,  and  merely  expressed  his  surprise  that  such  a 
letter  had  been  written,  without  adding  another  word. 

Seeing  the  old  chief  in  a  very  cheerless  humour,  I  soon  left  him,  and 
took  a  ramble  with  Gaj6re  over  the  place.  The  estate  is  very  extensive, 
and  consists  of  a  great  many  clusters  of  huts  scattered  over  the  fields, 
while  isolated  dum-palms  give  to  the  whole  a  peculiar  feature.  The 
people,  all  followers  and  mostly  domestic  slaves  of  Annur,  seemed  to 
live  in  tolerable  ease  and  comfort,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  see,  my 
companion  introducing  me  into  several  huts.  Indeed,  every  candid 
person,  however  opposed  to  slavery  he  may  be,  must  acknowledge  that 
the  Tuarek  in  general,  and  particularly  the  K61-owi,  treat  their  slaves 
not  only  humanely,  but  even  with  the  utmost  indulgence  and  affability, 
and  scarcely  let  them  feel  their  bondage  at  all.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions,  as  the  cruelty  of  yoking  slaves  to  a  plough,  and  driving 
them  on  with  a  whip  (which  I  had  witnessed  in  Auderas),  is  scarcely 
surpassed  in  any  of  the  Christian  slave-states ;  but  these  exceptions  . 
are  extremely  rare. 

When  I  returned  from  my  ramble,  Mr.  Overweg  had  also  arrived,  and 
the  old  chief  had  received  the  letter ;  and  though  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  people  could  read  it,  he  was  fully  aware  of  its  contents,  and 
disapproved  of  it  entirely,  saying  that  we  should  act  freely,  and  according 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  I  then  returned  with  my  countryman 
into  the  town,  and  remained  some  time  with  him.  In  front  of  his 
dwelling  was  encamped  the  natron  caravan  of  Al  Wali,  which  in  a  few 
days  was  to  leave  for  Nupe,  or  (as  the  Hausa  people  say)  Nyffi.  We 
shall  have  to  notice  very  frequently  this  important  commerce,  which  is 
carried  on  between  the  shores  of  the  Tsad  and  Nyffi. 

I  left  the  town  at  about  five  o'clock,  and  feeling  rather  hungry  on 
reaching  the  encampment  in  Gozenakko,  to  the  great  amusement  of  our 
neighbours,  parodying  the  usual  salute  of  "  Ina  labari "  (What  is  the 
news  ?)  I  asked  my  people  immediately  the  news  of  our  cooking- 
pot,  "  In&  labari-n-tok6nia  "  (What  news  of  the  pot  ?)  I  was  greatly 
pleased  with   my    day's   excursion,    for  Tasawa  was  the  first  large 
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place  of  Negroland  proper  which  I  had  seen,  and  it  made  the  most 
cheerful  impression  upon  me,  as  manifesting  everywhere  the  unmistak- 
able marks  of  the  comfortable,  pleasant  sort  of  life  led  by  the  natives  : 
the  courtyard  fenced  with  a  "  derne "  of  tall  reeds,  excluding  to  a 
certain  degree  the  eyes  of  the  passer-by,  without  securing  to  the  interior 
absolute  secrecy ;  then  near  the  entrance  the  cool  shady  place  of  the 
"  runfa,"  for  ordinary  business  and  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  and 
the  "  gida,"  partly  consisting  entirely  of  reed  ("  daki-n-kara ")  of  the 
best  wickerwork,  partly  built  of  clay  in  its  lower  parts  ("  b<5ngo "), 
while  the  roof  consists  of  reeds  only  ("shibki"),  but  of  whatever 
material  it  may  consist,  it  is  warm  and  well  adapted  for  domestic  privacy, 
the  whole  dwelling  shaded  with  spreading  trees,  and  enlivened  with 
groups  of  children,  goats,  fowls,  pigeons,  and,  where  a  little  wealth  had 
been  accumulated,  a  horse  or  a  pack-ox. 

With  this  character  of  the  dwellings,  that  of  the  inhabitants  themselves 
is  in  entire  harmony,  its  most  constant  element  being  a  cheerful  tem- 
perament, bent  upon  enjoying  life,  rather  given  to  women,  dance,  and 
song,  but  without  any  disgusting  excess.  Everybody  here  finds  his 
greatest  happiness  in  a  comely  lass,  and  as  soon  as  he  makes  a  little 
profit  he  adds  a  young  wife  to  his  elder  companion  in  life,  yet  a  man 
has  rarely  more  than  two  wives  at  a  time.  Drinking  fermented  liquor 
cannot  be  strictly  reckoned  a  sin  in  a  place  where  a  great  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Pagans ;  but  a  drunken  person,  nevertheless,  is  scarcely 
ever  seen ;  those  who  are  not  Mohammedans  only  indulge  in  their 
"  glya,"  made  of  sorghum,  just  enough  to  make  them  merry  and  enjoy 
life  with  more  light-heartedness.  There  was  at  that  time  a  renegade 
Jew  in  the  place,  called  Musa,  who  made  spirits  of  dates  and  tamarinds 
for  his  own  use.  Their  dress  is  very  simple,  consisting,  for  the  man,  of 
a  wide  shirt  and  trousers,  mostly  of  a  dark  colour,  while  the  head  is 
generally  covered  with  a  light  cap  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  negligently 
worn,  in  all  sorts  of  fashions.  Others  wear  a  rather  closely  fitting  cap 
of  green  cloth,  called  baki-n-zaki.  Only  the  wealthier  amongst  them 
can  afford  the  "  zenne,"  or  shawl,  thrown  over  the  shoulder  like  the 
plaid  of.the  Highlanders.  On  their  feet  the  richer  class  wear  very  neat 
sandals,  such  as  we  shall  describe  among  the  manufactures  of  Ean6. 

As  for  the  women,  their  dress  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  large 
cotton  cloth,  also  of  dark  colour — the  "  turkedi,"  fastened  under  or 
above  the  breast — the  only  ornament  of  the  latter  in  general  consisting 
of  some  strings  of  glass  beads  worn  round  the  neck.  The  women  are 
tolerably  handsome,  and  have  pleasant  features  ;  but  they  are  worn  out 
by  excessive  domestic  labour,  and  their  growth  never  attains  full  and 
vigorous  proportions.  They  do  not  bestow  so  much  care  upon  their 
hair  as  the  F6llani  or  some  of  the  Bagirmi  people. 

There  are  in  the  town  a  good  many  "  Buzawe,"  or  Tuarek  half-castes, 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  their  dress  principally  by  the  "  rawani," 
or  tesilgemist  (the  litham),  of  white  or  black  colour,  which  they  wind 
round  their  head  in  the  same  way  as  the  K£l-owi ;  but  their  mode  of 
managing  the  tuft  of  hair  left  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  not  always  the 
same,  some  wearing  their  curled  hair  all  over  the  crown  of  the  head, 
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while  others  leave  only  a  long  tuft,  which  was  the  old  fashion  of  the 
Zenagha.  The  Pagan  inhabitants  of  this  district  wear,  in  general,  only 
a  leathern  apron  ("  wuelki")  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  young  children, 
none  are  seen  here  quite  naked.  The  town  was  so  busy,  and  seemed 
so  well  inhabited,  that  on  the  spot  I  estimated  its  population  at  fifteen 
thousand ;  but  this  estimate  is  probably  too  high. 

Thicrsday,  Jan.  16. — We  still  remained  near  Gozenakko,  and  I  was 
busy  studying  Temashight,  after  which  I  once  more  went  over  the  letter 
of  the  Sherif  el  Fasi,  Haj  Beshir's  agent  in  Zinder  ;  and  having  become 
fully  aware  of  the  dictatorial  manner  in  which  he  had  requested  Elaiji 
to  forward  me  and  Mr.  Overweg  to  him  (just  as  a  piece  of  merchandise), 
without  asking  our  consent,  I  sat  down  to  write  him  a  suitable  answer, 
assuring  him  that,  as  I  was  desirous  of  paying  my  respects  to  the  son 
of  Mohammed  el  Kanemi  and  his  enlightened  vizier,  I  would  set  out 
for  their  residence  as  soon  as  I  had  settled  my  affairs  in  Kan6,  and  that 
I  was  sure  of  attaining  my  ends  without  his  intervention,  as  I  had  not 
the  least  desire  to  visit  him. 

This  letter,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  grew  into  importance,  for 
the  sherif,  being  perplexed  by  its  tone,  sent  it  straight  on  to  Kukawa, 
where  it  served  to  introduce  me  at  once  to  the  sheikh  and  his  vizier. 
But  the  difficulty  was  to  send  it  off  with  the  warlike  messengers  who 
had  brought  the  sherif's  letters,  as  they  would  not  go  without  us,  and 
swore  that  their  orders,  from  the  sherif  as  well  as  from  Serk'  Ibram, 
were  so  peremptory  that  they  should  be  utterly  disgraced  if  they 
returned  empty-handed.  At  length,  after  a  violent  dispute  with  Farraji 
and  these  warlike-looking  horsemen,  the  old  chief,  who  took  my  part 
very  fairly,  finished  the  matter  by  plainly  stating  that  if  we  ourselves, 
of  our  own  free  will,  wanted  to  go,  we  might  do  so,  but  if  we  did  not 
wish  to  go,  instead  of  forcing  us,  he  would  defend  us  against  anybody 
who  should  dare  to  offer  us  violence.  Nevertheless  the  messengers 
would  not  depart,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them  till  I 
made  each  of  them  a  present  of  two  mithkals,  when  they  mounted  their 
horses  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  went  off  with  my  letter.  The  ener- 
getic and  straightforward  but  penurious  old  chief  left  us  in  the  afternoon, 
and  rode  to  Kalgo,  a  village  at  no  great  distance. 

Friday,  Jan.  17. — Still  another  day  of  halt,  in  order,  as  I  was  told, 
to  allow  Haj  'Abduwa's  salt  caravan  to  come  up  and  join  us.  Being 
tired  of  the  camp,  I  once  more  went  into  the  town  to  spend  my  day  use- 
fully and  pleasantly  ;  leaving  all  my  people  behind,  I  was  accompanied 
by  some  of  my  fellow-travellers  of  the  caravan.  Arriving  at  Overweg's 
quarters,  what  was  my  surprise  to  find  Farraji  not  yet  gone,  but 
endeavouring  to  persuade  my  companion,  with  all  the  arts  of  his  barba- 
rous eloquence,  that  though  I  should  not  go,  he  at  least  might,  in  which 
case  he  would  be  amply  rewarded  with  the  many  fine  things  which 
had  been  prepared  in  Zinder  for  our  reception.  The  poor,  fellow  was 
greatly  cast  down  when  he  saw  me,  and  soon  made  off  in  very  bad 
humour,  while  I  went  with  Overweg  to  el  Wakhshi,  who  was  just 
occupied  in  that  most  tedious  of  all  commercial  transactions  in  these 
countries,  namely,  the  counting  of  shells ;  for  in  all  these  inland  countries 
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of  Central  Africa  the  cowries,  or  kurdf  {Cyp?'<za  monetd),  are  not,  as  is 
customary  in  some  regions  near  the  coast,  fastened  together  in  strings 
of  one  hundred  each,  but  are  separate,  and  must  be  counted  one  by 
one.  Even  those  "  takrufa "  (or  sacks  made  of  rushes),  containing 
twenty  thousand  kurdi  each,  as  the  governors  of  the  towns  are  in  the 
habit  of  packing  them  up,  no  private  individual  will  receive  without 
counting  them  out.  The  general  custom  in  so  doing  is  to  count  them  by 
fives,  in  which  operation  some  are  very  expert,  and  then,  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  sum,  to  form  heaps  of  two  hundred  (or  ten  hawiyas*) 
or  a  thousand  each.  Having  at  length  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  some 
five  or  six  other  people,  in  the  really  heroic  work  of  counting  five  hundred 
thousand  shells,  our  friend  went  with  us  to  the  sick  Sultan  Mazawaji ; 
I  say  Sultan,  as  it  is  well  for  a  traveller  to  employ  these  sounding  titles 
of  petty  chiefs,  which  have  become  naturalized  in  the  country  from  very 
ancient  times,  although  it  is  very  likely  that  foreign  governments  would 
be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  them.  The  poor  fellow,  who  was  living 
in  a  hut  built  half  of  mud,  half  of  reeds,  was  suffering  under  a  dreadful 
attack  of  dysentery,  and  looked  like  a  spectre  ;  fortunately  my  friend 
succeeded  in  bringing  on  perspiration  with  some  hot  tea  and  a  good 
dose  of  peppermint,  in  the  absence  of  stronger  medicines.  We  then 
went  to  the  house  of  Amankay,  that  useful  fellow  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  Journal  of  the  late  Mr.  Richardson,  and  by  myself.  He  was  a 
"  buzu  "  of  this  place,  and  had  many  relatives  here,  all  living  near  him. 
His  house  was  built  in  the  general  style,  but  the  interior  of  the  court- 
yard was  screened  from  profane  eyes.  Fortunately  I  had  taken  with  me 
some  small  things,  such  as  mirrors,  English  darning-needles,  and  some 
knives,  so  that  1  was  able  to  give  a  small  present  to  each  of  his  'kins- 
men and  relatives,  while  he  treated  us  with  a  calabash  of  fura. 

In  the  afternoon  we  strolled  a  long  time  about  the  market,  which,  not 
being  so  crowded  as  the  day  before  yesterday,  was  on  that  account  far 
more  favourable  for  observation.  Here  I  first  saw  and  tasted  the  bread 
made  of  the  fruit  of  the  magaria-tree,  and  called  "  tuwo-n-magaria," 
which  I  have  mentioned  before,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see 
whole  calabashes  filled  with  roasted  locusts  ("  fara  "),  which  occasion- 
ally form  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives,  particularly  if 
their  grain  has  been  destroyed  by  this  plague,  as  they  can  then  enjoy 
not  only  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  dish,  but  also  take  a  pleasant 
revenge  on  the  ravagers  of  their  fields.  Every  open  space  in  the  midst 
of  the  market-place  was  occupied  by  a  fireplace  ("  maid6ffa  ")  on  a 
raised  platform,  on  which  diminutive  morsels  of  meat,  attached  to  a 
small  stick,  were  roasting,  or  rather  stewing,  in  such  a  way  that  the  fat, 
trickling  down  from  the  richer  pieces  attached  to  the  top  of  the  stick, 
basted  the  lower  ones.  These  dainty  bits  were  sold  for  a  single  shell, 
or  "uri,"t  each.  I  was  much  pleased  at  recognizing  the  red  cloth 
which  had  been  stolen  from  my  bales  in  the  valley  of  Afis,  and  which 
was  exposed  here  for  sale.     But  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  town 

*  "  Hawiya  "  means  twenty,  and  seems  originally  to  have  been  the  highest 
sum  reached  by  the  indigenous  arithmetic. 

•}•  "Kurdf  (shells)  is  the  irregular  plural  of  "uri  "  (a  single  shell). 
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was  the  "  marina "  (the  dyeing-place),  near  the  wall,  consisting  of  a 
raised  platform  of  clay  with  fourteen  holes  or  pits,  in  which  the  mixture 
of  indigo  is  prepared,  and  the  cloths  remain  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
from  one  to  seven  days,  according  to  the  colour  which  they  are  to  attain. 
It  is  principally  this  dyeing,  I  think,  which  gives  to  many  parts  of  Negro- 
land  a  certain  tincture  of  civilization,  a  civilization  which  it  would  be 
highly  interesting  to  trace,  if  it  were  possible,  through  all  the  stages  of 
its  development. 

While  rambling  about,  Overvveg  and  I  for  a  while  were  greatly 
annoyed  by  a  tall  fellow,  very  respectably  and  most  picturesquely 
dressed,  who  professed  himself  to  be  a  messenger  from  the  governor 
of  Katsena,  sent  to  offer  us  his  compliments  and  to  invite  us  to  go  to 
him.  Though  the  thing  was  not  altogether  impossible,  it  looked  rather 
improbable  ;  and  having  thanked  him  profusely  for  his  civility,  we  at 
length  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  him.  In  the  evening  I  returned  to 
our  camping  ground  with  Idder,  the  Emgedesi  man  mentioned  in  % 
preceding  part  of  my  narrative,  and  was  very  glad  to  receive  reliable 
information  that  we  were  to  start  the  following  day. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

GAZAWA. — RESIDENCE   IN    KATSENA. 


Saturday,  Jan.  18. — We  made  a  good  start  with  our  camels,  which, 
having  been  treated  to  a  considerable  allowance  of  salt  on  the  first  day 
of  our  halt,  had  made  the  best  possible  use  of  these  four  days'  rest  to 
recruit  their  strength.  At  the  considerable  village  of  K&lgo,  which  we 
passed  at  a  little  less  than  five  miles  beyond  our  encampment,  the 
country  became  rather  hilly,  but  only  for  a  short  distance.  Tamarinds 
constituted  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  landscape.  A  solitary  traveller 
attracted  our  notice  on  account  of  his  odd  attire,  mounted  as  he  was  on 
a  bullock  with  three  large  pitchers  on  each  side.  Four  miles  beyond 
Kalgo  the  character  of  the  country  became  suddenly  changed,  and  dense 
groups  of  dum-palms  covered  the  ground.  But  what  pleased  me  more 
than  the  sight  of  these  slender  forked  trees  was  when,  half  an  hour  after 
mid-day,  I  recognized  my  splendid  old  friend  the  bore-tree,  of  the  valley 
Boghel,  which  had  excited  my  surprise  in  so  high  a  degree,  and  the 
magnificence  of  which  at  its  first  appearance  was  not  at  all  eclipsed  by 
this  second  specimen  in  the  fertile  regions  of  Negroland.  Soon  after- 
wards we  reached  the  faddama  of  Gazawa  ;  and,  leaving  the  town  on 
our  right  hidden  in  the  thick  forest,  we  encamped  a  little  further  on  in 
an  open  place,  which  was  soon  crowded  with  hucksters  and  retailers. 
I  was  also  pestered  with  a  visit  from  some  half-caste  Arabs  settled  in 
the  town ;  but  fortunately,  seeing  that  they  were  likely  to  wait  in  vain 
for  a  present,  they  went  off,  and  were  soon  succeeded  by  a  native 
mallem  from  the  town,  whose  visit  was  most  agreeable  to  me. 

l7 
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About  sunset  the  "  serki-n-turawa,"  or  consul  of  the  Arabs,  came  to 
pay  his  regards  to  Elaiji,  and  introduced  the  subject  of  a  present,  which, 
as  he  conceived,  I  ought  to  make  to  the  governor  of  the  town  as  a  sort 
of  passage-money;  my  protector,  however,  would  not  listen  to  the 
proposal,  but  merely  satisfied  his  visitor's  curiosity  by  calling  me  into 
his  presence  and  introducing  him  to  me.  The  serki  was  very  showily 
and  picturesquely  dressed — in  a  green  and  white  striped  tobe,  wide 
trousers  of  a  speckled  pattern  and  colour,  like  the  plumage  of  the 
Guinea-fowl,  with  an  embroidery  of  green  silk  in  front  of  the  legs. 
Over  this  he  wore  a  gaudy  red  bernus,  while  round  his  red  cap  a  red 
and  white  turban  was  wound  crosswise  in  a  very  neat  and  careful 
manner.  His  sword  was  slung  over  his  right  shoulder  by  means  of 
thick  hangers  of  red  silk  ornamented  with  enormous  tassels.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  splendid  charger,  the  head  and  neck  of  which  was  most 
fancifully  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  tassels,  bells,  and  little 
leather  pockets  containing  charms,  while  from  under  the  saddle  a 
shabrack  peeped  out,  consisting  of  little  triangular  patches  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow. 

This  little  African  dandy  received  me  with  a  profusion  of  the  finest 
compliments,  pronounced  with  the  most  refined  and  sweet  accent  of 
which  the  Hausa  language  is"  capable.  When  he  was  gone  my  old 
friend  Elaiji  informed  me  that  he  had  prevented  the  "  consul  of  the 
Arabs  "  from  exacting  a  present  from  me,  and  begged  me  to  acknow- 
ledge his  service  by  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  of  course  I  granted  him 
with  all  my  heart.  Poor  old  Elaiji !  He  died  in  the  year  1854,  in  the 
forest  between  Gazawa  and  Katsena,  where  from  the  weakness  of  age 
he  lost  his  way  when  left  alone.  He  has  left  on  my  memory  an  image 
which  I  shall  always  recall  with  pleasure.  He  was  certainly  the  most 
honourable  and  religious  man  among  the  Kel-owl. 

The  market  in  our  encampment,  which  continued  till  nightfall, 
reached  its  highest  pitch  at  sunset,  when  the  people  of  the  town  brought 
ready-made  "  tuwo,"  each  dish,  with  rather  a  small  allowance,  selling 
for  three  kurdi,  or  not  quite  the  fourth  part  of  a  farthing.  I,  however, 
was  happy  in  not  being  thrown  upon  this  three-kurdi  supper;  and 
while  I  indulged  in  my  own  home-made  dish,  Gajere  entertained  me 
with  the  narrative  of  a  nine  days'  siege,  which  the  warlike  inhabitants 
of  Gazawa  had  sustained,  ten  years  previously,  against  the  whole  army 
of  the  famous  Bello. 

Sunday,  Jan.  19. — We  remained  encamped,  and  my  day  was  most 
agreeably  and  usefully  spent  in  gathering  information  with  regard  to 
the  regions  which  I  had  just  entered.  There  was  first  Maadi,  the 
slave  of  Annur,  a  native  of  Bornu,  who  when  young  had  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  Budduma  of  the  lake,  and  had  resided  three  years 
among  these  interesting  people,  till  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Welad  Sliman,  then  in  Kanem,  he  at  length,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  expedition  of  the  preceding  year,  had  fallen  into  the  power  of 
the  Kel-owi.  Although  he  owed  the  loss  of  his  liberty  to  the  free- 
booting  islanders,  he  was  nevertheless  a  great  admirer  of  theirs,  and  a 
sincere  vindicator  of  their  character.     He  represented  them  as  a  brave 
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and  high-spirited  people,  who  made  glorious  and  successful  inroads 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  lake  with  surprising  celerity, 
while  at  home  they  were  a  pious  and  God-fearing  race,  and  knew 
neither  theft  nor  fraud  among  themselves.  He  concluded  his  eloquent 
eulogy  of  this  valorous  nation  of  pirates  by  expressing  his  fervent  hope 
that  they  might  for  ever  preserve  their  independence  against  the  ruler 
of  B6rnu. 

I  then  wrote,  from  the  mouth  of  Gaj6re  and  Yahia  (another  of  my 
friends),  a  list  of  the  places  lying  round  about  Gazawa,  as  follows : 
On  the  east  side,  Madobf,  Maijirgi,  Kogena  na  kay-debu,  K6rmasa, 
K6rgom,  Kanche  (a  little  independent  principality)  ;  Gumda,  half  a 
day  east  of  Gazawa,  with  numbers  of  Asbenawa  ;  D6mbeda,  or  Dumbida, 
at  less  distance ;  Shabali,  Babll,  Turmeni,  Glnga,  Kandemka,  Sab6-n- 
keff,  Zangoni-n-akwa,  Kurni,  Kurnawa,  Dangudaw.  On  the  west  side, 
where  the  country  is  more  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Fulbe  or 
Fellani,  there  is  only  one  place  of  importance,  called  Tindukku,  which 
name  seems  to  imply  a  close  relation  to  the  Tuarek.  All  these  towns 
and  villages  are  said  to  be  in  a  certain  degree  dependent  on  Raffa,  the 
"  baba "  (i.e.  great  man  or  chief)  of  Gazawa,  who,  however,  himself 
owes  allegiance  to  the  supreme  ruler  of  Maradi. 

There  was  an  exciting  stir  in  the  encampment  at  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  illustrative  of  the  restless  struggle  going  on  in  these 
regions.  A  troop  of  about  forty  horsemen,  mostly  well  mounted,  led 
on  by  the  serki-n-Gumda,  and  followed  by  a  body  of  tall,  slender  archers, 
quite  naked  but  for  their  leathern  aprons,  passed  through  the  different 
rows  of  the  ai'ri,  on  their  way  to  join  the  expedition  which  the  prince 
of  Maradi  was  preparing  against  the  Fellani. 

About  noon  the  natron  caravan  of  Haj  Al  Wali,  which  I  had  seen 
in  Tasawa,  came  marching  up  in  solemn  order,  led  on  by  two  drums, 
and  affording  a  pleasant  specimen  of  the  character  of  the  Hausa  people. 
Afterwards  I  went  into  the  town,  which  was  distant  from  my  tent  about 
half  a  mile.  Being  much  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  Mohammedans, 
as  the  southernmost  Pagan  place  belonging  to  the  Maradi-G6ber  Union, 
Gazawa  has  no  open  suburbs  outside  its  strong  stockade,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  It  forms  almost  a  regular  quadrangle, 
having  a  gate  on  each  side,  built  of  clay,  which  gives  to  the  whole 
fortification  a  more  regular  character,  besides  the  greater  strength 
which  the  place  derives  from  this  precaution.  Each  gateway  is  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  furnished  on  its  top  with  a  rampart  sufficiently  capacious 
for  about  a  dozen  archers.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  almost  of  the 
same  character  as  Tasawa  ;  but  Gazawa  is  rather  more  closely  built, 
though  I  doubt  whether  its  circumference  exceeds  that  of  the  former 
place.  The  market  is  held  every  day,  but,  as  might  be  supposed,  is 
far  inferior  to  that  of  Tasawa,  which  is  a  sort  of  little  entrepot  for 
the  merchants  coming  from  the  north,  and  affords  much  more  security 
than  Gazawa,  which,  though  an  important  place  with  regard  to  the 
struggle  carried  on  between  Paganistn  and  Islamism  in  these  quarters, 
is  not  so  with  respect  to  commerce.  The  principal  things  offered  for 
sale  were  cattle,  meat,  vegetables  of  different  kinds,  and  earthenware 
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pots.  Gazdwa  has  also  a  marine,  or  dyeing-place,  but  of  less  extent 
than  that  of  Tasawa,  as  most  of  its  inhabitants  are  Pagans,  and  wear 
no  clothing  but  the  leathern  apron.  Their  character  appeared  to  me 
to  be  far  more  grave  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tasawa,  and  this 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  precarious  position  in  which  they  are 
placed,  as  well  as  of  their  more  warlike  disposition.  The  whole 
population  is  certainly  not  less  than  ten  thousand. 

Having  visited  the  market,  I  went  to  the  house  of  the  mallem,  where 
I  found  several  Asbenawa  belonging  to  our  caravan  enjoying  themselves 
in  a  very  simple  manner,  eating  the  fruits  of  the  kana,  which  are  a  little 
larger  than  cherries,  but  not  so  soft  and  succulent.  The  mallem,  as  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  learning  on  this  occasion,  is  a  protege  of  Elaiji, 
to  whom  the  house  belongs.  Returning  with  my  companions  to  our 
encampment,  I  witnessed  a  very  interesting  sort  of  dance,  or  rather 
gymnastic  play,  performed  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Kel-owi,  who  being 
arranged  in  long  rows,  in  pairs,  and  keeping  up  a  regular  motion, 
pushed  along  several  of  their  number  under  their  arms — not  very  unlike 
some  of  our  old  dances. 

Monday,  Jan.  20. — Starting  early  in  the  morning,  we  felt  the  cold 
very  sensibly,  the  thermometer  standing  at  480  Fahr.  a  little  before 
sunset.  Cultivated  fields  interrupted  from  time  to  time  the  underwood 
for  the  first  three  miles,  while  the  "ngille,"  or  "kaba,"  formed  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  landscape  ;  but  dum-palms,  at  first  very 
rarely  seen,  soon  became  prevalent,  and  continued  for  the  next  two 
miles.  Then  the  country  became  more  open,  while  in  the  distance  to 
the  left  extended  a  low  range  of  hills.  New  species  of  trees  appeared, 
which  I  had  not  seen  before,  as  the  "  kokia,"  a  tree  with  large  leaves 
of  a  dark-green  colour,  with  a  green  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  apple,  but 
not  eatable.  The  first  solitary  specimens  of  the  gigina,  or  deleb-palm, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  trees  of  the  more  southern 
regions,  were  also  met  with. 

Moving  silently  along,  about  noon  we  met  a  considerable  caravan, 
with  a  great  number  of  oxen  and  asses  led  by  two  horsemen,  and 
protected  in  the  rear  by  a  strong  guard  of  archers  ;  for  this  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  routes  in  all  Central  Africa,  where  every  year  a  great 
many  parties  are  plundered  by  marauders,  no  one  being  responsible  for 
the  security  of  this  disputed  territory.  We  had  here  a  thick  forest  on 
our  left,  enlivened  by  numbers  of  birds ;  then  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  entered  a  fine  undulating  country,  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  herbage,  while  the  large  gamshi-tr.ee,  with  its  broad  fleshy 
leaves  of  the  finest  green,  formed  the  most  remarkable  object  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  All  this  country  was  once  a  bustling  scene  of  life, 
with  numbers  of  towns  and  villages,  till,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
this  century,  the  "  Jihadi,"  or  Reformer,  rose  among  the  Fulbeof  Gober, 
and,  inflaming  them  with  fanatic  zeal,  urged  them  on  to  merciless 
warfare  against  Pagans  as  well  as  Mohammedans. 

It  was  here  that  my  companions  drew  my  attention  to  the  tracks  of 
the  elephant,  of  whose  existence  in  the  more  northern  regions  we  had 
not  hitherto  seen  the  slightest  trace  ;  so  that  this  seems  to  be  the  limit 
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of  its  haunts  on  this  side ;  and  it  was  shortly  afterwards  that  Gaj6re 
descried  in  the  distance  a  living  specimen  making  slowly  off  to  the  east ; 
but  my  sight  was  not  strong  enough  to  distinguish  it.  Thus  we  entered 
the  thicker  part  of  the  forest,  and  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon 
reached  the  site  of  the  large  town  of  Dankama,  whither  Magajin 
Haddedu,  the  king  of  Katsena,  had  retired  after  his  residence  had  been 
taken  by  the  Fulbe,  and  from  whence  he  waged  unrelenting  but 
unsuccessful  war  against  the  bloody-minded  enemies  of  the  religious  as 
well  as  political  independence  of  his  country.  Once,  indeed,  the  Fulbe 
were  driven  out  of  Katsena  ;  but  they  soon  returned  with  renewed  zeal 
and  with  a  fresh  army,  and  the  Hausa  prince  was  expelled  from  his 
ancient  capital  for  ever.  After  several  battles,  Dankama,  whither  all 
the  nobility  and  wealth  of  Katsena  had  retired,  was  taken,  ransacked, 
and  burnt. 

A  solitary  colossal  kuka  (baobab),  representing  in  its  huge,  leafless, 
and  gloomy  frame  the  sad  recollections  connected  with  this  spot,  shoots 
out  from  the  prickly  underwood  which  thickly  overgrows  the  locality, 
and  points  out  the  market-place,  once  teeming  with  life.  It  was  a  most 
affecting  moment ;  for,  as  if  afraid  of  the  evil  spirits  dwelling  in  this 
wild  and  deserted  spot,  all  the  people  of  the  caravan,  while  we  were 
thronging  along  the  narrow  paths  opening  between  the  thick  prickly 
underwood,  shouted  with  wild  cries,  cursing  and  execrating  the  Fellani, 
the  authors  of  so  much  mischief ;  all  the  drums  were  beating,  and  every 
one  pushed  on  in  order  to  get  out  of  this  melancholy  neighbourhood  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Having  passed  a  little  after  sunset  a  large  granitic  mass  projecting 
from  the  ground,  called  Korrematse,  and  once  a  place  of  worship,  we 
saw  in  the  distance,  in  front,  the  fires  of  those  parties  of  the  ai'ri  which 
had  preceded  us  ;  and  greeting  them  with  a  wild  cry,  we  encamped  on 
the  uneven  ground  in  great  disorder,  as  it  had  become  quite  dark. 
After  a  long  march  I  felt  very  glad  when  the  tent  was  at  length  pitched. 
While  the  fire  was  lighted,  and  the  supper  preparing,  Gajere  informed 
me  that,  besides  Dankama,  Bello  destroyed  also  the  towns  of  Jankuki 
and  Madawa-in  this  district,  which  now  presents  such  a  frightful 
wilderness. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  the  roar  of  a  lion  was  heard  close  by  our 
encampment. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  21. — We  started,  with  general  enthusiasm,  at  an  early 
hour  ;  and  the  people  of  our  troop  seeing  the  fires  of  the  other  divisions 
of  the  salt  caravan  in  front  of  us  still  burning,  jeered  at  their  laziness, 
till  at  length,  on  approaching  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fires,  we 
found  that  the  other  people  had  set  out  long  before,  leaving  their  fires 
burning.  A  poor  woman,  carrying  a  load  on  her  head,  and  leading  a 
pair  of  goats,  had  attached  herself  to  our  party  in  Gazawa  ;  and  though 
she  had  lost  her  goats  in  the  bustle  of  the  previous  afternoon,  she  con- 
tinued her  journey  cheerfully  and  with  resignation. 

After  five  hours'  march  the  whole  caravan  was  suddenly  brought  to  a 
stand  for  some  time,  the  cause  of  which  was  a  ditch  of  considerable 
magnitude,  dug  right  across  the  path,  and  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage, 
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the  beginning  of  a  small  path  which  wound  along  through  thick,  thorny 
underwood.  This,  together  with  the  ditch,  formed  a  sort  of  outer 
defence  for  the  cultivated  fields  and  the  pasture-grounds  of  Katsena, 
against  any  sudden  inroad.  Having  passed  another  projecting  mass  of 
granite  rock,  we  passed  two  small  villages  on  our  left,  called  Tulla  and 
Takumaku,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  came  out  to  salute  us.  We 
encamped  at  length  in  a  large  stubble-field,  beyond  some  kitchen- 
gardens,  where  pumpkins  (dumma)  were  planted,  two  miles  north-east 
from  the  town  of  Katsena.  While  we  were  pitching  my  tent,  which  was 
the  only  one  in  the  whole  encampment,  the  Sultan  or  Governor  of 
Katsena  came  out  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  horsemen,  all  well  dressed 
and  mounted  ;  and  having  learnt  from  Elaiji  that  I  was  a  Christian 
traveller  belonging  to  a  mission  (a  fact,  however,  which  he  knew  long 
before),  he  sent  me  soon  afterwards  a  ram  and  two  large  calabashes  or 
dummos  filled  with  honey — an  honour  which  was  rather  disagreeable  to 
me  than  otherwise,  as  it  placed  me  under  the  necessity  of  making  the 
governor  a  considerable  present  in  return.  I  had  no  article  of  value 
with  me,  and  I  began  to  feel  some  unpleasant  foreboding  of  future 
difficulties. 

An  approximative  estimate  o£  the  entire  number  of  the  salt  caravan, 
as  affording  the  means  of  accurately  determining  the  amount  of  a  great 
national  commerce  carried  on  between  widely  separated  countries,  had 
much  occupied  my  attention,  and  having  in  vain  tried  on  the  road  to 
arrive  at  such  an  estimate,  I  did  all  I  could  to-day  to  obtain  a  list  of 
the  different  divisions  composing  it ;  but  although  Yahia,  one  of  the 
principal  of  Annur's  people,  assured  me  that  there  were  more  than 
thirty  troops,  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  particulars  of  more  than  the 
following  ;  viz.  encamped  on  this  same  ground  with  us  was  the  salt 
caravan  of  Annur,  of  Elaiji,  of  Hamma  with  the  Kel-tafidet,  of  Salah,  of 
Haj  Makhmud  with  the  Kel-tagrimmat,  0/  Amaki  with  the  Amakita,  of 
the  Imasaghlar  (led  by  Mohammed  dan  Aggeg),  of  the  Kel-azaneYes,  of 
the  Kel-inger  (the  people  of  Zingina),  of  the  Kei-agwau,  and  finally  that 
of  the  K6l-chemia.  No  doubt  none  of  these  divisions  had  more  than 
two  hundred  camels  laden  with  salt,  exclusive  of  the  young  and  the 
spare  camels ;  the  whole  of  the  salt,  therefore,  collected  here  at  the 
time  was  at  the  utmost  worth  one  hundred  millions  of  kurdi,  or  about 
eight  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Beside  the  divisions  of  the  a'iri  which 
I  have  just  enumerated  as  encamped  on  this  spot,  the  Erazar  were  still 
behind,  while  the  following  divisions  had  gone  on  in  advance:  the 
Kel-n-Neggaru  ;  the  Iserararan,  with  the  chief  Barka  and  the  tamberi 
(war  chieftain)  Nasoma ;  and  the  Ikazkezan,  with  the  chiefs  Mohammed 
Irolagh  and  Wuentusa. 

We  may  therefore  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we  estimate  the  whole 
number  of  the  salt  caravan  of  the  Kel-owi  of  this  year  at  two  thousand 
five  hundred  camels.  To  this  must  be  added  the  salt  which  had  gone 
to  Zinder,  and  which  I  estimate  at  about  a  thousand  camel-loads,  and 
that  which  had  been  left  in  Tasawa  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  the 
country  as  far  as  Gober,  which  I  estimate  at  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  camel-loads.     But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  country 
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of  Asben  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  more  than  ordinarily  turbulent 
state,  and  that  consequently  the  caravan  was  at  this  juncture  probably 
less  numerous  than  it  would  be  in  quiet  times. 

Being  rather  uneasy  with  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  governor  of 
the  province,  I  went  early  the  next  morning  to  Elaiji,  and  assured  him 
that  besides  some  small  things,  such  as  razors,  cloves,  and  frankincense, 
I  possessed  only  two  red  caps  to  give  to  the  governor,  and  that  I  could 
not  afford  to  contract  more  debts  by  buying  a  bernus.  The  good  old 
man  was  himself  aware  of  the  governor's  intention,  who,  he  told  me, 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  get  a  large  present  from  me,  otherwise  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  continue  my  journey.  I  wanted  to  visit  the 
town,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  under  these  circumstances,  and 
therefore  remained  in  the  encampment. 

The  governor,  who  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  a  country  house 
which  he  has  recently  built  outside  the  town,  about  noon  held  a  sort  of 
review  of  several  hundred  horsemen,  whose  horses,  in  general,  were  in 
excellent  condition.  They  were  armed  with  a  straight  sword  hanging 
on  the  left,  a  long  heavy  spear  for  thrusting,  and  a  shield,  either  of  the 
same  description  as  that  of  the  Tuarek,  of  oblong  shape,  made  of  the 
hide  of  the  large  antelope  (Leucoryx),  or  else  of  bullock's  or  elephant's 
hide,  and  forming  an  immense  circular  disc  of  about  five  feet  in 
diameter ;  some  of  them  wore  also  the  dagger  at  the  left  arm,  while  I 
counted  not  more  than  four  or  five  muskets.  Their  dress  was  pictur- 
esque, and  not  too  flowing  for  warlike  purposes,  the  large  shirt,  or 
shirts  (for  they  generally  wear  two),  being  fastened  round  the  breast 
with  an  Egyptian  shawl  with  a  red  border  ;  and  even  those  who  were 
dressed  in  a  bernus  had  it  wound  round  their  breasts.  Most  of  them 
wore  black  "  rawani,"  or  shawls,  round  their  faces,  a  custom  which  the 
Fellani  of  H&usa  have  adopted  from  the  Tuarek  merely  on  account  of 
its  looking  warlike  ;  for  they  have  no  superstitious  reason  for  covering 
the  mouth.  The  harness  of  the  horses  was  all  of  Hausa  manufacture, 
the  saddles  very  different  from  those  of  the  Tuarek  (which  seem  to 
be  identical  with  the  old  Arab  saddles).  The  stirrups  formed  a  very 
peculiar  kind  of  medium  between  the  large,  unwieldy  stirrups  of  the 
modern  Arab  and  the  small  ones  of  the  Tuarek  and  Europeans, 
the  sole  of  the  stirrup  being  long,  but  turned  down  at  both 
ends,  while  it  is  so  narrow  that  the  rider  can  only  thrust  the 
naked  foot  into  it.  I  could  not  understand  the  principle  upon  which 
this  kind  of  stirrup  is  made.  It  appeared  to  me  a  most  absurd  speci- 
men of  workmanship. 

The  Fellani  in  Katsena  have  good  reason  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  Kel-owi,  who,  in  an  underhand  way,  are  always  assisting  the 
independent  Hausa  states  of  Gober  and  Maradi  in  their  struggle,  and 
might  some  day  easily  make  common  cause  with  them  to  drive  out 
these  arrogant  intruders  from  the  conquered  provinces.  ^In  fact  they 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  attain  this  object ;  and  Annur's  policy 
is  so  well  known  to  the  Fellani  that  once  when  he  came  to  Katsena  he 
received  most  shameful  treatment  at  their  hands.  Afterwards  I  was 
visited  by  el  Wakhshi,  and  paid  him  in  return  a  visit  at  that  part  of 
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the  encampment  where  some  of  his  merchandise  was  deposited,  for  he 
himself  was  living  in  the  town.  Here  he  introduced  to  me  a  person 
who  was  very  soon  to  become  one  of  my  direst  tormentors,  the  bare 
remembrance  of  whom  is  even  now  unpleasant ;  it  was  the  haj  Bel- 
Ghet,  a  man  born  in  Tawat,  but  who  had  long  been  settled  in  Katsena, 
and  though  not  with  the  title,  yet  in  reality  holding  the  office  of  a 
"  serki-n-tur&wa." 

A  troop  of  eight  mounted  royal  musicians  (  "  masukidda-n-serki "), 
who  had  been  playing  the  whole  day  before  the  several  divisions  of  the 
"  ai'ri,"  came  likewise  to  my  tent  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and 
gratified  my  ears  with  a  performance  on  their  various  instruments. 
There  was  the  drum,  or  "ganga,"  very  much  like  our  own  instrument  of 
that  kind,  and  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  common  regimental  drum ; 
the  long  wind  instrument,  or  "  pampamme ;  "  a  shorter  one,  a  sort  of 
flute,  or  "  elgaita  ; "  *  a  sort  of  double  tambourine,  or  "  kal&ngo ;  "  a 
simple  tympanum,  or  "koso;"  a  "sort  of  double  Egyptian  darabuka, 
called  "  jojo  ;  "  and  a  small  horn,  or  "  kafo."  The  most  common  among 
them  is  the  "  jojo,"  which  in  Hausa  is  the  chief  instrument  made  use  of 
in  an  expedition,  and,  if  accompanied  by  the  voice,  is  not  disagreeable. 
With  these  various  instruments  the  well-mounted  horsemen  made  a 
pretty  good  noise  ;  but  it  was  neither  harmonious  nor  characteristic : 
to  all  this  pompous  imitative  music  I  prefer  a  few  strains  with  natural 
feeling  by  a  solitary  maim6lo.  I  was  obliged  to  reward  my  entertainers 
with  a  large  quantity  of  cloves,  as  I  had  scarcely  anything  else  left. 

I  was  rather  astonished  to  hear  that  the  Asbenawa  do  not  pay  passage- 
money  to  the  governor  according  to  the  number  of  their  camels,  but  that 
every  freeman  among  them  makes  him  a  present  of  one  kantu  of  salt. 
For  every  beast  of  burden,  be  it  pack-ox  or  donkey,  five  hundred  kurdi 
are  generally  paid. 

Thursday,  J ci7i.  23. — Having  assorted  such  a  present  as  I  could  afford, 
I  protested  once  more  to  Elaiji  that,  my  other  luggage  having  gone  on 
in  advance  to  Kano,  I  had  but  very  little  to  offer  the  governor. 

I  went  about  noon  with  my  protector  and  a  great  number  of  Asbenawa 
to  offer  the  governor  my  compliments  and  my  present.  Sitting  down 
under  a  tree  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  where  he  himself 
was  seated,  we  waited  a  little,  till  we  should  be  called  into  his  presence, 
when  his  brother,  who  held  the  office  of  ghaladima,  came  to  us — a  man 
of  immense  corpulency,  resembling  a  eunuch.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the 
cut  of  his  face,  his  aquiline  nose  and  rather  light  colour,  and  the  little 
goatlike  beard  which  ornamented  his  chin  could  expose  him  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  a  Pullo  or  Ba-Fellanchi.f  He  wanted  to  treat  my 
business  apart  from  that  of  Elaiji,  who,  however,  declared  that  he  had 
come  only  for  my  sake.  While  the  fat  ghaladima  was  returning  to 
inform  his  brother  of  what  he  had  heard,  a  troop  of  well-mounted  Kel- 
esarar  (who,   as  I  was  told,  are  settled  at  present  in  the  province  of 

*  All  sorts  of  wind  instruments,  the  flute  included,  are  called  by  the 
Hausa  people  "bushe-bushe,"  from  which  word  the  Fellani-n-Hausa  have 
formed  "  fufefufeji." 

f  This  is  the  only  correct  Hausa  form  for  the  singular  of  Fellani. 
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Katsena)  came  up  at  full  speed.  It  was  not  long  before  a  servant  came 
from  the  serki,  inviting  me  alone  into  his  presence. 

Mohammed  Bello  Yerima,  the  eldest  son  of  the  former  well-known 
governor,  Mallem  Ghomaro,*  was  seated  under  a  widespreading  and 
luxuriant  tamarind-tree,  dressed  simply  in  a  large  white  shirt  with  a 
black  rawani  round  his  face.  The  Asbenawa,  who  formed  a  large 
semicircle  around  him,  were  dressed  most  gaudily.  Stepping  into  the 
opening  of  the  semicircle,  I  saluted  the  governor,  telling  him  that  as  I 
and  my  companions  had  lost,  on  the  border  of  Asben,  almost  all  the 
valuable  property  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  as  the  few  things  left 
to  me  had  gone  on  to  Kan6,  he  ought  to  excuse  me  for  being  unable  at 
the  present  moment  to  offer  him  a  present  worthy  of  his  high  position  ; 
that  it  was  my  desire  to  go  on  without  delay  to  Kano,  in  order  to 
settle  my  affairs,  and  to  proceed  to  Bornu,  where  we  expected  to 
receive  fresh  supplies,  after  which  one  of  our  party  certainly  would 
go  to  Sokoto,  in  order  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Emir  el  Mumenin. 
The  governor  answered  my  address  with  much  apparent  kindness, 
telling  me  that  I  was  now  in  his  "imana,"  or  under  his  protection,  and 
that  he-  had  no  other  purpose  but  to  do  What  would  be  conducive  to 
my  advantage.  He  then  asked  the  news  of  my  companions,  though 
he  knew  all  about  them,  and  did  not  appear  to  take  the  least  offence  at 
Mr.  Overweg's  going  to  Maradi,  although  the  people  and  the  ruler  of 
that  place  were  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  But  things  must  not  be 
looked  upon  here  as  they  would  be  in  Europe;  for  here  people  are 
accustomed  to  see  strangers  from  the  north  pay  visits  to  all  sorts  of 
princes,  whatever  may  be  their  policy.  However,  while  he  spoke  in 
rather  friendly  terms  to  me,  and  while  my  presents  were  received 
thankfully  by  the  servants,  he  declared  to  the  people  who  were  sitting 
near  him  that  as  the  ruler  of  Bornu  had  laid  hold  of  one  of  my  com- 
panions, and  that  of  Maradi  of  the  other,  he  should  be  a  fool  if  he 
were  to  let  me  pass  out  of  his  hands.  I  therefore  took  leave  of  him 
with  no  very  light  heart. 

My  present  consisted  of  two  fine  red  caps,  a  piece  of  printed  calico 
which  I  had  bought  in  Murzuk  for  four  Spanish  dollars,  but  which  was 
of  a  pattern  not  much  liked  in  Sudan,  an  English  razor  and  scissors, 
one  pound  of  cloves,  another  of  frankincense,  a  piece  of  fine,  soap,  and 
a  packet  of  English  needles.  Though  it  certainly  was  not  a  very 
brilliant  present,  yet,  considering  that  I  did  not  want  anything  from  him, 
it  was  quite  enough  ;  but  the  fact  was  that  he  wanted  something  more 
from  me,  and  therefore  it  was  not  sufficient. 

Early  the  following  morning,  while  it  was  still  dark,  a  servant  of  the 
governor  came  with  Elaiji  to  my  tent,  requesting  me  to  stay  voluntarily 
behind  the  caravan.  Though  this  would  have  been  the  best  plan,  had  I 
known  that  the  governor  had  set  his  heart  upon  keeping  me  back,  yet 
I  could  not  well  assent  to  it,  as  I  had  nothing  at  all  with  me,  not  even 
sufficient  to  keep  me  and  my  people  for  a  short  time  from  starving.  I 
therefore  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  stay  behind,  and 

*  The  Fiilbe  generally  change  the  ain  into  ghain,  and  therefore  say 
Ghomaro  instead  of  Omaro. 
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prepared  to  go  on  with  the  caravan  which  was  setting  out.  This,  how- 
ever, Elaiji  would  not  allow  me  to  do,  but  while  all  the  divisions  of  the 
ai'ri  started  one  after  the  other,  he  himself  remained  behind  with  several 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  caravan,  till  Haj  Bel-Ghet  came  and  an- 
nounced that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  the  town,  there  to  await 
the  decision  of  the  governor.  Seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  but 
to  obey,  and  having  in  vain  shown  my  letter  of  recommendation  from 
the  Sultan  of  Agades,  from  which,  as  I  had  feared  from  the  beginning, 
nothing  was  inferred  but  that  1  had  been  directly  forwarded  by  him 
to  the  Governor  of  Katsena  in  order  to  see  me  safe  to  Sokoto,  I  took 
leave  of  Elaiji,  thanking  him  and  his  friends  for  their  trouble,  and 
followed  Bel-Ghet  and  his  companion  Musa  into  the  town. 

The  immense  mass  of  the  wall,  measuring  in  its  lower  part  not  less 
than  thirty  feet,  and  its  wide  circumference,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  me.  The  town  (if  town  it  may  be  called)  presented  a  most 
cheerful  rural  scene,  with  its  detached  light  cottages,  and  its  stubble- 
fields  shaded  with  a  variety  of  fine  trees  ;  but  I  suspect  that  this  ground 
was  not  entirely  covered  with  dwellings  even  during  the  most  glorious 
period  of  Katsena.  We  travelled  a  mile  and  a  half  before  we  reached 
the  "  zinsere,"  a  small  dwelling  used  by  the  governor  as  a  place  of 
audience — on  account,  as  it  seems,  of  a  splendid  widespreading  fig-tree 
growing  close  to  it,  and  forming  a  thick  shady  canopy  sufficient  for  a 
large  number  of  people. 

I,  however,  was  conducted  to  the  other  side  of  the  building,  where  a 
quadrangular  chamber  projects  from  the  half-decayed  wall,  and  had 
there  to  wait  a  long  time,  till  the  governor  came  into  town  from  his 
new  country  seat.  Having  at  last  arrived,  he  called  me,  and,  thanking 
me  for  remaining  with  him,  he  promised  that  I  should  be  well  treated 
as  his  guest,  and  that  without  delay  a  house  should  be  placed  at  my 
disposal.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  and  had  much  in  his  manners 
and  features  which  made  him  resemble  an  actor ;  and  such  he  really  is, 
and  was  still  more  so  in  his  younger  days. 

Taking  leave  of  him  for  the  present,  I  followed  Bel-Gh6t  to  my 
quarters ;  but  we  had  still  a  good  march  to  make,  first  through  detached 
dwellings  of  clay,  then  leaving  the  immense  palace  of  the  governor  on 
our  left,  and  entering  what  may  be  strictly  called  the  town,  with  con- 
nected dwellings.  Here  I  was  lodged  in  a  small  house  opposite  the 
spacious  dwelling  of  Bel-Ghet ;  and  though  on  first  entering  I  found 
it  almost  insupportable,  I  soon  succeeded  in  making  myself  tolerably 
comfortable  in  a  clean  room  neatly  arranged.  It  seemed  to  have  once 
formed  the  snug  seat  for  a  well-furnished  harim ;  at  least  the  dark 
passages  leading  to  the  interior  could  not  be  penetrated  by  a  stranger's 
eye.  We  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  our  quarters  when  the 
governor  sent  me  a  ram  and  two  ox-loads  of  corn — one  of  "  dawa,"  and 
the  other  of  "g6ro."  But  instead  of  feeling  satisfied  with  this  abundant 
provision,  we  were  quite  horrified  at  it,  as  I  with  my  three  people  might 
have  subsisted  a  whole  year  on  the  corn  sent  us ;  and  we  began  to  have 
uneasy  forebodings  of  a  long  detention.  Indeed,  we  suspected,  and  were 
confirmed  in  our  suspicion  by  the  statements  of  several  people,  that 
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it  was  the  governor's  real  intention  to  forward  me  directly  to  Sokoto, 
a  circumstance  which  alienated  from  me  my  servants— even  the  faithful 
Mohammed  el  Gatroni,  who  was  much  afraid  of  going  there. 

However,  my  new  protector,  Bel-Ghet,  did  not  leave  me  much  time 
for  reflection,  but  soon  came  back  to  take  me  again  to  the  governor. 
Having  sat  awhile  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  tree,  we  were  called  into  his 
audience-room,  which  was  nothing  more  than  the  round  hut  or  derne 
("  zaure  "  in  Kanuri)  which  generally  forms  the  entrance  and  passage- 
room  in  every  Pullo  establishment.  Besides  myself,  the  haj  Bel-Ghet, 
and  his  constant  companion  Musa,  there  was  also  the  wealthy  merchant 
Haj  Wali,  whom  I  had  seen  in  Tasawa,  when  he  tried  to  persuade  me 
to  follow  the  men  sent  to  take  me  to  Zinder,  while  he  now  sought  to 
represent  the  governor  of  Katsena  as  the  greatest  man  in  all  Negroland, 
and  the  best  friend  I  could  have.  The  governor  soon  began  to  display 
his  talent  as  an  actor,  and  had  the  unfortunate  letter  from  the  Sultan 
of  Agades  read,  interpreted,  and  commented  upon.  According  to  the 
sagacious  interpretation  of  these  men,  the  purport  of  the  letter  was  to 
recommend  me  expressly  to  this  governor  as  a  fit  person  to  be  detained 
in  his  company.  All  my  representations  to  the  effect  that  my  friend 
'Abd  el  Kader  had  recommended  me  in  exactly  the  same  terms  to  the 
governors  of  Daura  and  Kan6,  and  that  I  had  forwarded  a  letter  from 
Agades  to  the  Emir  el  Mumenin,  in  Sokoto,  informing  him  that  as  soon 
as  we  had  received  new  supplies  from  the  coast  one  of  us  at  least  would 
certainly  pay  him  a  visit,  which  under  present  circumstances,  robbed 
and  destitute  as  we  were,  we  could  not  well  do,  were  all  in  vain ;  he 
had  an  answer  for  every  objection,  and  was  impudent  enough  to  tell  me 
that  a  message  had  been  received  from  Mar&di,  soliciting  me  to  go 
thither;  that  as  Bornu  had  laid  hold  of  one  of  my  companions,  and 
Maradi  of  the  other,  so  he  would  lay  hold  of  me,  but  of  course  only  in 
order  to  become  my  benefactor  ("  se  al  kh£re  ").  Seeing  that  reply  was 
useless,  and  that  it  was  much  better  to  let  this  lively  humourist  go 
through  his  performance,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  the  end  of  the 
comedy,  I  took  leave  of  him,  and  returned  to  my  quarters. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  governor  sent  for  Mohammed,  who  could 
scarcely  be  expected,  with  his  fiery  and  inconsiderate  behaviour,  to 
improve  the  state  of  things ;  and  as  the  governor's  dwelling  was  a  good 
way  off,  I  was  obliged  to  allow  him  to  go  armed  with  a  pair  of  pistols, 
which  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  our  host,  who  complained  bitterly 
that  while  all  the  petty  chiefs  had  received  from  us  such  splendid 
presents,  he,  the  greatest  man  in  Negroland,  had  got  nothing. 
Mohammed  having  told  him  that  the  pistols  belonged  to  me,  he  wanted 
me  to  present  them  to  him;  but  this  I  obstinately  refused,  as  I  was 
convinced  that  the  whole  success  of  our  further  proceedings  depended 
on  our  firearms. 

I  was  rather  glad  when  el  Wakhshi  called  upon  me  the  following 
morning,  as  I  trusted  he  might  help  me  out  of  the  scrape.  After  con- 
versing with  him  about  my  situation,  I  went  out  with  him  to  stroll  about 
the  town.  We  had  gone,  however,  but  a  little  way  when  Bel-Ghet  saw 
us,  and  reprimanded  me  severely  for  going  out  without  asking  his 
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permission.  Growing  rather  warm  at  such  humiliating  treatment,  I  told 
him,  in  very  plain  terms,  that  as  long  as  the  governor  refrained  from 
posting  soldiers  before  my  door  I  would  regard  myself  as  a  free  man, 
and  at  liberty  to  go  where  I  chose.  Seeing  that  he  could  not  wreak  his 
anger  directly  upon  me,  he  tried  to  do  it  indirectly,  by  reprimanding  my 
companion  for  going  about  with  this  "k&fer,"  and  confirming  the 
"kafer"  in  his  refractoriness  against  the  will  of  the  Sultan.  Not 
feeling  much  honoured  with  the  title  thus  bestowed  on  me,  I  told  him 
that  as  yet  nobody  in  the  whole  town  had  insulted  me  with  that  epithet, 
but  that  he  alone  had  the  insolence  to  apply  it.  When  the  miserable 
fellow  saw  me  irritated  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  though  well 
versed  in  the  Kurdn,  he  had  been  entirely  unaware  of  the  meaning  of 
"  kafer,"  and  begged  me  to  give  him  full  information  about  the  relations 
of  the  English  to  the  various  Mohammedan  states.  When  I  came  to 
speak  about  Morocco  he  interrupted  me,  as,  being  a  native  of  Gurara, 
he  might  be  presumed  to  know  the  relations  of  those  countries  better 
than  1  did ;  and  he  insisted  that  the  English  were  not  on  good  terms 
with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  and  were  not  allowed  to  visit  F&s  (Fez). 
I  then  declared  to  him  that  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more  unmistakable 
proof  of  the  friendly  relations^  existing  between  the  English  and  Mula 
'Abd  e'  Rahman  than  the  present  of  four  magnificent  horses,  which  the 
latter  had  lately  sent  to  the  Queen  of  England.  He  then  confessed  that 
he  was  more  of  an  antiquarian,  and  ignorant  of  the  present  state  of 
matters ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  during  the  time  of  Mula  Ismail  it 
certainly  was  as  he  had  stated.  To  this  I  replied,  that  while  all  the 
Mohammedan  states,  including  Morocco,  had  since  that  time  declined  in 
power,  the  Christians,  and  the  English  in  particular,  had  made  immense 
steps  in  advance.  We  then  shook  hands,  and  I  left  the  poor  Moslim  to 
his  own  reflections. 

Proceeding  with  el  Wakhshi  on  our  intended  promenade,  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  scrape  into  which  he  had  almost  got  by  changing  (in  the 
dispute  with  Bel-Ghet)  the  honorary  title  of  the  latter,  "  Sultan  ben  e' 
Sult&n"  (Sultan,  son  of  Sultan),  into  that  oP'Shitan  ben  e'  Shiran  " 
(Satan,  son  of  Satan),  we  went  to  the  house  of  a  ghadamsi,  where  we 
found  several  Arab  and  native  merchants  collected  together,  and  among 
them  a  ghadamsi  who  bore  the  same  name  as  that  which,  for  more 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives,  I  had  adopted  on  these  journeys, 
namely,  that  of  'Abd  el  Kerim.  This  man  had  accompanied  'Abd  Allah 
(Clapperton)  on  his  second  journey  from  Kan6  to  Sokoto,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  attending  his  death.  He 
was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  that  "Rishar"  (Richard  Lander),  whom 
he  had  believed  to  be  a  younger  brother  of  Clapperton,  had  not  only 
successfully  reached  the  coast,  after  his  circuitous  journey  to  DanrOro, 
and  after  having  been  dragged  back  by  force  from  his  enterprising 
march  upon  Fanda,  but  had  twice  returned  from  England  to  those 
quarters  before  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  arduous  exertions. 

I  then  returned,  with  my  old  Ghadamsi  friend,  to  my  lodgings,  where 
Bel-Ghet  came  soon  after  us,  and  once  more  begged  my  pardon  for 
having  called  me  "  kafer." 
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Afterwards  el  Wakhshi  brought  me  a  loaf  of  sugar,  that  I  might 
make  a  present  of  it  to  Bel-Ghet.  On  this  occasion  he  cast  his  eyes  on 
a  small  telescope  which  I  had  bought  in  Paris  for  six  francs,  and 
begged  me  to  give  it  to  him  for  the  loaf  of  sugar  which  he  had  just  lent 
me.  I  complied  with  his  wish.  Taking  the  loaf  of  sugar  with  me,  and 
the  two  other  letters  of  the  Sultan  of  Agades,  as  well  that  addressed 
to  the  Governor  of  Daura,  as  that  to  the  Governor  of  Kan<5,  I  went  to 
Bel-Ghet,  and,  presenting  him  with  the  sugar  as  a  small  token  of  my 
acknowledgment  for  the  trouble  he  was  taking  in  my  behalf,  I  showed 
him  the  letters  as  a  proof  that  the  Sultan  of  Agades  never  intended  to 
forward  me  to  his  friend  the  Governor  of  Katsena  as  a  sort  of  "  abenchi  " 
or  a  tit-bit  for  himself,  but  that  he  acknowledged  entirely  my  liberty 
of  action,  and  really  wished  to  obtain  protection  for  me  wherever  I 
might  choose  to  go.  Bel-Ghet,  being  touched  by  the  compliments  I 
paid  him,  affected  to  understand  now  for  the  first  time  the  real  circum- 
stances of  my  case,  and  promised  to  lend  me  his  assistance  if  I  would 
bind  myself  to  return  to  Katsena  from  Bornu,  after  having  received 
sufficient  supplies  from  the  coast.  This  I  did  to  a  certain  degree, 
under  the  condition  that  circumstances  should  not  prove  unfavourable 
to  such  a  proceeding ;  indeed  I  doubted  at  that  time  very  much  whether 
I  should  be  able  to  return  this  way  again.  But  when  I  did  re-visit 
Katsena  in  the  beginning  of  1853,  with  a  considerable  supply  of 
presents,  and  met  before  the  gates  of  the  town  this  same  man,  who  had 
been  sent  to  compliment  me  on  the  part  of  the  same  governor,  it  was 
a  triumph  which  I  could  scarcely  have  expected.  The  old  man  was  on 
the  latter  occasion  almost  beside  himself  with  joy,  and  fell  upon  my 
neck  exclaiming,  over  and  over  again,  "  cAbd  el  Kerim !  'Abd  el  Kerim ! " 
while  I  told  him,  "  Here  I  am,  although  both  my  companions  have 
died  ;  I  am  come  to  fulfil  my  promise.  I  am  on  my  way  to  Sokoto, 
with  valuable  presents  for  the  Emir  el  Mumenfn." 

Leaving  Bel-Ghet  in  better  humour,  I  went  with  el  Wakhshi  to  his 
house,  where  he  treated  me  and  two  Asbenawa  with  a  dish  of  roasted 
fowl  and  dates,  after  which  I  proceeded  with  him  through  the  decayed 
and  deserted  quarter  where  the  rich  Ghadamsiye  merchants  once  lived, 
'  and  through  some  other  streets  in  a  rather  better  state,  to  the  market- 
place, which  forms  a  large  regular  quadrangle,  with  several  rows  of 
sheds,  or  runfa,  of  the  same  style  as  those  in  Tasawa,  but  much  better 
and  more  regularly  built.     Of  course  there  was  here  a  better  supply  of 
native  cotton  cloth  and  of  small  Nuremberg  wares,  in  the  market,  than 
i  in  the  former  place  ;  but  otherwise  there  was  nothing  particular,  and 
!  altogether  it  was  dull,  showing  the  state  of  decay  into  which  this  once 
I  splendid  and  busy  emporium  of  Negroland  had  fallen. 

The  most  interesting  thing  I  observed  in  the  market  were  limes,  ot 

!  tolerably  large  size  and  extremely  cheap,  and  the  beautiful  large  fruit 

i  of  the  gonda  {Carica  Papaya),  which  had  just  begun  to  ripen  ;  however, 

the  latter  was  rather  dear,  considering  the  low  price  of  provisions  in 

I  general,  a  fine  papaw  being  sold  for  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  kurdi, 

a  sum  which  may  keep  a  poor  man  from  starvation  for  five  days.     In 

Kan6   I   afterwards  saw  this  fruit  cut   into  thin  slices,  which  were 
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sold  for  one  "  uri "  (shell)  each.  Having  sat  for  a  long  time  with  el 
Wakhshi  in  a  runfa,  without  being  exposed  to  any  insult  whatever, 
though  I  was  necessarily  an  object  of  some  curiosity,  I  returned  home 
and  passed  the  evening  quietly  with  my  people,  Gajere  giving  me 
reason  all  the  time  for  the  utmost  satisfaction  with  his  faithful  and 
steadfast  behaviour.  Besides  being  sincerely  attached  to  me,  he  was 
persuaded  that  he  possessed  influence  enough  to  get  me  out  of  my 
scrape  ;  and  thus  he  informed  me,  as  a  great  secret,  that  he  had 
forwarded  a  message  to  Annur,  giving  him  full  information  of  my  case, 
and  that  in  consequence  I  might  give  myself  no  further  trouble,  but 
rely  entirely  upon  that  chiefs  assistance.  While  he  was  thus  cheering 
my  spirits  in  the  evening,  as  we  lay  round  the  fire  in  our  courtyard,  he 
frequently  repeated  the  words,  "  Kas6  mutum  dondadi  uyataso,  kadda 
kakishi  da  kummia,"  contrasting  his  own  faithfulness  with  the  faithless, 
frivolous  behaviour  of  Mohammed  el  Tunsi,  whom  he  called  "m6go 
mutum  "  (a  bad  sort  of  fellow).  But  Gaj6re  also  had  his  own  reasons 
for  not  being  so  very  angry  at  our  delay,  as  the  lean  mare  which  I  had 
hired  of  him  had  a  sore  back  and  was  in  a  rather  weak  state,  so  that 
a  little  rest  and  a  full  measure  of  corn  every  day  was  not  so  much 
amiss  for  her. 

El  Wakhshi  returned  the  same  evening,  giving  me  hope  that  I  might 
get  off  the  next  day.  However,  this  proved  to  be  empty  talk ;  for  the 
following  day  my  business  with  the  pompous  Bello  made  no  progress, 
lie  demanding  nothing  less  from  me  than  one  hundred  thousand  kurdi 
or  cowries — a  sum  certainly  small  according  to  European  modes  of 
thinking,  barely  exceeding  8/.,  but  which  I  was  quite  unable  to  raise  at 
the  time.  Bello  was  mean  enough  to  found  his  claims  upon  his  noble 
but  quite  uncalled-for  hospitality,  having  given  me,  as  he  said,  two 
rams,  two  vessels  of  honey,  and  two  loads  of  corn,  altogether  worth 
from  eleven  to  twelve  thousand  cowries  ;  and  I  now  felt  myself  fully 
justified  in  changing  his  noble  title  "  Sultan,  ben  Sultan "  into  that  of 
"  Dellal,  ben  dellal "  (Broker,  son  of  a  broker).  Even  my  old  friend 
el  Wakhshi  took  the  occasion  of  this  new  difficulty  of  mine  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  as  a  merchant,  saying  that  this  was  the  "  dawa " 
(the  curse)  attending  our  (the  English)  proceedings  against  the  slave- 
trade.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  merchants  of  Ghadames  have 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  Tunis, 
without  being  compensated  for  this  loss  by  the  extension  or  increased 
security  of  legitimate  commerce.  Seeing  that  the  slave-trade  is  still 
carried  on  in  Nupe  or  Nyffi,  where,  they  are  persuaded,  the  English 
could  prevent  it  if  they  would,  and  that  it  is  there  carried  on  not  by 
Mohammedans  but  by  Christians,  they  have  plausible  grounds  for  being 
angry  with  the  English  nation. 

I  had  a  highly  interesting  discussion  with  my  old  fanatical  friend  Bel- 
Ghet.  It  seems  that  after  I  had  protested  against  his  calling  me  "  kafer  " 
the  other  day,  he  had  held  a  consultation  on  this  subject  with  some 
people  of  his  own  faith  ;  and  his  zeal  being  thus  revived,  he  returned 
to-day  to  urge  the  point.  He  began  with  questioning  me  about  the 
different  nations  that  professed  Christianity,  and  which  among  theiq 
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were  the  "  kofar  ; "  for  some  of  them,  he  was  quite  sure,  were,  and 
deserved  to  be,  so  called.  I  replied  that  the  application  of  the  word 
depended  on  the  meaning  attached  to  it,  and  that  if  he  understood  by 
the  word  kafer  anybody  who  doubted  of  the  mission  of  Mohammed,  of 
course  a  great  many  Christians  were  kofar ;  but  if,  with  more  reason,  he 
called  by  this  name  only  those  who  had  no  idea  of  the  unity  of  God, 
and  venerated  other  objects  besides  the  Almighty  God,  that  it  could 
then  be  applied  only  to  a  few  Christians,  particularly  to  those  of  the 
Greek,  and  to  the  less  enlightened  of  the  Catholic  Church,  though  even 
these  venerated  the  crucifix  and  the  images  rather  as  symbols  than  as 
idols.  But  I  confessed  to  him  that,  with  regard  to  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Being,  Islam  certainly  was  somewhat  purer  than  the  creeds  of 
most  of  the  Christian  sects ;  and  I  acknowledged  that,  just  at  the  time 
when  Mohammed  appeared,  Christianity  had  sunk  considerably  below 
the  level  of  its  pristine  purity.  The  old  man  went  away  pleased  with 
what  I  had  told  him,  and  swore  that  he  would  not  again  call  the 
English  kofar,  but  that,  with  my  permission,  he  would  still  apply  that 
name  to  the  "  M6sko  "  (the  Russians). 

In  the  afternoon  his  son,  a  man  of  about  five  and  thirty,  came  to 
visit  me,  accompanied  by  a  sherif  from  Yeman,  who  had  been  to 
Bombay,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  English  ;  he  was  now  on 
his  way  to  Timbuktu,  in  order  to  vindicate  iii«  right  of  inheritance  to  the 
property  of  a  wealthy  merchant  who  had  die-i  there.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  unsuccessful ;  and  when  I  reached  Timbuktu  in  September, 
1853,  he  had  left  it  some  time  previously  with  broken  spirits  and  in 
great  distress.  He  perished  on  his  way  home.  He  was  an  amiable 
and  intelligent  man,  and  visited  me  several  times.  From  him  and 
his  companion  I  received  intimation  of  a  large  "  Christian  book,"  bound 
in  leather,  with  edges  and  lock  made  of  metal,  111  the  possession  of  a 
Pullo  or  Ba-Fellanchi  in  the  town ;  but  no  one  could  tell  me  whether 
it  was  manuscript  or  print,  and  although  I  offered  to  pay  for  a  sight  of 
it,  I  never  succeeded  in  my  object.  It  might  be  one  of  those  heavy 
books  which  Clapperton,  when  dying,  told  Lander  rather  to  leave 
behind  than  take  with  him  to  England. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  28. — I  at  length  succeeded  in  arranging  matters  with 
the  governor.  Early  in  the  morning  I  sent  Mohammed  to  el  Wakhshi 
in  order  to  try  and  settle  the  business,  telling  him  that  I  was  ready  to 
make  any  possible  sacrifice  ;  and  he  sent  me  a  bernus  for  fifty-two 
thousand  kurdi.  While  I  was  hesitating  about  contracting  a  new  debt 
of  such  magnitude  (in  my  poor  circumstances),  Bel-Gh6t,  who  evidently 
feared  that  if  I  gave  one  large  present  to  the  governor,  he  himself 
would  get  nothing,  intimated  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  choose 
several  small  articles.  El  Wakhshi  therefore  procured  a  caftan  of  very 
common  velvet,  a  carpet,  a  sedriye  or  close  waistcoat,  and  a  shawl, 
which  altogether  did  not  exceed  the  price  of  thirty-one  thousand  kurdi ;  so 
that  I  saved  more  than  twenty  thousand.  In  order,  however,  to  give 
to  the  whole  a  more  unpremeditated,  honorary,  and  professional  appear- 
ance, I  added  to  it  a  pencil,  a  little  frankincense,  and  two  strong  doses 
of  Epsom  salts. 
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While  Bel-Ghet  was  engaged  in  negotiating  peace  for  me  with  the 
eccentric  governor,  I  went  with  el  Wakhshi  and  Gajgre  to  the  market, 
and  thence  proceeded  with  the  latter,  who,  stout  and  portly,  strode 
before  me  with  his  heavy  spear,  like  a  stately  bodyguard  or  "kavas," 
to  the  house  of  Manzo,  an  agent  of  Masawaji,  who  always  lives  here, 
and  paid  him  our  compliments.  Passing  then  by  the  house  of  the 
Sultan  of  Agades  ("  gida-n-serki-n-Agades  "),  who  occasionally  resides 
here,  we  went  to  the  "  kofan  Guga "  (the  north-western  gate  of  the 
town),  which  my  companion  represented  to  me  as  belonging  entirely  to 
the  Asbenawa ;  for  as  long  as  Katsena  formed  the  great  emporium  of 
this  part  of  Africa  the  airi  used  to  encamp  in  the  plain  outside  this 
gate.  The  wall  is  here  very  strong  and  high,  at  least  from  without, 
where  the  height  is  certainly  not  less  than  from  five  and  thirty  to  forty 
feet,  while  in  the  interior  the  rubbish  and  earth  has  accumulated  against 
it  to  such  a  degree  that  a  man  may  very  easily  look  over  itj,  the  conse- 
quence is  that  during  the  rains  a  strong  torrent,  formed  here,  rushes  out 
of  the  gate.  On  the  outside  there  is  also  a  deep,  broad  ditch.  We 
returned  to  our  lodging  by  way  of  the  "marina"  and  the  market,  both 
of  which  places  were  already  sunk  in  the  repose  and  silence  of  night. 

I  had  scarcely  re-entered  my  dark  quarters,  when  Bel-Ghet  arrived, 
telling  me  that  the  governor  dicT  not  want  my  property  at  all ;  however, 
to  do  honour  to  my  present,  he  would  condescend  to  keep  the  caftan 
and  the  carpet,  but  he  sent  me  back  the  sedriye  and  the  shawl — of 
course  to  be  given  as  a  present  to  his  agent  and  commissioner,  my  noble 
friend  from  Gurara.  Tlje  governor,  however,  was  anxious  to  obtain  some 
more  medicines  from  me.  He  at  the  same  time  promised  to  make  me  a 
present  of  a  horse.  Although  I  had  but  a  small  store  of  medicines  with 
me,  I  chose  a  few  powders  of  quinine,  of  tartar-emetic,  and  of  acetate 
of  lead,  and  gave  him  a  small  bottle  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum, 
while  it  was  arranged  that  on  the  following  morning  I  should  explain  to 
the  governor  himself  the  proper  use  of  these  medicines. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  I  proceeded  with  Bel-Gh6t,  to  whose 
swollen  eye  I  had  successfully  applied  a  lotion,  and  whose  greediness 
I  had  satisfied  with  another  small  present  on  the  way  to  the  "  zinsere." 
He  wished  to  show  me  the  interior  of  the  immense  palace,  or  the  "fa-da ; " 
but  he  could  not  obtain  access  to  it,  and  I  did  not  see  it  till  on  my 
second  visit  to  Katsena. 

Bello  received  me  in  his  private  apartment,  and  detained  me  for 
full  two  hours  while  I  gave  him  complete  information  about  the  use  of 
the  medicines.  He  wanted,  besides,  two  things  from  me,  which  I  could 
not  favour  him  with — things  of  a  very  different  character,  and  the  most 
desired  by  all  the  princes  of  Negroland.  One  of  these  was  a  "magani- 
n-alguwa"  (a  medicine  to  increase  his  conjugal  vigour)  ;  the  other,  some 
rockets,  as  a  "  magani-n-yaki "  (a  medicine  of  war),  in  order  to  frighten 
his  enemies. 

Not  being  able  to  comply  with  these  two  modest  wishes  of  his,  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  convincing  him  of  my  goodwill ;  and  he  remained 
incredulous  to  my  protestations  that  we  had  intentionally  not  taken 
such  things  as  rockets  with  us,  as  we  were  afraid  that  if  we  gave  such 
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a  thing  to  one  prince,  his  neighbour  might  become  fiercely  hostile  to  us. 
But  he  remarked  that  he  would  keep  such  a  gift  a  secret.  I  was  very 
glad  he  did  not  say  a  word  more  about  the  pistols ;  but  in  order  to  give 
me  a  proof  that  he  knew  how  to  value  fine  things,  he  showed  me  the 
scissors  and  razor  which  I  had  given  him  the  other  day,  for  which  he 
had  got  a  sheath  made,  and  wore  them  constantly  at  his  left  side.  He 
then  told  me  he  would  make  me  a  present  of  an  "abi-n-hawa"  (some- 
thing to  mount  upon),  intimating  already  by  this  expression  that  it  would 
not  be  a  first-rate  horse,  as  I  had  not  complied  with  his  heart's  desire, 
but  that  it  would  be  furnished  with  saddle  and  harness,  and  that  besides 
he  would  send  me  a  large  "  h&kkori-n-giwa "  (an  elephant's  tooth)  to 
Kan6.  This  latter  offer  I  declined,  saying  that,  though  my  means  were 
very  small  at  present,  I  did  not  like  to  turn  merchant.  He  reminded 
me  then  of  my  promise  to  return;  and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends. 
Notwithstanding  the  injustice  of  every  kind  which  he  daily  commits,  he 
has  some  sentiment  of  honour ;  and  feeling  rather  ashamed  for  having 
given  me  so  much  trouble  for  nothing,  as  he  was  aware  that  it  would 
become  known  to  all  his  fellow-governors,  and  probably  even  to  his 
liege  lord,  the  Emir  el  Mumenin,  he  was  anxious  to  vindicate  his 
reputation.  It  was  from  the  same  motive  that  he  begged  me  most 
urgently  not  to  tell  anybody  that  I  had  made  him  the  presents  here, 
adding,  that  he  would  afterwards  say  that  he  had  received  them  from 
me  from  Kan6. 

Having  returned  home,  I  thankfully  received  the  compliments  which 
were  made  me  from  different  quarters  on  account  of  the  fortunate  issue 
of  my  affair  with  this  "munafeki,"  or  evil-doer;  and  although  the  horse, 
which  was  not  brought  till  next  morning  after  we  had  been  waiting  for 
it  a  long  while,  proved  rather  ill-looking  and  poor,  being  scarcely  worth 
more  than  ten  thousand  kurdl,  or  four  dollars,  and  though  the  saddle 
was  broken  and  harness  wanting  altogether,  I  was  quite  content,  and 
exulted  in  my  good  fortune.  But  before  leaving  this  once  most  important 
place  I  shall  try  to  give  a  short  historical  sketch  of  its  past,  and  an 
outline  of  its  present  state, 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HXUSA.— HISTORY  AND   DESCRIPTION   OF   KATSENA. — ENTRY  INTO 
KAN  6. 

In  order  to  render  intelligible  the  anterior  history  of  Katsena,  it  will  be 

necessary  to  enter  into  some  preliminary  explanation  respecting  the 

whole  country  of  Hausa.     The  name  Hausa  was  unknown,  as  it  seems, 

to  Leo  Africanus ;  else  instead  of  saying  that  the  inhabitants  of  Zaria, 

Katsena,  and  Kano  spoke  the  language  of  G6ber,  he  would  have  said 

that  they  spoke  the  Hausa  language.     But  we  have  no  right  to  conclude 

from  this  circumstance  that  the  practice  of  giving  the  name  Hausa,  not 
.......      ..     ..  l8 
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only  to  the  widely  diffused  language,  but  also  to  the  countries  colk 
tively  in  which  it  prevails,  is  later  than  Leo's  time ;  on  the  contrary, 
must  acknowledge  the  improbability  of  such  an  assumption.  It  is  tn 
that,  with  the  faint  light  available,  we  are  unable  to  discern  quit 
distinctly  how  the  Hausa  nation  originated ;  but  we  may  positivel 
assert  that  it  was  not  an  indigenous  nation,  or  at  least  that  it  did  not 
occupy  its  present  seat  from  very  ancient  times,  but  that  it  settled  in  the 
country  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  As  to  one  of  the  associated 
states,  and  the  most  prominent  and  noble  amongst  them  (I  mean  Gober), 
we  know  positively  that  in  ancient  times  it  occupied  tracts  situated 
much  further  north  j*  and  I  have  been  assured  that  the  name  Hausa 
also  proceeded  from  the  same  quarter — an  opinion  which  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  affinity  of  that  language  with  the  Tem&shight.f 
Whether  the  name  was  originally  identical  with  the  word  "  Ausa," 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  used  by  the  Western  Tuarek  and  the 
people  of  Timbuktu  to  denote  the  country  on  this  the  northern  side 
of  the  Great  River,  in  opposition  to  "  Gurma,"  the  country  on  its 
southern  side,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Sultan  Bello's  statement  that  the  Hausa  people  originated  from  a 
Bornu  slave,  deserves  very  little  credit.  It  is  to  be  considered  as 
merely  expressive  for  his  contempt  for  the  effeminate  manners  of  the 
H£usa  people  in  his  time.  But  their  language,  though  it  has  a  few 
words  in  common  with  the  Kanuri,  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  it, 
as  well  in  its  vocabulary  as  in  its  grammar.  What  B6llo  says  may  be 
correct  in  a  certain  sense  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Kan6,  which 
indeed  seems  to  consist,  for  the  greater  part,  of  Bornu  elements,  though 
in  course  of  time  the  people  have  adopted  the  H&usa  language  ;  and  this 
may  be  the  case  also  with  other  provinces,  the  original  population  having 
been  more  nearly  related  to  the  Manga-Bornu  stock.  The  name  "Bawu," 
which  occurs  in  the  mythical  genealogy  of  the  Hdusa  people  as  that  of 
the  ancestor  of  most  of  the  Hausa  states,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be 
a  mere  personification  representing  the  state  of  slavery  in  which  the 
nation  formerly  existed ;  the  name  for  slave  in  the  Hausa  language  is 
Mwa,  not  baAvu.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  this  personage  is  said 
to  be  the  son  of  Karbagari,  whose  name  evidently  implies  "  the  taking 
of  a  town,"  and  might  be  derived  from  the  capture  of  the  town  of  Biram, 
which  is  universally  represented  as  the  oldest  seat  of  the  Hausa  people, 
a  tradition  which  is  attested  by  a  peculiar  usage  even  at  the  present 
day.  This  town  of  Biram  is  situated  between  Kano  and  Khadeja,  and 
is  often  called  "  Biram-ta-ghabbes,"  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
more  westerly  town  of  the  same  name.     Biram,  the  personification  of 

*  See  above,  ch.  xv. 

•j-  There  is  evidently  some  relation  between  the  Hausa,  the  Berber,  and 
the  Coptic  languages,  not  in  the  general  vocabularies,  but  chiefly  in  the 
demonstratives,  such  as  "me,"  "hakka,"  and  the  prepositions,  such  as 
"na,"  "da,"  "  ga,"  "  daga,"  "gare."  See  the  excellent  analysis  of  the 
Berber  language  by  Newman,  in  "  Zeitschrift  fur  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes," 
vol.  vii.  a.  1845,  pp.  268,  277,278;  (on  the  feminine  forms  "  ita,"  "ta,") 
pp.  282  291,  296.     Many  more  specimens,  however,  may  now  be  added. 
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this  town,  is  said  to  have  been,  by  his  grandson,  Bawu  (the  son  of 
Karbagari),  the  progenitor  of  the  six  other  Hausa  states  (likewise  per- 
sonified) :  viz.  Katsena  and  Zegzeg,  who  are  represented  as  twins ; 
Kano  and  Ran6,  another  pair  of  twins  ;  Gober  and  Daura.  However, 
it  seems  almost  universally  acknowledged  that  of  all  these  children 
Daura  was  the  eldest.* 

More  important  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  and  confirming  what 
has  been  said  above,  appears  to  be  the  statement  that  the  mother  of 
these  children  belonged  to  the  Deggara  or  Diggera,  a  Berber  tribe  at 
present  established  to  the  north  of  Muniyo,  and  once"  very  powerful. 
Blram,  Daura,  Gober,  Kan6,  Rano,  Katsena,  and  Zegzeg,  are  the  well- 
known  original  seven  H&usa  states,  the  "  Hdusa  b6koy"  (the  seven 
Hausa),  while  seven  other  provinces  or  countries,  in  which  the  H&usa 
language  has  spread  to  a  great  extent,  although  it  is  not  the  language 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  are  called  jocosely  "  b&nza  b6koy  "  (the 
upstart,  or  illegitimate);  these  are  Zanfara,  K6bbi,  Nupe  or  Nyffi, 
Gwari,  Yauri,  Y6ruba  or  Y&riba,  and  Kororofa. 

As  for  the  six  children  of  Bawu,  they  are  said  to  have  had  each  his 
share  assigned  to  him  by  his  father  in  the  following  way :  Gober  was 
appointed  the  "  serki-n-y&ki "  (the  war-chief),  in  order  to  defend  his 
brethren,  Kano  and  Ran6  being  made  "  s&raki-n-baba  "  (the  ministers 
of  the  "  marina,"  that  peculiar  emblem  of  the  industry  of  Hausa),  and 
Katsena  and  Daura  "  s&raki-n-k&swa  "  (the  ministers  of  intercourse  and 
commerce),  while  Zegzeg  is  said  to  have  been  obliged  to  provide  his 
brethren  with  those  necessary  instruments  of  social  life  in  these  regions, 
namely,  slaves,  becoming  the  "  serki-n-bayV'  Ran6,  which  at  present 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  though  it  is  still  a  considerable  place,  situated 
south-west  from  Kan6,  was  originally,  like  each  of  the  other  towns,  the 
capital  of  an  independent  territory,  though  not  mentioned  hitherto  by 
any  traveller  who  has  spoken  of  H&usa. 

If  we  credit  Leo's  description,  we  must  conclude  that  when  he 
visited  these  regions,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era, 
there  was  no  capital  in  the  province  of  Katsena,  the  whole  country  being 
inhabited  in  "piccoli  casali  fatti  a  guisa  di  capanne."  For  with  respect 
to  later  events,  which  happened  after  he  had  left  the  country,  and  while 
he  was  writing  his  description,  very  imperfect  information  appears  to 
have  reached  him.  Now,  the  list  of  the  kings  of  Katsena,  from  a 
remote  period,  is  still  tolerably  well  preserved,  together  with  the  length 
of  their  respective  reigns ;  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt 
their  general  accuracy,  as  the  history  of  the  state  has  been  in  writing  at 
least  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era,  and  we  have 

*  It  is  also  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  Daura  claims  the  glory  of  having 
had  an  apostle  of  its  own,  Mohammed  'AH  el  Baghdadi ;  and  with  this  fact 
the  circumstance,  that  the  holy  place  which  I  noticed  on  my  tour  from  Tin- 
tellust  to  Agades  is  called  by  some  "  msid  Sfdi  Baghdadi,"  may  probably  be 
connected.  Whether  Daura  be  identical  with  el  Bekri's  Daur,  or  Daw,  is 
a  question  of  some  importance,  since,  if  it  really  be  so,  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  a  considerable  place  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  I  prefer  not  to 
enter  here  upon  the  slippery  ground  of  comparative  geography. 
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something  to  control  this  list,  and  to  connect  it  with  facts  gleaned  from 
other  quarters.  This  regards  the  period  of  the  reign  of  the  king  Ibrahim 
Maji,  who,  as  we  know,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  famous  Tawati 
Mohammed  ben  'Abd  el  Kerim  ben  Maghili,  the  friend  and  contem- 
porary, as  I  have  said  above,  *  of  the  great  encyclopaedist  Abu  '1  Fadhl 
Jelal  e'  din  'Abd  e'  Rahman  el  Khodairi  e'  Soyuti,  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  E'  Sheikh  e'  Soyuti ;  and  his  connection  with  the 
King  of  Katsena  we  are  able  to  fix  with  tolerable  certainty  by  his 
relation  to  the  SGnghay  king  Is-hak,  who  is  said  to  have  excited  his 
severest  indignation  by  refusing  to  punish  the  people  who  had  murdered 
his  son  in  G6g6.t  And  although  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  ruin 
of  the  S6nghay  empire,  and  the  rise  of  that  of  Katsena,  was  the 
consequence  of  this  holy  man's  curse,  nevertheless  we  are  justified  in 
presuming  that  after  he  had  received  offence  from  the  king  Is-hak,  by 
being  refused  satisfaction,  he  began  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
the  King  of  Katsena,  a  country  then  rising  into  importance. 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  placing  Ibrahim  Maji  (the  King  of 
Katsena,  whom  the  fanatic  Moslim  converted  to  Islam)  about  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Hejra.  Now,  if  we  count  backwards  from 
this  period,  adding  together  the  years  attributed  to  each  reign,  to 
Komayo,  the  man  who  is  universally  stated  to  have  founded  Katsena,  we 
obtain  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  which  would  carry  back 
the  political  existence  of  the  state  of  Katsena  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Hejra.  In  this  computation  we  reduce  the  reign 
of  the  first  two  kings,  or  chiefs  (of  whom  Komayo  is  said  to  have  reigned 
a  hundred  years,  and  his  successor  ninety),  to  about  twenty  years  each. 
Excepting  this  little  exaggeration,  which  is  such  as  we  find  recurring  in 
the  early  history  of  almost  every  nation,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
rejecting  the  list  of  the  kings  of  this  country,  as  it  is  preserved  not  only 
in  the  memory  of  the  people,  but  even  in  written  documents,  though, 

*  Page  170. 

f  In  Timbuktu  I  was  enabled  to  peruse  a  long  letter  from  Maghili  to 
Is-hak  about  points  of  religion.  This  is  the  only  work  of  Maghili,  which  I 
was  able  to  discover  in  Negroland.  There  were  two  Songhay  kings  of  the 
name  of  Is-hak — the  first,  who  ruled  from  a.h.  946-956,  and  the  second, 
who  was  the  last  king  of  the'dynasty.  when  Gogho  or  G6g6  was  conquered 
by  the  Basha  Jodar  the  17th  Jumad  e'  thani,  999;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  first  is  meant.  "What  I  have  said  about  the  grandson  of  Maghfli's  dispute 
with  Is-hak  is  the  common  tradition  in  Negroland,  and,  I  think,  deserves 
more  confidence  than  what  M.  Cherbonneau  has  made  out  in  Constantine. 
See  Journal  Asiatique,  1855.  He  says,  "Apres  cet  horrible  massacre,  el 
Mrili  quitta  Touat  pour  s'enfoncer  dans  le  cceur  du  Soudan.  II  parcourut 
successivement  Tekra  (?  Tirka),  Kachene  et  Kanou.  Dans  les  deux  pre- 
mieres villes  il  enseigna  publiq^icment  la  science  du  Koran;  dans  l'autre  il 
fit  un  cours  de  jurisprudence.  De  la  il  passa  a  Karou  (ou  Tchiarou,  suivant 
la  prononciation  locale),  et  fut  invite  par  el  Hadj  Mohammed,  qui  en  etait  le 
gouverneur,  a  rediger  une  note  sur  differentes  questions  de  droit.  11  etait 
depuis  peu  dans  cette  ville,  lorsqu'on  vint  lui  apprendre  que  son  fils  avait 
ete  assassine  par  les  juifs  de  Touat.  II  repartit  et  mourut  presque  au 
moment  de  son  arrivee." 
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indeed,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  books  containing  a  comprehensive 
history  of  this  nation  have  been  destroyed  intentionally  by  the  Fulbe,  or 
Fellani,  since  the  conquest  of  the  country,  in  order  to  annihilate,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  national  records. 

The  dynasty  founded  by  Komayo  comprised  four  kings  in  succession, 
besides  its  founder,  namely,  Ramba,  Teryau,  Jerinnata,  and  Sanawu. 
Sanawu,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Korawu,  who  came  from  a  place  named  Yendutu,  and  founded  a  new 
dynasty  (if  we  count  backwards  from  the  time  of  Ibrahim  Maji)  about 
the  year  722  of  the  Hejra;  but,  of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  any 
exactness  in  these  dates.  Whether  Ibrahim  Maji  belonged  to  the 
same  dynasty  which  Korawu  had  founded,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
About  thirty  years  before  the  time  of  Ibrahim  Maji,  in  the  year  919 
a.h.,  or  1 513  a.d.,  occurred  that  eventful  expedition  of  the  great 
SOnghay  king  Haj  Mohammed  Askid  which  threw  all  these  countries 
into  the  greatest  confusion.  According  to  Leo,  at  that  time  Katsena 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Kano,  having  been  subjected  for  only 
a  short  time  to  the  sway  of  the  King  of  Songhay,  and  afterwards  most 
probably  to  that  of  the  energetic  and  successful  King  of  Kebbi,  who 
repulsed  the  great  Askid.  K&tsena  must  have  fallen  very  soon  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  empire  of  Bornu.  About  fifty  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Moslim  king,  a  new  dynasty 
commenced,  that  of  the  Habe,*  which,  as  it  is  unanimously  stated  to 
have  ruled  for  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years,  and  as  it  was  driven  out 
by  the  Fulbe  in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  1222,  must  have  commenced 
about  the  year  1053  (a.d.  1643).  In  this  latter  dynasty,  however,  there 
seem  to  have  been  two  factions  (or  families),  which  are  noticed  already 
in  the  preceding  dynasty,  one  of  which  was  called  Chagarana,  and  the 
other  Karyaghiw&.f  But  before  speaking  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Fulbe  and  the  Habe,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  about  the  town  of 
Katsena. 

The  town,  probably,  did  not  receive  the  name  of  the  province  till  it 
had  become  large  and  predominant ;  which  event,  if  Leo  be  correct,  we 
must  conclude  did  not  happen  much  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  of  our  era,  while  in  early  times  some  separate  villages  probably 
occupied  the  site  where,  at  a  later  period,  the  immense  town  spread 
out.  The  oldest  of  these  villages  is  said  to  have  been  Ambutey  or 
Mbutey,  where  we  must  presume  Komayo  and  his  successors  to  have 
resided.  After  G6g6  had  been  conquered  by  Mulay  Hamed,  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  and,  from  a  large  and  industrious  capital,  had 
become  a  provincial  town,  great  part  of  the  commerce  which  formerly 

*  "Habe,"  plural  of  the  singular  "Kado,"  is  a  general  term  now  applied 
by  the  Fulbe  to  the  conquered  race ;  but  in  this  instance  the  application  is 
different.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  conquerors  extended  the  meaning  of 
this  term,  which  originally  applied  only  to  one  dynasty,  to  the  whole 
conquered  nation. 

f  This  name,  in  the  corrupted  form  "  Kilinghiwa,"  Mr.  Cooley  has  con- 
nected with  the  Berbers,  in  his  excellent  little  work  on  tjie  Negroland  pf 
the  Arabs. 
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centred  there  must  have  been  transferred  to  Katsena,  although  this 
latter  place  seems  never  to  have  had  any  considerable  trade  in  gold, 
which  formed  the  staple  of  the  market  of  Gog<5.  Thus  the  town  went 
on  increasing  to  that  enormous  size,  the  vestiges  of  which  still  exist  at 
the  present  time,  although  the  quarter  actually  inhabited  comprises 
but  a  small  part  of  its  extent. 

The  town,  if  only  half  of  its  immense  area  were  ever  tolerably  well 
inhabited,  must  certainly  have  had  a  population  of  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand  souls ;  for  its  circuit  is  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  English 
miles.  At  present,  when  the  inhabited  quarter  is  reduced  to  the 
north-western  part,  and  when  even  this  is  mostly  deserted,  there  are 
scarcely  seven  or  eight  thousand  people  living  in  it.  In  former 
times  it  was  the  residence  of  a  prince,  who,  though  he  seems  never 
to  have  attained  to  any  remarkable  degree  of  power,  and  was  indeed 
almost  always  in  some  degree  dependent  on,  or  a  vassal  of,  the  King 
of  Bornu,  nevertheless  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  conspicuous 
rulers  of  Negroland.*  Every  prince  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  had 
to  forward  a  sort  of  tribute  or  present  to  Birni  Ghasreggomo,  the 
capital  of  the  B6rnu  empire,  consisting  of  one  hundred  slaves,  as  a 
token  of  his  obedience ;  but  this  being  done,  it  does  not  appear  that 
his  sovereign  rights  were  in  anyway  interfered  with.  In  fact  K&tsena, 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  of  our  era,  seems  to 
have  been  the  chief  city  of  this  part  of  Negroland,  as  well  in  com- 
mercial and  political  importance  as  in  other  respects ;  for  here  that 
state  of  civilization  which  had  been  called  forth  by  contact  with  the 
Arabs  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest  degree,  and  as  the  H&usa 
language  here  attained  the  greatest  richness  of  form  and  the  most 
refined  pronunciation,  so  also  the  manners  of  K&tsena  were  dis- 
tinguished by  superior  politeness  from  those  of  the  other  towns  of 
Hausa. 

But  this  state  of  things  was  wholly  changed,  when,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  the  year  1222  of  the  Hejra,  or  1807 
of  our  era,  the  Fulbe,  called  Fellani  by  the  Hausa,  and  Fellata  by  the 
Bornu  people,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fanaticism  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Reformer  or  Jihadi  'Othman  dan  F6diye,  and  formed  into  the 
religious  and  political  association  of  the  Jemmaa,  or,  as  they  pronounce 
it,  Jemm&ra,  succeeded  in  possessing  themselves  of  this  town.  How- 
ever, while  Kan6  fell  ingloriously,  and  almost  without  resistance,  into 
the  hands  of  Sliman  (the  Hausa  king  el  W&li  having  escaped  to  Z&ria), 
the  struggle  for  Katsena  was  protracted  and  sanguinary.  Indeed 
Mallem  Ghomaro  had  carried  on  unrelenting  war  against  the  town  for 

/  *  It  was  most  probably  a  king  of  Katsena,  whom  Makn'zi  entitled  King  of 
Afunu  (Hamaker,  Spec.  Cat.,  p.  206),  remarking  the  jealousy  with  which 
he  watched  his  wives,  although  the  name  Mastiid  which  he. gives  to  him, 
does  not  occur  in  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Katsena  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  and  does  not  even  seem  to  be  a  true  native  name.  The  power 
of  the  Prince  of  Katsena  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  (Lucas, 
Horneman)  seems  to  have  been  rather  transient,  being  based  on  the  then 
weakness  of  BornUt 
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seven  years,  before  he  at  length  reduced  it  by  famine ;  and  the  distress 
in  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  so  great  that  a  dead  "  angulu "  or 
vulture  (impure  food  which  nobody  would  touch  in  time  of  peace) 
sold  for  five  hundred  kurdf,  and  a  kadanger6  or  lizard  for  fifty.  But 
the  struggle  did  not  cease  here  ;  for  the  "Habe  "  succeeded  once  more 
in  expelling  the  conquerors  from  the  town,  without,  however,  being  able 
to  maintain  their  position,  when  Mallcm  Ghomaro  returned  with  a  fresh 


Sc.-vJe      of    G  c  o  g  rapliic  a.1     Miles 


1,  House  where  I  was  lodged  during  my  first  stay  in  Katsena  in  1851 ;  2,  House 
belonging  to  the  quarter  Doka  where  I  was  lodged  in  1853  >  3»  Tne  Zcnsere;  4,  Palace 
of  the  governor  ;  5,  Market-place  ;  6,  Old  mosque  ;  7,  Kofa-n-Giiga  ;  8,  Kofa-n-Yendiikki ; 
9,  Kofa-n-Kova ;  10,  Kofa-n-Gazubi ;  11,  Kofa-n-Kaura  ;  12,  Kofa-n-Marusa  ;  13,  Kofa-n- 
Diirdu;  14,  Koi'a-n-Samri ;  15,  A  brook  formed  by  a  spring;  16,  Former  place  of  en- 
campment of  salt  caravan. 

army.  Five  princes  of  Katsena,  one  after  the  other,  fell  in  this  struggle 
for  religious  and  national  independence  ;  and  the  Pullo  general  was 
not  quite  secure  of  his  conquest  till  after  the  total  destruction  of  the 
town  of  Dankama,  when  Magajin  Haddedu  was  slain  only  four  months 
after  his  predecessor  Mahamfidu  had  succumbed  in  Sabongari.  Even 
then  the  new  Hausa  prince  Benoni,  who  still  bore  the  title  of  "  serki-n- 
Katscna,"  did  not  lay  down  his  arms,  but  maintained  the  contest  till 
he  likewise  was  conquered  and  slain  in  Tuntuma. 
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From  this  time  the  town  declined  rapidly,  and  all  the  princip 
foreign  merchants  migrated  to  Kano,  where  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  this  constant  struggle  ;  and  even  the  AsbenaAva  transferred 
their  salt-market  to  the  latter  place,  which  now  became  the  emporium 
of  this  part  of  Negroland,  while  Katsena  retained  but  secondary  impor- 
tance as  the  seat  of  a  governor.  This  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  as  the 
situation  of  the  town  is  excellent,  and,  both  on  account  of  its  position  to 
the  various  routes  and  of  its  greater  salubrity,  is  far  preferable  to  KanO. 
However,  as  matters  stand,  unless  either  the  Fulbe  succeed  in  crushing 
entirely  the  independent  provinces  to  the  north  and  north-west  (which, 
in  the  present  weak  state  of  the  empire  of  Sokoto,  is  far  from  probable), 
or  till  the  Goberawa  and  Mariadawa,  whose  king  still  bears  the  title  of 
serki-n-K&tsena,  reconquer  this  town,  it  will  continue  to  decline  and 
become  more  desolate  every  year.  In  fact  Mohammed  B6llo,  the 
present  governor,  had  conceived  the  design  of  giving  up  this  immense 
town  altogether,  and  of  founding  a  new  residence  of  smaller  compass 
in  its  neighbourhood ;  but  his  liege  lord,  Aliyu,  the  Emir  el  Mumenin, 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  so. 

The  only  inhabited  part  of  the  town  at  present  is  the  north-west 
quarter,  although  any  one  who  should  omit  to  take  into  account  the 
population  scattered  over  the  other  parts,  principally  round  about  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  and  the  people  settled  in  the  hamlets  near 
the  gates,  would  make  a  great  mistake.  Here  it  may  be  added,  that 
most  of  the  importance  which  Katsena  has  still  preserved,  in  a  com- 
mercial aspect,  is  due  to  its  position  with  respect  to  Nupe,  with  which 
it  keeps  up  a  tolerably  lively  intercourse,  the  route  from  it  to  that 
industrious  but  most  unfortunate  country  being  practicable  even  for 
camels,  while  the  road  from  KanO  can  only  be  travelled  with  horses  and 
asses.  Almost  all  the  more  considerable  native  merchants  in  Katsena 
are  Wangarawa  (Eastern  Mandingoes). 

The  province  of  Katsena  was  formerly  far  more  extensive  than  it  is  at 
present,  but  it  has  been  curtailed,  in  order  not  to  leave  its  governor  too 
much  inducement  to  make  himself  independent.  Besides,  many  parts 
of  it,  being  much  exposed  to  the  continual  incursions  of  the  independent 
Hausawa,  have  greatly  suffered,  so  that  probably  the  population  of  the 
whole  province  does  not  now  exceed  three  hundred  thousand  souls,  ol 
whom  only  about  one-half  seem  to  pay  tribute.  Every  head  of  a  family 
has  to  pay  here  two  thousand  five  hundred  kurdi-n-kassa,  or  ground-rent, 
and  the  whole  of  the  kurdl-n-kassa  of  the  province  is  estimated  by  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  country  at  from  twenty  to  thirty 
millions ;  a  tax  of  five  hundred  kurdi  is  levied  also  on  every  slave. 
The  military  force  of  the  province  consists  of  two  thousand  horsemen, 
and  about  eight  thousand  men  on  foot,  most  of  them  archers.  Alto- 
gether the  province  of  Katsena  is  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Negroland, 
and  being  situated  just  at  the  water-parting  between  the  basin  of  the 
Tsad  and  that  of  the  Kwara,  at  a  general  elevation  of  from  twelve 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet,  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  at  once 
well  watered  and  well  drained,  the  chains  of  hills  which  diversify  its 
surface  sending  down  numerous  rapid  streams,  so  that  it  is  less  in- 
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salubrious  than  other  regions  of  this  continent.  Its  productions  are 
varied  and  rich,  though  its  elevated  situation  seems  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  cotton.  But,  on  the  other  side,  useful  trees  seem  to  be  more 
numerous  in  this  district  than  in  any  other  under  the  same  latitude ; 
and  the  ayaba  or  banana,  and  the  g6nda  or  papaya,  are  found  in  many 
favoured  spots,  while  the  dor6wa  or  Parkia,  the  ts&mia  or  tamarind, 
and  the  kadefia,  or  the  Shea  butter-tree  (Bassia  Parkii),  are  the  most 
common  trees  everywhere,  and  very  often  form  thick  clusters. 

Thursday,  Jan.  30. — I  was  extremely  glad  when,  after  a  long  delay — 
for  we  had  been  obliged  to  wait  more  than  an  hour  for  the  poor  nag 
presented  to  me  by  the  governor, — we  reached  the  south-eastern  gate 
of  the  town,  the  "  kofa-n-K&ura."  It  was  as  if  I  had  just  escaped  from 
a  prison,  and  I  drew  my  breath  deeply  as  I  inhaled  the  fresh  air  outside 
the  wall.  I  should  have,  carried  with  me  a  very  unfavourable  impression 
of  Katsena,  if  it  had  not  been  my  destiny  to  visit  this  place  again  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  ;  and  I  should  have  obtained  a  very  false 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  Fulbe,  if,  from  the  little  experience  which  I 
had  acquired  in  this  place,  I  had  formed  a  definitive  judgment  of  them. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  town  there  is  at  present  no  cultivated 
ground ;  but  the  whole  country  is  in  a  wild  state,  covered  with  brush- 
wood. What  we  saw  also  of  the  traffic  on  the  path  seemed  to  be  not 
of  a  very  peaceable  kind  ;  for  we  met  nothing  but  armed  foot  and 
horsemen  hastening  to  Katsena  on  the  news  of  the  expedition  in  course 
of  preparation  by  the  people  of  Maradi.  But  further  on,  the  aspect  of 
the  country  became  a  little  more  peaceful ;  and  after  a  march  of  three 
miles  we  passed  a  well,  where  the  women  from  a  neighbouring  village 
were  offering  for  sale  the  common  vegetables  of  the  country,  such  as 
gowaza  or  yams,  dankali  or  sweet  potatoes,  kiika,  the  leaves  of  the 
monkey  bread-tree,  dodowa  or  the  vegetable  cakes  mentioned  above, 
ground  nuts,  beans,  and  sour  milk.  Nevertheless  the  whole  country, 
with  its  few  fortified  villages,  its  little  cultivation,  and  the  thick  forests 
which  separated  the  villages  one  from  another,  left  the  impression  of  a 
very  unsettled  and  precarious  existence.  I  observed  that  brushwood, 
where  it  is  not  interrupted  by  larger  trees,  is  always  a  proof  of  cultiva- 
tion having  been  carried  on  at  no  distant  period.  In  the  midst  of  a 
wild  thicket,  which  deranged  all  my  things,  we  met  a  long  warlike-train 
of  several  hundred  horsemen,  who  perhaps  might  have  incommoded  us 
on  the  narrow  path,  if  the  strange  appearance  of  my  luggage  had  not  so 
frightened  the  horses,  that  they  rather  chose  to  carry  their  riders  through 
the  very  thickest  of  the  covert  than  to  fall  in  with  us.  Dum-palms  now 
began  to  appear ;  and  beyond  the  considerable  village  Bay,  cultivation 
became  more  extensive.  Besides  the  fan-palm,  the  dumma  and  kafia, 
and  the  immense  monkey  bread-tree,  with  its  colossal  (now  leafless) 
branches,  from  which  the  long  heavy  "  kauchi  "  were  hanging  down  on 
slender  mouse-tail  stalks,  were  the  prevalent  trees. 

By  degrees  the  country  became  more  beautiful  and  cheerful,  exhibiting 
a  character  of  repose  and  ease  which  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  province  ;  separate  comfortable  dwellings  of  cattle-breeding 
Fellani  were  spread  about,  and  the  cornfields  were  carefully  fenced 
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find  well  kept.  I  was  greatly  astonished  when  Gajere  with  a  certain, 
feeling  of  national  pride,  pointed  out  to  me  here  the  extensive  property 
of  Sidi  Ghalli  el  Haj  Annur,  the  man  whom  I  had  occasion,  in  my 
description  of  Agades,  to  mention  amongst  the  most  respectable  people 
of  that  town.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  property  is  held  in  these 
fertile  regions  by  the  Tuarek  of  Asben ;  and  to  what  consequences  this 
may  eventually  lead,  everybody  will  easily  conjecture. 

A  little  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  encamped  close  to  a 
village  called  Shibdawa,  the  celebrated  town  of  Daura  being  distant 
two  days'  march. 

Friday,  Jan.  31. — It  was  a  most  beautiful  morning ;  and  I  indulged  in 
the  feeling  of  unbounded  liberty,  and  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  aspect  of  God's  creation.  The  country  through  which  we 
passed  on  leaving  Shibd&wa,  formed  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  The  ground  was  pleasantly  undulating,  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  herbage  not  yet  entirely  dried  up  by  the  sun's  power  ; 
the  trees,  belonging  to  a  great  variety  of  species,  were  not  thrown 
together  into  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  the  forest,  but  formed  into 
beautiful  groups,  exhibiting  all  the  advantage  of  light  and  shade. 
There  was  the  kafia,  with  its  rich  dark-tinged  foliage ;  the  kadena,  or 
butter-tree,  which  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time,  exhibiting  the  freshest 
and  most  beautiful  green  ;  then  the  marke,  more  airy,  and  sending  out 
its  branches  in  more  irregular  shape,  with  light  groups  of  foliage  ; 
young  tamarind-trees  rounding  off  their  thick  crown  of  foliage  till  it 
resembled  an  artificial  canopy  spread  out  for  the  traveller  to  repose  in 
its  shade,  besides  the  gamji,  the  sheria,  the  soki'itso,  the  turawa,  and 
many  other  species  of  trees  unknown  to  me  ;  while  above  them  all,  tall 
and  slender  g6rebas  unfolded  their  fan-crowns,  just  as  if  to  protect  the 
eye  of  the  delighted  wanderer  from  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  and 
to  allow  him  to  gaze  undisturbed  on  the  enchanting  scenery  around. 
Near  the  village  Kashi  even  the  g6nda-tree,  or  Carica  Papaya,  which  is 
so  rarely  seen  in  these  quarters,  enlivened  the  scenery.  The  densely 
luxuriant  groves  seemed  to  be  the  abode  only  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
birds  of  numberless  variety  playing  and  warbling  about  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  while  the  "  serdi,"  a  large  bird  with  beautiful 
plumage  of  a  light-blue  colour,  especially  attracted  my  attention.  Now 
and  then  a  herd  of  cattle  was  seen  dispersed  over  the  rich  pasturage 
grounds,  all  of  white  colour,  and  the  bulls  provided  with  a  large  fat 
hump  or  "t6zo"  hanging  down  on  one  side.  But  in  this  delightful 
spectacle  objects  of  destruction  also  were  not  wanting,  the  poisonous 
plant  "tumnia"  starting  forth  everywhere.  Cotton  and  karasia  fields 
interrupted  the  parklike  scenery  ;  and  near  Kamri,  a  small  place  sur- 
rounded with  a  low  clay  wall,  we  were  delighted  with  the  view  of  a 
green  patch  of  low  ground  laid  out  into  beds,  and  witli  the  help  of 
a  number  of  drawbeams,  "  khattatir,"  or  "  lambuna,"  producing  wheat 
and  onions.  This  ground  too  is  only  worked  with  the  gclma  and  the 
fertana  or  small  hoe. 

Granite  rock  was  protruding  in  several  places ;  and  a  little  after  mid- 
day we  had  a  detached  range  of  hills  on  our  right  stretching  east  and 
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west.  Soon  afterwards,  near  the  village  Temma,  we  passed  a  small 
market-place  consisting  of  about  eight  sheds,  and  shaded  by  a  number 
of  wide-spreading  tamarind-trees,  where  I  was  astonished  at  the  number 
of  cattle  and  horses  assembled,  but  heard  on  inquiry  that  they  were 
not  intended  for  sale.  Further  on,  after  we  had  passed  the  fields  of 
Gog6,  plenty  of  cattle  and  goats  were  seen  browsing  everywhere  about. 
All  the  cattle  were  of  a  white,  and  all  the  goats  of  a  coffee-brown 
colour.  Having  passed  the  encampment  of  the  Tin-neggaru  or  K61- 
neggaru,  and  crossed  a  dale  fringed  with  small  fresh  patches  of  wheat, 
which  were  watered  by  way  of  the  said  "  lambuna  "  from  wells  in  the 
hollow,  we  encamped  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock  close  to  the  fence 
of  the  village  Bogo  ;  for  the  whole  country  swarms  with  thieves,  and 
great  caution  is  necessary  at  night:  the  Tin-neggaru  last  night  killed 
a  thief  who  was  attempting  to  carry  off  a  loaf  of  salt. 

Saturday i  Feb.  1. — After  a  march  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
over  clayey  ground  greatly  broken  up  by  the  rains,  we  reached  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  considerable  town  Kusada,  and  continued  along 
its  western  wall,  where  a  group  of  very  tall  and  majestic  rimis  {Bombax 
or  Eriodendron  Guineense),  though  at  present  leafless,  formed  a  most 
conspicuous  object.  It  is  very  singular  and  highly  characteristic,  that 
this  tree  (the  bentang-tree  of  Mungo  Park)  generally  grows  near  the 
principal  gate  of  the  large  towns  in  H&usa,  while  otherwise  it  is  not 
frequent,  at  least  not  the  large  full-grown  specimens;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  natives  purposely  planted  them  in  those  places  as 
a  kind  of  waymark — or  perhaps  it  may  be  a  remnant  of  their  pagan 
customs,  this  treo  being  deemed  holy  by  several  pagan  tribes.  It  is 
almost  incredible  at  what  an  immense  distance  these  supendous  trees, 
the  tallest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  may  be  seen. 

Kusada  is  a  town  of  importance,  and  is  very  little  less  than  GazaAva, 
though  not  so  thickly  inhabited ;  the  wall  of  the  town  is  in  tolerably 
good  repair,  and  the  interior  is  rich  in  trees,  making  it  look  very  cheerful 
and  comfortable.  Most  of  the  huts  consist  of  clay  walls,  with  a  thatched 
roof,  which  is  certainly  the  mode  of  architecture  best  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  the  whole  nature  of  the  country. 

When  leaving  the  south  side  of  this  town  we  were  joined  by  a  troop 
of  women  very  heavily  laden,  each  carrying  upon  the  head  from  six  to  ten 
enormous  calabashes  filled  with  various  articles :  but  they  did  not  prove 
to  be  agreeable  company ;  for  not  being  able  to  walk  steadily  for  any 
length  of  time  with  their  loads,  they  stopped  every  few  minutes,  and 
then  went  on  at  a  running  pace,  till  they  wera  obliged  again  to  halt,  so 
that  they  came  frequently  into  collision  either  with  my  camel  or  with  the 
bullock.  It  is  really  incredible  what  loads  the  native  women  of  Negro- 
land  can  carry  on  their  heads,  but  I  think  no  other  tribe  is  equal  in  this 
respect  to  the  Tapua  or  Nyffawa.  The  country  through  which  we  had 
to  pass  along  for  the  first  two  miles  was  overgrown  with  underwood, 
and  much  broken  up  by  the  rains,  till  we  reached  the  stubble-fields  of 
Kaferda,  where  my  attention  was  attracted  again  by  a  few  scattered 
specimens  of  the  gigifia,  or  deleb-palm,  which,  in  these  districts,  seems 
to  be  extremely  rare.     Descending  then  a  little,  the  country  assumed 
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once  more  that  delightful  parklike  appearance  which  had  so  charmed 
me  the  previous  day;  and  the  variety  of  the  vegetation  was  extra- 
ordinary,— goreba,  jeja,  gamji,  rimi,  and  doka  being  the  principal  trees. 

The  industry  of  the  natives  was  also  well  represented ;  for  soon  after 
we  had  met  a  troop  of  men  carrying  home  loads  of  indigo-plants,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  in  their  simple  way,  we  passed  over  extensive 
tobacco-fields,  which  had  very  nearly  reached  maturity.  Rich  aromatic 
bushes  were  growing  everywhere  in  the  fields,  affording  most  nourishing 
food  for  bees,  for  which  purpose  hives,  formed  of  thick  hollow  logs, 
were  fastened  to  the  branches  of  the  colossal  kuka-trees.  We  here 
passed  a  most  curious  specimen  of  vegetable  intercourse  in  the  thorough 
intermixture  of  a  gigifia  with  another  tree.  In  the  course  of  my  travels 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  interesting  attraction  which 
between  the  tamarind-tree  and  the  kiika,  both  of  which  trees  I  very 
often  found  linked  together  in  the  closest  embraces.  This  district  was 
greatly  enlivened  also  by  a  rich  variety  of  the  feathered  tribe,  but  the 
beautiful  serdi  was  not  seen ;  the  kalo  and  the  tsirna  now  taking  its  place. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  noon  we  passed  the  considerable  place 
Dan-Sabua,  defended  only  by  a  stockade,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  market-place,  giving  very  little  proof  of  any  kind  of  industry 
existing  among  its  inhabitants.  -When  I  passed  the  place  three  years 
later,  it  even  seemed  almost  deserted.  About  two  miles  further  on  we 
passed  a  small  round  hill  covered  with  underwood  up  to  its  very 
summit,  and  remarkable  enough  for  being  taken  as  a  boundary  mark 
between  the  provinces  of  Katsena  and  Kano;  in  1854,  however,  the 
frontier  was  carried  further  north-west,  near  Kaferda.  We  encamped 
early  in  the  afternoon  near  the  village  Gurzo,  separated  from  it  only  by 
a  dell  laid  out  in  small  garden-fields  with  wheat  and  onions,  and 
obtained  a  good  supply  of  the  latter,  but  nothing  else.  In  the  night 
a  thief  almost  succeeded  in  carrying  off  some  of  our  luggage,  but  had  to 
run  very  hard  for  his  life. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  started  with  an  enthusiastic  impulse,  in 
order  to  reach  before  night  the  celebrated  emporium  of  Central  Negro- 
land.  Kan6,  indeed,  is  a  name  which  excites  enthusiasm  in  every 
traveller  in  these  regions,  from  whatever  quarter  he  may  come,  but 
principally  if  he  arrives  from  the  north.  We  thus  started  in  the  twilight, 
passing  in  the  bush  some  herds  of  cattle  remaining  out  in  the  pasture- 
grounds,  and  meeting  several  troops  of  travellers,  which  made  us  fancy 
the  capital  to  be  nearer  than  it  really  was.  We  listened  to  the  tales  of 
our  comely  and  cheerful  companion,  the  "  baba-n-bdwa "  of  Tagelel, 
who  detailed  to  us  the  wonders  of  this  African  London,  Birmingham, 
and  Manchester — the  vastness  of  the  town,  the  palace  and  retinue  of  the 
governor,  the  immense  multitudes  assembled  every  day  in  its  market- 
place, the  splendour  and  richness  of  the  merchandise  exposed  there  for 
sale,  the  various  delicacies  of  the  table,  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of 
its  ladies.  At  times  my  fiery  Tunisian  mulatto  snouted  out  from  mere 
anticipation  of  the  pleasures  which  awaited  him. 

Keeping  steadily  along,  we  reached,  after  about  five  miles,  the  very 
considerable  town  of  Bechi,  the  well-kept  high  clay  walls  of  which 
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started  forth  suddenly  from  a  most  luxuriant  mass  of  vegetation,  where 
we  saw  again  the  beautifully  feathered  serdi  fluttering  about  from 
branch  to  branch. 

The  town  is  very  remarkable,  as  exhibiting  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  social  state  in  this  country ;  for  it  belongs  partly  to  the  Tuarek 
tribe  of  the  Itisan,  whose  btigaje  or  serfs — properly  half-castes,  born  of 
free  mothers,  but  slaves  from  the  father's  side — live  here,  cultivating 
for  their  lords  the  fields  around  the  town.  Thus  we  see  Tuarek  every- 
where, not  only  as  occasional  merchants,  but  even  as  settlers  and 
proprietors.  The  town  has  but  one  gate  ;  and  a  great  many  of  the 
nouses  are  of  the  kind  described  above.  Beyond  the  town  the  country 
becomes  less  cultivated,  and  is  mostly  covered  with  the  wild  gonda- 
bv.sh,  which  bears  a  most  delicious  fruit,  richly  deserving  to  be  called 
the  cream-apple.  1  suspected  it  for  some  time  to  be  identical  with  the 
custard-apple ;  but  I  afterwards  assured  myself  that  it  is  not.  I  call 
the  attention  of  every  African  traveller  to  this  fruit,  which  affords  the 
greatest  relief  after  a  long  day's  journey ;  but  it  does  not  grow  on  the 
i!at  clayey  plains  of  Bornu  pr6per. 

Beyond  the  little  market-place  of  Budumme  we  met  the  first  strings  ot 
empty  camels  belonging  to  the  ai'ri  with  which  we  had  been  travelling. 
They  were  returning  from  Kan<5,  where  they  had  carried  the  salt, 
in  order  to  retrace  their  steps  to  good  pasture-grounds,  while  their 
masters  remained  in  the  capital  to  sell  their  merchandise.  The  drivers 
confirmed  the  information  we  had  already  received,  that  our  protector 
Elaiji  had  not  as  yet  arrived  in  the  town.  For  he  likewise  possesses  a 
large  property  near  Kazaure,  whither  he  had  gone  after  parting  from 
me  at  Katsena.  The  country  again  assumed  a  more  cheerful  character ; 
we  passed  several  villages,  and  even  a  marina,  or  dyeing-place,  and  the 
path  was  well  frequented.  Almost  all  the  people  who  met  us  saluted 
us  most  kindly  and  cheerfully ;  and  I  was  particularly  amused  by  the 
following  form  of  salutation  :  "  Barka,  sanu  sanu  ;  hm  !  hm !  "  "  God 
bless  you,  gently,  gently ;  how  strange  ! "  Only  a  few  proud  Fellani, 
very  unlike  their  brethren  in  the  west,  passed  us  without  a  salute.  The 
villages  are  here  scattered  about  in  the  most  agreeable  and  convenient 
way,  as  farming  villages  ought  always  to  be,  but  which  is  practicable 
only  in  a  country  in  a  state  of  considerable  security  and  tranquillity. 
All  their  names,  therefore,  are  in  the  plural  form,  as  Taraurawa,  Jim- 
bedawa,  Bagadawa.  The  idea  of  a  great  degree  of  industry  was 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  a  marina  near  Jimbedawa,  comprising  as  many 
as  twenty  dyeing-pots ;  and  here  also  a  little  market  was  held  by  the 
women  of  the  district  About  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon  we  entered 
the  rich  district  of  Dawano,  which  almost  exclusively  belongs  to  the 
wealthy  Dan  Malia,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Fellani.  There  was 
here  a  large  market-place,  consisting  of  several  rows  of  well-built  sheds, 
and  frequented  by  numbers  of  people.  A  few  market-women  attached 
themselves  to  our  little  troop,  giving  us  assurance  that  we  should  be 
able  to  reach  the  "  birni "  to-day,  but  then  added  that  we  ought  to 
arrive  at  the  outer  gate  before  sunset,  as  it  is  shut  at  that  time. 

We  accordingly  pressed  on  with  our  varied  little  caravan,  consisting 
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of  a  very  lean  black  horse,  covered  with  coarse  wool-like  hair,  worth 
four  dollars,  or  perhaps  less ;  a  mare,  scarcely  worth  more  in  its  present 
condition  ;  a  camel,  my  faithful  Bu-Sefi,  evidently  the  most  respectable 
four-footed  member  of  the  troop,  carrying  a  very  awkward  load,  repre- 
senting my  whole  travelling  household,  with  writing-table  and  bedding- 
boards  ;  a  sumpter-ox,  heavily  laden  ;  then  the  four  human  bipeds  to 
match,  viz.  one  half-barbarized  European,  one  half-civilized  Goberawi 
Tunisian  mulatto,  a  young  lean  Tebu  lad,  and  my  stout,  sturdy,  and 
grave  overseer  from  Tagelel.  As  we  then  entered  some  fields  of 
sesamum,  or  "nome"  (quite  a  new  sight  for  me  in  this  country,  but 
which  was  soon  to  become  of  very  common  occurrence),  Gajere 
descried  in  the  distance  between  the  trees  the  top  of  the  hill  Dala,  and 
we  all  strained  our  eyes  to  get  a  first  glimpse  of  this  hill,  which  is  the 
real  landmark  of  Kano. 

The  country  hereabouts  exhibited  a  new  feature,  some  of  the  fields 
being  enclosed  with  a  bush  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  and  which 
was  called  by  my  intelligent  guide  "  fidde  serewukka."  In  Muniyo, 
where  I  afterwards  saw  it  used  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  called 
"m&gara."  It  is  a  kind  of  broom,  growing  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and  has  a  milky  juice,  which  is  slightly  poisonous,  but  by 
some  people  is  employed  as  a  "cure  for  wounds  caused  by  thorns.  A 
little  while  afterwards  we  saw  the  first  single  date-palm,  a  tree  also  most 
characteristic  of  Kan6 ;  and  now,  the  country  becoming  clear,  we 
obtained  a  full  sight  of  both  the  hills,  Dal&  and  Kogo-n-dutsi,  which 
rise  from  the  flat  level  of  the  plain  ;  but  nothing  was  as  yet  visible  of 
the  town,  and  we  had  but  faint  hopes  of  reaching  it  before  sunset. 
However,  we  went  on,  though  a  little  disheartened,  as  we  had  some 
foreboding  that  we  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  governor ;  and 
passing  through  the  gate,  in  front  of  which  part  of  the  airi  were 
encamped,  without  stopping,  as  if  we  were  natives  of  the  country,  went 
on  across  open  fields.  It  took  us  forty  minutes  to  reach  the  house  of 
Bawu  from  the  gate,  though  this  lies  near  the  very  outskirts  of  Dald,  the 
northernmost  quarter  of  the  town.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  we  had  some 
trouble  in  taking  possession  of  the  quarters  assigned  to  us  by  our  host. 

Kano  had  been  sounding  in  my  ears  now  for  more  than  a  year  ;  it 
had  been  one  of  the  great  objects  of  our  journey  as  the  central  point 
of  commerce,  as  a  great  storehouse  of  information,  and  as  the  point 
whence  more  distant  regions  might  be  most  successfully  attempted. 
At  length,  after  nearly  a  year's  exertions,  I  had  reached  it. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

RESIDENCE  IN   KANO.— VIEW  OF  ITS  INTERIOR.-— ITS  HISTORY  AND 
PRESENT  STATE. — COMMERCE. 

Kano  for  us  was  a  station  of  importance  not  only  from  a  scientific,  but 
also  from  an  economical  point  of  view.     Instead  of  being  provided 
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with  ready  cash,  we  had  received  in  Murzuk,  on  account  of  the  British 
Government,  merchandise  which,  we  had  been  assured,  would  not  only 
be  safer  than  money,  but  would  also  prove  more  advantageous  for  us. 
In  consequence  of  the  heavy  extortions  to  which  we  were  subjected  on 
the  road  to  Air,  and  of  our  long  delay  in  that  country,  we  had  been 
deprived  of  the  small  articles  which  we  carried  for  barter,  so  that  we 
were  entirely  thrown  upon  the  merchandise  which  we  had  forwarded 
in  advance  from  Tinteggana  ;  and  I  for  my  part,  on  my  arrival  in  Kano, 
had  to  liquidate  a  debt  of  not  less  than  112,300  kurdi :  viz.  55,000  for 
the  carriage  of  this  very  merchandise  from  Tinteggana  to  Kano  ;  8,300 
as  my  share  of  the  presents  or  passage-money  given  on  the  road ; 
18,000  to  Gajere,  as  hire  for  the  mare  and  bullock  ;  and  31,000  to  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Haj  el  Dawaki,  on  account  of  Abu-Bakr  el  Wakhshi, 
for  the  articles  bought  from  him  in  Katsena,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
governor  of  that  place.  Besides,  I  was  aware  that  I  had  to  make  a 
considerable  present  to  the  governor  of  Kan6 ;  and  I  was  most  desirous 
to  discharge  Mohammed  e'  Tunsi,  whom  I  had  discovered  to  be  utterly 
useless  in  these  countries,  and  who,  besides  his  insupportable  insolence, 
might  bring  me  into  trouble  by  his  inconsiderate  and  frivolous  conduct. 

These  were  material  calls  upon  my  encumbered  property.  On  my 
mind,  too,  there  were  claims  of  a  not  less  serious  character ;  for  from 
my  very  outset  from  Europe,  I  had  steadily  fixed  my  eyes  upon  that 
eastern  branch  of  the  Kwara,  or  so-called  Niger,  which  Laird,  Allen, 
and  Oldficld  had  navigated  for  the  distance  of  some  eighty  miles,  and 
which  the  former  (although  he  himself  did  not  penetrate  further  than 
Fanda)  had,  with  reasons  decisive  in  my  eyes,  and  which  could  not  be 
overthrown  in  my  opinion  by  Captain  William  Allen's  ingenious  but 
fanciful  hypothesis,  concluded  to  have  no  communication  whatever 
with  Lake  Tsad,  but  to  proceed  from  another  and  very  different 
quarter.* 

I  had  therefore  cherished  the  hope,  that  I  should  be  capable  of  pene- 
trating from  Kano  in  the  direction  of  Adamawa,  a  country  wherein  I 
was  sure  that  the  question  respecting  the  course  of  the  river  would  be 
decided  ;  but  obviously  such  an  undertaking  could  not  be  engaged  in 
without  pecuniary  means,  and  all  therefore  depended  on  my  success 
in  selling  advantageously  the  merchandise  with  which  I  was  provided. 

For  all  these  reasons,  nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable  and  dis- 
heartening to  me,  though  I  was  not  quite  unprepared  for  it,  than  the 
information  which  I  received  the  very  evening  of  my  arrival  in  Kan6, 
that  the  price  of  merchandise  such  as  I  had  was  very  low.  In  the  next 
place,  I  soon  found  that  Bawu,  Mr.  Gagliuffi's  agent,  whom  in  compli- 
ance with  his  recommendation  we  had  made  also  our  commissioner, 
was  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on.     He  was  the  second  son  of  Haj  Hat 

*  Laird's  and  Oldfield's  Narrative,  vol.  i.,  p.  233.  As  this  clear  and  rational 
conviction,  which  the  meritorious  man  who  has  laboured  so  long  for  that 
part  of  Africa  entertained,  has  been  entirely  confirmed  by  my  succeeding 
discovery,  I  think  it  well  to  give  to  it  all  the  publicity  which  it  deserves. 
The  two  learned  geographers  of  Africa,  Mr.  Cooley  and  MacOueen,  con- 
curred entirely  in  this  opinion. 
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S&leh,  the  mail  so  well  known  from  the  narrative  of  Captain  Clapperton, 
towards  whom  he  seems  to  have  behaved  with  honesty  and  fairness, 
and  by  this  means  perhaps  he  had  recommended  himself  to  Mr. 
Gagliuffi ;  but  Bawu  was  not  the  right  man  to  be  entrusted  with  dis- 
cretionary power  over  the  property  of  a  foreign  merchant  residing  at  a 
great  distance,  and  belonging  even  to  another  religion,  or  to  be  the 
commissioner  for  European  travellers.  Young  and  ambitious  as  he  was, 
he  had  no  other  object  but  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  governor  at  the  expense  of  those  who  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
trust  themselves  into  his  hands.  Besides,  he  had  upon  his  hand  a  host 
of  younger  brothers,  who  all  wanted  to  "eat."  Though  Haj  Hat  Saleh 
seems  to  have  been  a  respectable  man,  he  must  have  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  education  of  his  children. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  this  man,  although  he  had  two 
camel-loads  of  goods  of  mine  in  his  hands,  yet  left  me  without  a  single 
shell,  "ko  url  guda,"  for  a  whole  fortnight,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  borrow 
two  thousand  kurdi — less  than  an  Austrian  dollar,  from  Mohammed 
e'  Sfaksi,  in  order  to  defray  the  most  necessary  expenses  of  my 
household. 

Besides,  this  agent  urged  the^absolute  necessity  of  making  a  con- 
siderable present  not  only  to  the  governor,  which  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  do,  but  another  of  nearly  the  same  value  to  the  ghaladima  or  first 
minister,  who  happened  to  be  the  governor's  brother,  and  enjoyed  quite 
as  much  authority  and  influence.  The  consequence  was  that  I  was 
obliged  to  give  away  the  few  articles  of  value  in  my  possession  merely 
for  being  tolerated  and  protected.  The  second  day  after  my  arrival, 
the  governor  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Richardson,  forwarded  from 
Zlnder,  intimating  that,  after  he  should  have  received  new  supplies 
from  the  coast,  he  would  not  fail  to  come  to  Kan6  ;  whereupon  he  sent 
me  word  that  I  had  done  very  wrong  to  enter  his  town  without  giving 
him  previous  information,  whereas  my  countryman  had  already  for- 
warded a  notice  that  at  some  future  period  he  was  likely  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  Besides  concluding,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  not  mentioned  at 
all  in  that  letter,  that  I  was  travelling  on  my  own  account,  he  made  also 
greater  pretensions  with  regard  to  a  present. 

Being  lodged  in  dark,  uncomfortable,  and  cheerless  quarters,  which  I 
was  forbidden  to  leave  before  the  governor  had  seen  me,  destitute  of  a 
single  farthing  in  cash,  while  I  was  daily  called  upon  and  pestered  by 
my  numerous  creditors,  and  laughed  at  on  account  of  my  poverty-  by 
an  insolent  servant,  my  readers  may  fancy  that  my  situation  in  the 
great  far-famed  entrepot  of  Central  Africa,  the  name  of  which  had 
excited  my  imagination  for  so  long  a  time,  was  far  from  agreeable. 
Partly  from  anxiety,  partly  from  want  of  exercise,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  I  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  fever,  which  reduced  me  to  a  state  of 
great  weakness.  Fortunately,  however,  I  mustered  sufficient  strength 
to  avail  myself  of  a  summons  which  called  me  at  length  into  the 
presence  of  the  governor,  on  the  1 8th  of  February;  and  by  sacrificing 
what  few  things  remained  to  me,  I  paved  the  road  for  my  further 
proceedings,  while  the  degree  of  exertion   which  was  necessary  to 
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undergo  the  fatigue  of  the  visit  carried  me  over  my  weakness,  and 
restored  me  gradually  to  health.  The  distances  in  Kano,  though  less 
than  those  of  London,  are  very  great ;  and  the  ceremonies  to  be  gone 
through  are  scarcely  less  tedious  than  those  at  any  European  court. 

Clothing  myself  as  warmly  as  possible  in  my  Tunisian  dress,  and 
wearing  over  it  a  white  tobe  and  a  white  bernus,  I  mounted  my  poor 
black  nag,  and  followed  my  three  mediators  and  advocates.  These 
were  Bawu,  Elaiji,  and  Sidi  'Ah'.  Elaiji  had  arrived  three  days  after 
me  from  his  estate,  and  had  continued  to  show  me  the  same  dis- 
interested friendship  which  I  had  experienced  from  him  before.  Sidi 
'Ali  was  the  son  of  Mohammed,  the  former  Sultan  of  Fezz&n,  and  last 
of  the  Welad  Mohammed,  who  was  killed  by  Mukni,  the  father  of 
Yusuf,  Mr.  Richardson's  interpreter. 

This  man,  whom  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  us  to  have 
employed  as  our  agent  from  the  beginning,  had  testified  his  interest  in 
my  welfare  by  sending  me  a  fat  ram  as  a  present,  and  now  accompanied 
me  most  kindly,  in  order  to  exert  his  influence  in  my  behalf  with  the 
governor.  On  my  second  visit  to  Kano,  on  my  return  from  Timbuktu 
in  the  latter  part  of  1854,  when  I  was  still  more  destitute  than  in  185 1, 
I  placed  myself  directly  under  his  protection,  and  made  him  my  agent 
at  the  moment  when  the  state  of  my  affairs  rendered  considerable 
credit  desirable. 

It  was  a  very  fine  morning ;  and  the  whole  scenery  of  the  town  in  its 
great  variety  of  clay  houses,  huts,  sheds,  green  open  places  affording 
pasture  for  oxen,  horses,  camels,  donkeys,  and  goats,  in  motley  con- 
fusion, deep  hollows  containing  ponds  overgrown  with  the  water-plant 
the  Pistia  stratiotes,  or  pits  freshly  dug  up  in  order  to  form  the  material 
for  some  new  buildings,  various  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  particularly  the  fine  symmetric  gonda  or  papaya, 
the  slender  date-palm,  the  spreading  alleluba,  and  the  majestic  rimi  or 
silk  cotton-tree  (Bombax) — the  people  in  all  varieties  of  costume,  from 
the  naked  slave  up  to  the  most  gaudily  dressed  Arab, — all  formed  a 
most  animated  and  exciting  scene.  As  far  as  the  market-place  I  had 
already  proceeded  on  foot ;  but  Bawu,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  had 
hurried  me  back  to  my  lodgings,  as  having  not  yet  been  formally 
received  by  the  governor.  But  no  one  on  foot  can  get  a  correct  idea 
of  an  African  town,  confined  as  he  is  on  every  side  by  the  fences  and 
walls,  while  on  horseback  he  obtains  an  insight  into  all  the  courtyards, 
becomes  an  eye-witness  of  scenes  of  private  life,  and  often  with  one 
glance  surveys  a  whole  town. 

Passing  through  the  market-place,  which  had  only  begun  to  collect 
its  crowds,  and  crossing  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  divides  the 
characteristic  pool  "  Jakara,"  we  entered  the  quarters  of  the  ruling  race, 
the  Fulbe  or  Fellani,  where  conical  huts  of  thatchwork,  and  the  gonda- 
tree,  are  prevalent,  and  where  most  beautiful  and  lively  pictures  of 
nature  meet  tlie  eye  on  all  sides.  Thus  we  proceeded,  first  to  the  house 
of  the  gado  (the  Lord  of  the  Treasury),  who  had  already  called  several 
times  at  my  house,  and  acted  as  the  mediator  between  me  and  the 
governor. 
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His  house  was  a  most  interesting  specimen  of  the  domestic  arrange 
ments  of  the  Fulbe,  who,  however  civilized  they  may  have  become,  d( 
not  disown  their  original  character  as  "berroroji,"  or  nomadic  cattle- 
breeders.  His  courtyard,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  looked  like 
a  farmyard,  and  could  not  be  conscientiously  commended  for  its 
cleanliness.  Having  with  difficulty  found  a  small  spot  to  sit  down  upon 
without  much  danger  of  soiling  our  clothes,  we  had  to  wait  patiently 
till  his  Excellency  had  examined  and  approved  of  the  presents. 
Having  manifested  his  satisfaction  with  them  by  appropriating  to 
himself  a  very  handsome  large  gilt  cup,  which  with  great  risk  I  had 
carried  safely  through  the  desert,  he  accompanied  us  on  horseback  to 
the  "fada,"  "  lamOrde,"  or  palace,  which  forms  a  real  labyrinth  of 
courtyards,  provided  with  spacious  round  huts  of  audience,  built  of  clay, 
witn  a  door  on  each  side,  and  connected  together  by  narrow  intricate 
passages.  Hundreds  of  lazy,  arrogant  courtiers,  freemen  and  slaves, 
were  lounging  and  idling  here,  killing  time  with  trivial  and  saucy 
jokes. 

We  were  first  conducted  to  the  audience-hall  of  the  ghaladlma,  who, 
while  living  in  a  separate  palace,  visits  the  "  fada  "  almost  every  day,  in 
order  to  act  in  his  important  and  influential  office  as  vizier  ;  for  he  is 
far  more  intelligent,  and  also  somewhat  more  energetic,  than  his  lazy 
and  indolent  brother  'Othman,  who  allows  this  excessively  wealthy  and 
most  beautiful  province,  "  the  garden  of  Central  Africa,"  to  be  ransacked 
with  impunity  by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  serki  Ibram  of  Zinder, 
and  other  petty  chiefs.  Both  are  sons  of  Dabo  and  Shekara — the  latter 
one  of  the  celebrated  ladies  of  H&usa,  a  native  of  Daura,  who  is  still 
living,  and  has  three  other  children,  viz.  a  son  (Makhmud)  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  them  named  Fatima  Zahar,  and  the  other  Saretu. 
The  governor  was  then  eight  and  thirty,  the  ghaladima  seven  and 
thirty  years  of  age.  They  were  both  stout  and  handsome  men,  the 
governor  rather  too  stout  and  clumsy.  Their  apartments  were  so 
excessively  dark  that,  coming  from  a  sunny  place,  it  was  some  time 
before  I  could  distinguish  anybody.  The  governor's  hall  was  very 
handsome,  and  even  stately  for  this  country,  and  was  the  more  imposing 
as  the  rafters  supporting  the  very  elevated  ceiling  were  concealed,  two 
lofty  arches  of  clay,  very  neatly  polished  and  ornamented,  appearing  to 
support  the  whole.  At  the  bottom  of  the  apartment  were  two  spacious 
and  highly  decorated  niches,  in  one  of  which  the  governor  was  reposing 
on  a  "  gado,"  spread  with  a  carpet.  His  dress  was  not  that  of  a  simple 
Pullo,  but  consisted  of  all  ftie  mixed  finery  of  Hausa  and  Barbary  ;  he 
allowed  his  face  to  be  seen,  the  white  shawl  hanging  down  far  below 
his  mouth  over  his  breast. 

In  both  audiences  (as  well  that  with  the  ghaladima  as  with  the 
governor)  old  Elaiji  was  the  speaker,  beginning  his  speech  with  a 
captatio  benevolentice,  founded  on  the  heavy  and  numerous  losses  sus- 
tained on  the  road  by  me  and  my  companions.  Altogether  he  per- 
formed his  office  very  well,  with  the  exception  that  he  dwelt  longer 
than  was  necessary  on  Overweg's  journey  to  Maradi,  which  certainly 
could  not  be  a  very  agreeable  topic  to  a  ba-Fellanchi.     Sidi  cAli  also 
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displayed  his  eloquence  in  a  very  fair  way.  The  ghaladima  made  some 
intelligent  observations,  while  the  governor  only  observed  that,  though 
I  had  suffered  so  severely  from  extortion,  yet  I  seemed  to  have  still 
ample  presents  for  him.  Nor  was  he  far  wrong;  for  the  black  "kab£" 
(a  sort  of  bernus,  with  silk  and  gold  lace,  which  I  gave  him)  was  a 
very  handsome  garment,  and  here  worth  sixty  thousand  kurdi :  besides, 
he  got  a  red  cap,  a  white  shawl  with  red  border,  a  piece  of  white 
muslin,  rose  oil  one  pound  of  cloves,  and  another  of  jawi  or  benzoin, 
razor,  scissors,  an  English  clasp-knife,  and  a  large  mirror  of  German 
silver.  The  ghaladima  got  the  same  presents,  except  that,  instead  of 
the  kaba,  I  gave  him  a  piece  of  French  striped  silk  worth  fifty  thousand 
kurdi. 

However,  our  audience  did  not  go  off  so  fast  as  I  relate  it,  for,  after 
being  dismissed  by  the  ghaladima,  we  were  obliged  to  wait  full  two 
hours  before  we  could  see  the  governor ;  yet  although  we  returned  to 
our  quarters  during  the  very  hottest  hour  of  the  day,  I  felt  much  better, 
and  in  the  evening  was  able  to  finish  a  whole  chicken,  and  to  enjoy 
a  cup  of  Cyprian  wine,  for  which  I  felt  very  grateful  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crowe,  who  had  supplied  me  with  this  cheering  luxury. 

Having  now  at  length  made  my  peace  with  the  governor,  and  seeing 
that  exercise  of  body  and  recreation  of  mind  were  the  best  medicines 
I  could  resort  to,  I  mounted  on  horseback  the  next  day  again,  and, 
guided  by  a  lad  well  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  town,  rode 
for  several  hours  round  all  the  inhabited  quarters,  enjoying  at  my 
leisure,  from  the  saddle,  the  manifold  scenes  of  public  and  private  life, 
of  comfort  and  happiness,  of  luxury  and  misery,  of  activity  and  laziness, 
of  industry  and  indolence,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  streets,  the 
market-places,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  courtyards.  It  was  the  most 
animated  picture  of  a  little  world  in  itself,  so  different  in  external  form 
from  all  that  is  seen  in  European  towns,  yet  so  similar  in  its  internal 
principles. 

Here  a  row  of  shops  filled  with  articles  of  native  and  foreign  produce, 
with  buyers  and  sellers  in  every  variety  of  figure,  complexion,  and 
dress,  yet  all  intent  upon  their  little  gain,  endeavouring  to  cheat  each 
other ;  there  a  large  shed,  like  a  hurdle,  full  of  half-naked,  half-starved 
slaves  torn  from  their  native  homes,  from  their  wives  or  husbands, 
from  their  children  or  p?  rents,  arranged  in  rows  like  cattle,  and  staring 
desperately  upon  the  buyers,  anxiously  watching  into  whose  hands  it 
should  be  their  destiny  to  fall.  In  another  part  were  to  be  seen  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  the  wealthy  buying  the  most  palatable  things 
for  his  table,  the  poor  stopping  and  looking  greedily  upon  a  handful 
of  grain ;  here  a  rich  governor  dressed  in  silk  and  gaudy  clothes, 
mounted  upon  a  spirited  and  richly  caparisoned  horse,  and  followed 
by  a  host  of  idle,  insolent  slaves ;  there  a  poor  blind  man  groping  his 
way  through  the  multitude,  and  fearing  at  every  step  to  be  trodden 
down ;  here  a  yard  neatly  fenced  with  mats  of  reed,  and  provided  with 
all  the  comforts  which  the  country  affords — a  clean,  snug-looking 
cottage,  the  clay  walls  nicely  polished,  a  shutter  of  reeds  placed  against 
the  low,  well-rounded  door,  and  forbidding  intrusion  on  the  privacy  of 
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life,  a  cool  shed  for  the  daily  household  work, — a  fine  spreading 
alleluba-tree,  affording  a  pleasant  shade  during  the  hottest  hours  of 
the  day,  or  a  beautiful  gonda  or  papaya  unfolding  its  large  feather-like 
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1,  My  own  quarters  in  Dala.     During  my  second  stay  in  Kan<5,  I  also  resided  in 
Dala,  at  a  short  distance  from  my  old  quarters;   2,  Great  market-place ;   3,  Small 


Palace  of  Governor ;  5, 'Palace  of  Ghaladima ;  6,  Kofa  Maziiger; 
7,  Kofa-n-Adama  ;  8,  Kol'a-n-Giidan ;  9,  Kofa-n-Kansakkali ;  10,  Kofa-n-Limiin,  or 
Kaboga ;  11,  Kofa-n-Dakanye,  or  Dukanie;  12,  Kofa-n-Dakaina ;  13,  Kofa-n-Naisa ; 
14,  Kofa-n-Kiira ;  15,  Kofa-n-Nasarawa ;  16,  Kofa-n-Mata ;  17,  Kofa-n-Wambay ; 
18,  Kofa-n-Magardi ;  19,  Kofa-n-Riia  (at  present  shut);  20,  Mount  Dala;  21,  Mount 
K6go-n-dutsi. 

leaves  above  a  slender,  smooth,  and  undivided  stem,  or  the  tall  date- 
tree,  waving  over  the  whole  scene ;  the  matron  in  a  clean  black  cotton 
gown  wound  round  her  waist,  her  hair  neatly  dressed  in  "chokoli"  or 
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bejaji,  busy  preparing  the  meal  for  her  absent  husband,  or  spinning 
cotton,  and  at  the  same  time  urging  the  female  slaves  to  pound  the 
corn ;  the  children  naked  and  merry,  playing  about  in  the  sand  at  the 
"  urgi-n-dawaki  "  or  the  "  da-n-ch&cha,"  or  chasing  a  straggling  stubborn 
goat ;  earthenware  pots  and  wooden  bowls,  all  cleanly  washed,  standing 
in  order.  Further  on  a  dashing  Cyprian,  homeless,  comfortless,  and 
childless,  but  affecting  merriment  or  forcing  a  wanton  laugh,  gaudily 
ornamented  with  numerous  strings  of  beads  around  her  neck,  her  hair 
fancifully  dressed  and  bound  with  a  diadem,  her  gown  of  various 
colours  loosely  fastened  under  her  luxuriant  breast,  and  trailing  behind 
in  the  sand  ;  near  her  a  diseased  wretch  covered  with  ulcers,  or  with 
elephantiasis. 

Now  a  busy  "  m&rinay'  an  open  terrace  of  clay,  with  a  number  of 
dyeing-pots,  and  people  busily  employed  in  various  processes  of  their 
handicraft;  here  a  man  stirring  the  juice,  and  mixing 
with  the  indigo  some  colouring  wood  in  order  to  give  it 
the  desired  tint ;  there  another,  drawing  a  shirt  from  the 
dye-pot,  or  hanging  it  upon  a  rope  fastened  to  the  trees ; 
there  two  men  beating  a  well-dyed  shirt,  singing  the 
while,  and  keeping  good  time ;  further  on,  a  blacksmith 
busy  with  his  rude  tools  in  making  a  dagger  which  will 
surprise,  by  the  sharpness  of  its  blade,  those  who  feel 
disposed  to  laugh  at  the  workman's  instruments,  a  for- 
midable barbed  spear,  or  the  more  estimable  and  useful 
instruments  of  husbandry;  in  another  place,  men  and 
women  making  use  of  an  ill-frequented  thoroughfare, 
as  a  "  kaudi  tseggenabe,"  to  hang  up,  along  the  fences, 
their  cotton  thread  for  weaving ;  close  by,  a  group  of 
indolent  loiterers  lying  in  the  sun  and  idling  away  their 
hours. 

Here  a  caravan  from  Gonja  arriving  with  the  desired  kola-nut,  chewed 
by  all  who  have  "  ten  kurdi "  to  spare  from  their  necessary  wants,  or 
a  caravan  laden  with  natron,  starting  for  Nupe,  or  a  troop  of  Asbenawa 
going  off  with  their  salt  for  the  neighbouring  towns,  or  some  Arabs 
leading  their  camels,  heavily  laden  with  the  luxuries  of  the  north  and 
east  (the  "  kaya-n-ghabbes  ")  to  the  quarter  of  the  Ghadamsiye;;  there, 
a  troop  of  gaudy,  warlike-looking  horsemen  galloping  towards  the 
palace  of  the  governor  to  bring  him  the  news  of  a  new  inroad  of  serki 
Ibr&m.  Everywhere  human  life  in  its  varied  forms,  the  most  cheerful 
and  the  most  gloom}',  seem  closely  mixed  together;  every  variety  of 
national  form  and  complexion — the  olive-coloured  Arab,  the  dark 
Kanuri,  with  his  wide  nostrils,  the  small-featured,  light,  and  slender 
ba-F6llanchi,  the  broad-faced  ba-W&ngara  (Mandingo),  the  stout,  large- 
boned,  and  masculine-looking  Nupe  female,  the  well-proportioned  and 
comely  ba-H&ushe  woman. 

Delighted  with  my  trip,  and  deeply  impressed  by  the  many  curious 
and  interesting  scenes  which  had  presented  themselves  to  my  eyes, 
I  returned  by  way  of  the  "ungwa-n-makafi,"  or  "belad  el  amiyan  "  (the 
village  of  the  blind),  to  my  quarters,  the  gloominess  and  cheerlessness 
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of  which  made  the  more  painful  impression  upon  me  from  its  contrast 
with  the  brightly  animated  picture  which  I  had  just  before  enjoyed. 
The  next  day  I  made  another  long  ride  through  the  town ;  and  being 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  place  and  its 
different  quarters,  I  enjoyed  still  more  the  charming  view  obtained  from 
the  top  of  the  Dala. 

I  had  just  descended  from  the  eminence  beneath  which  spread  this 
glorious  panorama,  when  I  heard  a  well-known  voice  calling  me^by  my 
name ;  it  was  'Abdallah  the  Tawati,  my  friend  and  teacher  in  Agades, 
who,  after  residing  some  time  in  Tasawa,  had  come  to  try  his  fortune  in 
this  larger  sphere  of  action.  I  had  besides  him  some  other  acquaintances, 
who  gave  me  much  interesting  information,  particularly  a  young  ba- 
Haushe  lad  of  the  name  of  Ibrahima,  who  gave  me  the  first  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  road  to  Yola,  the  capital  of  Adamawa,  although  he 
was  puzzled  about  the  direction  of  the  Great  River,  which  he  had 
crossed,  supposing  that  it  flowed  eastward  instead  of  westward. 
I  derived  also  a  great  deal  of  information  from  a  less  agreeable  man 
named  Mohammed,  with  the  surname  "  el  Merabet "  (reclaimed),  rather 
antithetically,  as  M lucus  a  non  lucendo"  for  he  was  the  most  profligate 
drunkard  imaginable,  and  eventually  remained  indebted  to  me  for 
several  thousand  cowries. 

I  was  much  worried  during  my  stay  in  Kan6  by  a  son  of  the  governor 
of  Zaria,  who,  suffering  dreadfully  from  stricture  or  some  other  obstruc- 
tion, had  come  expressly  to  KanO  in  the  hope  of  being  relieved  by  me  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  convince  him  that  I  had  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  instruments  necessary  for  effecting  the  cure  of  his 
disease.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  of  great  service  if  I  had  been 
able  to  cure  him,  as  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  Negroland ;  but  as  it  was,  I  could  only  afford  him  a  little  temporary 
relief.  My  intercourse  with  this  man  was  indeed  most  painful  to  me,  as 
I  felt  conscious  of  entire  inability  to  help  him,  while  he  conjured  me,  by 
all  that  was  dear  to  me,  not  to  give  him  up  and  abandon  him.  He  died 
shortly  afterwards.  More  agreeable  to  me  was  a  visit  from  the  eldest 
son  of  the  governor  of  KanO,  who,  accompanied  by  two  horsemen,  came 
to  call  upon  me  one  day,  and  not  finding  me  at  home,  traced  me  whither 
I  had  gone,  and  having  met  me,  followed  silently  till  I  had  re-entered 
my  quarters.  He  was  a  handsome,  modest,  and  intelligent  youth  of 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  delighted  with  the  performance 
of  my  musical-box.  I  gave  him  an  English  clasp-knife,  and  we  parted 
the  best  of  friends,  greatly  pleased  with  each  other. 

I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  arranging  my  pecuniary  affairs,  and 
'felt  really  ashamed  at  being  unable  to  pay  my  debt  to  the  Haj  el 
Dawaki  till  after  el  Wakhshi  himself  had  arrived  from  Katsena.  After 
having  sold,  with  difficulty,  all  that  I  possessed,  having  suffered  a  very 
heavy  loss  by  Bawu's  dishonesty,  paid  my  debts,  and  arranged  my 
business  with  Mohammed  el  Tunsi,  who,  suffering  under  a  very  severe 
attack  of  fever,  wanted  most  eagerly  to  return  home,  I  should  scarcely 
have  been  able  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  my  journey  to 
Bornu  if  the  governor  had  not  assisted  me  a  little,    He  had  hitherto 
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behaved  very  shabbily  towards  me,  not  a  single  dish,  not  a  sheep  or 
other  token  of  his  hospitality  having  been  sent  me  during  my  stay  in 
the  town.  I  was  therefore  most  agreeably  surprised  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  March,  old  Elaiji  came  and  announced  to  me  that, 
in  consequence  of  his  urgent  remonstrances,  the  governor  had  sent  me 
a  present  of  sixty  thousand  kurdi.  He  told  me,  with  a  sort  of  pride, 
that  he  had  severely  reprimanded  him,  assuring  him  that  he  was  the 
only  prince  who  had  not  honoured  me.  I  should  have  been  better 
pleased  if  the  governor  had  sent  me  a  pair  of  camels  or  a  horse  ;  but  1 
was  thankful  for  this  unexpected  supply,  and  giving  six  thousand  to  the 
officer  who  had  brought  the  money,  and  as  much  to  Elaiji,  and  dividing 
eight  thousand  between  Bawu  and  Sidi  'All,  I  kept  forty  thousand  for 
myself. 

With  this  present  I  was  fortunately  enabled  to  buy  two  camels  in- 
stead of  sumpter-oxen,  which  give  great  trouble  on  the  road  during  the 
dry  season,  especially  if  not  properly  attended  to,  and  prepared  every- 
thing for  my  journey ;  but  the  people  in  these  countries  are  all  cowards, 
and  as  I  was  to  go  alone  without  a  caravan,  I  was  unable  to  find  a  good 
servant.  Thus  I  had  only  my  faithful  Tebu  lad  Mohammed  whom  I 
could  rely  upon,  having  besides  him  none  but  a  debauched  young 
Fezzani,  Makhmud,  who  had  long  lived  in  this  town,  and  a  youth 
named  'Abdallah.  Nevertheless  I  felt  not  a  moment's  hesitation,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  impatiently  awaited  the  moment  when  I  should  leave 
my  dingy  and  melancholy  quarters,  full  of  mice  and  vermin. 

I  had  hoped  to  get  off  on  the  6th  ;  but  nothing  was  heard  from  the 
governor,  and  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  start  without  his  per- 
mission. With  envious  feelings  I  witnessed  the  departure  of  the  natron 
caravan  for  Nupe  or  Nyffi,  consisting  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
asses.  W7ith  it  went  Mohammed  Annur,  a  very  intelligent  man,  whom 
I  had  endeavoured  by  all  possible  means  to  hire  as  a  servant,  but  could 
not  muster  shells  enough.  However,  the  exploration  of  all  those  more 
distant  regions  I  was  obliged  in  my  present  circumstances  to  give  up, 
and  to  concentrate  my  whole  energies  on  the  effort  to  reach  Kukawa, 
where  I  had  concerted  with  Mr.  Richardson  to  arrive  in  the  beginning 
of  April.  I  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  off  a  long  report  and 
several  letters  to  Europe  on  the  1st  of  March  (when  the  Ghadamslye 
merchants  despatched  a  courier  to  their  native  town),  and  felt  therefore 
much  easier  with  regard  to  my  communication  with  Europe.  My  delay 
also  had  given  me  the  great  advantage  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  a 
man  named  Mohammed  el  'Anaya,  from  the  Dara  el  Takhtaniye,  to  the 
south  of  Morocco,  who  first  gave  me  some  general  information  about 
the  route  from  Timbuktu  to  Sokoto,  which  in  the  sequel  was  to  become 
a  new  field  for  my  researches  and  adventures. 

I  became  so  seriously  ill  on  the  8th,  that  I  looked  forward  with 
apprehension  to  my  departure,  which  was  fixed  for  the  following  day. 
But  before  leaving  this  important  place,  I  will  make  a  few  general 
observations  with  regard  to  its  history  and  its  present  state. 

The  town  of  Kan6,  considered  as  the  capital  of  a  province,  must  be 
of  somewhat  older  date  than  Katsena,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  Leo's  accuracy, 
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though  from  other  more  reliable  sources  (which  I  shall  bring  to  light  in 
the  chapter  on  the  history  of  Bornu)  it  is  evident  that  even  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  could  have  been  here  only  the  fortress 
of  Dala,  which,  at  that  period,  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  Bornu  king. 
I  think  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that,  in  this  respect,  Leo  (when, 
after  an  interval  of  many  years,  he  wrote  the  account  of  the  countries 
of  Negroland  which  he  had  visited)  confounded  Kan6  with  Katsena. 
The  strength  of  the  Kanawa,  that  is  to  say,  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Kan6,  at  the  time  of  the  Bornu  king  Edris  Alawoma,  is  quite 
apparent  from  the  report  of  his  imam  ;  but  from  that  time  forth  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  tributary  to  Bornu ;  and  the  population  of 
the  town  of  Kan6  is  said,  with  good  reason,  to  have  consisted  from  the 
beginning  mostly  of  Kanuri  or  Bornu  elements.  However,  the  esta- 
blished allegiance  or  subjection  of  this  province  to  B6rnu  was  evidently 
rather  precarious,  and  could  be  maintained  only  with  a  strong  hand  ; 
for  there  was  a  powerful  neighbour,  the  King  of  Kororofa  or  Juku,  ready 
to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  extending  his  own  power  and 
dominion  over  that  territory.  We  know  also  that  one  king  of  that 
country,  whose  name,  however,  I  could  not  obtain,  on  the  entry  of  a 
new  governor  into  office  in  KancVmade  an  expedition  into  that  country, 
and  installed  his  own  representative  in  the  place  of  that  of  Bornu,  and 
though  the  eastern  provinces  of  Kororofa  itself  (I  mean  the  district 
inhabited  by  the  Koana  or  Kwana)  became  afterwards  tributary  to 
Bornu,  yet  the  main  province  (or  Juku  proper)  with  the  capital  Wukari, 
seems  to  have  always  remained  strong  and  independent,  till  now,  at 
length,  it  seems  destined  to  be  gradually  swallowed  up  by  the  Fulbe, 
if  the  English  do  not  interfere.  But  to  return  to  our  subject.  As  long 
as  Katsena  continued  independent  and  flourishing,  the  town  of  Kano 
appears  never  to  have  been  an  important  commercial  place  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  Katsena  had  been  occupied  by  the  Fulbe,  and,  owing  to  its 
exposed  position  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Hausa,  had  become  a  very 
unsafe  central  point  for  commercial  transactions,  that  Kano  became  the 
great  commercial  entrepot  of  Central  Negroland.  Before  this  time,  that 
is  to  say,  before  the  year  1807,  I  have  strong  reason  to  suppose  that 
scarcely  any  great  Arab  merchant  ever  visited  Kano,  a  place  which 
nevertheless  continues  till  this  very  day  to  be  identified  with  Ghana  or 
Ghanata,  a  state  or  town  expressly  stated  by  Arab  writers  of  the  eleventh 
century  to  have  been  the  rendezvous  for  Arab  merchants  from  the  very 
first  rise  of  commercial  connections  with  Negroland.  And  all  regard  to 
historical  or  geographical  facts  is  put  aside  merely  from  an  absurd 
identification  of  two  entirely  distinct  names  such  as  Kano  and  Ghana 
or  Ghanata. 

As  to  the  period  when  the  Kanawa  in  general  became  Mohammedans, 
we  may  fairly  assume  it  to  have  been  several  years  later  than  the  time 
when  Maji,  the  prince  of  Katsena,  embraced  Islam,  or  about  the  seven- 
teenth century,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion all  over  Hausa,  especially  that  of  the  country  towns  and  villages, 
remained  addicted  to  paganism  till  the  fanatic  zeal  of  their  conquerors 
the  Fulbe  forced  them  to  profess  Islam,  at  least  publicly,    Nevertheless 
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even  at  the  present  day  there  is  a  great  deal  of  paganism  cherished,  and 
rites  really  pagan  performed,  in  the  province  of  Kan6  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Katsena, — a  subject  on  which  I  shall  say  something  more  on  another 
occasion. 

With  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  town,  we  have  express  testimony 
that  Dala  was  the  most  ancient  quarter.  The  steep  rocky  hill,  about 
120  feet  high,  naturally  afforded  a  secure  retreat  to  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants in  case  of  sudden  attack ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  there  was 
another  or  several  separate  villages  within  the  wide  expanse  now 
encompassed  by  the  wall,  which  rather  exceeds  than  falls  short  of 
fifteen  English  miles,  and  it  seems  inconceivable  why  the  other  hill, 
"  Kogo-n-dutsi "  (which  is  enclosed  within  the  circumference  of  the 
walls),  though  it  is  not  quite  so  well  fortified  by  nature,  should  not 
have  afforded  a  strong  site  for  another  hamlet.  We  have,  indeed,  no 
means  of  describing  the  way  in  which  the  town  gradually  increased  to 
its  present  size ;  this  much,  however,  is  evident,  that  the  inhabited 
quarters  never  filled  up  the  immense  space  comprised  within  the  walls, 
though  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  there  are  evident  traces  of  a  more 
ancient  wall  on  the  south  side,  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan, 
did  not  describe  so  wide  a  circumference,  particularly  towards  the 
south-west,  where  the  great  projecting  angle  seems  to  have  been  added 
in  later  times,  for  merely  strategical  purposes.  The  reason  why  the 
fortifications  were  carried  to  so  much  greater  extent  than  the  population 
of  the  town  rendered  necessary,  was  evidently  to  make  the  place 
capable  of  sustaining  a  long  siege  (sufficient  ground  being  enclosed 
within  the  walls  to  produce  the  necessary  supply  of  corn  for  the  inhabit- 
ants), and  also  to  receive  the  population  of  the  open  and  unprotected 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabited  quarter  occupies  at 
present  only  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town  between  Mount  Dala 
and  the  wall,  which  on  this  side  is  closely  approached  by  the  dwellings. 

On  the  northern  margin  of  the  Jakara  is  the  market-place,  forming 
a  large  quadrangle,  mostly  consisting  of  sheds  built  in  regular  rows 
like  streets  ;  but  the  westernmost  part  of  it  forms  the  slaughtering-place, 
where  numbers  of  cattle  are  daily  butchered,  causing  an  immense 
quantity  of  offal  and  filth  to  accumulate,  for  which  there  is  no  other 
outlet  than  the  all-swallowing  Jakara.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  this 
filth  in  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  town  which  makes  it  so  un- 
healthy. On  the  north-east  side  of  the  sheds  is  the  camel-market, 
where  also  pack-oxen  are  sold.  The  shed  where  the  slaves  are  sold  is 
at  the  north-west  corner ;  and  thence,  along  the  principal  street,  which 
traverses  the  market,  is  the  station  of  the  people  who  sell  firewood.  The 
market  is  generally  immensely  crowded  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
offers  a  most  interesting  scene. 

The  wall,  just  as  it  has  been  described  by  Captain  Clapperton,  is 
still  kept  in  the  best  repair,  and  is  an  imposing  piece  of  workmanship 
in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  This  wall,  with  its  gates,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  lay  down  with  much  exactness ;  but,  from  my  observations  on 
my  later  visit  in  1854,  being  aware  of  the  great  inaccuracy  of  the  little 
sketch  of  the  town  given  by  Clapperton,  wko  himself  pretends  only  to 
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give  an  eye-sketch,  I  thought  it  worth  while,  with  regard  to  a  place  like 
Kan6  (which  certainly  will  at  some  future  period  become  important 
even  for  the  commercial  world  of  Europe),  to  survey  and  sketch  it 
more  minutely ;  and  I  hope  my  plan,  together  with  the  view  taken  from 
Mount  Dala  of  the  southern  and  really  inhabited  quarter  of  the  town, 
will  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  its  character. 

The  market-place  is  necessarily  much  less  frequented  during  the 
rainy  season,  when  most  of  the  people  are  busy  with  the  labours  of  the 
field.  A  great  part  of  the  market-place  during  that  time  is  even  inun- 
dated by  the  waters  of  the  pond  Jakara. 

I  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  quarters,  the  names  of  which  are 
not  without  their  interest.  I  must  first  observe,  that  the  quarters  to 
the  north  of  the  great  and  characteristic  pond  Jakara,  which  inter- 
sects the  town  from  east  to  west,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  H&usa  people, 
or,  as  they  are  called  by  their  conquerors,  "Habe,"  from  the  singular 
"  Kado,"  while  the  southern  quarters  are  chiefly,  but  not  at  all  exclu- 
sively, inhabited  by  the  Fulbe  {sing.  Pullo),  called  Fellani  {sing. 
ba-Fellanchi)  by  the  conquered  race. 

Beginning  with  Dala,  the  oldest  quarter  of  the  town,  and  which  in 
commercial  respects  is  the  most  important  one,  as  it  is  the  residence 
of  almost  all  the  wealthy  Arab  and  Berber  (principally  Ghadamsiye) 
merchants,  I  shall  first  proceed  eastwards,  then  return  by  south  to 
west,  and  so  on.  East-south-east,  the  quarter  called  Dendalin  (the 
esplanade)  borders  on  Dala,  then  Kutumbavva,  Gerke,  M&dab6,  Ya-n- 
tandu,  Adakawa,  KOki,  Z6ta,  Limanchi  (or  the  quarter  of  the  people  of 
Toto,  a  considerable  town  not  far  from  Fanda) ;  south  from  the  latter, 
Yandowea,  and  thence,  returning  westward,  Jibdji-n-Y6l-labu,  another 
Limanchi  (with  a  large  mosque),  Masu-kiyani  (the  quarter  near  the 
"  kaswa  "  or  market-place),  Tuddu-n-makera  (the  quarter  of  the  black- 
smiths) on  the  west  side  of  the  market,  Yamroche,  "  Mararraba  b6koy  " 
(the  seven  crossways),  "Baki-n-rua"  (the  waterside — that  is,  the  quay 
along  the  Jakara),  not  very  neat  nor  fragrant,  and  in  this  respect 
deserving  to  be  compared,  with  the  quays  of  the  Thames,  which 
may  be  called,  just  with  the  same  reason,  the  great  sink  of  London,  as 
the  Jakara  is  that  of  Kan6,  the  difference  being  only  that  the  Thames 
is  a  running  stream,  while  the  Jakara  is  stagnant),  "Runfawa"  (the 
quarter  of  the  sheds),  Y6llw&.  Here,  turning  again  eastwards,  we  come 
first  to  the  quarter  Rima-n-jirajir6,  then  enter  Maggoga,  then  MaggOgi, 
Ungwa-n-kari,  Dendali-n-Ware,  Limanchi  (a  third  quarter  of  this  name), 
Dukkurawa,  Ruffogi,  Denna.  All  these  are  quarters  of  the  Habe, 
where  no  Pullo,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  would"  deign  to  live.  Beyond 
the  Jakara  we  now  come  to  the  quarters  of  the  ruling  race,  proceeding 
from  west  to  east. 

Yaalewa,  ^Marmara,  Agadesawa  (a  quarter  belonging  originally  to  the 
natives  of  Agades),  Yola — the  princely  quarter  of  the  town,  and  called 
on  this  account  "  madaki-n-Kan6."  It  is  interesting  also  as  having 
given  its  name  to  the  new  capital  of  Adamawa  (the  natives  of  Negro- 
land  being  not  less  anxious  than  Europeans  to  familiarize  the  new 
regions  which  they  colonize  by  names  taken  from  their  ancient  homes) ; 
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el  Kantara  (so  called  from  a  rough  kind  of  bridge,  or  kad&rko,  thrown 
over  one  of  those  numerous  pools  which  intersect  the  town),  Wuaitdkka, 
Go-shenfe-dod6  (a  quarter,  the  name  of  which  is  taken  from  the  ancient 
pagan  worship  of  the  "dod6),"  T6koba,  Dukkawa,  Zaghidamse, 
Shafushl.  Returning  from  east  to  west  we  have  the  quarters  Sh£rbal6, 
Madat6,  Kurna,  Shesh6,  "  Dirmi  (or  dirremi)-kay  oka "  called  from  a 
tree  of  the  dirremi  species,  with  three  separate  crowns),  Lel6ki-n-lemu, 
K6llw£  al  he"ndeki,  Sora-n-cfcnki,  Rimi-n-kOro,  Toji,  Yarkas&,  M&ndawari, 
Marmara  (different  from  the  quarter  mentioned  above),  Danturku, 
Sabansara,  Kudedefawa,  Jingo,  Doseyi,  Warure,  Gao  (an  interesting 
name,  identical  with  that  of  the  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire),  Kur- 
mawa,  Hausawa,  Ungwa  Makama,  Ghaladanchi  (the  quarter  wherein 
resides  the  ghaladima),  Shuramchi  (the  quarter  where  lives  the  eldest 
son  of  the  governor,  whose  title  chir6ma — a  Kanuri  name — in  the 
corrupted  form  of  "shuromo"  has  furnished  the  name  of  the  quarter), 
Ye-seiki,  Kurmawa  (not  identical  with  the  above,  "Kusser&wa"  (the 
corner),  Udelawa.  South  from  the  palace  of  the  governor,  Rimi-n-ker&, 
Karaka,  Dugerawa,  Yakase,  Naserawa  (most  probably  destined  to  be 
hereafter  the  quarter  of  the  Nasara  or  Christians),  and  'Abdelawa. 

All  over  the  town,  clay  houses  and  huts,  with  thatched  conical  roofs, 
are  mixed  together ;  but  generally  in  the  southern 
quarter  the  latter  prevail.  The  clay  houses,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen  them  in  Dal£,  where  of  course 
Arab  influence  predominates,  are  built  in  a  most 
uncomfortable  style,  with  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  privacy 
for  domestic  life,  without  any  attempt  to  provide 
for  the  influx  of  fresh  air  and  light,  although  I 
must  admit  that  a  few  houses  are  built  in  some- 
what better  taste  ;  but  invariably  the  courtyard  mon  to^e^wohouseswiSi 
is  extremely  small,  and  in  this  respect  the  houses  two  huts;  2,  Irregular  apart- 
of  Kano  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  Agades  and  ^wasTa^UnSffn 
Timbuktu,  which  are  built  almost  on  the  same  light  and  air ;  3,  Dark  room 
principle  as  the  dwellings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  without  any  current  of  air, 

r     ,    ,V  t   ■>  °.        ,,  ,      •,  f  but  to  which  I  was  obliged 

and  Romans.  I  here  give  the  ground  plan  of  to  withdraw  when  suffering 
the  house  in  which  I  lodged  in  185 1.  from  fever;  4,  Storeroom; 

Almost  all  these,  houses  have  also  a  very  ir-  £loIs™er  private  yard ;  6' 
regular  upper  story  on  a  different  level,  and  very 
badly  aired.     Many  of  the  Arabs  sleep  on  their  terraces. 

In  estimating  the  population  of  the  town  at  30,000,  I  am  certainly 
not  above  the  truth.  Captain  Clapperton  estimated  it  at  from  30,000 
to  40,000.  The  population,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  place  of  great 
commercial  resort,  is  of  a  rather  mixed  nature  ;  but  the  chief  elements 
in  it  are  Kanuri  or  Bornu  people,  Haus&wa,  Fulbe  or  Fellani,  and 
Nyffawa  or  Nupe ;  a  good  many  Arabs  also  reside  there,  who  by  their 
commerce  and  their  handicraft  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  importance 
of  the  place.  The  influx  of  foreigners  and  temporary  residents  is 
occasionally  very  great,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  residents  during 
the  most  busy  time  of  the  year  (that  is  to  say  from  January  to  April) 
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may  often  amount  to  60,000.  The  number  of  domestic  slaves,  of  course, 
is  very  considerable ;  but  I  think  it  hardly  equals,  certainly  does  not 
exceed,  that  of  the'  free  men,  for  while  the  wealthy  have  many  slaves, 
the  poorer  class,  which  is  far  more  numerous,  have  few  or  none.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  the  numbers 
of  the  conquering  nation,  in  order  to  see  the  proportion  in  which  they 
stand  to  the  conquered.  As  for  the  town  itself,  their  whole  number, 
of  every  sex  and  age,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  exceed  4,000 ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  whole  country ,1'can  give  no  opinion. 

The  principal  commerce  of  Kan6  consists  in  native  produce,  namely, 
the  cotton  cloth  woven  and  dyed  here  or  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  in 
the  form  of  tobes  or  n'gona  {sing,  riga)  ;  turkedi,  or  the  oblong  pieces  of 
dress  of  dark-blue  colour  worn  by  the  women  ;  the  zenne  *  or  plaid 
of  various  colours  ;  and  the  rawani  bakf,  or  black  litham. 

The  great  advantage  of  KanO  is,  that  commerce  and  manufactures 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  almost  every  family  has  its  share  in  them. 
There  is  really  something  grand  in  this  kind  of  industry,  which  spreads 
to  the  north  as  far  as  Murzuk,  Ghat,  and  even  Tripoli ;  to  the  west,  not 
only  to  Timbuktu,  but  in  some  degree  even  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  very  inhabitants  of  Arguin  dressing  in  the  cloth  woven  and 
dyed  in  Kan6  ;  to  the  east,  all  over  B6rnu,  although  there  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  native  industry  of  the  country  ;  and  ^  to  the  south  it 
maintains  a  rivalry  with  the  native  industry  of  the  Igbira  and  fgbo, 
while  towards  the  south-east  it  invades  the  whole  of  Adam&wa,  and  is 
only  limited  by  the  nakedness  of  the  pagan  sans-ailottes,  who  do  not 
wear  clothing. 

As  for  the  supply  sent  to  Timbuktu,  this  is  a  fact  entirely  overlooked 
in  Europe,  where  people  speak  continually  of  the  fine  cotton  cloth 
produced  in  that  town,  while  in  truth  all  the  apparel  of  a  decent 
character  in  Timbuktu  is  brought  either  from  Kan6  or  from  Sansandi ; 

*  There  is  a  great  variety  of  this  article,  of  which  I  shall  enumerate  a  few 
kinds: — "farf-n-zenne,"  the  white  undyed  one;  "zenne  deffowa,"  of  light- 
blue  colour;  fessagfda,"  with  a  broad  line  of  silk;  "hammakiiku,"  with  less 
silk,  sold  generally  for  three  thousand  kurdf ;  "  mailemu,"  sold  for  two 
thousand  five  hundred  ;  " zelluw-ami,"  a  peculiar  zenne  with  a  silk  border; 
"jumada,"  another  similar  kind;  "  da-n-katanga,"  once  a  very  favourite 
article  of  female  dress,  and  therefore  called  "the  child  of  the  market"  (of 
the  word  katanga,  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion),  with  red  and  black 
silk  in  small  quantity,  and  a  little  white;  "  albass-n-Kwara,"  a  very  peculiar 
name,  chosen  to  denote  a  kind  of  zenne  of  three  stripes  of  mixed  colours ; 
"godo,"  white  and  black  and  of  thick  thread;  "alkilla,"  white  and  black 
chequered  "saki,"  silk  and  cotton  interwoven,  and  forming  small  squares  black 
and  white ;  keki,"  half  turkedi  (that  is  to  say  indigo-coloured),  half  "  saki," 
or  silk  and  cotton  interwoven;  "keki  serki  bokoy,"  four  kinds.  Besides, 
there  are  ten  kinds  of  zennwa  entirely  of  silk,  but  these  are  made  better  in 
Niipe  than  in  Kano.  One  of  these,  called  "  bini  da  gani "'  (follow  me  and  look), 
a  name  which  is  also  given  to  a  conspicuous  kind  of  beads,  is  distinguished 
by  three  colours — yellow,  red,  and  blue.  Then  there  is  a  zenne  made  of  atlas, 
called  "massarchi";  another  of  coloured  Manchester;  and  the  simple  one  Qf 
Manchester,  which  is  called  "  befta." 
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and  how  urgently  this  article  is  there  demanded  is  amply  shown  by  the 
immense  circuit  which  the  merchandise  makes  to  avoid  the  great  dangers 
of  the  direct  road  from  Kano  to  Timbi'iktu  travelled  by  me,  the  mer- 
chandise of  Kan6  being  first  carried  up  to  Gh&t  and  even  Ghaddmes, 
and  thence  taking  its  way  to  Timbuktu  by  Taw&t. 

I  make  the  lowest  estimate  in  rating  this  export  to  Timbuktu  alone  at 
three  hundred  camel-loads  annually,  worth  sixty  million  kurdi  in  Kan6 
— an  amount  which  entirely  remains  in  the  country,  and  redounds  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  population,  both  cotton  and  indigo  being  produced 
and  prepared  in  the  country.  In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  subject, 
I  think  myself  justified  in  estimating  the  whole  produce  of  this  manu- 
facture, as  far  as  it  is  sold  abroad,  at  the  very  least  at  about  three  hundred 


millions ;  and  how  great  this  national  wealth  is,  will  be  understood  by  my 
readers  when  they  know  that,  with  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  kurdf,  or 
from  four  to  five  pounds  sterling  a  year,  a  whole  family  may  live  in  that 
country  with  ease,  including  every  expense,  even  that  of  their  clothing :  and 
we  must  remember  that  the  province  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  on  the 
earth,  and  is  able  to  produce  not  only  the  supply  of  corn  necessary  for 
its  population,  but  can  also  export,  and  that  it  possesses,  besides,  the 
finest  pasture-grounds.  In  fact,  if  we  consider  that  this  industry  is  not 
carried  on  here,  as  in  Europe,  in  immense  establishments,  degrading 
man  to  the  meanest  condition  of  life,  but  that  it  gives  employment  and 
support  to  families  without  compelling  them  to  sacrifice  their  domestic 
habits,  we  must  presume  that  Kan6  ought  to  be  one  of  the  happiest 
countries  in  the  world  ;  and  so  it  is  as  long  as  its  governor,  too  often 
lazy  and  indolent,  is  able  to  defend  its  inhabitants  from  the  cupidity  of 
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their  neighbours,  which  of  course  is  constantly  stimulated  by  the  very 
wealth  of  this  country. 

Besides  the  cloth  produced  and  dyed  in  Kano  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  there  is  a  considerable  commerce  carried  on  here  with  the 
cloth  manufactured  in  Nyffi  or  Nupe,  which,  however,  extends  only  to 
the  first  and  the  third  of  the  articles  above  mentioned,  viz.  the  "  riga,"  or 
shirt  worn  by  men,  and  the  "  zenne,"  or  plaid ;  for  the  Nyffawa  are 
unable  to  produce  either  turkedi  or  rawani — at  least  for  export,  while 
they  seem,  with  the  exception  of  the  wealthier  classes,  to  supply  their 
own  wants  themselves.  The  tobes  brought  from  Nyffi  are  either  large 
black  ones,  or  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  which  are  called  "giwa"  (the  elephant's 
shirt),  I  am  unable  to  say  why  the  Kanawa  are  not  capable  of  manu- 
facturing them  themselves ;  but  it  seems  that,  while  they  thoroughly 
understand  how  to  impart  the  most  beautiful  dye  to  the  turkedi,  they 
are  unable  to  apply  tlae  same  to  the  riga — I  do  not  know  why. 

Of  the  latter  kind  there  are  several  varieties  :  the  riga  saki,  the  small 
squares  blue  and  white,  as  if  speckled,  and  therefore  called  by  the  Arabs 
"filfil"  (pepper),  and  by  the  Tuarek,  who,  as  I  have  mentioned,  esteem 
it  more  than  any  other  kind,  the  "  Guinea-fowl  shirt "  (tekatkat  tailelt), 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  page  301,  is  very  becoming,  and  was  my 
ordinary  dress  from  the  moment  I  was  rich  enough  to  purchase  it,  as 
a  good  one  fetches  as  much  as  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  kurdi ; 
then  the  tob-harir,  with  stripes  of  speckled  cast  like  the  tailelt,  but 
intermixed  with  red;  the  jellaba,  red  and  white,  with  embroidery  of 
green  silk,  and  several  others.  Specimens  of  all  these  I  have  brought 
home  and  delivered  to  the  Foreign  Office.* 

The  chief  articles  of  native  industry,  besides  cloth,  which  have  a  wide 
market,  are  principally  sandals.  The  sandals  are  made  with  great 
neatness,  and,  like  the  cloth,  are  exported  to  an  immense 
distance ;  but  being  a  cheap  article  (the  very  best,  which 
are  called  "  taka-saraki,"  fetching  only  two  hundred  kurdi), 
they  bear  of  course  no  comparison  in  importance  with  the 
former.  1  estimate  this  branch  at  ten  millions.  It  is  very 
curious  that  the  shoes  made  here  by  Arab  shoemakers, 
of  Sudan  leather,  and  called  "belgha,"  are  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  North  Africa.  The  "nesisa,"  or 
twisted  leather  strap,  is  a  celebrated  article  of  Kano 
manufacture,  and  " jebiras,"  richly  ornamented,  as  the 
woodcut  on  page  303  shows,  are  made  by  Arab  work- 
men. 

The  other  leather-work  I  will  not  mention  here,  as  it 
does  not  form  a  great  article  of  commerce ;  but  tanned 
hides  ("kulabu")  and  red  sheepskins,  dyed  with  a  juice  extracted  from 

*  Among  these  specimens  is  also  an  undyed  and  a  dyed  specimen  of  the 
"riga  tsamia,"  which  seems  to  deserve  a  good  deal  of  interest,  as  it  consists 
half  of  home-made  silk,  obtained  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  silkworm,  which 
lives  on  the  tamarind-tree.  I  also  sent  home  from  Kukawa,  at  a  former 
period,  a  piece  of  native  cloth  of  the  Kwana,  a  tribe  of  the  Kororofa. 
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the  stalks  of  the  holcus,  are  not  unimportant,  being  sent  in  great  quantities 
even  as  far  as  Tripoli.  I  value  the  amount  of  export  at  about  five 
millions.* 

Besides  these  manufactures,  the  chief 
article  of  African  produce  in  the  Kan6  market 
is  the  "  guro,"  or  kola-nut :  but  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  forms  an  important  article  of 
transit,  and  brings  considerable  profit,  on  the 
other  large  sums  are  expended  by  the  natives 
upon  this  luxury,  which  has  become  to  them 
as  necessary  as  tea  or  coffee  to  us.  On 
another  occasion  I  shall  enumerate  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  this  nut,  and  the  seasons  when 
it  is  collected.  The  import  of  this  nut  into 
Kan6,  comprising  certainly  more  than  five 
hundred  ass-loads  every  year,  the  load  of  each, 
if  safely  brought  to  the  market — for  it  is  a  very 
delicate  article,  and  very  liable  to  spoil — being 
sold  for  about  two  hundred  thousand  kurdi, 
will  amount  to  an  average  of  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  millions.  Of  this  sum,  I  think 
we  shall  be  correct  in  asserting  about  half  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  natives  of  the  province, 
while  the  other  half  will  be  profit. 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  persons  employed  in  this  trade  are 
Kanawa,  and  that  therefore  they  and  their 
families  subsist  upon  this  branch  of  trade. 

A  very  important  branch  of  the  native  com- 
merce in  Kano  is  certainly  the  slave-trade ; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  how  many  of 

these  unfortunate  creatures  are  exported,  as  a  greater  number  are  carried 
away  by  small  caravans  to  Bornu  and  Niipe  than  on  the  direct  road  to 
Ghat  and  Fezzan.  Altogether,  I  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  slaves 
annually  exported  from  Kan6  exceeds  five  thousand  ;  but  of  course  a 
considerable  number  are  sold  into  domestic  slavery  either  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  itself,  or  to  those  of  the  adjoining  districts. 
The  value  of  this  trade,  of  which  only  a  small  percentage  falls  to  the 
profit  of  the  Kanawa,  besides  the  tax  which  is  levied  in  the  market,  may 
altogether  amount  to  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  millions 
of  kurdi  per  annum. 

Another  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of  Kan6  is  the  transit  of 
natron  from  Bornu  to  Nupe  or  Nyffi,  which  here  always  passes  into 
other  hands,  and  in  so  doing  leaves  a  considerable  profit  in  the  place. 

*  There  are  many  other  branches  of  manufacture  in  Kano  which  are  too 
minute  to  be  enumerated  here.  I  will  only  mention  the  framing  of  the  little 
looking-glasses,  called  lemma,  imported  from  Tripoli,  and  the  immense 
variety  of  botta  or  murta,  small  leathern  boxes.  There  is  also  a  kind  of 
small  box  made  with  great  neatness  from  the  kernel  of  the  dum-fruit. 
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The  merchandise  is  very  cheap ;  but  the  quantity  is  great,  and  it 
employs  a  great  many  persons,  as  I  shall  have  ample  occasion  to 
illustrate  in  the  course  of  my  proceedings.  Twenty  thousand  loads,  at 
the  very  least,  between  pack-oxen,  sumpter-horses,  and  asses,  of  natron 
must  annually  pass  through  the  market  of  Kan6  ;  which,  at  five  hundred 
kurdi  per  load,  merely  for  passage-money,  would  give  ten  millions 
of  kurdi. 

I  here  also  mention  the  salt-trade,  which  is  entirely  an  import  one, 
the  salt  being  almost  all  consumed  in  the  province.  Of  the  three 
thousand  camel-loads  of  salt  which  I  have  above  computed  as  com- 
prising the  airi  with  which  I  reached  Katsena,  we  may  suppose  one- 
third  to  be  sold  in  fhe  province  of  Kan6  ;  and  therefore  that  hereby 
a  value  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  millions  annually  is  drained  from  the 
country.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  money  which  is  paid  for 
this  requisite  (and  not  only  for  that  consumed  in  Kan6,  but  also  in 
other  provinces)  is  entirely  laid  out  by  the  sellers  in  buying  the  produce 
of  Kano  ;  viz.  cloth  and  corn.  Here,  therefore,  is  an  absolute  balance— 
a  real  exchange  of  necessaries  and  wants. 

As  for  ivory,  at  present  it  does  not  form  a  very  important  branch  of 
the  commerce  of  Kan6  ;  and  ^scarcely  believe  that  more  than  one 
hundred  kant&rs  pass  through  "this  place.  The  lowest  price  of  the 
kantar  is  in  general  thirty  dollars,  or  seventy-five  thousand  kurdi ;  but 
it  often  rises  to  forty  dollars,  or  one  hundred  thousand  kurdi,  and  even 
more,  though  I  have  seen  it  bought  with  ready  money  for  twenty-five 
dollars. 

Of  European  goods  the  greatest  proportion  is  still  imported  by  the 
northern  road,  while  the  natural  road,  by  way  of  the  great  eastern 
branch  of  the  so-called  Niger,  will  and  must,  in  the  course  of  events, 
be  soon  opened. 

But  I  must  here  speak  about  a  point  of  very  great  importance  for 
the  English,  both  as  regards  their  honour  and  their  commercial  activity. 
The  final  opening  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Kwara  has  been  one  of 
the  most  glorious  achievements  of  English  discovery,  bought  with  the 
lives  of  so  many  enterprising  men.  But  it  seems  that  the  English  are 
more  apt  to  perform  a  great  deed  than  to  follow  up  its  consequences. 
After  they  have  opened  this  noble  river  to  the  knowledge  of  Europe, 
frightened  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  lives,  instead  of  using  it  themselves 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nations  of  the  interior,  they  have  allowed  it  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  American  slave-dealers,  who  have  opened  a 
regular  annual  slave-trade  with  those  very  regions,  while  the  English 
seem  not  to  have  even  the  slightest  idea  of  such  a  traffic  going  on. 
Thus  American  produce,  brought  in  large  quantities  to  the  market 
of  Nupe,  has  begun  to  inundate  Central  Africa,  to  the  great  damage 
of  the  commerce  and  the  most  unqualified  scandal  of  the  Arabs,  who 
think  that  the  English,  if  they  would,  could  easily  prevent  it.  For  this 
is  not  a  legitimate  commerce ;  it  is  nothing  but  slave-traffic  on  a  large 
scale,  the  Americans  taking  nothing  in  return  for  their  merchandise  and 
their  dollars  but  slaves,  besides  a  small  quantity  of  natron.  On  this 
painful  subject  I  have  written  repeatedly  to  H.M.'s  consul  in  Tripoli, 
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and  to  H.M.'s  Government,  and  I  have  spoken  energetically  about  it  to 
Lord  Palmerston  since  my  return.  I  principally  regret  in  this  respect 
the  death  of  Mr.  Richardson,  who,  in  his  eloquent  language,  would 
have  dealt  worthily  with  this  question.  But  even  from  his  unfinished 
journals  as  they  have  been  published,  it  is  clear  that  during  his  short 
stay  in  the  country  before  he  was  doomed  to  succumb,  he  became  well 
aware  of  what  was  going  on.* 

The  principal  European  goods  brought  to  the  market  of  Kan6  are 
bleached  and  unbleached  calicoes,  and  cotton  prints  from  Manchester ; 
French  silks  and  sugar ;  red  cloth  from  Saxony  and  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  beads  from  Venice  and  Trieste  ;  a  very  coarse  kind  of  silk 
from  Trieste;  common  paper  with  the  sign  of  three  moons,  looking- 
glasses,  needles,  and  small  ware,  from  Nuremberg  ;  sword  blades  from 
Solingen  ;  razors  from  Styria.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  so  little 
English  merchandise  is  seen  in  this  great  emporium  of  Negroland,  which 
lies  so  near  to  the  two  branches  of  "  the  Great  River  "  of  Western 
Africa,  calico  and  muslins  (or  tanjips,  as  they  are  called  by  the  merchants) 
being  almost  the  only  English  articles.  Calico  certainly  is  not  the 
thing  most  wanted  in  a  country  where  home-made  cloth  is  produced  at 
so  cheap  a  rate,  and  of  so  excellent  a  quality ;  indeed  the  unbleached 
calico  has  a  very  poor  chance  in  Kano,  while  the  bleached  calico  and 
the  cambric  attract  the  wealthier  people  on  account  of  their  nobler 
appearance.  In  Timbuktu  on  the  contrary,  where  the  native  cloth  is 
dearer,  unbleached  calico  is  in  request ;  and  it  would  be  so  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  if  it  were  dyed  dark  blue.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  observe  that  a  small  proportion  of  the  calico  imported  into  Kano  is 
again  exported,  after  having  been  dyed,  returning  even  the  long  way  to 
Ghadames.  I  estimate  the  whole  amount  of  Manchester  goods  imported 
into  Kan6  at  about  forty  millions  ;  but  it  may  be  somewhat  more. 
The  sale  of  tanjips  is  very  considerable ;  and  the  import  of  this  article 
into  Kan6  certainly  equals  in  value  that  of  the  former. 

The  very  coarse  silk,  or  rather  refuse,  which  is  dyed  in  Tripoli,  is 
imported  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  this  forming  the  principal 
merchandise  of  most  of  the  caravans  of  the  Ghadamsiye  merchants,  and 
about  one-third  of  their  whole  commerce,  amounting  certainly  to  not 
less  than  from  three  to  four  hundred  camel-loads '  annually,  worth  in 
Kano  each  about  two  hundred  thousand  kurdi ;  this  would  give  a  value 
of  about  seventy  millions  imported.  But  according  to  some  well- 
informed  people,  even  as  many  as  one  thousand  loads  of  this  article 

*  I  need  only  refer  to  the  memorable  passage  in  his  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
203  :  "  The  best  of  the  slaves  now  go  to  Niflee,  to  be  there  shipped  for 
America.  They  are  mostly  males,  and  are  minutely  examined  before 
departure."  (This  latter  circumstance  agrees  exactly  with  my  own  obser- 
vations.) "  From  all  reports  there  is  an  immense  traffic  of  slaves  that  way 
exchanged  against  American  goods,  which  are  driving  out  of  the  markets  all 
the  merchandise  of  the  north."  But  another  passage  is  not  less  clear,  p. 
228  f.  :  "  Slaves  are  sent  from  Zfnder  to  Miffee.  Indeed  it  now  appears  that 
all  this  part  of  Africa  is  put  under  contribution  to  supply  the  South  American 
market  with  slaves" 

20 
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pass  annually  through  Ghadames ;  so  that,  if  we  take  into  considerate 
that  the  supply  of  the  northerly  markets  (as  Tasawa,  Zinder)  may  wel 
be  compensated  by  what  is  brought  by  way  of  Murzuk,  the  value  of  tl 
import  of  this  article  into  Kan6  may  be  much  more.  A  great  deal 
this  silk,  I  have  no  doubt  by  far  the  greatest  part,  remains  in  tl 
country,  being  used  for  ornamenting  the  tobes,  sandals,  shoes,  ai 
other  things. 

Woollen  cloth  of  the  most  ordinary  quality,  chiefly  red,  but  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  amount  of  green  colour,  was  formerly  imported  to 
a  great  extent ;  but  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  I  think  a  better 
quality,  like  that  with  which  the  market  of  Timbuktu  is  supplied  by  way 
of  Mogador  or  Swaira,  would  succeed.  I  estimate  this  branch  at 
present  at  only  fifteen  millions. 

Beads,  in  very  great  variety,*  form  an  important  article  of  import; 
but  the  price  has  become  so  low  of  late  years  that  there  has  been  very 
little  profit,  and  the  supply  has  been  kept  back  to  raise  the  prices. 
The  import  of  this  article  certainly  amounts  to  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  kurdi,  of  which  sum  the  value  of  twenty  may  remain  in  the 
country. 

Of  sugar,  I  think  about  one  hundred  camel-loads  are  imported  every 
year,  each  containing  eighty  small  loaves,  of  two  and  a  half  pounds  each, 
which  are  sold  in  general  at  fifteen  hundred  kurdi ;  so  that  the  import  of 
this  article  would  amount  to  about  twelve  millions.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  in  all  Central  Negroland  the  large  English  sugar-loaf  is  scarcely 
ever  seen,  while  it  is  the  only  one  seen  in  Timbuktu.  However,  I  was 
greatly  surprised  when,  on  my  return  from  that  place  in  1854,  eAliyu, 
the  Emir  el  Mumenin  of  S6koto,  presented  to  me  an  English  loaf  of 
sugar ;  and  I  heard  that  he  had  received  several  of  them  as  presents 
from  a  merchant  of  Tawat.  The  small  loaf  has  certainly  a  great 
advantage  in  such  a  country,  where  money  is  scarce ;  and  I  found  in 
1854  that  its  weight  had  even  been  reduced  to  two  pounds. 

Common  paper>  called  on  the  coast  "  tre  lune,"  from  the  mark  of 
three  moons  which  it  bears,  is  imported  in  great  quantity,  being  used 
for  wrapping  up  the  country  cloth  ;  but  it  is  a  bulky,  heavy  article,  and 
in  larger  quantities  is  sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  whole  amount  of 
this  import  may  be  about  five  millions  of  kurdi. 

Needles,  with  the  emblem  of  the  pig,f  and  small  looking-glasses 
called  M  lemma  "  in  boxes,  form  important  but  very  cheap  articles,  and 
I  think  their  amount  together  will  not  much  exceed  the  value  of  eight 
millions.  Generally,  the  needles  in  large  quantities  are  sold  for  one 
"  uri "  or  shell  each,  but  often  even  cheaper ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  sell 
a  thousand  for  six  hundred  kurdi.  Also,  fine  needles  for  silk-work  are 
in  request,  but  only  in  small  quantity,  while  large  darning-needles  are 
not  at  all  wanted  here,  where  the  cotton  cloth  is  fine,  but  are  the 

*  The  names  of  the  different  kinds  of  beads,  of  which  I  have  collected 
thirty-five,  bear  evident  testimony  to  the  imaginative  powers  and  lively 
character  of  the  Hausawa. 

f  Originally  these  came  from  Nuremberg,  but  of  late  they  have  been  also 
produced  in  Leghorn. 
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most  profitable  thing  in  Eastern  Negroland,  from  Bagirmi  inclusive  to 
Abyssinia. 

Sword-blades,  which  are  set  here,  are  imported  in  considerable 
quantity  ;  as  not  only  the  Kel-owi  and  the  neighbouring  Tarki  tribes, 
but  also  the  Hausawa,  Fulbe,  Nyffawa,  and  Kanuri  or  Bornu  people, 
are  supplied  from  this  market.  Fifty  thousand  may  be  the  general 
annual  amount  of  this  article,  which  produces  (the  blade  being  reckoned 
at  one  thousand  kurdi)  fifty  millions.  Almost  all  of  them  that  I  saw, 
not  only  here,  but  even  among  the  Tuarek  near  Timbuktu,  were  from 
Solingen.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  import  remains  in  the  country  ; 
but  the  setting  of  the  blades,  which  are  again  exported,  secures  a  great 
profit  to  the  natives. 

Very  few  firearms,  as  far  as  I  became  aware,  are  imported  into  this 
market,  although  common  muskets  have  begun  to  be  imported  by  way 
of  Nyffi  at  extraordinarily  cheap  prices  by  the  Americans.  Pistols  and 
blunderbusses  are  privately  sold  by  the  merchants  to  princes  or  great  men. 

The  common  razors  made  in  Styria,  with  black,  wooden  handles, 
bad  as  they  are,  are  very  much  liked  by  the  inhabitants,  who  know 
how  to  sharpen  them  most  beautifully,  and  strengthen  the  wretched 
handle  with  a  guard  of  copper.  I  had  a  tolerable  supply  of  English 
razors,  and  found  that  those  bought  for  sixpence  at  home  would  sell 
profitably,  but  that  nobody  would  give,  for  a  good  razor,  though  ever  so 
excellent,  more  than  one  thousand  kurdi ;  however,  the  better  sort  are 
very  fit  for  presents  to  men  of  importance,  who  know  well  their  value. 
In  any  case  the  handles  ought  to  be  strong,  and  not  likely  to  break. 
This  commodity  does  certainly  not  much  exceed  two  or  three  millions. 

French  silks,  called  "  hattaya,"  were  formerly  in  great  request,  but  at 
present  seem  to  be  a  little  out  of  vogue ;  and  most  of  what  is  imported 
here  is  exported  again  by  second-hand  buyers  to  Yoruba  and  Gonja. 
The  amount  of  this  import  into  the  Kan6  market,  I  think,  does  not 
exceed  twenty  millions. 

An  important  branch  of  import  is  formed  by  articles  of  Arab  dress, 
chiefly  bemuses,  caftans,  sedriyas,  trousers,  red  caps,  red  sashes, 
shawls.  It  is  difficult  to  state,  even  approximately,  the  value  of  these 
articles ;  but  it  cannot  certainly  be  much  less  than  fifty  millions  alto- 
gether. The  sort  of  dress  most  in  request  comes  from  Tunis,  but  a 
good  deal  also  from  Egypt ;  and  from  the  latter  country  come  all  the 
white  shawls  with  red  borders,  called  "sub6ta"  in  Arabic,  "aliyafu  "  in 
Hausa,  and  very  much  liked  by  the  negroes  as  well  as  by  the  Tuarek. 
The  import  of  this  article  alone  exceeds  the  value  of  ten  millions.  The 
common  articles  of  dress,  of  coarser  workmanship,  are  made  in  Tripoli. 
Red  caps  of  very  coarse  description  are  now  imported  from  Leghorn, 
and  find  a  sale,  but  are  not  liked  by  the  free  people. 

Frankincense  and  spices — principally  jawi,  benzoin,  the  resin  obtained 
from  a  species  of  styrax,  "  simbil "  or  Valeriana  Celtica,  and  cloves — 
form  a  not  inconsiderable  article  of  import,  perhaps  amounting  to 
fifteen  millions.  However,  I  exclude  from  this  sum  the  value  of  the 
rose  oil  which  is  annually  imported  in  considerable  quantity,  and  begin 
a  dear  article,  forms  also  an  important  one ;  but  very  little  of  it  comes 
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into  the  general  trade,  almost  all  of  it  being  disposed  of  privately  to  the 
princes  and  great  men,  or  given  to  them  in  presents.  I  am  inclined  tc 
estimate  the  value  of  this  article  imported  at  about  forty  millions 
Tin  and  many  other  smaller  articles  may  together  be  estimated  at  ter 
millions. 

In  the  trade  of  Kan6  there  is  another  very  interesting  article,  which 
tends  to  unite  very  distant  regions  of  Africa ;  this  is  copper — "  ja-n-karfi. 
A  good  deal  of  old  copper — say  fifty  loads,  together  with  about  twenty 
loads  of  zinc — is  imported  from  Tripoli ;  but  a  considerable  supply 
of  this  useful  and  handsome  metal  is  also  imported  every  year  by 
the  Jellaba  of  Nimro  in  Waday,  who  bring  it  from  the  celebrated 
copper-mine,  "  el  hOfra,"  situate  to  the  south  of  Dar-Fur,  of  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later.*  I  estimate  the  whole  import 
of  this  metal  at  about  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that,  so  far  from  being  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Kanawa, 
it  proves  a  new  material  of  industry,  while  only  the  smaller  part  remains 
in  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  precious  metals,  a  small  supply  of  silver  is 
imported  by  the  merchants,  but  rather  exceptionally,  most  of  the  latter 
being  but  agents  or  commissioners  engaged  to  effect  the  sale  of  the 
merchandise  forwarded  from  Tripoli  and  Fezzan.  The  silver  likewise 
supplies  a  branch  of  industry,  the  silversmiths,  who  are  generally 
identical  with  the  blacksmiths,  being  very  clever  in  making  rings  and 
anklets.  In  Kan6  scarcely  any  tradesman  will  object  to  receive  a 
dollar  in  payment.  With  regard  to  iron,  which  forms  a  very  consider- 
able branch  ot  industry  in  the  place,  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  Wandala  or  Mandara  and  Bubanjidda,  which  I  shall 
mention  in  the  course  of  my  proceedings.  Spears,  daggers,  hoes,  and 
stirrups  are  the  articles  most  extensively  produced  in  iron. 

As  for  gold,  though  a  general  standard,  of  the  mithkal  at  four  thou- 
sand kurdi,  is  usually  maintained,  in  Timbuktu  its  price  greatly  varies, 
from  three  thousand  five  hundred  up  to  four  thousand  five  hundred 
kurdi ;  but  this  unreasonable  fluctuation  is  but  nominal,  gold  being 
scarcely  ever  bought  in  Timbuktu  for  ready  money,  but  for  turkedis,  when 
a  turkedi  bought  in  Kano  for  eighteen  hundred,  or  at  the  utmost  two 
thousand,  fetches  there  a  mithk&l.  One  hundred  mithkals  of  gold  may 
easily  be  bought  in  Kano  at  any  time.  Even  the  common  currency  of 
the  Kano  market,  the  "uri"  (pi.  kurdi)  or  shell  (Cyprcea  ??ionetd))  two 
thousand  five  hundred  of  which  are  equal  to  the  Spanish  or  Austrian 
dollar,f  forms  an  important  article  of  import  and  commerce,  though  I 

*  I  will  here  only  mention,  that  the  profit  on  the  copper  for  the  Jellaba, 
if  they  do  not  go  themselves  to  the  hofra,  but  buy  it  in  Dar-Fur,  is  as 
follows  : — In  Fur  they  buy  the  kantar  of  copper  for  one  sedashi  (slave), 
equal  to  the  value  of  a  kantar  of  ivory,  and  sell  it  in  Kiikawa  for  four 
thousand  rottls,  equal  to  two  kantars  of  ivory.  In  Kano  the  price  is  about 
the  same. 

f  There  is  no  difference  made  between  these  two  coins,  women  in  general 
even  preferring  Maria  Theresa  to  the  columns  on  the  Spanish  dollar,  which 
they  fancy  to  represent  cannon. 
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have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  a  large  quantity  is  ever  introduced  at 
a  time.  Nevertheless  that  must  sometimes  happen,  as  a  great  amount 
of  shells  has  been  exported  to  Bornu,  where  they  have  been  recently 
introduced  as  currency ;  and  this  obviously  explains  why  since  the  year 
1848  the  demand  for  these  shells  has  so  greatly  increased  on  the  coast. 

These  merely  approximative  figures  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  form  of 
a  balance-sheet ;  but  they  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  place.  I  will  conclude  these  few  remarks  by  observing 
that  the  market  of  Kano  is  better  supplied  with  articles  of  food  than 
any  other  market  in  Negroland ;  but  meat  as  well  as  corn  is  dearer  here 
than  in  Kukawa,  particularly  the  latter.  Besides  the  great  market-place, 
there  are  several  smaller  ones  dispersed  through  the  town,  the  most 
noted  of  which  are  the  kaswa-n-kurmi,  Mandaweli,  Hanga,  k&swa-n- 
mata,  kaswa-n-ayagi,  kaswa-n-Jirba,  k&swa-n-Yakase,  kaswa-n-kofan 
Wftmbay,  and  the  k&swa-n-kofan  Nayisa. 

The  province  of  Kano,  which  comprises  a  very  fertile  district  of 
considerable  extent,  contains,  according  to  my  computation,  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  free  people,  besides  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
slaves  ;  so  that  the  whole  population  of  the  province  amounts  to  more 
than  half  a  million ;  though  it  may  greatly  exceed  this  number.  The 
governor  is  able  to  raise  an  army  of  seven  thousand  horse,  and  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men  on  foot.  In  the  most  flourishing  state  of 
the  country,  the  governor  of  Kano  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  bring 
into  the  field  as  many  as  ten  thousand  horse.  * 

The  tribute  which  he  levies  is  very  large,  considering  the  state  of  the 
country,  amounting  altogether  to  about  one  hundred  millions  of  kurdi, 
besides  the  presents  received  from  merchants.  The  most  considerable 
item  of  his  revenue  consists  in. the  "  kurdi-n-kasa  "  (what  is  called  in 
Kanuri  "  larder&m"),  or  the  ground-rent.  It  is  said  to  amount  to  ninety 
millions,  and  is  levied,  both  here  and  in  the  province  of  Katsena,  not 
from  the  ground  under  cultivation,  but  every  head  of  a  family  has  to 
pay  two  thousand  five  hundred  kurdi,  or  just  a  Spanish  dollar;  in  the 
province  of  Zegzeg,  on  the  contrary,  the  kurdi-n-kasa  is  a  tax  of  five 
hundred  kurdi  levied  on  every  fertana  or  hoe,  and  a  single  hoe  will 
cultivate  a  piece  of  ground  capable  of  producing  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  "  demmi "  or  sheaves  of  grain  (sorghum  and  pennisetum), 
each  of  which  contains  two  kel,  while  fifty  kel  are  reckoned  sufficient 
for  a  man's  sustenance  during  a  whole  year.  Besides  the  kurdi-n-kasa, 
the  governor  levies  an  annual  tax  called  "  kurdi-n-korofi,"  of  seven 
hundred  kurdi  *  on  every  dyeing-pot  or  korofi,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  two  thousand  in  the  town  alone  ;  a  "fitto"  of  five  hundred 
kurdi  on  every  slave  sold  in  the  market ;  an  annual  tax,  "  kurdi-n- 
debino,"  of  six  hundred  kurdi  on  every  palm-tree,  and  a  small  tax  called 
"  kurdi-n-rafi  "  on  the  vegetables  sold  in  the  market,  such  as  dankali  or 
sweet  potatoes,  gwaza  or  yams,  risga,  r6go>  etc.  This  latter  is  very 
singular,  as  the  meat,  or  the  cattle  brought  into  the  town,  as  far  as  I 
know,  does  not  pay  any  tax  at  all.     Clapperton  was  mistaken  in  stating 

*  Other  people  have  stated  to  me  that  the  kurdi-n-korofi  did  not  exceed 
five  hundred  kurdi. 
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that  all  the  date-trees  in  the  town  belong  to  the  governor,  which  is  not 
more  true  than  that  all  the  sheds  in  the  market  belong  to  him. 

The  authority  of  the  governor  is  not  absolute,  even  without  consider- 
ing the  appeal  which  lies  to  his  liege  lord  in  Sokoto  or  Wurno,  if  the 
subjects'  complaints  can  be  made  to  reach  so  far  ;  a  sort  of  ministerial 
council  is  formed,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  governor,  which  ii 
important  cases  he  cannot  well  avoid  consulting.  At  the  head  of  this 
council  stands  the  ghaladima,  whose  office  originated,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  the  empire  of  Bornu,  and  who  very  often  exercises,  as  is  the  case  in 
Kano,  the  highest  influence,  surpassing  that  of  the  governor  himself; 
then  follows  the  "  serki-n-dawakay "  (the  master  of  the  horse),  an  im- 
portant charge  in  barbarous  countries,  where  victory  depends  almost 
always  on  the  cavalry ;  then  the  "  banda-n-Kan6 "  (a  sort  of  com- 
mander-in-chief) ;  then  the  "  alkali  "  or  chief  justice,  the  "  chiroma-n- 
Kano  "  (the  eldest  son  of  the  governor,  or  some  one  assuming  this  title), 
who  exercises  the  chief  power  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province ;  the 
"serki-n-bay  "  (properly,  the  chief  of  the  slaves),  who  has  the  inspection 
of  the  northern  districts  of  the  province  as  far  as  Kazaure ;  then  the 
"  gado  "  or  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  finally  the  "  serki-n-shano  "  (the 
master  of  the  oxen,  or  rather  the  quartermaster-general),  who  has  all 
the  military  stores  under  his  care  ;  for  the  ox,  or  rather  the  bull,  is  the 
ordinary  beast  of  burden  in  Negroland.  It  is  characteristic  that,  when 
the  governor  is  absent  paying  his  homage  to  his  liege  lord,  it  is  not 
the  ghaladima,  but  the  gad6  and  the  serki-n-shano  who  are  his  lieu- 
tenants or  substitutes. 

With  regard  to  the  government  in  general,  I  think,  in  this  province, 
where  there  is  so  much  lively  intercourse,  and  where  publicity  is  given 
very  soon  to  every  incident,  it  is  not  oppressive,  though  the  behaviour 
of  the  ruling  class  is  certainly  haughty,  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
deal  of  injustice  inflicted  in  small  matters.  The  etiquette  of  the  court, 
which  is  far  more  strict  than  in  S6koto,  must  prevent  any  poor  man 
from  entering  the  presence  of  the  governor.  The  Fulbe  marry  the 
handsome  daughters  of  the  subjugated  tribe,  but  would  not  condescend 
to  give  their  own  daughters  to  the  men  of  that  tribe  as  wives.  As  far 
as  I  saw,  their  original  type  has  been  well  preserved  as  yet,  though,  by 
obtaining  possession  of  wealth  and  comfort,  their  warlike  character  has 
been  greatly  impaired,  and  the  Fellani-n-Kano  have  become  notorious 
for  their  cowardice  throughout  the  whole  of  Negroland. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

STARTING  FOR   KUKAWA. — THE  FRONTIER  DISTRICT. 

Sunday,  March  9. — The  traveller  who  would  leave  a  place  where  he 
has  made  a  long  residence,  often  finds  that  his  departure  involves  him 
in  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  is  by  no  means  an  easy  affair.     Moreover 
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my  situation  when,  after  much  delay,  I  was  about  to  leave  Kan6,  was 
peculiarly  embarrassing.  There  was  no  caravan  ;  the  road  was  infested 
by  robbers ;  and  I  had  only  one  servant  upon  whom  I  could  rely,  or  who 
was  really  attached  to  me,  while  I  had  been  so  unwell  the  preceding 
day  as  to  be  unable  to  rise  from  my  couch.  However,  I  was  full  of 
confidence ;  and  with  the  same  delight  with  which  a  bird  springs  forth 
from  its  cage,  I  hastened  to  escape  from  these  narrow,  dirty  mud-walls, 
into  the  boundless  creation. 

There  being  scarcely  anyone  to  assist  my  faithful  Gatr6ni,  the  loading 
of  my  three  camels  took  an  immense  time,  and  the  horseman  destined 
to  accompany  me  to  the  frontier  of  the  Kan<5  territory  grew  rather 
impatient.  At  length,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  mounted 
my  unsightly  black  four-dollar  nag,  and  following  my  companion,  who 
(in  a  showy  dress,  representing  very  nearly  the  German  costume  about 
the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  well  mounted),  gave  himself  all 
possible  airs  of  dignity,  started  forth  from  the  narrow  streets  of  Dala. 
into  the  open  fields. 

I  felt  my  heart  lightened,  and,  forgetting  what  had  passed,  began  to 
think  only  of  the  wide  field  now  opening  before  me,  if  fresh  means 
should  reach  us  in  Kiikawa.  We  had  taken  a  very  circuitous  road  in 
order  to  pass  through  the  widest  of  the  fourteen  gates  of  the  town  ;  but 
the  long  passage  through  the  wall  was  too  narrow  for  my  unwieldy 
luggage ;  and  my  impatient,  self-conceited  companion  fell  into  despair, 
seeing  that  we  should  be  unable  to  reach  the  night's  quarters  destined 
for  us.  At  length  all  was  again  placed  upon  the  patient  animals ;  and 
my  noble  Bu-Sefi  taking  the  lead  of  the  short  string  of  my  caravan,  we 
proceeded  onwards,  keeping  at  a  short  distance  from  the  wall,  till  we 
reached  the  highroad  from  the  Kofa-n-Wambay.  Here  too  is  a  con- 
siderable estate  belonging  to  a  ba-Asbenchi  (a  man  from  Asben),  who 
has  a  company  of  slaves  always  residing  here.  Going  slowly  on  through 
the  well-cultivated  country,  we  reached  a  small  watercourse.  Being 
anxious  to  know  in  what  direction  the  torrent  had  its  discharge,  and 
unable  to  make  it  out  from  my  own  observation,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
asking  my  companion ;  but  the  self-conceited  courtier,  though  born 
a  slave,  thought  himself  insulted  by  such  a  question,  and  by  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  ever  paid  attention  to  such  trivial  things  as  the  direction 
of  a  watercourse,  or  the  name  of  a  village  ! 

Having  watered  our  horses  here,  I  and  my  friend  went  on  in  advance, 
to  secure  quarters  for  the  night,  and  chose  them  in  a  small  hamlet, 
where,  after  some  resistance,  a  mallem  gave  us  up  part  of  his  courtyard 
surrounded  with  a  fence  of  the  stalks  of  Guinea-corn.  When  the 
camels  came  up  we  pitched  our  tent.  The  boy  'Abdallah,  however, 
seeing  that  my  party  was  so  small,  and  fearing  that  we  should  have 
some  misadventure,  had  run  away  and  returned  to  Kan<5. 

Though  there  was  much  talk  of  thieves,  who  indeed  infest  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  this  great  market-town,  and,  excited  by  the  hope  of 
remaining  unpunished  under  an  indolent  government,  very  often  carry 
off  camels  during  the  night  even  from  the  middle  of  the  town,  we  passed 
a  tranquil  night,  and  got  off  at  a  tolerably  early  hour  the  next  morning. 
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The  character  of  the  country  is  almost  the  same  as  that  during  our  h 
day's  march  in  coming  from  Katsena,  small  clusters  of  huts  and  detache 
farms  being  spread  about  over  the  cultivated  country,  where  we  observe 
also  some  tobacco-fields  just  in  flower:  my  attention  was  more  attract* 
by   a   small   range  of  hills  in  the   distance  on  our  left.     I  was  als 
astonished  at  the  little  traffic  which  I  observed  on  this  route,  though 
•met  a  considerable  natron-caravan  coming  from  Zinder,  the  ass  and  tl 
bullock  going  on  peaceably  side  by  side,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Negrc 
land.     The   country  continued  to  improve ;    and  the  fields  of  Charo, 
shaded  as  they  were  by  luxuriant  trees,  looked  fertile  and  well  cared 
for,  while  the  clusters  of  neat  huts  scattered  all  about  had  an  air  of 
comfort.     Here  we  ought  to  have  passed  the  previous  night ;  and  my 
companion  had  gone  in  advance  to  deliver  his  order,  and  probably  to 
get  a  good  luncheon  instead  of  his  missed  supper.     Beyond  this  village, 
or  rather  district,  cultivation  seemed  to  be  less  careful ;  but  perhaps  the 
reason  was  only  that  the  villages  were  further  from  the  road. 

The  quiet  course  of  domestic  slavery  has  very  little  to  offend  the  mind 
of  the  traveller ;  the  slave  is  generally  well  treated,  is  not  overworked, 
and  is  very  often  considered  as  a  member  of  the  family.  Scenes  caused 
by  the  running  away  of  a  slave  in  consequence  of  bad  and  severe  treat- 
ment occur  every  day  with  the  Arabs,  who  generally  sell  their  slaves, 
even  those  they  have  had  some  time,  as  soon  as  occasion  offers  ;  but 
with  the  natives  they  are  very  rare.  However,  I  was  surprised  at 
observing  so  few  home-born  slaves  in  Negroland — with  the  exception 
of  the  Tuarek,  who  seem  to  take  great  pains  to  rear  slaves — and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  marriage  among  domestic  slaves  is 
very  little  encouraged  by  the  natives;  indeed  I  think  myself  justified  in 
supposing  that  a  slave  is  very  rarely  allowed  to  marry.  This  is  an 
important  circumstance  in  considering  domestic  slavery  in  Central 
Africa  ;  for  if  these  domestic  slaves  do  not  of  themselves  maintain  their 
numbers,  then  the  deficiency  arising  from  ordinary  mortality  must  con- 
stantly be  kept  up  by  a  new  supply,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
kidnapping  or,  more  generally,  by  predatory  incursions,  and  it  is  this 
necessity  which  makes  even  domestic  slavery  appear  so  baneful  and 
pernicious.  The  motive  for  making  these  observations  in  this  place 
was  the  sight  of  a  band  of  slaves,  whom  we  met  this  morning,  led  on 
in  two  files,  and  fastened  one  to  the  other  by  a  strong  rope  round 
the  neck. 

Our  march  was  to  be  but  a  short  one,  as  we  were  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  and  the  following  night  in  Gezawa ;  and  as  it  was  still 
long  before  noon,  and  we  had  the  hottest  time  of  the  day  before  us,  I 
was  anxious  to  encamp  outside  the  town  in  the  shade  of  some  fine 
tree,  but  my  escort  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so.  We  therefore  entered 
the  town,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  clay  wall  in  tolerable  repair,  and 
moreover  by  a  small  ditch  on  the  outside  ;  but  the  interior  presents  a 
desolate  aspect,  only  about  a  third  part  of  the  space  being  occupied  by 
detached  cottages.  Here  I  was  lodged  in  a  small  hot  shibki  (reed  hut), 
and  passed  the  "6ni"  most  uncomfortably,  cursing  my  companion  and 
all  the  escorts  in  the  world,  and  resolved  never  again  to  take  up  my 
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quarters  inside  a  town,  except  where  I  was  to  make  a  stay  of  some 
length.  I  was  therefore  delighted,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  to 
hear  from  the  man  who  had  taken  the  camels  outside  the  town  upon  the 
pasture-ground,  that  the  sherif  Konche  had  arrived  and  sent  me  his 
compliments. 

I  had  once  seen  this  man  in  Kan<5,  and  had  been  advised  to  wait  for 
him,  as  he  was  likewise  on  his  way  to  Kukawa ;  but  knowing  how  slow 
Arabs  are,  and  little  suspecting  what  a  sociable  and  amiable  man  he 
was,  1  thought  it  better  to  go  on ;  whereupon  he,  thinking  that  my 
company  was  preferable  to  a  longer  stay,  hastened  to  follow  me.  To- 
day, however,  I  did  not  see  him,  as  he  had  encamped  outside  the 
town ;  still  I  had  already  much  reason  to  thank  him,  as  he  had  brought 
back  my  fickle  runaway  servant  'Abdallah,  whom  after  some  reprimand, 
and  a  promise  on  his  side  to  remain  with  me  in  future,  I  took  back,  as 
I  was  very  much  in  want  of  a  servant.  He  was  a  native  of  the  country, 
a  Bahaushe  with  a  little  Arab  blood  in  him,  and  had  been  reduced  to 
slavery.  Afterwards,  in  Bornu,  a  man  claimed  him  as  his  property. 
His  mother,  who  was  living  not  far  from  Gerki,  was  also  about  this  time 
carried  into  slavery,  having  gone  to  some  village  where  she  was  kid- 
napped. Such  things  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  these  countries  on  the 
borders  of  two  territories.     The  lad's  sister  had  a  similar  fate. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gezawa  seem  to  be  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
cattle-breeding ;  and  in  the  market  which  was  held  to-day  (as  it  is  every 
Monday)  outside  the  town,  nothing  else  was  offered  for  sale  but  cattle 
and  sheep,  scarcely  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  being  laid  out,  and  very  little 
corn.  Also  round  the  town  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  cultivation. 
The  mayor  seemed  not  to  be  in  very  enviable  circumstances,  and  bore 
evident  traces  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  ;  indeed  the  laziness  and  indolence 
of  the  governor  of  Kano  in  neglecting  the  defence  of  the  wealth  and  the 
national  riches  of  his  province  are  incredible,  and  can  only  be  tolerated 
by  a  liege  lord  just  as  lazy  and  indifferent  as  himself.  But  at  that  period 
the  country  still  enjoyed  some  tranquillity  and  happiness,  while  from  the 
day  on  which  the  rebel  Bokhari  took  possession  of  Khadeja,  as  I  shall 
soon  have  occasion  to  relate,  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  eastern  part  of 
this  beautiful  province  underwent  daily  vexations,  so  that  the  towns  on 
this  road  were  quite  deserted  when  I  passed  a  second  time  through  this 
country,  in  December  1854. 

Early  next  morning  we  loaded  our  camels  and  left  the  town,  in  order 
to  join  our  new  travelling  companion,  who  by  this  time  had  also  got 
ready  his  little  troop.  It  consisted  of  himself  on  horseback,  his  "  sirriya," 
likewise  on  horseback,  three  female  attendants,  six  natives,  and  as  many 
sumpter-oxen.  He  himself  was  a  portly  Arab,  with  fine,  sedate  manners, 
such  as  usually  distinguish  wealthy  people  of  the  Gharb  (Morocco) ;  for 
he  was  a  native  of  Fas,  and  though  in  reality  not  a  sherif  (though  the 
title  of  a  sherif  in  Negroland  means  scarcely  anything  but  an  impudent, 
arrogant  beggar),  yet,  by  his  education  and  fine,  noble  character,  he  de- 
served certainly  to  be  called  a  gentleman.  The  name  "  Konche"  (Mr.. 
Sleep)  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  natives,  from  his  very  reasonable  ' 
custom  of  sleeping,  or  pretending  to  sleep,  the  whole  day  during  the 
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Ramadan,  which  enabled  him  to  bear  the  fasting  more  easily, 
real  name  was  'Abd  el  Khafif. 

Our  first  salutation  was  rather  cold  ;  but  we  soon  became  friends 
and  I  must  say  of  him  that  he  was  the  most  noble  Arab  merchant 
have  seen  in  Negroland.     Though  at  present  he  had  not  much  mei 
chandise  of  value  with  him,  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  had  enormoi 
demands  upon  several  governors  and  princes  in  Negroland,  especiall} 
upon   Muniyoma,   or  the  governor  of  Muniyo,   who  was  indebted  tc 
him  for  about  thirty  millions — shells,  of  course,  but  nevertheless  a  vei 
large  sum  in  this  country.     Of  his  "  sirriya,"  who  always  rode  at 
respectful  distance  behind  him,  I  cannot  speak,  as  she  was  veiled  fror 
top  to  toe ;  but  if  a  conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  her  attendants,  who 
were   very   sprightly,    well-formed   young   girls,    she  must  have   beer 
handsome.     The  male  servants  of  my  friend  were  all  characteristically 
dressed,   and  armed  in   the  native  fashion  with  bows  and   arrows,- 
knapsacks,  water-bottles,  and  drinking  vessels  all  hanging  around  thei 
in  picturesque  confusion  ;  but  among  them  there   was  a  remarkable 
fellow,  who  had  already  given  me  great  surprise  in  Kano.      When  lyin^ 
one  day  in  a  feverish  state  on  my  hard  couch,  I  heard  myself  saluted  ir 
Romaic  or  modern  Greek.     The  .man  who  thus  addressed  me  had  lonj 
whiskers,  and  was  as  black  as  any  negro.     But  I  had  some  difficulty  ii 
believing  him  to  be  a  native  of  Negroland.     Yet  such  he  was,  though  bj 
a  stay  in  Stambul  of  some  twenty  years,  from  his  boyhood,  he  had  not 
only  learned  the  language  perfectly,  but  also  adopted  the  manners,  an<~ 
I   might   almost   say   the   features,   of  the   modern   Greeks.     In  sucl 
company  we  continued  pleasantly  on,  sometimes  through  a  cultivatee 
country,  at  others  through  underwood,  meeting  now  and  then  a  motley 
caravan  of  horses,  oxen,  and  asses,  all  laden  with  natron,  and  comin| 
from  Muniyo.     Once  there  was  also  a  mule  with  the  other  beasts  of 
burden  ;  and  on  inquiry,  on  this  occasion,  I  learnt  that  this  animal 
which  I  had  supposed  to  be  frequent  in  Negroland,  is  very  rare,  at  least 
in  these  parts,  and  in  Kan6  always  fetches  the  high  price  of  from  sixt 
to  eighty  thousand  kurdi,  which  is  just  double  the  rate  of  a  camel.     Ii 
Wangara  and  Gonja  the  mule  seems  to  be  more  frequent.     But  there  is 
only  one  in  Kukawa  and  in  Timbuktu,  the  latter  belonging  to  one  of  the 
richest  Morocco  merchants. 

Animated  scenes  succeeded  each  other: — now  a  well,  where  the 
whole  population  of  a  village  or  zango  were  busy  in  supplying  theii 
wants  for  the  day ;  then  another,  where  a  herd  of  cattle  was  just  bein^ 
watered ;  a  beautiful  tamarind-tree  spreading  a  shady  canopy  over  a 
busy  group  of  talkative  women  selling  victuals,  ghussub-water,  anc" 
sour  milk,  or  "cotton."  About  ten  o'clock  detached  dum-palms  begai 
to  impart  to  the  landscape  a  peculiar  character,  as  we  approached  the 
considerable  but  open  place  Gabez&wa,  which  at  present  exhibited  the 
busy  and  animated  scene  of  a  well-frequented  market.  In  this  countr 
the  market  days  of  the  towns  succeed  each  other  by  turns,  so  that  al 
the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  district  can  take  advantage  every  day 
of  the  traffic  in  the  peculiar  article  in  which  each  of  these  place 
excels. 
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While  pushing  our  way  through  the  rows  of  well-stocked  sheds,  I 
became  aware  that  we  were  approaching  the  limits  of  the  Kanuri 
language;  for  being  thirsty,  I  wished  to  buy  ghussub-water  ("fura" 
in  Hausa),  but  in  asking  for  it,  received  from  the  woman  fresh  butter 
("fula"  in  Kanuri),  and  had  some  difficulty  in  making  them  understand 
that  I  did  not  want  the  latter.  Continuing  our  march  without  stopping, 
we  reached  at  noon  the  well-known  (that  is  to  say,  among  the  travelling 
natives)  camping  ground  of  Kuka  mairua,  an  open  place  surrounded 
by  several  colossal  specimens  of  the  monkey-bread-tree,  kuka  or 
Adansonia  digitata,  which  all  over  this  region  of  Central  Africa  are 
not  of  that  low,  stunted  growth  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  them 
near  the  coast,  but  in  general  attain  to  a  height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet.  Several  troops  of  native  traders  were  already  encamped  here, 
while  a  string  of  some  thirty  camels,  most  of  them  unloaded,  and 
destined  to  be  sold  in  Kano,  had  just  arrived.  A  wide-spreading 
tamarind-tree  formed  a  natural  roof  over  a  busy  market-scene,  where 
numbers  of  women  were  selling  all  the  eatables  and  delicacies  of  the 
country.  The  village  lay  to  the  south-east.  Here  we  pitched  our 
tents  close  together,  as  robbers  and  thieves  are  very  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  I  fired  repeatedly  during  the  night,  a  precaution 
which  the  event  proved  to  be  not  at  all  useless.  The  name  of  the 
place  signifies' "the  Adansonia  with  the  water."  However,  the  latter 
part  of  the  name  seemed  rather  ironical,  as  I  had  to  pay  forty  kurdi 
for  filling  a  water-skin,  and  for  watering  my  horse  and  my  camels  ;  and 
I  would  therefore  not  advise  a  future  traveller  to  go  to  a  neighbouring 
village,  which  bears  the  name  of  "Kuka  maifura,"  in  the  belief  that 
he  may  find  there  plenty  of  cheap  fur&  or  ghussub-water. 

Wednesday,  March  12. — Our  encampment  was  busy  from  the  very 
first  dawn  of  day,  and  exhibited  strong  proof  of  industry  on  the  part  of 
the  natives ;  for  even  at  this  hour  women  were  offering  ready-cooked 
pudding  as  a  luncheon  to  the  travellers.  Some  of  our  fellow-sleepers 
on  this  camping-ground  started  early  ;  and  the  two  Welad  Sliman  also, 
who  led  the  string  of  camels,  started  off  most  imprudently  in  the 
twilight.  As  for  us  we  waited  till  everything  was  clearly  discernible, 
and  then  took  the  opposite  direction  through  underwood  ;  and  we  had 
advanced  but  a  short  distance  when  a  man  came  running  after  us, 
bringing  us  the  exciting  news  that  a  party  of  Tuarek  had  fallen  upon 
the  two  Arabs,  and  after  wounding  the  elder  of  them,  who  had  made 
some  resistance,  had  carried  off  all  their  camels  but  three.  I  expressed 
my  surprise  to  my  horseman  that  such  a  thing  could  happen  on  the 
territory  of  the  governor  of  Kan6,  and  urged  him  to  collect  some 
people  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  in  order  to  rescue  the  property, 
which  might  have  been  easily  done ;  but  he  was  quite  indifferent,  and 
smiling  in  his  self-conceit,  and  pulling  his  little  straw  hat  on  one  side 
of  his  head,  he  went  on  before  us. 

Small  villages  belonging  to  the  district  of  Zakara  were  on  each  side, 
the  inhabitants  indulging  still  in  security  and  happiness  ;  the  following 
year  they  were  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  misery,  Bokhari  making  a 
sudden  inroad  on  a  market-day,  and  carrying  off  as  many  as  a  thousand 
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persons.  I  here  had  a  proof  of  the  great  inconvenience  which  many 
parts  of  Negroland  suffer  with  regard  to  water,  for  the  well  at  which 
we  watered  our  horses  this  morning  measured  no  less  than  three  and 
thirty  fathoms ;  but  I  afterwards  found  that  this  is  a  very  common  thing 
as  well  in  Bornu  as  in  Bagirmi,  while  in  other  regions  I  shall  have  to 
mention  wells  as  much  as  sixty  fathoms  deep.  Beyond  this  spot  we 
met  a  very  numerous  caravan  with  natron,  coming  from  Kukavva ;  and 
I  therefore  eagerly  inquired  the  news  of  that  place  from  the  horsemen 
who  accompanied  it.  All  was  well ;  but  they  had  not  heard  either  of 
the  arrival  or  of  the  approach  of  a  Christian.  This  natron,  which  is 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tsad,  was  all  in  large  pieces  like 
stone,  and  is  carried  in  nets,  while  that  coming  from  Muniyo  consists 
entirely  of  rubble,  and  is  conveyed  in  bags,  or  a  sort  of  basket.  The 
former  is  called  "kilbu  tsarafu,"  while  the  name  of  the  latter  is  "kilbu 
bOktor."  We  soon  saw  other  troops  laden  with  this  latter  article ;  and 
there  were  even  several  mules  among  the  beasts  of  burden.  The  com- 
merce of  this  article  is  very  important ;  and  I  counted  to-day  more  than 
five  hundred  loads  of  natron  that  we  met  on  our  road. 

I  then  went  on  in  advance  with  "Mr.  Sleep,"  and  soon  reached  the 
village  Doka,  which  by  the  Ar^J)S  travelling  in  Negroland  is  called,  in 
semi-barbarous  Arabic,  "Suk  el  karaga,"  karaga  being  a  BOrnu  word 
meaning  wilderness.  The  village  belongs  to  the  ghaladima.  Here 
we  sat  tranquilly  down  near  the  market-place,  in  the  shade  of  some 
beautiful  tamarind-trees,  and  indulged  in  the  luxuries  which  my  gentle- 
manlike companion  could  afford.  I  was  astonished,  as  well  as 
ashamed  at  the  comfort  which  my  African  friend  displayed,  ordering 
one  of  the  female  attendants  of  his  sirriya  to  bring  into  his  presence 
a  basket  which  seemed  to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  the  latter, 
and  drawing  forth  from  it  a  variety  of  well-baked  pastry,  which  he 
spread  on  a  napkin  before  us,  while  another  of  the  attendants  was 
boiling  the  coffee.  The  barbarian  and  the  civilized  European  seemed 
to  have  changed  places ;  and,  in  order  to  contribute  something  to  our 
repast,  I  went  to  the  market  and  bought  a  couple  of  young  onions. 
Rea  lly  is  incredible  what  a  European  traveller  in  these  countries  has 
to  endure  ;  for  while  he  must  bear  infinitely  more  fatigue,  anxiety,  and 
mental  exertion  than  any  native  traveller,  he  is  deprived  of  even  the 
little  comfort  which  the  country  affords — has  no  one  to  cook  his  supper, 
and  to  take  care  of  him  when  he  falls  sick,  or  to  shampoo  him ; 

"And,  ah !  no  wife  or  mother's  care 
For  him  the  milk  or  corn  prepare." 

Leaving  my  companion  to  indulge  in  the  "kief"  of  the  Osmanli,  of 
which  he  possessed  a  great  deal,  I  preferred  roving  about.  I  observed 
that  during  the  rainy  season  a  great  deal  of  water  must  collect  here, 
which  probably  explains  the  luxurious  vegetation  and  the  splendid 
foliage  of  the  trees  hereabouts  ;  and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  observation 
by  my  companion,  who  had  travelled  through  this  district  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  water,  which  covers  a  great  part  of  the  surface 
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Having  allowed  our  people,  who  by  this  time  nad  come  up,  to  have 
a  considerable  start  in  advance  of  us,  we  followed  at  length,  entering 
underwood,  from  which  we  did  not  emerge  till  we  arrived  near  Gerki. 
According  to  instructions  received  from  us,  our  people  had  already 
chosen  the  camping  ground  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town ;  but 
my  horseman,  who  had  gone  in  advance  with  them,  thought  it  first 
necessary  to  conduct  me  into  the  presence  of  the  governor,  or  rather 
of  one  of  the  five  governors  who  rule  over  this  place,  each  of  them 
thinking  himself  more  important  than  his  colleague.  The  one  to  whom 
he  presented  me  was,  however,  a  very  unprepossessing  man,  and  not 
the  same  who  on  my  return  from  the  west  in  1854  treated  me  with 
extraordinary  respect.  Yet  he  did  not  behave  inhospitably  to  me :  for 
he  sent  me  a  sheep  (not  very  fat  indeed),  with  some  corn  and  fresh 
milk.  Milk  during  the  whole  of  my  journey  formed  my  greatest  luxury  ; 
but  I  would  advise  any  African  traveller  to  be  particularly  careful  with 
this  article,  which  is  capable  of  destroying  a  weak  stomach  entirely  ;  and 
he  would  do  better  to  make  it  a  rule  always  to  mix  it  with  a  little  water, 
or  to  have  it  boiled. 

The  town  of  Gerki  is  a  considerable  place,  and  under  a  strong 
government  would  form  a  most  important  frontier-town.  As  it  is,  it 
may  probably  contain  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants ;  but  they 
are  notorious  for  their  thievish  propensities,  and  the  wild  state  of  the 
country  around  bears  ample  testimony  to  their  want  of  industry.  The 
market,  which  is  held  here  before  the  south-west  gate,  is  of  the  most 
indifferent  description.  The  wall  with  its  pinnacles  is  in  very  good 
repair.  In  order  to  keep  the  thievish  disposition  of  the  natives  in  check, 
I  fired  some  shots  late  in  the  evening ;  and  we  slept  undisturbed.  On 
my  return  journey,  however,  in  1854,  when  I  was  quite  alone  with  my 
party,  I  was  less  fortunate,  a  most  enterprising  thief  returning  thrice  to 
his  task,  and  carrying  away,  one  after  the  other,  first  the  tobe,  then  the 
trousers,  and  finally  the  cap  from  one  of  my  people. 

Thursday,  March  13. — Not  waiting  for  the  new  horseman  whom  I  was 
to  receive  here  early  in  the  morning,  I  went  on  in  advance  with  my 
companion,  in  order  to  reach  Gummel  before  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and 
we  soon  met  in  the  forest  a  string  of  twelve  camels,  all  laden  with 
kurdi  or  shells,  and  belonging  to  the  rich  Arab  merchant  Bu-hema,  who 
resides  in  Muniyo,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  between 
Kano  and  Kukawa.  I  will  here  mention,  that  in  general  one  hundred 
thousand  kurdi  are  regarded  as  a  camel-load ;  a  fine  animal,  however, 
like  these  will  carry  as  much  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  that  is, 
just  sixty  dollars  or  twelve  pounds'  worth.  It  is  easy  to  be  understood 
that,  where  the  standard  coin  is  of  so  unwieldy  a  nature,  the  commerce 
of  the  country  cannot  be  of  great  value. 

About  two  miles  before  we  reached  the  frontier  town  of  the  B6rnu 
empire  in  this  direction,  we  were  joined  by  the  horseman  of  the  governor 
of  Gerki ;  and  we  here  took  leave  of  Hausa  with  its  fine  and  beautiful 
country,  and  its  cheerful  and  industrious  population.  It  is  remarkable 
what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  character  of  the  ba-Haushe  and 
the  Kanuri — the  former  lively,  spirited,  and  cheerful,  the  latter  melan- 
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cholic,  dejected,  and  brutal ;  and  the  same  difference  is  visible  in  their 
physiognomies — the  former  having  in  general  pleasant  and  regular 
features,  and  more  graceful  forms,  while  the  Kanuri,  with  his  broad 
face,  his  wide  nostrils,  and  his  large  bones,  makes  a  far  less  agreeable 
impression,  especially  the  women,  who  are  very  plain  and  certainly  the 
ugliest  in  all  Negroland,  notwithstanding  their  coquetry,  in  which  they 
do  not  yield  at  all  to  the  Hausa  women. 

Birmenawa  is  a  very  small  town,  but  strongly  fortified  with  an 
earthen  wall  and  two  deep  ditches,  one  inside  and  the  other  outside, 
and  only  one  gate  on  the  west  side.  Around  it  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
cultivation,  while  the  interior  is  tolerably  well  inhabited.  Konche,  who 
was  in  a  great  hurry  to  reach  Gummel,  would  have  preferred  going  on 
directly  without  entering  the  town :  but  as  I  was  obliged  to  visit  it  in 
order  to  change  my  horseman,  it  being  of  some  importance  to  me  to 
arrive  in  Gummel  with  an  escort,  he  accompanied  me.  The  population 
consists  of  mixed  Hausa  and  Kanuri  elements. 

Having  obtained  another  man,  we  continued  our  march  through  a 
country  partly  under  cultivation,  partly  covered  with  underwood,  and 
were  pleased,  near  the  village  T6kun,  to  find  the  Hausa  custom  of  a 
little  market  held  by  the  women  on  the  roadside  still  prevailing ;  but 
this  was  the  last  scene  of  the  kind  I  was  to  see  for  a  long  time.  We 
reached  the  considerable  town  of  Gummel  just  when  the  sun  began  to 
shine  with  great  power ;  and  at  the  gate  we  separated,  the  sherif  taking 
his  way  directly  towards  his  quarters  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town, 
while  I  was  obliged  to  go  first  to  the  house  of  the  governor,  the  famous 
Dan-Tanoma  (the  son  of  Tanoma,  his  own  name  being  entirely  unknown 
to  the  people) ;  but  on  account  of  his  great  age,  neither  on  this  nor  on 
a  later  occasion  did  I  get  a  sight  of  him.  Indeed,  he  was  soon  to  leave 
this  world,  and  by  his  death  to  plunge  not  only  the  town  wherein  he 
resided,  but  the  whole  neighbouring  country,  into  a  destructive  civil  war 
between  his  two  sons. 

However,  on  my  first  visit  Gummel  was  still  a  flourishing  place,  and 
well  inhabited,  and  I  had  to  pass  through  an  intricate  labyrinth  of 
narrow  streets  enclosed  between  fences  of  mats  and  reeds  surrounding 
huts  and  courtyards,  before  I  reached  the  dwellings  of  the  few  Arabs 
who  live  here :  and  after  looking  about  for  some  time  I  obtained 
quarters  near  the  house  of  Salem  Maidukia  (the  Rothschild  of  Gummel), 
where  my  Morocco  friend  was  lodged.  But  my  lodgings  required 
building  in  the  first  instance,  as  they  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  court- 
yard, the  fence  of  which  was  in  a  state  of  utter  decay,  and  a  hut  entirely 
fallen  in,  so  that  there  was  not  the  least  shelter  from  the  sun,  whereas 
I  had  to  wait  here  two  days  at  least  for  my  new  friend,  whose  company 
I  was  not  inclined  to  forego,  without  very  strong  reasons,  on  my  journey 
to  Kukawa. 

However,  building  is  not  so  difficult  in  Negroland  as  it  is  in  Europe ; 
and  a  most  comfortable  dwelling,  though  rather  light,  and  liable  to 
catch  fire,  maybe  erected  in  a  few  hours;  even  a  roof  is  very  sufficiently 
made,  at  least  such  as  is  here  wanted  during  the  dry  season,  with  those 
thick  mats,   made  of  reed,   called   "siggedi"  in   Bornu.     But  most 
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fortunately  Salem  had  a  conical  roof  just  ready,  which  would  have 
afforded  satisfactory  shelter  even  from  the  heaviest  rain.  I  therefore 
sent  immediately  my  whole  remaining  supply  of  kurdi  to  the  market 
to  buy  those  mats  and  sticks ;  and  getting  four  men  practised  in  this 
sort  of  workmanship,  I  immediately  set  to  work,  and,  long  before  my 
camels  arrived,  had  a  well-fenced  private  courtyard,  and  a  splendid 
cool  shade,  while  my  tent  served  as  a  store  for  my  luggage,  and  as  a 
bedroom  for  myself. 

Having,  therefore,  made  myself  comfortable,  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  indulge  in  the  luxurious  luncheon  sent  me  by  the  maidukia,  con- 
sisting of  a  well-cooked  paste  of  Negro  millet  with  sour  milk ;  after 
which  I  received  visits  from  the  few  Arabs  residing  here,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  one  among  them  who  had  been  Clapperton's  servant, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  first 
expedition.  He  had  been  travelling  about  a  good  deal,  and  was  able, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  companion  of  his,  to  give  me  a  tolerably 
complete  itinerary  of  the  route  from  Sokoto  to  G6nja,  the  guro-country 
and  the  northern  province  of  Asianti.  These  Arabs  necessarily  lead 
here  a  very  miserable  sort  of  existence  ;  Salem,  however,  a  native  of 
S6kna,  has  succeeded  in  amassing  a  considerable  fortune  for  these 
regions,  and  is  therefore  called  by  the  natives  maidukia.  He  had  a 
freed  slave  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  Abbeakuta,  who,  though  not  at 
all  an  amiable  man,  and  rather  self-conceited,  nevertheless  gave  me 
some  interesting  information.  Among  other  things,  he  gave  me  a  very 
curious  list  of  native  names  of  the  months,  which  are  not,  however, 
those  used  by  the  Hdusawa,  nor,  I  think,  by  the  Yorubawa,  he  having 
been  evidently  a  native  of  Yoruba.  He  also  gave  me  the  following 
receipt  for  an  antidote  in  the  case  of  a  person  being  wounded  by 
poisoned  arrows :  a  very  young  chicken  is  boiled  with  the  fruits  of  the 
chamsinda,  the  addwa  {Balanites),  and  the  tamarind-tree ;  and  the 
bitter  decoction  so  obtained,  which  is  carried  in  a  small  leathern  bag 
ready  for  use,  is  drunk  immediately  after  receiving  the  poisonous 
wound,  when,  as  he  affirmed,  the  effect  of  the  poison  is  counteracted 
by  the  medicine.  The  chicken  would  seem  to  have  very  little  effect  in 
the  composition,  but  may  be  added  as  a  charm.  The  next  morning  I 
went  with  'Abd  el  Khafif  to  pay  our  compliments  to  old  Dan-Tan6ma. 
His  residence,  surrounded  by  high  clay  walls,  and  including,  besides 
numbers  of  huts  for  his  household  and  numerous  wives,  some  spacious 
halls  of  clay,  was  of  considerable  extent;  and  the  courtyard,  shaded 
by  a  wide-spreading,  luxuriant  tamarind-tree,  was  a  very  noble  area. 
While  we  sat  there  awaiting  the  governor's  pleasure,  I  had  a  fair 
insight  into  the  concerns  of  this  little  court,  all  the  well-fed,  idle 
parasites  coming  in  one  after  the  other,  and  rivalling  each  other  in 
trivial  jokes.  The  H&usa  language  is  the  language  of  the  court ;  and 
the  offices  are  similar  to  those  which  I  mentioned  above  with  regard  to 
Kan6.  Having  waited  a  long  time  in  vain,  the  weak  old  man  sending 
an  excuse,  as  he  could  not  grant  us  an  interview,  we  returned  to  our 
quarters. 

To-day  being   Friday  was  market-day ;   and  in   order  to   see   the 
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market  in  its  greatest  activity  I  mounted  at  noon  on  horseback,  and 
went  out.  In  all  these  parts  of  Negroland,  the  customs  of  which  are 
in  every  respect  so  different  from  those  of  Yoruba  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  the  market  (in  Kukawa  and  Masefia,  as  well  as  in  Kano, 
Sokoto,  and  even  in  Timbuktu)  is  always  most  frequented  and  most 
busy  in  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  notwithstanding  the  great  fatigue 
which  all  the  people,  and  particularly  the  strangers,  have  to  undergo. 
The  market  of  Gummel  is  held  outside  the  town,  between  the  two 
gates  on  the  west  side,  but  nearer  to  the  "  chinna-n-yala  "*  (the 
northern  gate),  which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  well-fortified 
condition. 

Though  I  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  Gummel,  I  was  nevertheless 
surprised  at  the  size  and  the  activity  of  the  market,  although  that  held 
on  Saturday  is  said  to  be  still  more  important.  Gummel  is  the  chief 
market  for  the  very  extensive  trade  in  natron,  which  as  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  is  carried  on  between  Kukawa  and  Muniyo  on  one  side, 
and  Nupe  or  Nyffi  on  the  other ;  for  this  trade  passes  from  one  hand 
into  another,  and  the  Bornu  people  very  rarely  carry  this  merchandise 
further  than  Gummel.  Large  masses  of  natron,  certainly  amounting  to 
at  least  one  thousand  loads  of  both  qualities  mentioned  above,  were 
offered  here  for  sale — the  full  bullock's  load  of  the  better  quality  for  five 
thousand,  an  ass's  load  of  the  inferior  sort  for  five  hundred  kurdi. 
There  were  also  about  three  hundred  stalls  or  sheds,  but  not  arranged  in 
regular  rows,  where  a  great  variety  of  objects  were  offered  for  sale, — 
all  sorts  of  clothing,  tools,  earthenware  pots,  all  kinds  of  victuals,  cattle, 
sheep,  donkeys,  horses — in  short,  everything  of  home  or  foreign  produce 
which  is  in  request  among  the  natives. 

The  Arabs  have  their  place  under  a  wide-spreading  fig-tree,  where 
I  was  greatly  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  intelligent 
man  called  cAzi  Mohammed  Moniya,  who  gave  me  some  valuable  infor- 
mation, particularly  with  regard  to  the  route  from  Kano  to  Toto,  and 
that  from  Sokoto  to  Gonja.  He  also  gave  me  the  first  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  immense  town  AlOri,  or  llori,  the  great  centre  of  the 
conquering  Fulbe  in  Yoruba,  which  I  shall  have  frequent  opportunity 
of  mentioning  in  the  course  of  my  proceedings.  This  man,  who  was 
really  very  intelligent,  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  had  made  a  long 
stay  in  Stambul,  assured  me  that  Alori  was,  without  the  least  doubt, 
larger  than  the  latter  city.  Yet  this  immense  town,  of  which  the  first 
accounts  are  due,  I  think,  to  Captain  Clapperton,  is  sought  for  in  vain 
in  many  of  our  most  recent  maps. 

Greatly  delighted  with  my  visit  to  the  market,  though  not  a  little 
affected  by  the  exposure  to  the^sun  during  the  hot  hours,  I  returned  to 
my  quarters  ;  for  though  a  practised  traveller  will  bear  very  well  the 
most  scorching  power  of  the  sun,  if  he  sets  out  in  the  morning  and  by 
degrees  becomes  inured  to  greater  and  greater  heat,  he  may  suffer  fatally 

*  "  Chinna-n-yala "  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  corruption  of  a 
language  in  the  border-districts  ;  for  while  the  words  are  Kanuri,  they  are 
joined  according  to  the  grammar  of  the  Hausa  language,  for  in  Kanuri  the 
expression  ought  to  be  "  chfnna  yalabe." 
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from  exposing  himself  for  a  long  time  to  the  midday  sun,  after  having 
spent  the  morning  in  the  shade.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  the  governor 
sent,  as  a  gift  to  me  and  'Abd  el  Khafif,  through  his  principal  courtiers 
(such  as  the  ghaladima,  the  chir6ma,  and  others,  who  were  accompanied 
by  a  long  train  of  followers),  a  young  bullock,  they  being  instructed  at 
the  same  time  to  receive  in  return  the  present,  or  "salam,"  as  it  is 
generally  called,  which  we  had  prepared  for  him.  I  gave  them  a  sub6ta 
and  a  small  flask  with  rose  oil,  which  is  an  article  in  great  request  with 
the  fashionable  world  in  Hausa  and  B6rnu.  In  the  evening,  we  received 
also  corn  for  our  horses. 

Saturday,  March  15. — This  was  a  most  fortunate  and  lucky  day  for 
me  ;  for  suddenly,  when  I  least  expected  it,  I  was  visited  by  an  Arab 
from  S6kna,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Mugh&rbi,  who  had  just 
arrived  with  a  little  caravan  of  Swakena  from  Murzuk,  and  brought  me 
a  considerable  number  of  letters  from  friends  in  Tripoli,  England,  and 
Germany,  after  my  having  been  deprived  of  news  from  them  for  ten 
months.  The  letters  gave  me  great  delight ;  but  besides  the  letters 
there  was  something  with  them  which  touched  me  more  sensibly,  by 
the  providential  way  in  which  it  supplied  my  most  urgent  wants. 

I  was  extremely  short  of  cash,  and  having  spent  almost  my  whole 
supply  of  shells  in  fitting  up  my  quarters,  paying  my  guides,  and  dis- 
charging Makhmud,  who  had  proved  quite  unfit  for  service,  I  had  very 
little  left  wherewith  to  provide  for  our  wants  on  our  long  journey  to 
KUkawa.  How  surprised  and  delighted  was  I,  then,  on  opening  Mr. 
Gagliuffi's  letter,  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  two  Spanish  dollars, 
which  he  forwarded  to  me  in  order  to  make  good  an  error  in  my  account 
with  him.  Two  Spanish  dollars !  it  was  the  only  current  money  I  had 
at  that  time  ;  and  they  were  certainly  more  valuable  to  me  than  so  many 
hundreds  of  pounds  at  other  times.  However,  the  rascal  who  brought 
me  the  letters  had  also  merchandise  on  the  account  of  the  mission,  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  ;  but,  either  because  he  wished  to 
deliver  it  to  the  director  himself,  or  in  order  to  obtain  also  the  hire 
stipulated  for  him  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  carry  the  merchandise 
on  to  Kukawa,  he  declared  that  the  things  had  gone  on  in  advance  to 
Kan6, — an  evident  falsehood,  which  eventually  caused  us  much  un- 
necessary expense,  and  brought  Mr.  Overweg  and  myself  into  the 
greatest  distress;  for  I  did  not,  in  fact,  receive  this  merchandise  till 
after  my  return  from  Adamawa — having  subsisted  all  the  time  upon 
"air  and  debts." 

This  and  the  following  day  I  was  busy  answering  my  letters,  and  I 
will  only  mention  here  that  from  this  place  I  intimated  to  one  of  my 
friends — Mr.  Richard  Lepsius,  of  Berlin — my  foreboding  that  it  might 
be  my  destiny,  after  trying  in  vain  to  penetrate  to  any  great  distance  in 
a  south-eastern  direction,  to  turn  my  steps  westwards,  and  to  fill  up  my 
researches  into  the  regions  about  Timbuktu  by  my  personal  experience. 
Having  finished  my  parcel  of  letters,  I  gave  it  to  the  Mugharbi  to  take 
with  rum  to  Kano,  and  entrust  it  to  the  care  of  one  of  my  Tinylkum 
friends,  who  would  soon  forward  it  to  Murzuk.  Having  been  thus 
freshly  imbued  with  the  restless  impulse  of  European  civilization,  and 
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strengthened  with  the  assurance  that  highly  respected  persons  at  such 
a  distance  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  results  of  our  proceedings,  I 
resolved  not  to  linger  a  moment  longer  in  this  place,  but  rather  to 
forego  the  company  of  my  amiable  friend,  particularly  as  I  knew  that 
he  was  going  to  Muniyo,  and  therefore,  after  a  few  days'  march,  would 
at  all  events  separate  from  me.  And  I  did  well ;  for  my  friend  did  not 
reach  Kukawa  before  the  middle  of  May,  that  is,  six  weeks  after  me. 
Such  are  the  Arabs,  and  woe  to  him  who  relies  upon  them !  The  same 
thing  happened  to  me  on  my  successful  return  from  Bornu  to  the  coast 
in  1855.  Everybody  assured  me  that  the  caravan  was  to  leave  immedi- 
ately :  but  I  went  on  alone  in  May,  and  reached  Tripoli  in  August, 
while  the  caravan  did  not  reach  Murzuk  before  March  1856.  I  there- 
fore sent  to  Dan-Tan6ma,  begging  him  to  furnish  me  with  a  horseman 
who  would  escort  me  to  Mashena,  and  he  assented.  It  was  a  hazardous 
and  troublesome  undertaking:  I  had  only  one  servant,  faithful,  but 
young,  and  who  had  never  before  travelled  this  road ;  besides  a  little 
boy,  delicate  in  body  and  unsteady  in  mind,  and  I  was  sure  that 
I  myself  should  have  to  do  half  the  work,  as  well  in  loading  and 
unloading  the  camels  as  in  pitching  the  tent,  and  looking  after 
everything. 

Mo?iday,  March  17. — Having- taken  a  hearty  leave  of  'Abd  el  Khafif, 
I  followed  my  camels  and — my  good  luck.  This  was  the  first  time  on 
my  journey  that  I  travelled  quite  alone,  and  I  felt  very  happy,  though,  of 
course,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  one  or  two  good  servants. 

The  country  on  the  east  side  of  Gummel,  at  least  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  presented  a  very  dull  and  melancholy  appearance,  and  the  most 
decided  contrast  to  that  cheerful  and  splendid  scenery  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  landscape  round  Kan6.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  be  well 
inhabited,  and  we  passed  several  places,  some  of  them  of  tolerable  size, 
and  surrounded  with  earthen  walls,  of  very  inconsiderable  elevation, 
and  ditches  ;  the  courtyards,  especially  in  the  first  town  which  we 
passed,  the  name  of  which  is  Kadangar6,  "  the  lizard "  \n  Hausa,  were 
wide  and  spacious.  A  little  later  in  the  season  the  drought  must  be 
terribly  felt  in  these  quarters ;  for  even  at  present  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  watering  our  horses  and  filling  a  water-skin.  Trees  of  good 
size  became  continually  more  scarce,  but  the  country  was  still  well 
inhabited,  and  after  ten  o'clock,  near  the  little  town  Gosuwa,  surrounded 
likewise  by  a  low  earthen  wall,  we  reached  a  small  market-place, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  stalls,  where  a  market  is  held  every  Sunday ; 
the  town,  however,  was  not  thickly  inhabited,  and  near  its  north-east 
corner  especially  there  were  large  empty  spaces. 

Beyond  this  place  the  country  became  a  little  richer  in  trees,  and  we 
here  passed  a  large  village  called  Gareji,  where  a  path  branches  off 
leading  to  Maimagari£,  a  road  generally  taken  by  caravans.  The 
population  of  all  these  places  is  composed  of  Bornu  and  Hausa  people, 
and  many  particular  customs  might  be  observed  hereabouts,  which 
are  rather  peculiar  to  the  latter  race.  Dull  as  the  country  appeared, 
a  feeling  of  tranquillity  and  security  was  communicated  by  the  sight  of 
little  granaries,  such  as  I  have  described  above,  scattered  about  without 
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any  protection  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  villages.  After  we  had 
passed  the  empty  market-place  of  the  little  walled  town  Kabbori,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  had  a  very  peculiar  look,  being  covered  entirely 
with  colocynths,  which  were  just  in  maturity.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
further  on  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  Benzari,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Mashena,  or  Masena,  and  were  well  received  and  hospitably 
treated  by  the  ghaladima.  The  town  is  separated  into  two  parts  by  a 
spacious  opening,  wherein  is  the  principal  well  which  supplies  almost 
the  whole  population,  but  its  depth  is  considerable,  being  more  than 
twenty  fathoms.  Here  we  filled  our  water-skin  the  next  morning  before 
we  set  out. 

Tuesday ',  March  18. — Scarcely  had  we  left  Benz&ri  behind  us  when 
my  ears  were  struck  by  the  distant  sound  of  drums  and  singing,  and  I 
learnt  on  inquiry  that  it  was  Bokhari,  or,  as  the  Bornu  people  call  him, 
Bowari,  the  deposed  governor  of  Khadeja  and  the  brother  of  Ahmedu, 
the  present  ruler  of  that  town.  Bokhari's  name  was  then  new,  not  only 
to  me,  but  even  to  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  He  had 
been  governor  of  Khadeja,  but  being  a  clever  and  restless  man  he,  or 
rather  his  jealous  brother,  had  excited  the  suspicion  of  his  liege  lord 
'Aliyu,  the  ruler  of  S6koto,  who  had  deposed  him  and  given  the  govern- 
ment to  his  brother  Ahmedu,  whereupon  Bokhari  had  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  throw  himself  upon  the  hospitality  and  protection  of  the 
B6rnu  people,  who  received  him  with  open  arms,  the  governor  of 
Mashena,  with  the  sanction  of  his  liege  lord  the  sheikh  of  Bornu, 
assigning  to  him  a  neighbouring  place,  Yerimari,  for  his  residence. 
This  is  an  incident  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  these  loosely 
connected  empires  ;  but  it  is  particularly  so  with  the  Fulbe,  among 
whom  one  brother  often  cherishes  the  most  inveterate  hatred  against 
another.  Exactly  the  same  thing  we  have  seen  already  in  Katsena. 
Bokhari  having  remained  some  time  quietly  in  this  place,  strengthening 
his  party  and  assisted  underhand  with  arms  and  men  by  the  vizier  of 
B6rnu,  had  just  now  set  out  to  try  his  fortune  against  his  brother,  and 
was  beating  the  drums  in  order  to  collect  as  many  people  as  possible. 

Predatory  incursions  are  nothing  new  in  these  quarters,  where  several 
provinces  and  entirely  distinct  empires  have  a  common  frontier;  but 
this,  as  the  event  proved,  was  rather  a  memorable  campaign  for  tfie 
whole  of  this  part  of  Negroland,  and  was  to  become  "the  beginning  of 
sorrows"  for  all  the  country  around.  For  Bokhari  having  taken  the 
strong  town  of  Khadeja,  and  killed  his  brother,  was  not  only  able  to 
defend  himself  in  his  new  position,  vanquishing  all  the  armies  sent 
against  him,  and  amongst  them  the  whole  military  force  of  the  empire 
of  S6koto,  which  was  led  on  by  the  vizier  in  person,  'Abdu  the  son  of 
Gegado,  Clapperton's  old  friend,  but  spread  terror  and  devastation  to 
thevery  gates  of  Kan6.  Indeed,  on  my  second  journey  through  these 
regions,  I  shall  have  the  sad  duty  of  describing  the  state  of  misery  into 
which  districts,  which  on  my  former  visit  I  had  found  flourishing  and 
populous,  had  been  reduced  by  this  warlike  chieftain,  who  instead  of 
founding  a  strong  kingdom  and  showing  himself  a  great  prince,  chose 
rather,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  to  base  his  power  on  the  destruction 
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and  devastation  of  the  country  around  him,  and  to  make  himsetf  a  slave- 
dealer  on  a  grand  scale.  Tens  of  thousands  of  unfortunate  people, 
pagans  as  well  as  Mohammedans,  unprotected  in  their  wellbeing  by 
their  lazy  and  effeminate  rulers,  have  from  the  hands  of  Bokhari  passed 
into  those  of  the  slave-dealer,  and  have  been  carried  away  from  their 
native  home  into  distant  regions. 

Kept  in  alarm  by  the  drumming,  and  making  some  not  very  tranquill 
ing  reflections  on  the  weakness  of  our  little  band,  which  consisted 
three  men  and  a  boy,  in  the  turbulent  state  of  the  country  through 
which  we  were  passing,  we  continued  silently  on,  while  the  character 
of  the  landscape  had  nothing  peculiarly  adapted  to  cheer  the  mind. 
Cultivation  beginning  to  cease,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  an  immense 
level  tract  of  country  covered  with  the  monotonous  Asclepias  gigantea 
with  only  a  single  poor  Balanites  now  and  then.  But  the  scene  became 
more  animated  as  we  approached  Chifovva,  a  considerable  town  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  earthen  wall,  which  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  hear 
belonged  still  to  the  territory  of  Gummel,  and  was  also  assigned  to 
Bokhari  during  his  exile.  The  boundary  between  the  provinces  must 
run  here  in  a  very  waving  line. 

All  that  I  observed  here  testified  that  the  Hausa  population  still 
greatly  predominated ;  and  as  we  had  to  turn  close  round  the  place 
on  the  north  side,  where  the  ground  rose,  we  had  a  fine  view  over  the 
whole  interior  of  the  town.  It  presented  a  very  animated  spectacle  ; 
and  a  large  number  of  horsemen  were  assembled  here,  evidently  in 
connection  with  the  enterprise  of  Bokhari,  while  men  and  women  were 
busy  carrying  water  into  the  town  from  a  considerable  distance.  Of 
cultivation,  however,  very  few  traces  appeared  ;  but  a  good  many  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  even  some  camels,  were  seen  grazing  about.  In  Kase- 
Itiwa  also,  the  next  town,  we  were  complimented  with  the  usual  H&usa 
salute.  Having  then  passed  through  a  monotonous  tract  of  country 
covered  with  tall  reed-grass  and  with  the  Asclepias,  we  reached  the 
town  of  Yelkazl  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Here  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Mashena,  who  generally  has  his  residence 
in  the  town  of  the  same  name,  was  staying  at  present,  apparently  on 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Bokhari,  which  he  was  assisting  under- 
hand ;  and  I  accordingly  had  to  pay  him  my  compliments,  as  my 
horseman,  who  was  a  servant  of  Dan-Tanoma,  could  not  well  conduct 
me  any  further.  We  therefore  entered  the  town  by  the  north  gate,  and 
found  people  very  busy  repairing  the  fortification,  consisting  of  two 
walls  and  three  ditches  of  considerable  depth,  two  of  which  ran  outside 
round  the  outer  wall,  while  the  third  was  enclosed  between  the  two 
walls. 

Having  presented  ourselves  at  the  residence  of  the  governor,  which 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  consisted  altogether  of  reed- 
work,  we  obtained  good  quarters,  with  a  spacious  and  cool  shed,  which 
was  the  only  thing  we  wanted  ;  for  being  anxious  not  to  lose  any  more 
time,  I  had  resolved  to  start  again  in  the  afternoon.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  obtain  a  guide  as  soon  as  possible,  I  went  to  pay  my  compliments 
to  the  governor,  whose  name  was  Mohammed.     After  a  little  delay,  he 
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came  out  of  the  interior  of  his  reed-house  into  the  audience-hall,  which 
likewise  consisted  entirely  of  reed-work,  but  was  spacious  and  airy ; 
there  he  sat  down  upon  a  sort  of  divan,  similar  to  the  dnkar6b  used 
in  Egypt,  and  made  of  the  branches  of  the  tukkuruwa,  which  had  been 
brought  in  expressly  for  the  purpose.  My  interview,  however,  was 
short,  for  neither  was  he  himself  a  lively  or  inquisitve  man,  nor  was 
my  Tebu  servant,  whom,  as  I  myself  was  not  yet  able  to  speak  Kaniiri 
with  tolerable  fluency,  I  was  obliged  to  employ  as  interpreter,  at  all 
distinguished  either  by  eloquence  or  by  frankness,  though  in  other 
respects  he  was  an  excellent  lad. 

I  obtained,  however,  all  that  I  wanted,  the  governor  assigning  me 
immediately  a  man  who  should  accompany  me  to  ghaladima  'Om^r, 
the  governor  of  Bundi,  and  I  was  glad  that  he  did  not  grumble  at  my 
present,  which  consisted  only  of  a  small  phial  of  rose  oil  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  cloves.  The  best  and  most  usual  present  for  the 
governors  on  this  road,  who  are  justly  entitled  to  some  gift,  as  no  tolls 
are  to  be  paid,  is  a  sub6ta,  or  white  shawl  with  red  or  yellow  border, 
such  as  are  brought  from  Egypt,  which  may  be  accompanied  with  some 
spices.  The  old  man  also  sent  me,  after  a  little  while,  when  I  had 
returned  to  my  quarters,  a  dish  which  at  least  was  not  richer  than  my 
present,  consisting  in  a  very  unpalatable  paste  of  Negro  corn,  with  a 
nasty  sauce  of  miya,  or  molukhiya.  H&usa  with  its  delicacies  was 
behind  us  ;  and  I  was  unable  to  procure,  either  for  hospitality's  sake 
or  for  money,  a  dish  of  "  fura,"  which  I  had  become  very  fond  of. 

The  heat  was  very  great,  though  a  light  fresh  breeze  from  the  east 
made  it  supportable  ;  and  my  new  guide  seemed  by  no  means  so  anxious 
to  go  on  as  I  was,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  search  for  him  a  long  while. 
Having  at  length  laid  hold  of  him  we  started,  passing  through  an 
undulating  country  without  cultivation,  and  covered  only  with  brush- 
wood, and  with  the  dreadfully  monotonous  k&wo  or  Asclepias,  when 
after  three  miles  it  became  a  little  varied  by  underwood,  the  scene 
being  enlivened  by  a  karabka,  or  kafila,  with  nine  camels  coming  from 
Kiikawa. 

Thus  we  approached  Tagan&ma,  a  considerable  town,  enclosed  with 
a  wall  and  a  double  ditch.  We  were  obliged,  however,  to  go  round  the 
whole  town,  the  western  gate  being  closed,  and  a  sort  of  outwork,  such 
as  is  very  rare  in  these  countries,  consisting  in  a  cross  ditch  projecting 
to  a  great  distance,  being  made  at  its  north-east  corner.  At  length  we 
reached  the  eastern  gate,  and  entered  the  town.  Its  interior  left  on  us 
an  impression  of  good  order  and  comfort ;  all  the  fences  of  the  court- 
yards were  in  excellent  repair,  the  huts  large  and  spacious,  and  a  certain 
air  of  wellbeing  was  spread  over  the  whole  place.  Having  obtained 
tolerable  quarters,  and  corn  for  my  guide's  horse  and  my  own,  we  lay 
down  early,  in  order  to  continue  our  journey  with  the  first  dawn  next 
morning,  but  were  aroused  at  midnight  by  some  people  arriving  and 
stating,  with  an  air  of  great  importance,  that  they  had  letters  for  me. 
Greatly  surprised,  and  wondering  what  these  important  despatches 
could  be,  I  got  up,  but  found,  when  I  had  kindled  a  light,  that  the  letters 
were  not  for  me  at  all  but  addressed  to  persons  in  Kukawa  unknown  to 
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me,  by  others  in  Kan6  not  better  known.  These  unknown  friends  most 
probably,  after  I  had  fairly  set  out,  had  determined  not  to  let  slip  this 
excellent  opportunity  of  communicating  with  their  friends  in  Kukawa. 
However,  the  carriers  of  the  letters  thinking,  and  perhaps  expressly 
made  to  think,  that  they  had  brought  some  important  message  for  me, 
expected  a  handsome  present ;  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading 
them  that  they  were  only  giving  me  trouble  for  the  sake  of  other  people. 
Nevertheless,  as  they  were  unprovided  with  food,  I  ordered  Mohammed 
to  cook  a  supper  for  them  ;  and  after  having  disturbed  my  night's  rest  by 
their  noisy  conversation,  they  made  off  again  long  before  daylight.  For 
in  this  whole  district,  where  so  many  different  nationalities  border  close 
together,  the  greatest  insecurity  reigns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  one  town 
cannot  safely  trust  themselves  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  place  without 
fear  of  being  sold  as  slaves,  or  at  least  of  being  despoiled  of  the  little 
they  have. 

My  fine  lancer,  with  whose  manly  bearing  I  had  been  very  much 
pleased  yesterday,  appeared  to  have  thought  that,  instead  of  exposing 
himself  alone,  by  accompanying,  me  further  through  a  disturbed  and 
infested  district,  he  would  do  better  to  retrace  his  steps  in  the  company 
of  these  people  ;  for  the  next  morning  he  was  gone,  and  no  trace  of 
him  was  to  be  found.  Perhaps  he  was  anxious  to  join  the  expedition 
against  Khadeja,  where  the  soldier  might  make  his  fortune,  while  with 
me  he  could  only  expect  to  gain  a  few  hundred  shells ;  but  whatever 
was  his  reason  for  decamping,  he  left  me  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity, 
as  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  go  on  as  fast  as  possible ;  and  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  highroads,  but  where  even  tracks  so  important  as  that  from 
Kan6  to  Kukawa  are  nothing  but  small  paths  leading  from  one  village 
or  from  one  town  to  another,  I  could  not  well  dispense  with  a  guide. 
As  regards  security,  I  could  only  rely  upon  Providence  and  my  own 
courage.  Having  in  vain  searched  for  my  man,  I  loaded  the  camels, 
and  mounting  my  horse,  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
who  is  the  vassal  of  the  ruler  of  Mashena.  He,  having  been  informed 
by  his  servants,  soon  came  forth,  a  tall  imposing  figure,  and  seeing  that 
my  complaint  was  just,  his  liege  lord  having  expressly  assigned  me  the 
horseman  in  order  to  conduct  me  to  Bundi,  he  assured  me  that  he  would 
find  another  guide  for  me ;  but  as  it  would  take  some  time,  he  ordered 
one  of  his  servants  to  lead  me  out  of  the  town  to  a  place  where  the 
camels  meanwhile  might  graze  a  little.  Seeing  that  he  was  a  just 
and  intelligent  man,  I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  followed 
his  servant,  who  conducted  us  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  town, 
where  there  was  most  excellent  pasturage  for  the  camels. 

While  we  were  waiting  here  for  the  guide,  my  companion,  who  was 
a  sociable  sort  of  man,  helped  me  pass  the  time  most  agreeably  with 
his  instructive  talk.  I  had  observed  a  very  curious  object  at  the 
governor's  house — a  leathern  parcel  of  considerable  dimensions,  tied 
up  with  great  care  and  hung  on  a  long  pole,  and  I  had  fancied  that  it 
contained  the  body  of  a  criminal  exposed  there  to  every  man's  sight  as 
a  warning  example  of  severe  punishment ;  but  to  my  great  astonishment 
I  now  learned  that  it  was  a  powerful  talisman  suspended  in  order  to 
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protect  the  town  against  the  Fellata,  as  the  Bcrnu  people  call  the  Fulbe, 
whose  inroads  were  greatly  feared.  He  likewise  informed  me  that  four 
years  ago  there  was  a  desperate  struggle  for  Tagan&ma,  when  that  town 
very  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  those  fanaticaHnvaders. 
He  praised  his  master,  whose  name  as  I  now  learned  was  Isa.  The 
cheerful  aspect  of  the  town  seemed  fully  to  confirm  his  praises,  and 
I  expressed  my  hope  that  his  watchfulness  and  energy  might  be  a  better 
safeguard  to  the  inhabitants  than  that  monstrous  talisman,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  were  really  frightful.  I  was  greatly  pleased  also  to 
observe  here  the  very  first  signs  of  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
approaching  season,  the  slaves  being  busy  clearing  the  soil  with  a  sort 
of  strong  rake  provided  with  four  long  wooden  teeth,  called  "  k£mga  "  ; 
but  this  is  very  rarely  done,  and  the  preparatory  labours  of  agriculture 
must  differ  more  or  less  in  different  districts  according  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  ground. 

At  length  we  saw  the  guides  coming  towards  us.  Instead  of  a  horse- 
man there  were  two  archers  on  foot,  short  muscular  men,  clad  only  with 
a  leathern  apron  round  their  loins,  and  for  arms  bearing,  besides  bow 
and  arrows,  the  peculiar  little  Manga  battle-axe,  which  they  carry  on 
their  shoulders,  while  a  good  sized  leathern  pocket  for  carrying  provisions, 
and  several  diminutive  garra  bottles  hung  down  by  their  sides.  In 
short,  they  were  real  Manga  warriors,  though  they  certainly  did  not 
inspire  us  with  all  the  confidence  which  we  should  have  wished  to 
repose  in  a  guide.  However,  having  made  them  promise  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor's  servant,  who  professed  to  know  them  well,  that  they 
would  accompany  me  to  Bundi,  I  started  with  them. 

Having  lost  the  finest  hours  of  the  morning,  I  was  naturally  anxious 
not  to  waste  more  time;  and  I  was  glad  to  perceive  that  the  fine 
eastern  breeze,  which  had  prevailed  for  some  days,  greatly  lessened  the 
power  of  the  sun.  Soon  afterwards  we  met  the  brother  of  the  governor 
of  Mdshena,  with  a  troop  of  twelve  horsemen,  hastening  towards  the 
point  where  the  memorable  campaign  of  Bokh&ri  was  to  commence. 
The  country  was  very  monotonous,  being  soon  covered  with  a  forest  of 
mean  growth,  uninterrupted  by  any  tree  of  larger  size,  except  the  bare 
dismal-looking  kuka  or  monkey-bread-tree,  and  presented  evident  signs 
of  destructive  warfare  waged  throughout  it ;  we  passed  the  former  sites 
of  several  small  towns  and  villages.  The  soil  consisted  here  of  deep 
white  sand.  After  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  however,  the  vegetation 
began  to  assume  a  different  character,  the  ngille  or^dum-bush  first 
appearing,  then  a  karage  or  g&wo  (the  locust-tree)  being  seen  now  and 
then,  after  which  the  dum-palm  began  to  prevail  entirely.  The  sub- 
stratum of  this  district  is  evidently  granite,  which  seems  to  lie  very  close 
to  the  surface,  as  about  noon  a  large  mass  of  this  rock  projected  near 
our  path.  A  little  beyond  this  point  the  wilderness  was  agreeably 
interrupted  by  an  opening  with  stubble-fields,  about  which  were 
scattered  small  granaries,  producing,  at  such  a  distance  from  any 
inhabited  place  and  without  guardians,  an  agreeable  feeling  of  security. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  we  reached  the  stockade  of  Wuelleri,  and 
proceeded  directly  to  the  house  of  the  billama  or  mayor,  as  1  wished  to 
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obtain  here  another  guide,  for  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  I  succeeded  in  dragging  on  thus  far  my  two  archers,  who  had 
shown  signs  of  the  greatest  anxiety  during  the  latter  part  of  the  march, 
and  had  tried  several  times  to  turn  their  backs ;  but  further  they  would 
not  go  on  any  account,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  dismiss  them, 
paying  them  three  hundred  shells.  Unfortunately  the  billama  was  not 
at  home,  and  his  brother  proved  to  be  a  morose  and  surly  fellow. 
I  wished  to  stay  here  only  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  and  to 
proceed  in  the  evening  after  having  watered  the  camels ;  but  he  repre- 
sented to  me  that  the  town  of  Mashena  was  too  distant  to  be  reached 
before  night,  if  I  did  not  go  on  directly.  As  this  was  impossible, 
I  resolved  to  stay  here  for  the  night,  and  pitched  my  tent  in  an  open 
place  in  front  of  a  cool  shed.  However,  we  found  great  difficulty  in 
watering  our  animals,  the  Manga  pretending  that  there  was  no  water, 
though  we  ourselves  had  passed  the  well  where  the  cattle  had  just  been 
watered.  Certainly  the  aquatic  element  was  very  scarce;  and,  after 
much  debate,  I  was  at  length  obliged  to  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty 
shells — an  enormous  charge,  if  the  general  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  this  country  be  considered.  Thus  our  poor  camels  got  at  length 
something  to  drink,  and,  with  a  good  feed  in  the  afternoon,  were  pre- 
pared for  a  long  march  the  following  day.  However,  we  still  wanted 
a  guide ;  and,  notwithstanding  our  begging,  promising,  and  threatening, 
we  were  unable  to  persuade  any  one  to  accompany  us  on  to  Bundi. 
The  reason  of  this,  however,  was  not  only  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  governor  of  Mashena  from  his  capital,  but  likewise  owing  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  the  fear  entertained  by  these  people 
of  being  caught  and  sold  into  slavery.  Indeed,  between  all  these  towns, 
there  was  scarcely  any  mutual  intercourse  kept  up  by  the  natives 
themselves. 

Thursday,  March  20. — Having  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain 
a  guide,  I  found  myself  obliged  to  start  alone  with  my  two  young  lads, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  eighteen,  and  the  other  not  more  than  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age.  Field  and  forest  succeeded  alternately  to  each 
other ;  and  after  a  little  less  than  two  miles,  we  passed  on  our  left  a 
small  village  lightly  fenced.  Here  we  met  also  a  small  caravan,  as  a 
faint  symptom  of  peaceable  intercourse,  though  its  array  (covered  as  it 
went  by  an  advanced  guard  of  three  archers  marching  at  some  distance, 
and  performing  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  scouts,  and  by  a  rearguard 
of  two  more)  showed  clearly  their  sense  of  insecurity.  The  country 
now  began  to  improve  considerably ;  and  a  beautiful  tamarind-tree  vested 
in  the  richest  foliage,  and  closely  embracing  a  colossal  leafless  Adan- 
som'a,  formed  the  beginning  of  a  finer  vegetation,  while  two  mounts, 
one  on  our  right  hand  and  the  other  on  our  left,  interrupted  the  mono- 
tonous level  through  which  we  had  been  travelling.  Further  on,  granitic 
masses  projected  on  all  sides,  and  a  solitary  date-palm  spread  a  peculiar 
charm  over  the  landscape. 

Having  watered  my  horse  at  a  well  in -the  hollow  between  the  two 
mounts,  I  reached,  with  my  camels,  the  ditch  and  thorny  fence  then 
forming  the  only  fortification  of  the  town  of  Mashena,  which  place  was 
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strengthened,  in  the  following  year,  with  a  clay  wall.  ^  It  lies  on  the 
gentle  southern  slope  of  an  eminence,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  with 
a  rocky  crest,  and  is  a  considerable  place  for  this  country,  having  a 
population  of  certainly  not  less  than  ten  thousand  souls,  but  without  the 
least  sign  of  industry.  A  small  kafila  of  Tebu  and  Arab  merchants  were 
encamped  here ;  but  although  we  arrived  at  the  very  hottest  time  of  the 
day,  I  was  too  anxious  to  proceed  to  think  of  staying  here ;  and  having 
only  asked  the  news  from  Kukawa,  and  heard  that  all  was  well,  I  con- 
tinued my  march.  It  shows  the  slowness  of  intercourse  in  this  country, 
that  these  people  were  ignorant  of  Mr.  Richardson's  death,  although  he 
had  died  twenty  days  before  at  a  place  only  six  days'  march  on  this 
side  of  Kukawa. 

Keeping  steadily  on,  first  over  open  pasture-grounds,  then  through  a 
country  well  wooded,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  seven  miles, 
a  village,  and  entered  it  cheerfully  with  the  intention  of  spending  the 
night  there,  but  were  greatly  disappointed  on  discovering  that  it  was 
entirely  deserted,  and  did  not  contain  a  living  creature.  Fortunately, 
however,  after  consulting  what  was  to  be  done,  we  found  a  traveller 
who  showed  us  a  small  path  which  was  to  lead  us  to  the  town  of 
Alamay.  He  also  informed  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  the 
name  of  which  was  Jawel,  had  formed  a  new  village  further  south.  The 
little  path  pointed  out,  however,  was  so  overgrown  and  slightly  marked 
that  we  soon  became  doubtful  and  perplexed.  I  went,  therefore,  to 
inquire  of  a  shepherd  whom  we  saw  at  some  little  distance  on  the 
right  of  our  path ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  observe  me  approaching  than 
he  ran  away,  leaving  his  flock  at  our  discretion. 

The  state  of  this  country  is  very  miserable  indeed,  all  the  petty 
governors  around,  as  soon  as  they  have  any  debts  to  pay,  undertaking 
a  predatory  expedition,  and  often  selling  even  their  own  subjects.  How- 
ever, we  were  lucky  in  finding  at  last  a  more  trodden  path,  which  soon 
brought  us  to  an  open,  straggling  village  named  K&rgimawa,  which  dis- 
played a  most  animated  and  cheerful  picture  of  a  wealthy  and  industrious 
little  community — the  men  sitting  in  the  shade  of  some  fine  caoutchouc- 
trees,  some  of  them  busy  making  mats  others  weaving,  while  the  women 
were  carrying  water,  or  setting  the  pot  upon  the  fire  for  the  evening 
repast.     Cattle,  goats,  and  fowl  roved  about  in  considerable  quantities. 

Quite  delighted  at  arriving  (in  consequence  of  having  strayed  from 
the  direct  road)  at  this  sequestered  place,  we  pitched  our  tent  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  security,  and  squatted  comfortably  down,  while  the 
camels  found  a  rich  repast  in  the  fields.  In  one  thing,  however,  I  was 
disappointed.  The  sight  of  so  many  cattle  had  led  me  to  anticipate  a 
good  draught  of  milk  ;  but  the  cattle  did  not  belong  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  before  sunset  they  were  driven  away.  In  other  respects  we  were 
hospitably  treated,  and  four  little  dishes  were  brought  us  in  the  evening 
from  different  huts,  three  of  which  contained  paste  of  Guinea-corn,  and 
one  beans.  The  latter  always  seemed  to  me  an  agreeable  variety  ;  but 
a  European  must  be  very  cautious  how  he  indulges  in  them  in  these 
regions,  as  they  are  apt  to  derange  the  stomach,  and  to  bring  on  serious 
illness. 
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Friday,  Marxh  21. — Very  early  in  the  morning  a  numerous  troop  of 
small  tradesmen,  with  pack-oxen,  passed  through  the  village  while  we 
awaited  daylight ;  and  then  having  gratefully  taken  leave  of  the  hospit- 
able villagers,  we  set  out,  accompanied  by  one  of  them,  to  show  us  the 
road.     Having  passed  the  former  site  of  a  little  town,  we  soon  gained 
the  direct  road,  where  we  fell  in  with  a  motley  gipsy-looking  troop 
of  those  Tebu-Jetko,    who,  after  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  th 
commonwealth  of  Kanem,  have  immigrated  into  Bornu.     Those  we  met 
here  were  coming  from  Zinder.     They  had  a  few  horses,  oxen,  and 
asses  with  them,  but  scarcely  any  luggage  ;  and  the  whole  attire  of 
men,  women,  and  children  was  very  poor.     We  then  passed  the  little 
town  of  Alamay,  surrounded  not  only  with  an  earthen  wall  and  ditch, 
but  also  with  a  dense  thorny  fence  some  ten  feet  thick  on  the  outsid< 
Here  was  exhibited  the  pleasant  picture  of  a  numerous  herd  of  fin 
cattle  lying  tranquilly  on  the  spacious  area  inside  the  wall,  ruminatin 
their  last  day's  repast,  while  a  large  extent  of  cultivated  ground  aroun 
the  town  gave  ample  proof  of  the  industry  of  the  people.     But  the  well 
being  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  has  very  little  guarantee  ;  and 
when,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1854,  I  again  travelled  this  same  road, 
not  a  single  cow  was  to  be   seen  here,  and  the  whole  place  looked 
mournful  and  deserted,  tall  reed-grass  covering  the  fields  which  had 
been  formerly  cultivated. 

Having  then  passed  a  thick  forest  of  underwood,  and  some  cultivated 
ground,  half  an  hour  before  noon  we  reached  Bundi,*  the  residence  of 
the  ghaladima  'Omar,  fortified  in  the  same  way  as  Alamay,  and  went 
up  directly  to  the  house  of  the  governor,  which  consists  entirely  of 
reed-work.  However,  the  mats  ("  lagar£")  which  surround  the  whole 
establishment  are  of  very  great  height,  at  least  fifteen  feet,  and  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  made  of  a  peculiar  reed  called  "sugu,"  and  being 
sustained  by  long  poles,  and  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  do  not 
look  ill.  Besides,  they  are  in  general  strengthened  still  further  on  the 
outside  by  a  fence  of  thorny  bushes. 

The  ghaladima,t  or  governor  of  the  Ghaladf,  which  (as  we  shall  see 
in  the  historical  account  of  the  Bornu  empire)  comprised  all  the  western 

*  "Bundi,"  in  Kanuri,  means  "wild  beasts."  The  inhabitants  still  bear 
the  particular  name  of  Ngiiru-bu,  plural  of  Nguru-ma,  from  the  name  of  the 
place  or  district  Ngurii,  generally  called  Angani. 

f  The  termination-ma  in  Kanuri  signifies  the  possession  of  a  thing,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  mai-  in  Hausa,  placed  before  a  word.  Thus  billa-ma  is 
exactly  identical  with  maf-gari,  fir-ma  with  mai-d6ki  (the  horseman),  and  so 
on.  "With  this  termination  almost  all  the  names  of  offices  are  formed  in 
Kanuri,  as  yeri-ma,  chiro-ma,  kasel-ma,  and  so  on.  Thus  also  the  governor 
of  the  province  Muniyo  or  Minyo  bears  the  title  Muniyo-ma  or  Minyo-ma, 
a  name  entirely  misunderstood  by  Mr.  Richardson.  I  will  only  add  here 
that  the  title  of  the  governor  of  the  Ghaladi  in  the  Bornu  empire,  on  account 
cf  the  immense  extent  of  the  latter,  has  been  introduced  into  the  list  of  offices 
of  all  the  courts  of  Central  Negroland,  and t  that  we  find  a  ghaladima  in 
Sokoto  as  well  as  in  every  little  town  of  Adamawa.  The  same  is  to  be 
said  of  some  offices  originally  belonging  only  to  the  court  of  the  empire  of 
Melle,  such  as  that  of  fereng  or  fdrma,  manso,  and  others. 
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provinces  of  BOrnu  from  the  komadugu  Waube  (the  so-called  Y6ou) 
to  the  shores  of  the  Kwara,~  having  his  residence  in  Birni  Ngurfi,  near 
Marmar,  in  former  times  was  an  officer  (or  rather  an  almost  independent 
feudal  vassal)  of  immense  power;  at  present,  however,  he  has  sunk 
to  great  insignificance,  and  in  real  power  is  much  inferior  to  his  neigh- 
bours the  governors  of  Muniyo,  Zinder,  and  even  that  of  Mashena. 
But  the  present  ghaladima  'Omar  is  an  intriguing  man ;  and  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  to  pass  on  without  paying  him  the  compliment 
of  a  visit ;  and  I  was  justified  in  hoping  that  he  would  provide  me  with 
a  guide  in  order  that  I  might  reach  as  soon  as  possible  the  presence 
of  his  liege  lord  the  sheikh  of  Bornu. 

Not  being  able  to  see  him  directly,  I  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  half  a 
day,  and  to  make  up  my  mind  to  spend  the  night  here.  I  therefore 
asked  for  quarters,  and  was  lodged  in  a  spacious  but  dirty  courtyard, 
where  I  could  procure  but  a  very  insufficient  shade  with  my  little 
English  bell-tent  of  thin  canvas.  Having  passed  two  uncomfortable 
hours  without  any  refreshment,  I  was  called  in  the  afternoon  into  the 
presence  of  the  governor,  and  being  obliged  to  leave  my  servant  behind 
to  take  care  of  my  luggage  while  'Abdallah  was  pasturing  the  camels, 
I  went  alone,  and  found  the  great  man  in  a  spacious  room  or  hall 
formed  entirely  of  matwork,  where  he  was  lying  upon  an  elevated 
platform  or  divan  spread  with  a  carpet.  He  was  a  short,  well-fed, 
dark-coloured  man,  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  his  large,  broad  face 
looking  forth  from  the  hood  of  a  blue  cloth  bernus,  with  a  neutral 
expression  indicating  neither  stupidity  nor  cleverness ;  his  courtiers 
were  grouped  around  him  on  the  ground.  Having  saluted  him  and 
made  the  usual  polite  inquiries,  I  expressed  my  ardent  desire  to  reach 
Kukawe  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  day  which  I  had  fixed  with  my 
elder  brother  (Mr.  Richardson)  for  a  meeting  in  that  place  was  drawing 
nigh  ;  and  I  begged  him,  therefore,  to  grant  me  a  guide  who  might 
conduct  me  there  by  the  most  direct  road,  of  which  I  myself  was 
ignorant,  much  time  having  been  already  lost  in  groping  my  way  from 
one  place  to  another.  I  then  delivered  my  little  present,  consisting  of 
an  English  razor  and  clasp-knife,  a  large  mirror  of  German  silver,  a 
parcel  of  English  darning-needles,  half  a  pound  of  cloves,  and  a  piece 
of  scented  soap.  Having  looked  at  these  things  with  satisfaction,  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  not  anything  marvellous  with  me ;  and  I  consented 
to  return  to  my  quarters  and  fetch  my  musical  box,  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  the  ghaladima  was  highly  pleased,  but  greatly  desired 
to  see  some  other  curious  things,  such  as  pocket-pistols,  whereupon 
I  told  him  that  I  had  nothing  else  calculated  to  gratify  his  curiosity.  I 
was  much  fatigued,  and  on  returning  to  my  tent  was  not  at  all  pleased 
to  be  still  troubled  by  the  governor's  servant,  who  came  to  ask,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  for  calico,  sugar,  rose  oil,  and  sundry  other  articles. 

Bundi  is  a  place  of  tolerable  size,  but  with  little  industry ;  and  the 
province  of  which  it  is  the  capital  is  going  to  ruin  more  and  more,  on 
account  of  the  laziness  and  negligence  of  its  governor, — a  statement 
which  will  be  amply  proved  by  the  account  of  my  journey  through  the 
same  district  in   1854.     The  town  probably  contains  eight  or   nine 
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thousand  inhabitants,  who  belong  to  the  M&nga  nation,  which  seems  to 
be  the  chief  element  of  the  Kanuri,  and  preserves  many  very  remarkable 
customs.  The  special  name  of  the  clan  of  this  tribe  which  dwells 
hereabouts  is  K&rda.  There  is  no  market  here  of  any  importance  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  seem  to  be  tolerably  at  their  ease,  and  there  was  music 
and  racing,  or  "  kad&ske,"  in  the  evening,  accompanied  by  the  joyous 
shrill  voices,  the  "  wululi,"  of  the  women.  We,  however,  seemed  to  be 
forgotten  ;  and  it  was  nine  o'clock  at  night,  long  after  we  had  supped, 
when  we  received  a  dish  for  ourselves,  and  corn  for  the  horse.  It 
is  rather  remarkable  that  these  western  provinces  of  Bornu  were  never 
conquered  by  the  Fulbe  or  Fell&ta,  though  lying  so  much  nearer  to 
those  countries  of  which  they  have  definitively  taken  possession  than 
that  part  of  B6rnu  situated  between  the  old  capital  and  the  great 
lagoon.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  certain  degree  of  independence  is 
allowed  to  them,  and  that  they  do  not  pay  any  tithes  to  the  sheikh.* 

*  Here  I  will  give  the  route  from  Kan6  to  Alamay,  near  Bundi,  by  way 
of  Khadeja,  as  it  determines  approximately  the  position  of  this  town,  which 
has  been  also  mentioned  by  Clapperton  as  a  place  of  importance.  But  its 
peculiar  political  situation,  forced  upon  it  by  the  events  of  this  period,  when 
it  became  the  residence  of  a  rebel  chief  waging  war  on  all  around,  prevented 
my  visiting  it  at  a  future  period. 

1st  day.  On  leaving  Kano,  sleep  in  Gogia,  where  the  governor  of  Kano 
has  a  house,  and  where  you  arrive  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

2nd.  Gaya,  another  town  of  the  province  of  Kano,  where  you  arrive  about 
the  same  hour,  having  crossed  in  the  forenoon  the  bed  of  a  torrent  with  water 
only  in  the  rainy  season. 

3rd.  Duchi  or  Diitsi ;  arrive  about  the  aser,  having  crossed  in  the 
morning  a  torrent  called  Dedurra,  and  passed  about  noon  a  half-deserted 
place  called  Katakata. 

4th.  Zogo,  a  large  open  place ;  about  aser.  Many  small  villages  on  the 
road. 

5th.  Khadeja,  a  large  town  surrounded  with  a  beautiful  and  very  strong 
double  clay  wall,  and  well  inhabited,  the  courtyards  being  enclosed  with  clay 
walls,  but  containing  only  reed  huts.  The  inhabitants  employ  themselves 
exclusively  in  warlike  expeditions,  and  have  no  industry ;  but  nevertheless 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  here  a  few  dyeing-pots,  marking  the  eastern  limit  of 
this  branch  of  industry.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  is  a  kogf,  or  koma- 
dugu  with  a  stream  of  running  water  in  the  rainy  season,  but  with  only 
stagnant  pools  in  summer,  along  which  a  little  wheat  is  cultivated.  It  is 
generally  called  Wani. 

6th.  Garu-n-ghabbes,  a  middle-sized  walled  town,  the  first  place  of 
Bornu,  on  this  side,  with  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  around.  Though 
without  importance  in  other  respects,  it  is  so  in  an  historical  point  of  view; 
for  this  place  being  identical  with  the  town  Biram  ta  ghabbes,  mentioned 
above,  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  place  of  the  seven  original  settlements  of  the 
Hausa  nation. 

7th.  Alamay,  the  place  which  I  passed  by  this  morning ;  arrive  about  aser. 
Country  in  a  wild  state;  no  cultivation. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
bornu  proper. 

Saturday,  March  22. — The  ghaladima  had  promised  to  send  me  a 
horseman  last  evening,  as  I  wanted  to  start  early  in  the  morning ;  but 
as  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  him  the  whole  night,  I  thought 
it  better  not  to  lose  any  more  time,  but  to  rely  upon  my  own  resources, 
and  accordingly  left  the  town  quietly  by  the  northern  gate,  while  the 
people,  after  last  night's  merriment,  were  still  buried  in  sleep. 

Following  the  great  road,  we  kept  on  through  a  light  forest,  at  times 
interrupted  by  a  little  cultivation.  We  met  several  parties — first  of  a 
warlike  character,  armed,  horse  and  foot,  then  a  motley  band  of  natron- 
traders  with  camels,  bulls,  horses  and  asses,  all  laden  with  this 
valuable  article.  Emerging  at  length  from  the  forest,  we  came  upon  a 
wide  extent  of  culti?ated  land  with  a  sandy  soil,  with  hardly  a  single 
tree  at  present,  and,  the  labours  of  the  field  not  having  yet  commenced, 
still  covered  with  the  kawo  or  Asclepias,  the  characteristic  weed  of 
Negroland,  which  every  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural 
season,  is  cleared  away,  and  which  during  the  dry  season  grows  again, 
often  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  We  then  had  a  most  interest- 
ing and  cheerful  scene  of  African  life  in  the  open,  straggling  village  of 
Kalimari  or  Kalemri,  divided  into  two  distinct  groups  by  a  wide  open 
space,  where  numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  just  being  watered  at  the 
wells  ;  but  how  melancholy,  how  mournful,  became  the  recollection  of 
the  busy  animated  scene  which  I  then  witnessed,  when  three  years  and 
a  half  later,  as  I  travelled  again  through  this  district,  the  whole  village, 
which  now  presented  such  a  spectacle  of  happiness  and  well-being,  had 
disappeared,  and  an  insecure  wilderness,  greatly  infested  by  robbers, 
had  succeeded  to  the  cheerful  abode  of  man. 

But  inviting  as  the  village  was  for  a  halt  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
we  had,  as  conscientious  and  experienced  travellers,  the  stomachs  of 
our  poor  animals  more  at  heart  than  our  own  ;  and  having  watered  the 
horse  and  filled  our  skins,  we  continued  on  for  a  while,  and  then  halted 
in  very  rich  herbage,  where,  however,  there  was  scarcely  a  spot  free 
from  the  disagreeable  "  ngibbu,"  the  Pennisetum  distichum.  On  starting 
again  in  the  afternoon,  the  country  began  to  exhibit  a  greater  variety  of 
bush  and  tree ;  and  after  a  march  of  two  hours,  we  reached  the  village 
Darmagwa,  surrounded  with  a  thorny  fence,  and  encamped  near  it,  not 
far  from  another  little  trading-party.  We  were  soon  joined  by  a  troop 
of  five  Tebu  merchants  with  two  camels,  a  horse,  and  two  pack-oxen, 
who  were  also  going  to  Kukawa,  but  who,  unfortunately,  did  not  suit 
me  as  constant  companions,  their  practice  being  to  start  early  in  the 
morning  long  before  daylight,  which  was  against  my  principle,  as  well 
in  a  scientific  as  in  a  material  point  of  view  ;  for  neither  should  I  have 
been  able  to  lay  down  the  road  with  correctness,  nor  would  even  the 
best  arms  have  guaranteed  my  safety  while  marching  in  the  dark.  We 
therefore  allowed  them  next  morning  to  have  the  start  of  us  for  full  two 
hours,  and  then  followed. 
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Sunday,  March  23. — We  now  entered  a  district  which  may  be  mo: 
appropriately  called  the  exclusive  region  of  the  dum-palm  or  Cticife. 
Thebaica  in  Negroland ;  for  though  this  tree  is  found,  in  large  cluste: 
or  in  detached  specimens,  in  many  localities  of  Central  Africa,  yet 
is  always  limited  to  some  favoured  spot,  especially  to  the  bank  of 
watercourse,  as  the  komadugu  near  the  town  of  Yo,  and  there  is 
other  district  of  such  extent  as  this  tract  between  Kalemri  and  Zurriku' 
where  the  Cutifera  Thebaica  is  the  characteristic  and  almost  the  onl 
tree.  My  Gatr6ni  thought  that  the  trees  would  perhaps  not  bear  fruit 
here  ;  but  on  my  second  journey,  in  the  month  of  December,  they  wer 
loaded  with  fruit. 

The  country  has  a  very  peculiar  open  character,  a  sandy  level  ve: 
slightly  undulating,  covered  thinly  with  tall  rced-grass  shooting  fo 
from  separate  bunches,  the  line  of  view  broken  only  now  and  then 
a  cluster  of  slender  fan-palms,  without  a  single  trace  of  cultivation.  I 
was  anxious  afterwards  to  know  whether  this  tract  has  always  had  this 
monotonous,  deserted  character,  or  whether  it  had  contained  formerly 
any  towns  and  villages  ;  and  from  all  that  I  could  learn,  the  former 
seems  to  be  the  case.  However,  our  road  was  frequented,  and  we  met 
several  little  troops  of  native  travellers,  with  one  of  whom  I  saw  the 
first  specimen  of  the  "  kuri,"  a  peculiar  kind  of  bull  of  immense  size 
and  strength,  with  proportionately  large  horns  of  great  thickness  and 
curving  inwards.  They  are  almost  all  of  white  colour.  Their  original 
home  is  K&rga,  the  cluster  of  islands  and  swampy  ground  at  the 
eastern  corner  of  the  Tsad. 

After  five  hours'  marching,  when  we  had  just  traversed  a  small 
hollow  full  of  herbage,  the  dum-palm  was  for  a  moment  superseded  by 
other  trees,  chiefly  by  the  gawo  or  karage  ;  but  it  soon  after  again 
asserted  its  eminence  as  the  predominating  tree.  We  encamped  at 
length,  ignorant  as  we  were  of  the  country,  a  few  minutes  beyond  a 
small  village,  the  first  human  abode  we  had  met  with  since  we  had  left 
Darmagwa,  half  an  hour  before  noon,  in  the  shade  of  a  tamarind-tree, 
surrounded  by  a  thick  cluster  of  dum-palms.  Certainly  the  tamarind- 
tree  indicated  that  water  was  near :  but  I  was  not  a  little  surprised, 
when  'Abdallah,  who  was  tending  the  camels,  brought  me  the  news  that 
a  considerable  river,  now  stagnant,  was  close  behind  us.  It  was,  as  I 
afterwards  learnt,  the  "W£ni,"  that  branch  of  the  kom&dugu  W&ube 
(erroneously  called  "Yeu")  which  runs  past  Khadeja  and  joins  the 
other  branch  which  comes  from  Katagum.  We  therefore  watered  our 
camels  here  without  being  obliged  to  pay  a  single  shell,  and  gave  them 
a  good  feed,  after  which  we  resumed  our  march,  and  were  not  a  little 
astonished  when,  having  crossed  the  komadugu  where  it  formed  a 
narrow  meandering  channel  about  fifty  yards  broad,  and  bordered  on 
both  sides  with  trees,  we  discovered  the  town  of  Zurrikulo  at  a  short 
distance  before  us.  Going  round  the  north  side  of  the  town,  we  entered 
the  dilapidated  wall  on  the  eastern  side,  where  there  was  an  open 
space,  and  pitched  my  tent  close  to  the  Tebu,  who  had  arrived  already 
in  the  forenoon.  Soon  after,  there  arrived  also  a  kafila,  with  twelve 
camels  and  a  number  of  oxen  and  asses,  from  Kukawa,  and  I  was 
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anxious  to  obtain  some  news  of  Mr.  Richardson  ;  but  these  people 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  actual  or  expected  arrival  of  any  Christian 
in  that  place.  They  told  me,  however,  what  was  not  very  agreeable, 
that  the  sheikh  of  B6rnu  was  about  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  ; 
but  fortunately,  though  that  was  the  heart's  desire  of  that  mild  and 
pious  man,  he  could  not  well  carry  it  into  execution. 

I  had  now  entered  Bornu  proper,  the  nucleus  of  that  great  Central 
African  empire  in  its  second  stage,  after  Kanem  had  been  given  up. 
It  is  bordered  towards  the  east  by  the  great  sea-like  komadugu  the 
Tsad  or  Ts&de,  and  towards  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  little 
komadugu  which  by  the  members  of  the  last  expedition  had  been  called 
Y6ou,  from  the  town  of  that  name,  or  rather  Y6,  near  which  they  first 
made  its  acquaintance  on  their  way  from  Fezzan.  I  had  now  left 
behind  me  those  loosely  attached  principalities  which  still  preserve 
some  sort  of  independence,  and  henceforth  had  only  to  do  with  Bornu 
officers.  Not  feeling  very  well,  I  remained  in  my  tent  without  paying 
my  compliments  to  the  officer  here  stationed,  whose  name  is  Kashella 
Said,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  on  another  occasion,  but  the 
good  man  being  informed  by  the  people  that  a  stranger  from  a  great 
distance,  who  was  going  to  visit  his  liege  lord,  had  entered  his  town, 
sent  his  people  to  welcome  me,  and  regaled  me  with  several  bowls  of 
very  good  paste,  with  fresh  fish,  and  a  bowl  of  milk. 

Zurrikulo  was  once  a  large  town,  and  at  the  time  of  the  inroad  of 
Waday  revolted  from  the  sheikh,  but  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  his 
brother  'Abd  e'  Rahman.  Since-  then  it  has  gradually  been  decaying, 
and  is  now  half  deserted.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  full  of 
wild  animals ;  and  great  fear  was  entertained  by  my  companions  for 
our  beasts,  as  we  had  no  protection  in  our  rear.  The  roaring  of  a  lion 
was  heard  during  the  night. 

Monday,  MUrch  24. — Next  morning,  when  we  resumed  our  march,  the 
fan-palm  for  some  time  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  tree  ;  but  some 
kukas  also,  or  Adonsonia  digitata,  and  other  more  leafy  trees  began  to 
appear,  and  after  a  while  a  thick  underwood  sprang  up.  Then  followed 
a  few  scattered,  I  might  say  forlorn,  date-trees,  which  looked  like 
strangers  in  the  country,  transplanted  into  this  region  by  some  accident. 
The  sky  was  clear ;  and  I  was  leaning  carelessly  upon  my  little  nag, 
musing  on  the  original  homes  of  all  the  plants  which  now  adorn  different 
countries,  when  I  saw  advancing  towards  us  a  strange-looking  person 
of  very  fair  complexion,  richly  dressed  and  armed,  and  accompanied  by 
three  men  on  horseback,  likewise  armed  with  musket  and  pistols. 
Seeing  that  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  I  rode  quickly  up  to  him 
and  saluted  him,  when  he,  measuring  me  with  his  eyes,  halted  and 
asked  me  whether  I  was  the  Christian  who  was  expected  to  arrive  from 
Kan6 ;  and  on  my  answering  him  in  the  affirmative,  h<e  told  me  distinctly 
that  my  fellow-traveller  Yakub  (Mr.  Richardson)  had  died  before  reach- 
ing Kukawa,  and  that  all  his  property  had  been  seized.  Looking  him 
full  in  the  face,  I-told  him  that  this,  if  true,  was  serious  news;  and  then 
he  related  some  particulars,  which  left  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of  his  statement.    When  his  name  was  asked,  he  called  himself  Ismail ; 
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I  learned,  however,  afterwards,  from  other  people,  that  he  was  the 
Sherif  el  Habib,  a  native  of  Morocco,  and  really  of  noble  blood,  a  very 
learned,  but  extremely  passionate  man,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
with  Mallem  Mohammed  had  been  just  driven  out  of  Kukawa  by  the 
sheikh  of  B6mu. 

This  sad  intelligence  deeply  affected  me,  as  it  involved  not  only  the 
life  of  an  individual,  but  the  whole  fate  of  the  mission ;  and  though 
some  room  was  left  for  doubt,  yet  in  the  first  moment  of  excitement, 
I  resolved  to  leave  my  two  young  men  behind  with  the  camels,  and  to 
hurry  on  alone  on  horseback.  But  Mohammed  would  not  hear  of  this 
proposal ;  and  indeed  as  I  certainly  could  not  reach  Kukawa  in  less 
than  four  days,  and  as  part  of  the  road  was  greatly  infested  by  the 
Tuarek,  such  an  attempt  might  have  exposed  me  to  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience.  But  we  determined  to  go  on  as  fast  as  the  camels 
would  allow  us.  We  halted  at  eleven  o'clock,  shaded  by  the  trunk  of 
an  immense  leafless  monkey-bread-tree,  a  little  behind  the  walled  place 
Kabi,  the  southern  quarter  of  which  is  alone  inhabited,  and  where  our 
friends  the  T6bu  had  encamped.  Starting  then  together  with  them  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  took  the  road  by  Deffowa,  leaving  on 
our  right  that  which  passes  Donari,  the  country  now  assuming  a  more 
hospitable  and  very  peculiar  character. 

For  here  begins  a  zone  characterized  by  sandy  downs  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  exhibiting  on  their 
summits  a  level  plain  of  excellent  arable  soil,  but  with  few  trees,  while 
the  dells  separating  these  downs  one  from  the  other,  and  which  often 
wind  about  in  the  most  anomalous  manner,  are  in  general  richly  over- 
grown with  a  rank  vegetation,  among  which  the  dum-palm  and  the 
dum-bush  are  predominant.  This  curious  formation,  I  fancy,  has  some 
connection  with  the  great  lagoon,  which  in  a  former  period  must  have 
been  of  much  greater  extent. 

The  intercourse  on  the  road  this  afternoon  was  exceedingly  animated ; 
and  one  motley  troop  followed  another, — Hausa  fataki,  Bornu  traders 
or  "  tugflrchi,''  Kanembu  T6bu,  Shiiwa  Arabs,  and  others  of  the  roving 
tribe  of  the  Welad  Sliman,  all  mixed  together, — while  their  beasts  of 
burden  formed  a  multifarious  throng  of  camels,  oxen,  horses,  and  asses. 
The  Welad  Sliman,  who  were  bringing  camels  for  sale  to  the  market  of 
Kano,  were  greatly  frightened  when  I  told  them  what  had  happened  to 
their  brethren  near  Kuka  mairua,  as  they  were  conscious  that  most  of 
the  camels  now  with  them  were  of  the  number  of  those  which  two 
years  ago  had  been  taken  from  the  Kel-owi  in  Bilma.  As  evening  came 
on,  the  dells  which  we  had  to  traverse  were  thronged  with  thousands 
of  wild  pigeons,  carrying  on  their  amorous  play  in  the  cool  twilight  of 
approaching  night.  All  was  silent  with  the  exception  of  a  distant  hum, 
becoming  more  and  more  distinct  as  we  wound  along  the  side  of  an 
exuberant  meandering  valley.  The  noise  proceeded  from  the  con- 
siderable town  of  Deffowa,  which  we  reached  at  a  quarter  past  seven 
o'clock,  and  encamped  at  a  little  distance  to  the  north.  Lively  music 
never  ceased  in  the  town  till  a  late  hour. 

Tuesday \  March  25. — All  was  still  silent  in  the  place  when,  early  in  the 
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morning,  I  set  out  vVith  my  little  troop  to  follow  the  track  of  our  tempo- 
rary companions  the  Tebu.  The  village  was  surrounded  only  by  a  light 
thorny  fence ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  prosperous  and  densely  inhabited. 
The  country  continued  similar  in  character,  but  better  cultivated  than  the 
tract  we  had  traversed  the  day  before ;  and  the  immense  multitude  of  wild 
pigeons,  which  found  a  secure  and  pleasant  haunt  in  the  rank  vegeta- 
tion of  the  hollows,  made  it  necessary  to  resort  to  some  expedient  to 
keep  them  off.  High  platforms  were  therefore  erected  in  the  fields,  in 
the  shade  of  some  tree ;  and  ropes  drawn  from  them  were  fastened  to 
poles  and  coated  with  a  peculiar  vegetable  extract,  which  caused  them, 
if  put  into  motion  by  a  person  stationed  upon  the  platform,  to  give 
forth  a  loud  sound,  which  kept  the  birds  at  a  respectful  distance. 
We  saw  here  also  a  small  cotton-field.  If  the  country  were  more 
densely  inhabited  and  the  people  more  industrious  and  better  protected 
by  their  slave-hunting  governors,  all  the  lowlands  and  valley-like 
hollows,  which  during  the  rainy  season  form  so  many  water-channels, 
and  retain  a  great  degree  of  moisture  during  the  whole  year,  would 
afford  the  most  splendid  ground  for  this  branch  of  cultivation. 

The  repeated  ascent  and  descent  along  steep  slopes  of  deep  sandy 
soil  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high  was  very  fatiguing  for  the  camels. 
While  ascending  one  of  these  ridges,  we  had  a  very  charming  view  over 
the  whole  of  the  neat  little  village  of  Kalowa,  lying  along  the  slope  and 
in  the  hollow  to  our  left.  It  was  rather  small,  containing  about  two 
hundred  huts,  but  every  yard  was  shaded  by  a  korna  or  bito-tree 
{Balanites) ;  and  comfort  (according  to  the  wants  felt  by  the  natives) 
and  industry  were  everywhere  manifested.  In  the  midst  was  a  large 
open  space,  where  the  cattle  were  collecting  round  the  wells  to  be 
watered,  while  the  people  were  drawing  water  to  fill  the  large  round 
hollows,  "  ke"le  nkibe,"  made  with  little  clay  walls  to  serve  as  troughs. 
The  blacksmith  was  seen  busy  at  his  simple  work,  making  new  hoes 
for  the  approaching  season  ;  the  weaver  was  sitting  at  his  loom ;  several 
were  making  mats  of  reed  ;  some  women  were  carrying  water  from  the 
wells,  some  spinning  or  cleaning  the  cotton,  while  others  pounded  corn 
for  their  daily  consumption.  The  little  granaries,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  stock  of  corn  from  the  danger 
of  conflagration,  which  every  moment  threatens  these 
light  structures  of  straw  and  reed,  were  erected  on 
a  sandy  level  near  the  edge  of  the  slope.  Even  the 
fowls  had  their  little  separate  abodes,  also  of  reed, 
very  thrifty  and  neat,  as  the  accompanying  woodcut 
will  show.  Such  was  the  simple  but  nevertheless 
cheerful  picture  which  this  little  village  exhibited.  My  two  boys  were 
a  long  way  ahead  of  me  when  I  awoke  from  my  reverie  and  followed 
them. 

It  was  shortly  before  we  came  to  this  village  that  we  passed  the 
enormous  skeleton  of  an  elephant, — the  first  trace  of  this  animal  which 
I  had  seen  since  Gazawa  (I  mean  the  independent  pagan  place  of  that 
name  between  Tasawa  and  Katsena).  The  road  was  frequented ; 
early  in  the  morning  we  had  met  a  party  of  tugurchi  with  pack-oxen, 
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who  had  been  travelling  a  great  part  of  the  night,  as  they  generally  do 
on  account  of  this  beast  of  burden  bearing  the  heat  of  the  day  very 
badly.  About  an  hour's  march  beyond  Kalowa  we  met  a  party  of 
horsemen  coming  from  Kukawa  ;  and  as  their  head  man  appeared  to 
be  an  intelligent  person,  I  approached  him,  and  asked  him  the  news 
of  the  plaGe.  He  most  probably  took  me  for  an  Arab,  and  told  me  that 
all  was  well,  but  that  the  Christian  who  had  been  coming  from  a  far 
distant  country  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  sheikh  had  died  more 
than  twenty  days  ago,  in  a  place  called  Ngurutuwa,  before  reaching 
Kukawa.  There  could  now  be  'no  more  doubt  of  the  sad  event ;  and 
with  deep  emotion  I  continued  my  march,  praying  to  the  Merciful  to 
grant  me  better  success  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  my  companion, 
and  to  strengthen  me,  that  I  might  carry  out  the  benevolent  and 
humane  purposes  of  our  mission. 

This  district  also  has  a  very  scanty  supply  of  water ;  and  it  took  us 
more  than  half  an  hour  to  collect,  from  four  wells  near  another  small 
village,  a  sufficient  supply  for  my  horse ;  but  as  to  filling  our  water- 
skins,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  wells  were  ten  fathoms  deep. 
We  halted  half  an  hour  before  noon,  not  far  from  another  well,  at  the 
foot  of  a  sandy  swell  upon  which  the  little  village  "Mallem  Keremeri" 
is  situated.  Here,  as  well  as  in- the  village  passed  in  the  morning,  we 
could  not  obtain  beans,  though  the  cultivation  of  them  is  in  general 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  but  this  district  seemed  to  produce  millet 
or  Pennisetum  typho'ideum  almost  exclusively — at  least  no  sorghum 
was  to  be  seen.  Keeping  generally  along  a  hollow,  which  however 
was  not  much  depressed,  and  which  consisted  of  arable  sandy  soil  with 
a  few  bushes  and  trees,  we  reached  the  little  town  or  village  Dunu, 
surrounded  with  a  ditch  and  earthen  wall  in  decay,  so  that  the  gate  had 
become  useless.  There  was  a  large  open  space  inside,  and  as  the 
inhabitants,  who  gave  us  a  very  cheerful  welcome,  advised  us  not  to 
encamp  outside,  on  account  of  the  number  of  wild  beasts  infesting  the 
neighbourhood,  we  pitched  the  tent  inside  the  wall.  We  might  have 
passed  a  very  comfortable  evening  with  the  natives,  who  took  great 
interest  in  me,  had  it  not  been  for  my  faithful  old  companion  the  Bu-Sefi, 
the  best  (or  rather  the,  only  good  one)  of  my  three  camels,  which,  when 
it  was  growing  dark,  and  'Abdallah  went  to  bring  the  animals  back 
from  their  pasture,  could  not  be  found.  The  careless  boy  had  neglected 
to  fasten  the  camel's  legs  ;  and  being  very  hungry,  it  had  gone  in  search 
of  better  herbage.  This  was  a  very  disagreeable  accident  for  me,  as 
I  was  in  the  greatest  hurry ;  and  my  two  young  lads,  who  were  well 
aware  of  it,  went  for  several  hours,  accompanied  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  in  every  direction,  through  the  whole  tract  where  the  camels 
had  been  grazing,  lighting  the  ground  with  torches,  but  all  in  vain. 

Wearied  and  exhausted,  they  returned  about  midnight  and  lay  down 
to  sleep,  the  music  and  dance  also,  which  the  cheerful  natives  had  kept 
up,  dying  away  at  the  same  time.  About  an  hour  later,  being  too 
much  excited  from  anxiety  to  obtain  sleep,  I  went  out  once  more  to 
see  if  all  was  right,  when  I  saw  my  favourite  coming  slowly  along 
towards  the  tent ;  and  on  reaching  it  he  laid  down  by  the  side  of  his 
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two  inferior  companions.  There  was  no  moonlight ;  the  night  was  very 
dark ;  evidently  only  the  brightness  of  the  well-known  white  tent 
guided  the  "  stupid  "  animal  But  this  was  no  great  proof  of  stupidity ; 
and  I  am  rather  afraid  that  Europeans  often  make  camels  stupid  by 
their  own  foolish  treatment  of  them,  whereas  I  was  wont  to  treat  this 
noble  animal,  which  had  carried  myself  or  the  heaviest  of  my  things 
all  the  way  from  Tripoli,  as  a  sensible  companion,  giving  it  in  the 
beginning  the  peel  of  the  oranges  I  was  eating,  of  which  it  was 
particularly  fond,  or  a  few  of  my  dates  (for  which  it  did  not  fail  to  turn 
round  its  beautiful  neck),  or  granting  it  a  little  extra  feed  of  Negro 
millet  which  it  ate  like  a  horse.  Rejoiced  at  seeing  my  favourite,  the 
absence  of  which  had  created  such  anxiety,  returning  of  its  own  accord 
to  my  tent,  and  lying  down  near  it,  I  aroused  my  servant  from  his 
sleep  to  tell  him  the  joyful  news.  I  wanted  to  reward  it  with  some 
corn,  but  it  had  taken  such  good  care  of  itself,  that  it  refused  its 
favourite  food. 

I  was  much  grieved  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  part  with 
my  old  companion ;  but  camels  from  the  coast  will  not  stand  the  effects 
of  a  rainy  season  in  Negroland.  I  hoped  it  would  safely  return  to  its 
native  country ;  but  the  Arab  who  bought  it  from  me,  went  first  to 
Kan6  when  the  rainy  season  was  already  setting  in,  and  the  poor 
animal  died  not  far  from  the  place  where  Mr.  Richardson  had  succumbed. 
Its  fidelity  will  ever  remain  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  pleasantest 
recollections  of  my  journey. 

Having  thus  got  back  our  best  carrier,  though  we  had  lost  a  good 
night's  rest,  we  started  early  next  morning  over  the  same  sort  of  ground 
we  had  been  traversing  the  last  few  days,  and  in  two  hours  reached  the 
little  town  of  Wadi,  the  noise  from  which,  caused  by  the  pounding  of 
grain,  had  been  heard  by  us  at  the  distance  of  almost  a  mile.  Indeed 
the  pounding  of  grain  has  betrayed  many  a  little  village  and  many  a 
caravan.  The  town  is  considerable,  but  properly  consists  of  two  dif- 
ferent quarters  walled  all  round,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
wide  open  space  where  the  cattle  rest  in  safety.  Approving  very  much 
of  this  way  of  building  a  town  in  these  turbulent  regions,  we  kept  along 
the  open  space,  but  were  greatly  perplexed  from  the  number  of  paths 
branching  off  in  every  direction,  and  scarcely  knew  which  road  to  take. 
It  had  been  my  intention  originally  to  go  to  Borz&ri,  in  the  liope  of 
obtaining  from  the  governor  of  that  town  a  horseman  to  carry  the  news 
of  my  approach  to  the  sheikh  of  Bornu  ;  but  being  here  informed  that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  make  a  great  circuit  in  order  to  touch  at  that  place, 
I  changed  my  plan,  and  took  another  and  more  direct  road,  which 
in  the  beginning  seemed  a  well-trodden  highroad,  but  soon  became 
a  narrow  footpath,  winding  along  from  village  to  village  without  any 
leading  direction.  However,  we  met  several  small  caravans  as  well  of 
Arabs,  who  were  going  to  Kan<5,  as  of  native  traders  or  tugurchi  with 
natron.  Passing  now  over  open  cultivated  ground,  then  through  a 
bushy  thicket,  we  reached,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  con- 
siderable open  village  Kabowa,  where  a  well-frequented  and  very  noisy 
market  was  being  held,  and  halted  during  the  heat  of  the  day  under 
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a  shady  tamarind-tree  about  five  hundred  yards  to  the  south,  near 
"kaudi"  or  "  kabea  tseggenabe  "  (a  yard  for  weaving  cotton). 

We  had  scarcely  unloaded  our  camels,  when  one  of  the  weave: 
came,  and,  saluting  me  most  cordially,  begged  me  to  accept  of  a  dish  of 
very  well  prepared  "  fura  "  or  "  tiggra,"  with  curdled  milk,  which  evi- 
dently formed  their  breakfast.  The  market  was  very  partially  supplied, 
and  did  not  furnish  what  we  wanted.  Natron,  salt,  and  turkedi,  or  the 
cloth  for  female  dress  made  in  Kan6,  constituted  the  three  articles 
which  were  plentiful ;  also  a  good  many  cattle,  or  rather  pack-oxen, 
were  there,  besides  two  camels  and  abundance  of  the  fruit  of  the  dum- 
palm  ;  but  meat  was  dear,  onions  extremely  scarce,  and  beans  not  to  be 
got  at  all,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  people  refused  to  accept  shells 
("kungona"  in  Kanuri.),  of  which  we  had  still  a  small  supply,  and 
wanted  gabaga,  or  cotton  stripes,  of  which  we  had  none.  Our  camels, 
therefore,  which  hereabouts  found  plenty  of  their  favourite  and  nourish- 
ing food,  the  aghul  or  Hedysarum  Alhaggi,  fared  much  better  than  we 
ourselves.  The  neighbourhood  had  rather  a  dreary  aspect;  the  east 
wind  was  very  high  and  troublesome ;  the  well  was  distant,  and,  with  a 
depth  of  eight  fathoms,  did  not  furnish  the  supply  necessary  for  the 
numerous  visitors  to  the  market.  Early  in  the  afternoon  we  continued 
our  march,  first  in  the  company  of  some  market-people  returning  to 
their  native  village,  then  left  to  our  judgment  to  discriminate,  among 
the  numberless  footpaths  which  intersected  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  one  which  was  most  direct  or  rather  least  circuitous ;  for  a 
direct  highroad  there  is  none.  We  became  at  length  so  heartily  tired 
of  groping  our  way  alone,  that  we  attached  ourselves  to  a  horseman 
who  invited  us  to  accompany  him  to  his  village,  till,  becoming  aware 
that  it  lay  too  much  out  of  our  way,  we  ascended  the  slope  of  a  sandy 
ridge  to  our  right,  on  the  summit  on^ivhich  was  situated  the  village 
Lushiri,  where  we  pitched  our  tent. 

Here  also  the  inhabitants  behaved  hospitably  ;  and  I  had  scarcely 
dismounted,  when  a  woman  from  a  neighbouring  hut  brought  me  a  bowl 
of  ghussub-water  as  a  refreshment.  We  succeeded  also  in  buying  here 
a  good  supply  of  beans  and  sorghum — or  ngaberi,  as  it  is  called  in 
Kanuri ;  for  my  Katsena  horse  refused  to  eat  the  millet  or  argum,  and 
sorghum  is  very  scarce  in  all  this  part  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  many 
other  districts  of  Bornu,  especially  in  the  district  of  Koyam.  The  women 
of  the  village,  who  were  very  curious  to  see  the  interior  of  my  tent, 
were  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  I  was  a  bachelor,  and  without 
a  female  partner,  accustomed,  as  they  were,  to  see  travellers  in  this 
country,  at  least  those  tolerably  at  their  ease,  with  a  train  of  female 
slaves.  They  expressed  their  astonishment  in  much  diverting  chat  with 
each  other.  I  got  also  milk  and  a  fowl  for  my  supper,  and  the  billama 
afterwards  brought  some  "ngaji"  (the  favourite  Kanuri  dish)  for  my 
men.  As  the  situation  of  the  village  was  elevated,  it  was  most  interest- 
ing to  see  in  the  evening  the  numerous  fires  of  the  hamlets  and  small 
towns  all  around,  giving  a  favourable  idea  of- the  local  population. 

Thursday,  March  27. — Early  in  the  morning  we  continued  our  march  ; 
but  we  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  through  ignorance  of  the  direct  way. 
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Some  of  the  paths  appear,  at  times,  like  a  well-frequented  highroad, 
when  suddenly  almost  every  trace  of  them  is  lost.  At  length,  at  the 
walled  town  of  Gobalgorum,  we  learned  that  we  were  on  the  road  to 
Kashimma ;  and  we  determined  to  keep  on  as  straight  as  possible. 
The  country  which  we  traversed  early  in  the  morning  consisted  of  stiff 
clayey  soil,  and  produced  ngaberi ;  but  this  was  only  a  sort  of  basin  of 
no  great  extent,  and  the  landscape  soon  changed  its  character.  After 
we  had  passed  Gobalgorum,  the  country  became  much  richer  in  trees ; 
and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  increased  number  of  waterfowl, 
indicated  plainly  that  we  were  approaching  a  branch  of  the  wide- 
spreading  net  of  the  komadugu  of  Bornu. 

First  we  came  to  a  hollow  clothed  with  a  great  profusion  of  vegetation 
and  the  freshest  pasturage,  but  at  present  dry,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fine  pond  of  clear  water  on  our  left ;  and  we  marched  full  three  miles 
through  a  dense  forest  before  we  came  to  the  real  channel,  which  here, 
running  south  and  north,  formed  an  uninterrupted  belt  of  water  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  but  at  present  without  any  current.  It  looked  just 
like  an  artificial  canal,  having  almost  everywhere  the  same  breadth  of 
about  fifty  yards,  and,  at  the  place  where  we  crossed  it,  a  depth  of  two 
feet  and  a  half.  We  halted  during  the  "heat  of  the  day,  on  its  eastern 
shore,  in  the  shade  of  one  of  the  small  gawo-trees  which  border  it  on 
this  side ;  and  after  our  dreary  and  rather  uninteresting  march  from 
Kano,  I  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  animated  and  luxuriant  character 
of  the  scene  bfore  us.  The  water  of  this  komadugu,  moreover,  though 
it  was  fully  exposed  to  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  was  delightfully  cool, 
while  that  from  the  wells  was  disagreeably  warm,  having  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  77°  and  quite  unfit  to  drink  until  allowed  to  cool.  The 
river  was  full  of  small  fish ;  and  about  twenty  boys  from  the  village  of 
Shogo,  which  lay  upon  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground  before  us,  were 
plashing  about  in  it  in  playful  exercise,  and  catching  the  fish  with  a  large 
net  of  peculiar  make,  which  they  dragged  through  the  water.  This 
komadugu  too  is  called  Wani ;  and  I  think  it  more  probable  that  this 
is  the  continuation  of  the  branch  which  passes  Katagum,  than  that  the 
latter  joins  the  branch  of  Khadeja  to  the  southward  of  Zurrikulo. 
While  we  were  resting  here,  I  was  pestered  a  little  by  the  curiosity  of 
a  company  of  gipsy-like  Jetko,  who,  with  very  little  luggage,  traverse  the 
country  in  every  direction,  and  are  the  cleverest  thieves  in  the  world. 
A  native  of  the  village,  whom  we  had  met  on  the  road,  came  afterwards, 
with .  his  wife,  and  brought  me  a  dish  of  well-cooked  hasty-pudding ; 
and  on  my  complaining  that,  though  in  great  haste,  we  were  losing  so 
much  time,  owing  to  our  being  unacquainted  with  the  nearest  road,  he 
promised  to  serve  us  as  a  guide :  but  unfortunately  I  made  him  a  present 
too  soon ;  and  as  he  did  not  keep  his  word,  we  preferred  groping  our 
way  onwards  as  well  as  possible.  Our  camels  had  meanwhile  got  a 
good  feed  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees  ;  for  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  these 
animals  will  not  eat  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  prefer  lying  down 

With  fresh  spirit  and  energy  we  started,  therefore,  at  half-past  two  in 
the  afternoon,  ascending  the  considerable  slope  of  the  ridge  upon  which 
the  village  stands.    At  this  hour  the  sun  was  very  powerful,  and  none 
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of  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  seen,  with  the  exception  of  an  industrious 
female  who,  on  a  clean  open  spot  near  the  road,  was  weaving  the  cotton 
threads  into  gabaga.  Opposite  the  village  to  the  north  of  the  path,  was 
a  round  cluster  of  light  Kanembu  cottages  formed  in  a  most  simple  way, 
with  the  long  stalks  of  the  native  corn  bent  so  as  to  meet  at  the  top, 
and  fastened  with  a  few  ropes.  Descending  immediately  from  this 
considerable  ridge,  we  entered  a  dale  thickly  overgrown  with  trees, 
where  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  see  a  herd  of  cattle  watered,  with 
great  trouble,  from  the  wells,  while  the  river  was  close  at  hand ;  but  on 
addressing  the  neatherds,  I  was  informed  by  them  that  the  stagnant 
water  of  the  komadugu  at  this  season  is  very  unwholesome  for  cattle. 

All  the  trees  hereabouts  were  full  of  locusts,  while  the  air  was 
darkened  by  swarms  of  hawks  {Ce7ichreis\  which,  with  a  singular 
instinct,  followed  our  steps  as  we  advanced;  for  on  our  approaching 
a  tree,  the  locusts,  roused  from  their  fatal  repose  and  destructive 
revelling,  took  to  flight  in  thick  clouds,  when  the  birds  dashed  down  to 
catch  them,  often  not  only  beating  one  another  with  their  wings,  but 
even  incommoding  us  and  our  animals  not  a  little. 

The  peculiar  character  of  lofty  sandy  ridges  and  thickly  overgrown 
hollows  continued  also  in  this  district ;  no  dum-palm  was  to  be  seen, 
but  only  the  dum-bush,  called  ngille  by  the  B6rnu  people.  About  two 
miles  and  a  half  behind  Sh6go  we  passed  a  wide  and  most  beautiful 
basin,  with  rich  pasture-grounds  enlivened  by  numbers  of  well-fed 
cattle.  Stubble-fields,  with  small  granaries  such  as  I  have  described 
above,  were  scattered  about  here  and  there.  Then  keeping  on  through 
a  more  level  country  with  patches  of  cultivation,  we  reached  the  fields 
of  Bandego.  The  village  introduced  itself  to  our  notice  from  afar  by 
the  sound  of  noisy  mirth  ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  celebration,  not  of  a  marriage,  but  of  a  circumcision. 
This  was  the  first  and  last  time  during  my  travels  in  Negroland  that  I 
saw  this  ceremony  performed  with  so  much  noise. 

We  were  quietly  pitching  our  tent  on  the  east  side  of  the  village,  and 
I  was  about  to  make  myself  comfortable  when  I  was  not  a  little  affected 
by  learning  that  the  girls,  who  had  been  bringing  little  presents  to  the 
festival,  and  who  were  just  returning  in  procession  to  their  homes, 
belonged  to  Ngurutuwa,  the  very  place  where  the  Christian  (Mr. 
Richardson)  had  died.  I  then  determined  to  accompany  them,  though 
it  was  late,  in  order  to  have  at  least  a  short  glimpse  of  the  "  white  man's 
grave,"  and  to  see  whether  it  were  taken  care  of.  If  I  had  known, 
before  we  unloaded  the  camels,  how  near  we  were  to  the  place,  I 
should  have  gone  there  at  once  to  spend  the  night. 

Ngurutuwa,*  once  a  large  and  celebrated  place,  but  at  present  some- 
what in  decay,  lies  in  a  wide  and  extensive  plain,  with  very  few  trees, 
about  two  miles  north-east  from  Bandego  ;  but  the  town  itself  is  well 
shaded,  and  has,  besides  korna  and  bito,  some  wide-spreading  umbra- 

*  Ngurutuwa,  properly  meaning  the  place  full  of  hippopotami,  is  a  very 
common  name  in  Bornu,  just  as  "  Ru6a-n-dorina  "  (the  water  of  the  hippo- 
potami) is  a  widespread  name  given  by  Hausa  travellers  to  any  water  which 
they  may  find  in  the  wilderness. 
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geous  fig-trees,  under  one  of  which  Mr.  Richardson  had  been  buried. 
His  grave,  well  protected  with  thorn  bushes,  appeared  to  have  remained 
untouched,  and  was  likely  to  remain  so.  The  natives  were  well  aware 
that  it  was  a  Christian  who  had  died  here  ;  and  they  regarded  the  tomb 
with  reverence.  The  story  of  his  untimely  end  had  caused  some  sensa- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood.  He  arrived  in  a  weak  state  in  the  evening, 
and  early  the  next  morning  he  died.  The  people  had  taken  great 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  report  they  gave  me  of  the  way  in  which 
-he  was  buried  agreed  in  the  main  circumstances  with  that  which  I 
afterwards  received  from  his  servants,  and  of  which  I  forwarded  an 
account  from  Kukawa.  Unfortunately  I  had  no  means  of  bestowing 
gifts  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  my  companion  had  died. 
I  gave,  however,  a  small  present  to  a  man  who  promised  to  take  especial 
care  of  the  grave ;  and  I  afterwards  persuaded  the  vizier  of  B6rnu  to 
have  a  stronger  fence  made  round  it. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  returned  to  my  tent  engrossed  with 
reflections  on  my  own  probable  fate,  and  sincerely  thankful  to  the 
Almighty  Ruler  of  all  things  for  the  excellent  health  which  I  still 
enjoyed  notwithstanding  the  many  fatigues  which  I  had  undergone. 
My  way  of  looking  at  things  was  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  my  late 
companion,  and  we  had  therefore  often  had  little  differences ;  but  I 
esteemed  him  highly  for  the  deep  sympathy  which  he  felt  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  native  African,  and  deeply  lamented  his  death.  Full 
of  confidence  I  stretched  myself  upon  my  mat,  and  indulged  in  my 
simple  supper,  accompanied  with  a  bowl  of  milk  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Bandego  had  brought  me.  The  people  were  all  pleased  with  us ; 
only  the  cattle,  when  returning  from  their  pastures,  took  offence  at  my 
strange-looking  tent,  which  I  had  pitched  just  in  the  path  by  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  return  to  their  Usual  resting-place. 

Friday,  March  28. — At  an  early  hour  we  were  again  on  the  march, 
conducted  a  little  while  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  village,  who  undertook 
to  show  us  the  direct  road,  which  passes  on  its  south  side.  He 
represented  the  road  which  we  were  about  to  take  as  much  infested 
by  the-Kindin  or  Tuarek  at  that  moment;  and  he  advised  us,  as  we 
went  on  from  one  place  to  another,  to  make  strict  inquiries  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  road  before  us.  With  this  well-meant  advice  he  left  us 
to  our  own  discretion  ;  and  I  pursued  my  way  with  the  unsatisfactory 
feeling  that  it  might  be  again  my  fate  to  come  into  too  close  contact 
with  my  friends  the  Tuarek,  whom  I  had  been  so  glad  to  get  rid  of. 
Saddened  with  these  reflections,  my  two  young  companions  also  seeming 
a  little  oppressed,  and  trudging  silently  along  with  the  camels,  we 
reached  Alaune,  once  a  considerable  town,  but  now  almost  deserted, 
and  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  in  a  state  of  great  decay.  Accosting  the 
people,  who  were  just  drawing  water  from  the  well  inside  the  wall, 
and  asking  them  about  the  state  of  the  road,  we  were  told  that,  as  far 
as  Kashimma,  it  was  safe ;  but  beyond  that  they  pronounced  it  decidedly 
dangerous.  We  therefore  continued  our  march  with  more  confidence, 
particularly  as  we  met  some  market-people  coming  from  Kashimma. 

Al&une  is  the  same  place  which,  by  the  members  of  the  last  expedition, 
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has  been  called  Kabshari,  from  the  name  of  the  then  governor  of  tl 
town — Bu-Bakr-Kabshari — after  whom  the  place  is  even  at  presei 
often  called  "  billa  Kabshari^  "  (the  town  of  Kabshari).  Keeping 
through  a  country  partly  cultivated,  partly  covered  with  thick  undc 
wood,  which  was  full  of  locusts,  we  were  greatly  delighted  by  obtaining 
at  about  eight  o'clock  a  view  of  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  in  the  dale  before 
us,  surrounded  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  descended  cheerfully 
towards  its  shore,  where  two  magnificent  tamarind-trees  spread  their 
canopy-like  foliage  over  a  carpet  of  succulent  turf.  While  enjoying  this* 
beautiful  picture,  I  was  about  to  allow  my  poor  horse  a  little  feed  of  the 
grass,  when  a  woman,  who  had  come  to  fetch  water,  told  me  that  it  was 
very  unwholesome. 

This  is  the  great  komadugu  of  Bornu,  the  real  name  of  which  is 
"komadugu  Waube,"  while,  just  from  the  same  mistake  which  has 
caused  Alaune  to  be  called  Kabshari,  and  the  river  of  Zyrmi,  Zyrmi,  it 
has  been  called  Yeou  ;  for  though  it  may  be  called  the  river  of  Yeou,  or 
rather  of  Yd,  particularly  in  its  lower  course,  where  it  passes  the  town 
of  this  name,  it  can  never  be  called  "  the  river  Y6,"  any  more  than  the 
Thames,  on  account  of  its  flowing  through  London,  can  be  called  the 
river  London. 

While  ordering  'Abdallah  to  follow  with  the  camels  along  the  lower 
road,  I  ascended  with  Mohammed  the  steep  slope  of  the  sandy  swell, 
rising  to  about  three  hundred  feet,  on  the  top  of  which  Kashimma  is 
situated  in  a  fine  healthy  situation  commanding  the  whole  valley.  It  is 
an  open  place,  consisting  entirely  of  huts  made  of  cornstalks  and  reeds, 
but  is  of  considerable  size  and  well  inhabited.  However,  I  was  not 
disposed  to  make  any  halt  here ;  and  learning,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
that  no  Kindin  had  been  seen  as  far  as  the  Eastern  Ngurutuwa,  I  deter- 
mined to  go  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  persuaded  a  netmaker  to  point 
out  clearly  to  me  the  road  which  we  were  to  take  ;  for  we  had  now 
rather  difficult  ground  before  us — the  wide  bottom  of  the  valley,  with  its 
thick  forest  and  its  several  watery  channels. 

The  path  led  us  gradually  down  from  the  eminence  upon  which 
Kashimma  is  situated,  into  the  bushy  dale  with  a  great  quantity  of  ngille, 
and  also  a  few  diim-palms.  Here  we  saw  numerous  footprints  of  the 
elephant,  and  some  of  enormous  size ;  and  truly  the  wanderer  cannot 
be  surprised  that  this  colossal  animal  has  taken  possession  of  these 
beautiful,  luxuriant  shores  of  the  komadugu,  from  which  the  native  in 
his  inborn  laziness  has  despairingly  retired,  and  allowed  them  to  be 
converted  into  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle.  The  thicket  became  for 
a  while  very  dense,  a  real  jungle,  such  as  I  had  not  yet  seen  in  Negro- 
land,  when  a  clearer  spot  followed,  overgrown  with  tall  coarse  grass  ten 
feet  high,  fed  by  the  water  which  after  the  rainy  season  covers  the  whole 
of  this  low  ground,  and  offering  a  rich  pasture  to  the  elephant.  Then 
we  had  to  traverse  a  branch  of  the  real  komadugu,  at  present  very 
shallow,  but  at  times,  to  be  crossed  only  with  the  aid  of  a  "  makara." 
In  the  thick  covert  which  bordered  upon  this  channel  the  dum-palm  was 
entirely  predominant. 

Though  the  thicket  was  here  so  dense,  the  path  was  well  trodden,  but 
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as  soon  as  we  reached  a  place  which  had  been  cleared  for  cultivation 
we  lost  all  traces  of  it,  and  then  turned  off  to  our  right,  where  we  saw 
a  small  village  and  a  farm  situated  in  the  most  retired  spot  imaginable. 
Here  we  found  a  cheerful  old  man,  the  master  of  the  farm,  who,  on 
hearing  that  we  too  were  going  eastward,  begged  us,  very  urgently,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  his  company,  adding  that  he  would 
treat  us  well  and  start  early  the  next  morning  with  us  for  Ngurutuwa ; 
but,  however  delightful  it  might  appear  to  me  to  dream  away  half  a  day 
in  this  wilderness,  my  anxiety  to  reach  Kukawa  compelled  me  to  reject 
his  proposal.  However,  the  thicket  became  so  dense,  that  we  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  getting  my  bulky  luggage  through  it. 

Having  made  a  short  halt  about  noon  to  refresh  ourselves  and  our 
animals,  we  continued  our  march  through  the  forest,  which  here  con- 
sisted principally  of  dum-palms,  faraon,  k&lgo,  talha-trees,  and  a  little 
siwak  or  Capparis  sodata.  The  ground  was  covered  with  the  heavy 
footprints  of  the  elephant,  and  even  at  this  season  it  retained  many  ponds 
in  the  channel-like  hollows.  A  solitary  maraya  or  mohhor  (Antilope 
Soemmeringii)  bounded  through  the  thicket ;  indeed  antelopes  of  any 
species  are  rare  in  these  quarters,  and  on  the  whole  road  I  had  seen  but 
a  single  gazelle,  near  the  village  Diggere-b&re.  But  it  seems  remarkable 
that  from  the  description  of  the  natives  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt 
that  that  large  and  majestic  variety  of  antelope  called  addax,  which  is 
very  much  like  a  large  stag,  is  occasionally  found  here.  A  fine  open 
space  with  rich  pastures  and  with  hurdle-enclosures  interrupted  the 
thicket  for  about  a  mile,  after  which  we  had  to  traverse  another  thick 
covert,  and  emerging  from  it  were  agreeably  surprised  at  beholding  a 
lake  of  considerable  dimensions  on  our  left,  and  after  a  short  interval 
another  still  more  considerable  approaching  from  the  north  and  turning 
eastward,  its  surface  furrowed  by  the  wind  and  hurrying  along  in  little 
billows  which  dashed  upon  the  shore.  On  its  eastern  side  lie  the  ruins 
of  the  celebrated  town  Ghambaru,  which  although  not  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Bornu,  was  nevertheless  their  favourite  retreat 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  empire ;  and  those  two  lakes, 
although  connected  with  the  kom&dugu  and  fed  by  it,  were  artificial 
basins,  and  seem  to  have  considerable  depth  ;  else  they  could  scarcely 
have  presented  such  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  But  at  present  all  this  district,  the  finest  land  of  Bornu  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  which  once  resounded  with  the  voices  and 
bustle  of  hundreds  of  towns  and  villages,  has  become  one  impenetrable 
jungle,  the  domain  of  the  elephant  and  the  lion,  and  with  no  human 
inhabitants  except  a  few  scattered  herdsmen  or  cattle-breeders,  who  are 
exposed  every  moment  to  the  predatory  inroads  of  the  Tuarek.  This 
condition  of  the  finest  part  of  the  country  is  a  disgrace  to  its  present 
rulers,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  transfer  hither  a  few  hundreds  of 
their  lazy  slaves,  and  establish  them  in  a  fortified  place,  whereupon  the 
natives  would  immediately  gather  round  them  and  change  this  fine 
country  along  the  kom&dugu  from  an  impenetrable  jungle  into  rich  fields, 
producing  not  only  grain  but  also  immense  quantities  of  cotton  and  indigo. 

The  town  of  Ghambaru  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Jem&a  of  the 
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Fulbe  or  Felldta  at  the  same  time  with  Ghasreggomo,  or  Birni,  in  the 
year  of  the  Hejra  1224,  or  1809  of  our  era,  and  has  not  been  since 
reoccupied,  so  that  the  ruins  are  thickly  overgrown  and  almost  enveloped 
in  the  forest.  Although  I  had  not  leisure  to  survey  attentively  the 
whole  area  of  the  town,  I  could  not  help  dismounting  and  looking  with 
great  interest  at  a  tolerably  well-preserved  building,  evidently  part  of  a 
mosque,  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  wall.  I  knew,  from  the 
report  of  the  last  expedition,  that  there  were  here  remains  of  brick 
buildings  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  the  workmanship  so  good.  The 
bricks  are  certainly  not  so  regularly  shaped  as  in  Europe,  but  in  other 
respects  they  seemed  quite  as  good.  It  is  indeed  a  source  of  mournful 
reflection  for  the  traveller  to  compare  this  solid  mode  of  building  prac- 
tised in  former  times  in  this  country,  at  least  by  its  rulers,  with  the  frail 
and  ephemeral  architecture  of  the  present  day  ;  but  this  impression  of 
retrograding  power  and  resources  is  caused  also  by  the  history  of  the 
country,  which  we  shall  soon  lay  before  our  readers.  Even  in  the  half- 
barbarous  country  of  Bagirmi  we  may  still  find  the  remains  of  very 
extensive  brick  buildings. 

Overtaking  the  two  young  companions  of  my  adventurous  journey,  I 
travelled  on  through  an  interesting  but  wild  country,  when  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  a  branch  of  the  river  once  more  approached  on  our  left, 
and  soon  cut  across  our  path,  leaving  no  trace  of  it.  I  felt  sure  that 
the  track  crossed  the  river  here,  but  unfortunately  allowed  myself 
to  be  overruled  by  my  servant  (who  was  in  truth  an  experienced 
lad) ;  and  accordingly  we  kept  along  the  sandy  border  of  the  channel, 
following  the  traces  of  cattle  till  we  became  assured  that  there  was 
no  path  in  this  place.  Having  searched  for  about  two  hours,  we  were 
at  last  compelled,  by  the  darkness  which  had  set  in,  to  encamp  in  the 
midst  of  this  dense  forest ;  and  I  chose  a  small  hillock  on  the  border 
of  the  river,  in  order  to  protect  myself,  as  well  as  possible,  from  the 
noxious  exhalations,  and  spread  my  tent  over  my  luggage,  in  the  midst 
of  which  I  arranged  my  bed.  I  then  strewed,  in  a  circle  round  our 
little  encampment,  dry  wood  and  other  fuel,  to  be  kindled  in  case  of  an 
attack  of  wild  beasts,  and,  taking  out  a  parcel  of  cartridges,  prepared 
for  the  worst.  However,  we  passed  a  quiet  night,  disturbed  only  by 
the  roaring  of  a  lion  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  by  a  countless 
multitude  of  waterfowl  of  various  species,  playing  and  splashing  about 
in  the  water  the  whole  night. 

Saturday,  March  29. — Having  convinced  myself  that  the  river  could 
be  crossed  by  the  path  only  at  the  place  where  we  first  came  upon  it, 
I  mounted  early  in  the  morning,  after  we  had  loaded  the  camels,  and 
returned  to  that  spot,  when,  having  crossed  the  stream,  I  found  the 
continuation  of  the  path  on  the  other  side.  At  length  we  were  again 
en  route,  having  lost  altogether  about  three  hours  of  our  precious  time. 
However,  my  companions  thought  that  nevertheless  we  should  not  have 
been  able  the  previous  evening,  in  the  twilight,  to  reach  the  next  station, 
the  name  of  which  is  also  Ngurutuwa  ;  so  dense  was  the  forest  in  some 
places,  and  such  difficulty  had  we  in  getting  through  with  our  luggage, 
so  that  we  were  at  times  almost  reduced  to  despair. 
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Beyond  the  village  mentioned  we  should  not  have  succeeded  in  find- 
ing an  outlet,  had  we  not  met  with  some  shepherds  who  were  tending 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  All  was  one  thorny  covert,  where 
kana  and  birgim,  the  African  plum-tree,  were,  together  with  mimosa,  the 
predominant  trees.  Near  the  village,  however,  which  lies  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest,  very  fine  fields  of  wheat  occupied  a  considerable  open  space, 
the  corn  standing  now  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  presented  a  most 
charming  sight,  particularly  when  compared  with  the  scanty  industry 
which  we  had  hitherto  observed  in  this,  the  finest  part  of  the  country. 

Keeping  then  close  to  the  narrow  path,  we  reached,  half  an  hour 
before  noon,  an  open  place  of  middle  size  called  Mikibd,  and  halted 
between  the  village  and  the  well,  which,  being  in  a  hollow,  is  only 
three  fathoms  deep.  Being  obliged  to  allow  the  camels  a  good  feed, 
as  they  had  got  nothing  the  previous  evening,  we  did  not  start  again 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured 
to  buy  some  provisions  from  the  inhabitants  with  the  few  indifferent 
articles  which  I  had  to  offer  them  :  the  small  fancy  wares  of  Nuremberg 
manufacture  proved  too  worthless  and  frail  even  for  these  barbarians. 
The  people,  however,  endeavoured  to  frighten  us  by  their  accounts  of 
the  roads  before  us — and  indeed,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  they  were 
not  quite  wrong ;  but  we  could  not  stay  a  night  with  people  so  inhos- 
pitable, and,  besides,  I  had  lost  already  too  much  time. 

Confiding,  therefore,  in  my  good  luck,  I  was  again  in  the  saddle  by 
four  o'clock,  the  country  being  now  clearer  of  wood,  though  generally 
in  a  wild,  neglected  state.  After  a  little  more  than  two  miles'  march, 
near  a  patch  of  cultivated  ground  I  saw  a  group  of  three  monkeys  of 
the  same  species,  apparently,  as  those  in  Asben.  In  general,  monkeys 
seem  not  to  be  frequent  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  Negroland.  The  day 
with  its  brightness  was  already  fading  away,  and  darkness  setting  in 
filled  us  with  anxiety  as  to  where  we  might  pass  the  night  with  some 
security,  when,  to  our  great  delight,  we  observed  in  the  distance  to  our 
right  the  light  of  some  fires  glittering  through  a  thicket  of  dum-palms, 
tamarinds,  and  other  large  trees.  We  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  open 
a  path  to  them,  cheered  in  our  effort  by  the  pleasing  sound  of  dance 
and  song  which  came  from  the  same  direction. 

It  proved  to  be  a  wandering  company  of  happy  herdsmen,  who  bade 
us  a  hearty  welcome  after  they  had  recognized  us  as  harmless  travellers ; 
and,  well  satisfied  at  seeing  our  resolution  thus  rewarded,  we  pitched 
our  tent  in  the  midst  of  their  huts  and  numerous  herds.  Entering  then 
into  conversation  with  them,  I  learnt  to  my  astonishment  that  they  were 
neither  Kanuri  nor  Hausa  people,  but  Fellata,  or  Fulbe  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Obore,  who,  notwithstanding  the  enmity  existing  between  their 
kinsmen  and  the  ruler  of  Bornu,  are  allowed  to  pasture  their  herds  here 
in  full  security,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  robberies  of  the  Tuarek,  and  without  even  paying  any  tribute  to  • 
the  sheikh.  However,  their  immigration  into  this  country  does  not 
date  from  very  ancient  times ;  and  they  appear  not  to  have  kept  their 
stock  pure  from  intermixture,  so  that  they  have  lost  almost  all  the 
national  marks  of  the  Fulfulde  race. 
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They  seemed  to  be  in  easy  circumstances,  the  elder  men  bringing 
me  each  of  them  an  immense  bowl  of  milk,  and  a  little  fresh  butter 
as  cleanly  prepared  as  in  any  English  or  Swiss  dairy.  This  was  a 
substantial  proof  of  their  nationality ;  for  all  over  Bornu  no  butter  is 
prepared  except  with  the  dirty  and  disgusting  addition  of  some  cow's 
urine,  and  it  is  all  in  a  fluid  state.  The  hospitable  donors  were  greatly 
delighted  when  I  gave  to  each  of  them  a  sailor's  knife ;  but  on  our  part 
we  were  rather  perplexed  by  their  bounty,  as  I  and  my  two  boys  might 
easily  have  drowned  ourselves  in  such  a  quantity  of  milk.  Meanwhile, 
as  I  was  chatting  with  the  old  people,  the  younger  ones  continued  their 
singing  and  dancing  till  a  late  hour  with  a  perseverance  most  amusing, 
though  little  favourable  for  our  night's  rest ;  moreover,  we  were  startled 
several  times  by  some  of  the  cattle,  which  lay  close  to  our  tent,  starting 
up  occasionally  and  running  furiously  about.  There  was  a  lion  very 
near;  but  the  blaze  of  the  fires  kept  him  off.  Our  friends  did  not 
possess  a  single  dog — but  this  was  another  mark  of  nationality ;  they 
rely  entirely  upon  their  own  watchfulness. 

In  consequence  of  our  disturbed  night's  rest,  we  set  out  at  rather  a 
late  hour,  accompanied  by  two  of  our  friends,  in  order  to  show  us  the 
ford  of  the  komadugu,  which,  they  told  us,  ran  close  to  their  encamp- 
ment. And  it  was  well  that  we  had  their  assistance;  for  though  the 
water  was  but  three  feet  deep  at  the  spot  where  they  led  us  through, 
it  was  much  deeper  on  both  sides,  and  we  might  easily  have  met  with 
an  accident.  It  was  here  about  five  and  thirty  yards  across,  and  was 
quite  stagnant.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  same  water  which  I  had  crossed 
at  Kashimma,  where,  with  its  several  branches,  it  occupied  an  immense 
valley,  and  again  just  before  I  came  to  the  Eastern  Ngurutuwa.  • 

Our  hospitable  friends  did  not  leave  us  till  they  had  assisted  us 
through  the  extremely  dense  covert  which  borders  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river.  They  then  returned,  recommending  us  very  strongly  to  be 
on  our  guard,  as  we  should  have  the  komadugu  always  on  our  left, 
where  some  robbers  were  generally  lurking.  We  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  wre  met  an  archer  on  horseback  following  the  traces  of  a  band 
of  Tuarek,  who,  as  he  told  us,  had  last  night  made  an  attack  upon 
another  encampment  or  village  of  herdsmen,  but  had  been  beaten  off. 
He  pursued  his  way  in  order  to  make  out  whether  the  robbers  had 
withdrawn.  An  archer  on  horseback  is  an  unheard-of  thing  not  only 
in  Bornu,  but  in  almost  all  Negroland,  except  with  the  Fulbe  ;  but  even 
among  them  it  is  rare.  Fortunately  the  country  was  here  tolerably 
open,  so  that  we  could  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  we  were  greatly 
reassured  when  we  met  a  troop  of  native  travellers,  three  of  whom  were 
carrying  each  a  pair  of  bukhsa  or  ngibu,  immense  calabashes  joined  at 
the  bottom  by  a  piece  of  strong  wood,  but  open  on  the  top. 

These  are  the  simple  ferry-boats  of  the  country,  capable  of  carrying 
one  or  two  persons,  who  have  nothing  besides  their  clothes  (which  they 
may  deposit  inside  the  calabashes),  safely,  but  certainly  not  dryly, 
across  a  stream.  In  order  to  transport  heavier  things,  three  pairs, 
joined  in  the  way  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  describing  at  another 
time,  will  form  a  sufficiently  buoyant  raft.    This  would  form  the  most 
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useful  expedient  for  any  European  traveller  who  should  undertake  to 
penetrate  into  the  equatorial  regions,  which  abound  in  water ;  but  if 
he  has  much  luggage,  he  ought  to  have  four  pairs  of  calabashes,  and  a 
strong  frame  to  extend  across  them. 

The  great  advantage  of  such  a  portable  boat  is,  that  the  parts  can  be 
most  easily  carried  on  men's  backs  through  the  most  rugged  and 
mountainous  regions,  while  the  raft  so  formed  will  be  strong  enough, 
if  the  parts  are  well  fastened  together,  for  going  down  a  river ;  but  of 
course,  if  they  came  into  contact  with  rocks,  the  calabashes  would  be 
liable  to  break.  Horses  must  swim  across  a  river  in  these  countries ; 
but  even  their  crossing  a  powerful  stream  safely  wOuld  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  they  were  protected  against  the  current  by  such  a  float 
lying  along  their  sides.  On  my  succeeding  journeys  I  often  wished  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  such  a  boat. 

Amusing  myself  with  such  thoughts,  and  indulging  in  happy  antici- 
pations of  future  discoveries,  I  continued  my  solitary  march  cheerfully 
and  with  confidence.  To  our  left  the  channel  of  the  komadugu  once 
approached,  but  soon  receded  again  and  gave  way  to  the  site  of  a 
considerable  deserted  town,  containing  at  present  but  a  small  hamlet  of 
cattle-breeders,  and  called  significantly  "fato  ghana"  (few  huts).  The 
country  was  here  adorned  with  trees  of  fine  foliage,  and  was  enlivened 
besides  by  large  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  by  a  small  caravan 
which  we  fell  in  with.  We  then  passed,  on  our  right,  a  considerable 
pool  of  stagnant  water,  apparently  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
komadugu,  and  further  on  observed  a  few  patches  of  cotton-ground 
well  fenced  and  protected  from  the  cattle.  Then  followed  stubble- 
fields  adorned  with  fine  trees,  in  the  shade  of  which  the  cattle  reposed 
in  animated  groups.  The  soil  consisted  of  sand,  and  was  burrowed 
throughout  in  large  holes  by  the  earth-hog  (Orycteropus  ALthiopicus). 

Thus  about  half-past  ten*  we  reached  the  neat  little  village  Ajiri,  and 
encamped  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  under  a  cluster  of  beautiful  and 
shady  tamarind-trees,  not  knowing  that,  as  the  cemetery  of  some 
venerated  persons,  it  was  a  sanctified  place ;  however,  on  being 
informed  of  this  circumstance,  we  were  careful  not  to  pollute  it.  I  now 
learned  that  I  had  not  followed  the  shortest  track  to  Kukawa,  which 
passes  by  Kamsandi,  but  that  Yusuf  (Mr.  Richardson's  interpreter), 
with  the  Christian's  property,  had  also  taken  this  road.  I  might  there- 
fore have  pursued  my  journey  directly  to  that  residence,  and  should 
have  had  the  company  of  a  corn-caravan,  which  was  about  to  set 
forward  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I 
should  send  word  to  the  sheikh  that  I  was  coming,  and  as  there  was  no 
other  governor  or  officer  on  the  track  before  me  from  whom  I  might 
obtain  a  decent  and  trustworthy  messenger,  I  preferred  going  a  little 
more  out  of  my  way  in  order  to  visit  the  Kash6lla  Kher-Alla,  an  officer 
stationed  by  the  sheikh  in  the  most  exposed  place  of  this  district,  in 
order  to  protect  it  against  the  inroads  of  the  Tuarek. 

Having,  therefore,  taken  a  hearty  leave  of  the  villagers,  who  had  all 
collected  round  me,  listening  with  astonishment  and  delight  to  the 
performance  of  my  musical  box,  I  started  again  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
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afternoon,  accompanied,  for  a  little  while,  by  the  blllama,  and  continu- 
ing in  a  north-easterly  direction.  The  country  in  general  presented 
nothing  but  pasture-grounds,  with  only  some  cultivation  of  grain  and 
patches  of  cotton-fields  near  the  hamlet  Yeralla,  which,  after  a  little 
more  than  three  miles,  we  passed  on  our  left.  Further  on,  the  koma- 
dugu  again  approached  on  the  same  side ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  go 
round  it  at  a  sharp  angle  to  reach  the  village  where  the  Kasheila  had  his 
residence. 

Having  pitched  the  tent,  I  went  to  pay  him  my  compliments,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  him  a  friendly,  cheerful  person,  who  at  once 
ordered  one  of  his  best  men  to  mount  and  to  start  for  Ktikawa,  in  order 
to  carry  to  the  vizier  the  news  of  my 'arrival.  He  is  a  liberated  slave, 
who,  having  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  in  the  unfortunate 
battle  at  Kusuri,  has  been  stationed  here  at  the  vizier's  suggestion. 
His  power,  however,  is  not  great,  considering  the  wide  extent  of  the 
district  which  he  has  to  protect,  as  he  has  only  seventy  horsemen  under 
his  command,  twenty  of  whom  are  constantly  employed  in  watching  the 
motions  of  the  predatory  bands  of  the  Tuarek.  These  are  chiefly  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  principality  of  Alakkos,  of  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  above,  who,  like  all  the  Tuarek,  in  general  are  not 
very  fond  of  serious  fighting,  but  rather  try  to  carry  off  a  good  booty,  in 
slaves  or  cattle,  by  surprise.  Kh6r-Alla  has  already  done  a  great  deal 
for  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  district  where  he  resides,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  intermixed  with  Tebu  elements,  and  cannot  be  trusted ; 
but  he  evidently  cannot  extend  his  protecting  hand  much  further  west- 
ward than  Ajiri. 

Feeling  deeply  the  disgraceful  state  of  this  the  finest  portion  of 
Bornu,  I  afterwards  advised  the  vizier  to  build  watch-towers  all  along 
the  komadugu,  from  the  town  Yo,  as  far  as  the  western  Ngurutuwa,  the 
place  where  Mr.  Richardson  died,  which  would  make  it  easy  to  keep  off 
the  sudden  inroads  of  these  predatory  tribes,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
whole  country  would  become  the  secure  abode  of  a  numerous  popula- 
tion ;  but  even  the  best  of  these  mighty  men  cares  more  for  the  silver 
ornaments  of  his  numerous  wives  than  for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
I  presented  Kh6f-Alla  with  a  red  cap,  a  pair  of  English  scissors,  and 
some  other  small  things  ;  and  he  spent  the  whole  evening  in  my  tent, 
listening  with  delight  to  the  cheerful  Swiss  air  played  by  my  musical  box. 

Mo7iday,  March  31. — At  a  tolerably  early  hour,  I  set  out  to  continue 
my  march,  accompanied  by  a  younger  brother  and  a  trusty  servant  of 
the  kashella,  both  on  horseback,  and  traversed  the  entire  district.  It 
is  called  Duchi,  and  is  well  inhabited  in  a  great  number  of  widely 
scattered  villages.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  cornfields  and  pasture- 
grounds  succeed  each  other  alternately ;  but  I  did  not  see  much  cattle. 
I  was  astonished  also  to  find  so  little  cultivation  of  cotton.  Having 
met  a  small  troop  of  tugurclri  with  pack-oxen,  we  made  a  halt,  a  little 
after  eleven  o'clock,  near  the  first  village  of  the  district,  Dimberwa. 

My  two  companions  wanted  to  obtain  here  a  guide  for  me,  but  were 
unsuccessful ;  however,  after  we  had  started  again  at  three  o'clock,  they 
procured  a  man  from  the  billama  of  the  next  village,  and  then  left  me, 
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I  wished  to  obtain  a  guide  to  conduct  me  at  once  to  Kukawa ;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  this  arrangement,  though  nothing  is  more  tedious 
and  wearisome  than  to  be  obliged  to  change  the  guide  at  every  little 
place,  particularly  if  the  traveller  be  in  a  hurry.  It  might  be  inferred, 
from  the  number  of  little  paths  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction, 
that  the  country  is  thickly  inhabited ;  and  a  considerable  troop  of 
tugurchi  gave  proof  of  some  intercourse.  Dark-coloured,  swampy 
ground,  called  "  ange,"  at  times  interrupted  the  sandy  soil,  which  was 
covered  with  fine  pasture  ;  and  we  gradually  ascended  a  little.  I  had 
already  changed  my  guide  four  times,  when,  after  some  trouble,  I 
obtained  another  at  the  village  Gusum'ri ;  but  the  former  guide  had 
scarcely  turned  his  back,  when  his  successor  in  office  decamped,  most 
probably  in  order  not  to  miss  his  supper,  and,  after  some  useless 
threatening,  I  had  again  to  grope  my  way  onward  as  well  as  I  could. 
Darkness  was  already  setting  in  when  I  encamped  near  the  village 
Baggem,  where  I  was  treated  hospitably  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
nearest  cottage. 

Tuesday,  April  1. — Keeping  through  an  open  country  with  sandy 
soil  and  good  pasture,  we  reached,  a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  the  well  of 
tfra,  a  village  lying  at  some  distance  to  the  left  of  the  path,  and  here 
filled  a  water-skin,  and  watered  the  horse  ;  but,  hurrying  on  as  we  were, 
perhaps  we  did  not  allow  the  poor  beast  sufficient  time  to  fill  his 
stomach.  Having  then  marched  on  through  an  open  country,  where 
large  trees  cease  altogether,  only  detached  clusters  of  bushes  appearing 
here  and  there,  and  where  we  saw  a  large  herd  of  ostriches  and  a  troop 
of  gazelles,  we  halted  a  little  before  noon  in  the  scanty  shade  of  a  small 
Bala?iites. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  man  and  beast  had  enjoyed 
a  little  repose  and  food,  we  prepared  to  continue  our  march  ;  and  my 
horse  was  already  saddled,  my  bernus  hanging  over  the  saddle,  when 
I  perceived  that  my  two  youngsters  could  not  manage  our  swift 
and  capricious  she-camel,  and  that,  having  escaped  from  their  hands, 
although  her  forelegs  were  tied  together,  she  baffled  all  their  efforts  to 
catch  her  again.  Confiding,  therefore,  in  the  staid  and  obedient  dis- 
position of  my  horse,  I  ran  to  assist  them,  and  we  at  length  succeeded 
in  catching  the  camel ;  but  when  I  returned  to  the  place  where  I  had 
left  my  horse,  it  was  gone,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we 
found  its  tracks,  showing  that  it  had  returned  in  the  direction  whence 
we  had  come.  It  had  strayed  nearly  as  far  as  the  well  of  Ura,  when 
it  was  most  fortunately  stopped  by  some  musketeers  marching  to 
Kukawa,  who  met  my  boy,  when  he  had  already  gone  halfway  in 
pursuit  of  it. 

In  consequence  of  this  conlrefefnfts,  it  was  five  o'clock  when  we  again 
set  out  on  our  march  ;  and  in  order  to  retrieve  the  lost  time,  I  kept 
steadily  on  till  half  an  hour  before  midnight.  At  seven  o'clock  we 
passed  a  considerable  village,  called  Buwa,  where  the  troops,  horse  and 
foot,  which  had  passed  us  some  time  before,  had  taken  up  their  quarters, 
and  two  miles  further  on  we  had  villages  on  our  right  and  left ;  but  still 
there  were  few  signs  of  population,  probably  because,  owing  to  the 
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lateness  of  the  hour,  the  fires  were  extinguished.  We  encamped,  at 
length,  near  a  small  village,  but  had  reason  to  repent  our  choice ;  for 
while  we  were  unable  to  procure  a  drop  of  water,  the  inhabitants  being 
obliged  to  bring  their  supply  from  a  considerable  distance,  we  Were 
annoyed  the  whole  night  by  a  violent  quarrel  between  a  man  and  his 
two  wives.  But  here  I  must  remark  that  I  very  rarely  witnessed  such 
disgusting  scenes  during  the  whole  of  my  travels  in  Negroland. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ARRIVAL  AT  KUKAWA. 


Wednesday,  April  2. — This  was  to  be  a  most  momentous  day  of  my 
travels  ;  for  I  was  to  reach  that  place  which  was  the  first  distinct  object 
of  our  mission,  and  I  was  to  come  into  contact  with  those  people  on 
whose  ill  or  goodwill  depended  the  whole  success  of  our  mission. 
Although  encamped  late  at  night,  we  were  again  up  at  an  early  hour ; 
but  in  endeavouring  to  return  tow  the  track  which  we  had  left  the  pre- 
ceding night,  we  inadvertently  crossed  it,  and  so  came  to  another  village, 
with  a  very  numerous  herd  of  cattle,  where  we  became  aware  of  our 
error,  and  ihen  had  to  regain  the  main  road.  Two  miles  afterwards 
there  was  a  very  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  country ;  for  the 
sandy  soil  which  had  characterized  the  district  all  along  the  komadugu 
now  gave  way  to  clay,  where  water  is  only  met  with  at  a  considerable 
depth.  We  met  a  troop  of  tugurchi,  who  informed  us  that  none  of  the 
villages  along  our  track  at  the  present  moment  had  a  supply  of  water, 
not  even  the  considerable  village  Kangaruwa,  but  that  at  the  never- 
failing  well  of  Besher  I  should  be  able  to  water  my  horse.  This  news 
only  served  to  confirm  me  in  my  resolution  to  ride  on  in  advance,  in 
order  as  well  to  water  my  poor  beast  before  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
day,  as  to  reach  the  residence  in  good  time. 

I  therefore  took  leave  of  my  two  young  servants,  and,  giving  Mohammed 
strict  orders  to  follow  me  with  the  camels  as  fast  as  possible,  I  hastened 
on.  The  wooded  level  became  now  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by 
bare  naked  concavities,  or  shallow  hollows,  consisting  of  black  sedimen- 
tary soil,  where,  during  the  rainy  season,  the  water  collects  and,  drying 
up  gradually,  leaves  a  most  fertile  sediment  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
masakwa.  This  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  holcus  (Hohus  cernuus),  which 
forms  a  very  important  article  in  the  agriculture  of  Bornu.  Sown  soon 
after  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  it  grows  up  entirely  by  the  fructifying 
power  of  the  soil,  and  ripens  with  the  assistance  only  of  the  abundant 
dews,  which  fall  here  usually  in  the  months  following  the  rainy  season. 
These  hollows,  which  are  the  most  characteristic  natural  feature  in  the 
whole  country,  and  which  encompass  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
great  lagoon  of  Central  Africa  throughout  a  distance  of  more  than 
sixty  miles  from  its  present  shore,  are  called  "ghadir"  by  the  Arabs 
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"ffrki,"  or  "£ngc,"  by  the  Kanuri.  Indeed  they  amply  testify  to  the 
far  greater  extent  of  the  lagoon  in  ante-historical  times. 

Pushing  on  through  a  country  of  this  description,  and  passing  several 
villages,  I  reached  about  noon  Besher,  a  group  of  villages  scattered 
over  the  cornfields,  where  numerous  horsemen  of  the  sheikh  were 
quartered  ;  and  being  unable  myself  to  find  the  well,  I  made  a  bargain 
with  one  of  the  people  to  water  my  horse,  for  which  he  exacted  from 
me  forty  "  kungona  "  or  cowries.  However,  when  I  had  squatted  down 
for  a  moment's  rest  in  the  shade  of  a  small  talha-tree,  his  wife,  who 
had  been  looking  on,  began  to  reprove  him  for  driving  so  hard  a 
bargain  with  a  young  inexperienced  stranger ;  and  then  she  brought 
me  a  little  tiggra  and  curdled  milk  diluted  with  water,  and  afterwards 
some  ngaji,  or  paste  of  sorghum. 

Having  thus  recruited  my  strength,  I  continued  my  march ;  but  my 
horse,  not  having  fared  so  well,  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  heat  was 
intense ;  and  therefore  we  proceeded  but  slowly  till  I  reached  Kalilwa, 
when  I  began  seriously  to  reflect  on  my  situation,  which  was  very 
peculiar.  I  was  now  approaching  the  residence  of  the  chief  whom  the 
mission,  of  which  I  had'  the  honour  to  form  part,  was  especially  sent 
out  to  salute,  in  a  very  poor  plight,  without  resources  of  any  kind,  and 
left  entirely  by  myself  owing  to  the  death  of  the  director.  I  was  close 
to  this  place,  a  large  town,  and  was  about  to  enter  it  without  a  single 
companion.  The  heat  being  just  at  its  highest,  no  living  being  was  to 
be  seen  either  in  the  village  or  on  the  road ;  and  I  hesitated  a  moment, 
considering  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  wait  here  for  my  camels. 
But  my  timid  reluctance  being  confounded  by  the  thought  that  my 
people  might  be  far  behind,  and  that  if  I  waited  for  them  we  should 
find  no  quarters  prepared  for  us,  I  spurred  on  my  nag,  and  soon 
reached  the  western  suburb  of  Kukawa. 

Proceeding  with  some  hesitation  towards  the  white  clay  wall  which 
encircles  the  town,  and  which  from  a  little  distance  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  adjoining  ground,  I  entered  the  gate,  being 
gazed  at  by  a  number  of  people  collected  here,  and  who  were  still  more 
surprised  when  I  inquired  for  the  residence  of  the  sheikh.  Then 
passing  the  little  daily  market  (the  dyrriya),  which  was  crowded  with 
people,  I  rode  along  the  dendal,  or  promenade,  straight  up  to  the 
palace,  which  borders  the  promenade  towards  the  east.  It  is  flanked 
by  a  very  indifferent  mosque,  built  likewise  of  clay,  with  a  tower  at 
its  north-west  corner,  while  houses  of  grandees  enclose  the  place  on 
the  north  and  south  sides.  The  only  ornament  of  this  place  is  a  fine 
chedia  or  caoutchouc-tree  in  front  of  the  house  of  'Ali  Lad&n,  on  the 
south  side :  but  occasionally  it  becomes  enlivened  by  interesting  groups 
of  Arabs  and  native  courtiers  in  all  the  finery  of  their  dress,  and  of 
their  richly  caparisoned  horses. 

The  sheikh,  though  he  usually  resides  in  his  palace  in  the  eastern 
town,  was  at  present  here ;  and  the  slaves  stared  at  me,  without 
understanding  or  caring  to  understand,  what  I  wanted,  until  Diggama, 
the  storekeeper,  was  called,  who,  knowing  something  of  me  as  'Abd  el 
fcerim,  ordered  a  slave  to  conduct  me  to  the  vizier.     Though  I  had 
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heard  some  account  of  the  sheikh  living  out  of  the  western  town,  I  was 
rather  taken  by  surprise  at  seeing  the  large  extent  of  the  double  town  ; 
and  I  was  equally  astonished  at  the  number  of  gorgeously  dressed 
horsemen  whom  I  met  on  my  way. 

Considering  my  circumstances,  I  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
favourable  moment  for  arriving.  About  two  hundred  horsemen  were 
assembled  before  the  house  of  the  vizier,  who  was  just  about  to  mount 
his  horse  in  order  to  pay  his  daily  visit  to  the  sheikh.  When  he  came 
out,  he  saluted^me  in  a  very  cheerful .  way,  and  was  highly  delighted 
when  he  heard  and  saw  that  I  had  come  quite  alone.  He  told  me  he 
had  known  me  already,  from  the  letter  which  I  had  sent  to  his  agent 
in  Zinder  stating  that  I  would  come  after  I  had  finished  my  business, 
but  not  before.  While  he  himself  rode  in  great  state  to  the  sheikh,  he 
ordered  one  of  his  people  to  show  me  my  quarters.  These  were 
closely  adjoining  the  vizier's  house,  consisting  of  two  immense  court- 
yards, the  more  secluded  of  which  enclosed,  besides  a  half-finished  clay 
dwelling,  a  very  spacious  and  neatly  built  hut.  "This,  as  I  was  told, 
had  been  expressly  prepared  for  the  mission  before  it  was  known  that 
we  were  without  means. 

I  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  my  quarters  when  I  received 
several  visits  from  various  parties  attached  to  the  mission,  who  all  at 
once  made  me  quite  au  fait  of  all  the  circumstances  of  my  not  very 
enviable  situation  as  one  of  its  surviving  members.  The  first  person 
who  called  upon  me  was  Ibrahim,  the  carpenter,  who,  at  Mr.  Richard- 
son's request,  had  been  sent  up  from  Tripoli,  at  the  monthly  salary  of 
twenty  mahbubs  besides  a  sum  of  four  dollars  for  his  maintenance. 
He  was  certainly  a  handsome  young  man,  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  a  native  of  "  the  holy  house  "  (Bet  el  mogaddus)  or  Jerusalem, 
with  big  sounding  phrases  in  his  mouth,  and  quite  satisfied  to  return 
with  me  directly  to  Fezzan  without  having  done  anything.  Then  came 
his  more  experienced  and  cheerful  companion,  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  a  real 
sailor,  who  was  not  so  loud  in  his  clamours,  but  urged  more  distinctly 
the  payment  of  his  salary,  which  was  equal  to  that  of  Ibrahim. 

After  I  had  consoled  these  dear  friends,  and  assured  them  that  I  had 
no  idea  at  present  of  returning  northward,  and  that  I  should  do  my  best 
to  find  the  means  of  satisfying  the  most  urgent  of  their  claims,  there 
arrived  another  of  the  bloodsuckers  of  the  mission,  and  the  most  thirsty 
of  them  ail.  It  was  my  colleague,  the  bibulous  Yusuf,  son  of  Mukni  the 
former  governor  of  Fezzan,  accompanied  by  Mohammed  ben  Bu-Sad, 
whom  Mr.  Richardson,  when  he  discharged  Yusuf  in  Zinder,  had  taken 
into  his  service  in  his  stead,  and  by  Mohammed  ben  Habit),  the  least 
serviceable  of  Mr.  Richardson's  former  servants.  Yusuf  was  mounted 
upon  a  fine  horse,  and  most  splendidly  dressed ;  but  he  was  extremely 
gracious  and  condescending,  as  he  entertained  the  hope  that  my  boxes 
and  bags,  which  had  just  arrived  with  my  faithful  Gatroni,  were  full  ot 
shells,  and  that  I  should  be  able  to  pay  his  salary  at  once.  He  was 
greatly  puzzled  when  I  informed  him  of  my  extreme  poverty.  Mr. 
Richardson's  other  servants,  to  my  great  regret,  had  gone  off  the  day 
before,  unpaid  as  they  were,  in  order  to  regain  their  various  homes. 
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I  now  ascertained  that  the  pay  due  to  Mr.  Richardson's  servants 
amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred  dollars ;  besides  which  there  was 
the  indefinite  debt  to  the  Sfaksi,  amounting  in  reality  to  twelve  hundred 
and  seventy  dollars,  but  which,  by  the  form  in  which  the  bill  had  been 
given,  might  easily  be  doubled.  I  did  not  possess  a  single  dollar, 
a  single  bernus,  nor  anything  of  value,  and  moreover  was  informed  by 
my  friends  that  I  should  be  expected  to  make  both  to  the  sheikh  and  to 
the  vizier  a  handsome  present  of  my  own.  I  now  saw  also  that  what 
the  Sherif  el  Habib  had  told  me  on  the  road  (viz.  that- all  Mr.  Richard- 
son's things  had  been  divided  and  squandered)  was  not  altogether 
untrue.  At  least,  they  had  been  deposited  with  the  vizier  on  very 
uncertain  conditions,  or  rather  had  been  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  two 
interpreters  of  our  late  companion,  intimating  to  him  that  I  and  Mr. 
Overweg  were  quite  subordinate  people  attached  to  the  mission,  and 
that  we  had  no  right  -to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

Seeing  how  matters  stood,  I  thought  it  best,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  intrigues  which  had  been  set  a  going,  to  take  Mohammed  ben  Sad 
into  my  service  on  the  same  salary  which  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Richardson.  Besides,  I  pledged  my  word  to  all  that  they  should  each 
receive  what  was  due  to  him,  only  regretting  that  the  rest  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's people  had  already  gone  away.  After  all  these  communications, 
fraught  with  oppressive  anxiety,  I  received  a  most  splendid  supper'  as 
well  from  the  sheikh  as  from  the  vizier,  and,  after  the  various  exertions 
of  the  day,  enjoyed  a  quiet  night's  rest  in  my  clean  cottage. 

Thus  strengthened,  I  went  the  next  morning  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  vizier,  taking  with  me  a  small  present  of  my  own,  the  principal 
attractions  of  which  lay  in  a  thick  twisted  lace  of  silk  of  very  handsome 
workmanship,  which  I  had  had  made  in  Tripoli,  and  a  leathern  letter- 
case  of  red  colour,  which  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Europe.  Destitute 
as  I  was  of  any  means,  and  not  quite  sure  as  yet  whether  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government  would  authorize  me  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
the  mission,  I  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  assume  too  much  importance, 
but  simply  told  the  vizier  that,  though  the  director  of  the  mission  had 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  convey  to  him  and  the  sheikh  with  his  own 
mouth  the  sentiments  of  the  British  Government,  yet  I  hoped  that,  even 
in  this  respect,  these  endeavours  would  not  be  quite  in  vain,  although  at 
the  present  moment  our  means  were  so  exhausted  that,  even  for  executing 
our  scientific  plans,  we  were  entirely  dependent  on  their  kindness. 

The  same  reserve  I  maintained  in  my  interview  with  the  sheikh  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  when  I  laid  little  stress  upon  the  object  of  our 
mission  (to  obtain  security  of  commerce  for  English  merchants),  thinking 
it  better  to  leave  this  to  time,  but  otherwise  dwelling  upon  the  friend- 
ship established  between  the  sheikh's  father  and  the  English,  and 
representing  to  them  that,  relying  upon  this  manifestation  of  their 
friendly  disposition,  we  had  come  without  reserve  to  live  awhile  among 
them,  and  under  their  protection  and  with  their  assistance  to  obtain  an 
insight  into  this  part  of  the  world,  which  appeared  so  strange  in  our  eyes. 
Our  converstion  was  quite  free  from  constraint  or  reserve,  as  nobody 
was  present  besides  the  sheikh  and  the  vizier. 
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I  found  the  sheikh  ('Oradr,  the  eldest  son  of  Mohammed  el  Amin  el 
Kanemy)  a  very  simple,  benevolent,  and  even  cheerful  man.  He  has 
regular  and  agreeable  features,  rather  a  little  too  round  to  be  expressive » 
but  he  is  remarkably  black — a  real  glossy  black,  such  as  is  rarely  seen 
in  Bornu,  and  which  he  has  inherited  undoubtedly  from  his  mother, 
a  Bagirmaye  princess.  He  was  very  simply  dressed  in  a  light  tobe, 
having  a  bernUs  negligently  wrapped  round  his  shoulder;  round  his 
head  a  dark-red  shawl  was  twisted  with  great  care ;  and  his  face  was 
quite  uncovered,  which  surprised  me  not  a  little,  as  his  father  used  to 
cover  it  in  the  Tuarek  fashion.  He  was  reclining  upon  a  divan  covered 
with  a  carpet,  at  the  back  of  a  fine  airy  hall  neatly  polished. 

My  presents  were  very  small,  the  only  valuable  article  among  them 
being  a  nice  little  copy  of  the  Kuran,  which  on  a  former  occasion  I  had 
bought  in  Egypt  for  five  pounds  sterling,  and  was  now  carrying  with  me 
for  my  own  use.  That  I  made  a  present  of  this  book  to  the  prince  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  some  persons  in  this 
country ;  but  let  them  consider  it  as  a  sign  of  an  unprejudiced  mind,  and 
of  the  very  high  esteem  in  which  he  held  me,  that,  although  knowing  me 
to  be  a  Christian,  he  did  not  refuse  to  accept  from  my  hands  that  which 
vyas  most  holy  in  his  eyes.  On  the  whole  I  could  not  have  expected 
a  more  friendly  reception,  either"  from  the  sheikh  or  from  his  vizier. 
But  there  was  a  very  delicate  point  which  I  was  obliged  to  touch  upon  : 
what  was  to  become  of  Mr.  Richardson's  property  ? 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  again  to  the  vizier,  and  requested  to  see  the 
inventory  of  all  that  my  late  companion  had  left ;  and  he  showed  it  to 
me  and  read  it  himself.  He  then  ordered  the  box  to  be  opened,  which 
contained  clothes  and  papers ;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  not  only  the 
journals,  upon  the  keeping  of  which  Mr.  Richardson  had  bestowed  great 
care,  but  also  all  his  other  collectanea,  were  safe.  Having  taken  the 
inventory  with  me,  I  sent  Mohammed  the  following  day  to  him  with  the 
request  that  Mr.  Richardson's  property  should  be  delivered  to  me. 
Having  been  desired  to  call  myself  at  noon,  I  went,  but  was  surprised 
to  find  only  Lamino  (properly  el  Amin),  the  vizier's  confidential  officer, 
of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  I  was  still  more 
surprised  when  only  some  of  Mr.  Richardson's  boxes  were  brought  in, 
and  I  was  desired  to  select  what  I  wanted,  and  leave  the  rest  behind. 
This  I  refused  to  do,  and  asked  where  the  other  things  were,  when 
Lamino  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  ornamented  gun  and  the 
handsome  pair  of  pistols  had  been  sold.  Upon  hearing  this,  though  I 
had  been  treated  very  kindly  and  hospitably  on  my  arrival,  and  had 
received  immense  quantities  of  provision  of  every  kind,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  declaring  that  if  in  truth  they  had  behaved  so  unscrupu- 
lously with  other  people's  property  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  here, 
and  returned  to  my  quarters  immediately. 

My  firmness  had  its  desired  effect ;  and  late  in  the  evening  I  received 
a  message  from  the  vizier,  that  if  I  wanted  to  have  a  private  interview 
with  him  I  might  come  now,  as  during  the  daytime  he  was  always 
troubled  by  the  presence  of  a  great  many  people.  The  person  who 
brought  me  this  message  was  Haj  Edris,  a  man  of  whom  in  the  course 
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of  my  proceedings  I  shall  have  to  speak  repeatedly.  Satisfied  with 
having  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  vizier  without  reserve,  I 
followed  the  messenger  immediately,  and  found  Haj  Beshir  quite  alone, 
sitting  in  an  inner  court  of  his  house,  with  two  small  wax  candles  by  his 
side.  We  then  had  a  long  interview,  which  lasted  till  midnight,  and 
the  result  of  which  was  that  I  protested  formally  against  the  sale  of 
those  things  left  by  Mr.  Richardson,  and  insisted  that  all  should  be 
delivered  to  me  and  to  Mr.  Overweg  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive,  when 
we  would  present  to  the  sheikh  and  to  the  vizier,  in  a  formal  manner 
all  those  articles  which  we  knew  our  companion  had  intended  to  give  to 
them.  Besides,  I  urged  once  more  the  necessity  of  forwarding  the 
news  of  Mr.  Richardson's  death,  and  of  my  safe  arrival  as  soon  as 
possible,  as,  after  our  late  misfortunes  in  Air,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government,  as  well  as  our  friends,  would  be  most  anxious  about  our 
safety.  I  likewise  tried  to  persuade  my  benevolent  and  intelligent  host 
that  he  might  do  a  great  service  to  the  mission,  if  he  would  enable  us  to 
carry  out  part  of  our  scientific  purposes  without  delay,  as  Government 
would  certainly  not  fail  to  honour  us  with  their  confidence,  if  they  saw 
that  we  were  going  on.  Having  carried  all  my  points,  and  being 
promised  protection  and  assistance  to  the  widest  extent,  I  indulged  in  a 
more  friendly  chat,  and,  delighted  by  the  social  character  of  my  host, 
and  full  of  the  most  confident  hopes  for  my  future  proceedings,  with- 
drew a  little  after  midnight. 

Having  in  this  way  vindicated  the  honourable  character  of  the  mission, 
and  my  own,  I  applied  myself  with  more  cheerfulness  to  my  studies 
and  inquiries,  for  which  I  found  ample  opportunity ;  for  many  distin- 
guished personages  from  distant  countries  were  staying  here  at  this 
time,  partly  on  their  journey  to  or  from  Mekka,  partly  only  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  the  vizier's  hospitable  and  bounteous  character.  But  before 
I  give  any  account  of  my  stay  in  Kukawa  previous  to  my  setting  out  for 
Adamawa,  I  think  it  well  to  try  to  impart  to  the  reader  a  more  lively 
interest  in  the  country  to  which  he  has  thus  been  transferred,  by  laying 
before  him  a  short  account  of  its  history,  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  it 
out  from  original  documents  and  from  oral  information. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

AUTHENTICITY  AND   GENERAL  CHARACTER   OF  THE   HISTORY  OF 
BORNU. 

The  documents  upon  which  the  history  of  B6rnu  is  based,  besides 
the  scanty  information  contained  in  the  narratives  of  recent  explorers, 
are — 

1.  A  chronicle  ("divan"),  or  rather  the  dry  and  sterile  abridgment  of 
a  chronicle,  comprising  the  whole  history  of  B6rnu,  from  the  earliest 
time  down  to  Ibrahim,  the  last  unfortunate  offspring  of  the  royal  family, 
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who  had  just  ascended  the  crumbling  throne  of  the  Bornu  empire  when 
the  last  English  expedition  arrived  in  that  country.     6  pp.  4to.* 

2.  Two  other  stilbshorter  lists  of  the  Bornu  kings. 

3.  A  detailed  history  of  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  the  king 
Edris  Alawoma,  consisting  of  two  parts,  in  my  copy  one  of  77  and 
the  other  of  145  pages,  and  written  by  a  contemporary  of  the  above- 
menrioned  king,  the  Imam  Ahmed,  son  of  Sofiya.  Of  this  very  interest- 
ing and  important  history  a  copy  was  forwarded  by  the  late  vizier  of 
Bornu,  Haj  Beshir  ben  Tirab,  at  my  urgent  request.t  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government,  and  is  now  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  another  copy 
I  myself  have  brought  back. 

4.  A  few  facts  regarding  the  history  of  this  country,  mentioned  by 
Arabic  writers,  such  as  Ebn  Said  (a.d.  1282),  Ebn  Batuta  (a.d.  1353), 
Ebn  Khaldun  (a.d.  1381-2),  Makrizi  (about  a.d.  1400),  and  Leo  Africanus 
(a.d.  1528).      •     . 

5.  A  short  document  containing  information  about  embassies  sent 
to  Tripoli  by  some  B6rnu  kings,  and  published  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  la 
Societe  Geographique  de  Paris,"  1849,  252  & 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  first  of  these 
documents,  which  is  the  only  one  among  them  comprising  the  whole 
history  of  B6rnu,  and  which  therefore  forms  the  basis  of  our  tables. 
The  most  momentous  question  is, — upon  what  authority  this  document 
rests,  and  when  it  was  compiled.  As  for  the  first  point,  I  have  been 
assured  by  Shitima  Makar6mma  (a  man  intimately  connected  with  the 
old  dynasty,  who  made  the  two  copies  for  me,  and  of  whom  some 
notice  will  be  found  in  my  journal)  that  it  is  a  mere  extract  from  a 
more  voluminous  work,  which  he  represented  as  still  existing,  but 
which  I  was  unable  to  procure,  as  it  is  carefully  concealed.  The  whole 
business  of  collecting  documents  and  information  relative  to  the  history 
of  the  old  dynasty  was  most  difficult,  and  demanded  much  discretion, 
as  the  new  dynasty  of  the  Kanemlyin  endeavours  to  obliterate  as  much 
as  possible  the  memory  of  the  old  Kanuri  dynasty,  and  has  assiduously 
destroyed  all  its  records  wherever  they  could  be  laid  hold  of. 

As  regards  the  time  when  the  chronicle,  of  which  the  manuscript  in 
question  is  a  very  meagre  and  incorrect  abridgment,  was  written,  it  is 
stated  that  the  various  parts  of  it  were  composed  at  different  times,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  new  reign  ;  and  the  question  is,  when  the  Kanuri 
people,  or  rather  their  ulama,  began  to  commit  to  writing  the  most 
important  facts  of  their  history.  This  question  we  are  fortunately 
enabled,  from  Im&m  Ahmed's  work,  to  answer  satisfactorily  ;  namely, 
that  there  existed  no  written  record  whatever  of  the  history  of  his 
country  previous  to  the  king  Edris  Katakarmabi,  whose  reign  falls  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era.     For  when  that  writer 

*  Of  this  document  I  have  sent  a  copy  from  Kukawa  to  the  Leipsic 
Oriental  Society ;  and  a  translation  of  it  has  been  published  in  the  Journal 
(Zeitschrift)  of  that  society  in  the  year  1852,  p.  305  ff.,  with  notes  by  M. 
Blau. 

f  See  a  letter  of  mine  from  Kukawa,  Nov.  20th,  1852,  addressed  to  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  and  published  in  Petermann's  Mittheihmgen  1855,  p.  7. 
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refers  to  facts  of  the  older  history,  he  is  only  able  to  recite  as  his 
authority  oral  information  received  from  old  men  versed  in  historical 
tradition ;  and  he  evidently  mentions  as  the  oldest  author  of  a  written 
history,  the  fakih  Masfarma  'Omar  ben  'Othman,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  the  king  in  question. 

The  annals,  therefore,  of  the  time  preceding  the  period  of  this  king 
and  of  his  predecessor  'Ali  Gajid6ni,  appear  to  be  based  entirely 'tipon 
oral  information,  and  cannot  but  be  liable  to  a  certain  degree  of  inac- 
curacy as  to  the  actions  attributed  to  each  king,  the  length  of  their 
respective  reigns,  and  even  the  order  of  succession  where  it  was  not 
dependent  on  genealogy  or  descent.  For  it  would  be  the  extreme  of 
hypercriticism  to  deny  that  the  royal  family  of  Bornu,  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  could  not  or  may  not  justly  be  supposed  to  have 
preserved  with  great  precision  their  line  of  descent  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
generations ;  and  in  this  respect  the  chronicle  No.  1  is  entirely  confirmed 
and  borne  out  by  Imam  Ahmed,  who,  in  the  introduction  to  his  History, 
gives  the  pedigree  of  his  master  Edris  Alaw6ma  up  to  his  first  royal 
ancestor,  while  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  names,  and  one  slight 
variance  in  the  order  of  succession,  as  given  by  these  two  documents, 
is  a  plain  proof  that  they  have  not  been  borrowed  from  each  other,  but 
have  been  based  on  independent  authorities. 

The  disagreement  in  question  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one ;  but  it 
is  easily  explained.  For  Makrizi,  in  harmony  with  the  extract  from 
the  chronicle,  names  the  father  of  the  kings  Edris  and  Daud  (whose 
reign  he  places  about  the  year  700  of  the  Hejra),  Ibrahim,  while  Im&m 
Ahmed  calls  them  sons  of  Nikale  son  of  Ibrahim  ;  and  this  is  the  general 
statement  of  the  natives  of  the  country  even  at  the  present  time,  every 
educated  man  knowing  "  D£ud  tata  Nikalebe,"  or  Daud  Nikalemi.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  name  Biri,  which  the  chronicle  attributes  to  the  father 
of  Ibrahim  the  grandfather  of  Edris  and  Daud,  being  a  variation  of  the 
form  Biram,  is  identical  with  Ibrahim  ;  whence  it  appears  that  Nikale 
was  another  name  of  Ibrahim  the  son  of  Biri.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  names  Ahmed  and  Dunama,  which  are  identical,  if 
not  with  regard  to  their  meanings,  at  least  with  regard  to  their  applica- 
tions, as  well  as  the  names  Selma  or  Se"lmama  and  'Abd  el  Jelil. 

This  general  harmony  between  the  pedigree  of  the  Bornu  kings 
as  given  by  the  chronicle  No.  I  and  the  Imam  Ahmed,  a  learned  and 
clever  man  in  a  high  position,  and  in  constant  connection  with  the  court, 
is,  I  think,  very  satisfactory,  and  the  more  so  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that,  from  a  reason  which  I  shall  soon  mention,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  these 
two  documents,  the  pedigree  as  given  by  them  is  not  the  only  one  current 
in  Bornu,  but  the  line  of  descent  and  succession  varies  greatly  in  one  of 
the  two  other  short  chronicles  which  are  mentioned  in  No.  2,  while  the 
third  one,  which  does  not  appear  to  make  any  pretensions  to  complete- 
ness, cannot  be  taken  into  account  here.  Hence,  as  far  as  regards  the 
line  of  descent  or  succession,  I  have  not  thought  these  two  lists  worthy 
of  attention,  except  only  with  regard  to  the  reign  following  that  of  the 
fifty-eighth  king,  if  we  count  the  reign  of  the  usurper  Said  'Ali,  the  son 
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of  Haj  'Om&r.  For  here  the  chronicle  No.  1  has  omitted,  by  mistake  or 
negligence,  the  well-established  reign  of  Edris  ben  'Ali,  who,  succeeding 
to  his  father  'Ali,  preceded  his  younger  brother  Dunama  ben  'Ali,  and 
reigned  twenty  years.* 

What  I  have  here  said  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  chronicle 
refers  only  to  the  line  of  descent  and  succession  of  the  kings  mentioned  ; 
but,  of  course,  it  is  quite  another  question,  if  we  take  into  view  the 
length  of  time  attributed  to  the  reign  of  each  succeeding  king.  But 
even  here  the  dates  of  the  chronicle  are  confirmed  in  a  most  surprising 
and  satisfactory  manner  by  the  history  of  Imam  Ahmed,  who,  in 
relating  the  successful  expedition  of  Edris  Aaishami  to  Kanem,  states 
that  from  the  time  when  Daud  Nikalemi  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
capital  Njimiye,  down  to  the  period  when  Edris  made  his  entrance  into 
it,  122  years  had  elapsed.  Now,  according  to  the  dates  of  the  chronicle, 
between  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Daud  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edris,  who  is  expressly  stated  by  the  historian  to  have  undertaken  that 
expedition  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  there  intervened  exactly  121 
years.  And  indeed  we  see  from  the  Imam's  account,  that  most  people 
thought  this  was  the  real  length  of  the  period,  and  not  122  years  ; 
so  well  were  the  educated  inhabitants  of  Bornu  at  that  time  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  their  country."  Perhaps  also  Imam  Ahmed  wishes 
here  to  refute  Masfarma,  the  historian  of  Edris  Aaishami,  who  adhered 
to  the  general  opinion. 

Unfortunately,  the  length  of  the  several  reigns  is  our  only  guide  with 
regard  to  the  chronology  of  this  history,  as  neither  the  chronicle  nor 
even  Imam  Ahmed  specifies  particular  years  with  reference  to  any  of 
the  events  which  they  mention.  This  is  indeed  a  very  great  defect,  not 
so  apparent  in  the  dry  chronicle  as  in  the  account  of  the  learned  priest ; 
and  it  seems  almost  inconceivable,  as  he  is  very  particular,  not  only 
with  regard  to  seasons,  but  even  to  months  and  days,  mentioning  with 
great  exactness  on  what  day  of  the  month  his  master  did  so  and  so, 
and  even  disputing,  in  this  respect,  slight  variations  of  opinion.  If  he 
had  only  given  us  the  date  of  a  single  year,  we  should  be  much  better 
off  as  to  the  chronology  of  the  history  of  Bornu.  As  it  is,  if  we  put 
out  of  account  other  chronological  data  which  we  are  fortunately  in 
possession  of,  in  order  to  reduce  to  chronology  the  events  mentioned 
by  the  chronicle,  we  can  only  reckon  backwards  the  number  of  years 
attributed  by  it  to  the  reign  of  each  successive  king,  commencing  from 
the  death  of  Sultan  Dunama,  who  in  the  year  a.h.  1233  was  killed  in 
the  battle  at  Ngala  (written  "Ghala"  in  Arabic,  but  called  "  Angala  " 
by  the  members  of  the  former  expedition). 

If  we  now  count  together  the  years  attributed  to  each  reign,  proceeding 
in  a  backward  order,  and  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  year  h.  1233, 
we  obtain,  in  an  inverse  order,  the  following  chronological  dates  for  the 
more  important  periods  of  the  history  of  Bornu. 

*  Indeed,  in  the  copy  which  I  sent  to  Europe,  the  copyist  has  corrected 
this  error;  but  unfortunately,  instead  of  inserting  this  reign  in  the  right 
place,  he  has  added  the  twenty  years  to  the  thirty-three  years  of  the  reign  of 
the  elder  Edris  ben  'Ali. 
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A.H.  A.D. 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ayuma           .         .  391  icoo-i 
Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hume,  the  first 

Moslim  king 479  1086 

Reign  of  Dunama  Dibalami,  the  warlike  and 

daring  king  who  spoiled  the  talisman  of 

Bornu 618—658  1221 — 1259-60 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Nikalemi  707  1 307 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edn's  ben  Ibrahim  754  1353 
End  of  the  reign  of  Daud,  who  succumbed 

to  the  Bulala 789  1387 

End  of  the  reign  of 'Othman  ben  Edn's       ..  795  *392"3 
The   reign   of  'Omar,   who   abandoned  his 

residence  in  Kanem  altogether,  ceding  it 

to  the  Bulala 796—799  *393— 1396 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of'Ali  Dunamami      .  877  1472 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edris  Katarkamabi  .  911  1505 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edris  Alawoma    .'  980  '          '    1572 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Haj 'Omar     .         .  1036  '  1626-7 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  'Ali  ben  Haj  'Omar  1055  \             1645 

Having  obtained  these  dates,  we  have  first  to  observe  that  to  fill  up 
the  period  from  Ayuma  to  Dim  Yazan,  the  presumed  ancestor  of  the 
Sefuwa,  and  even  known  as  such  to  Abu  '1  Feda  as  well  as  to  Makrfzi, 
and  whose  age  (as  being  that  of  a  man  who  predicted  the  coming  of 
the  prophet)  is  fixed  beyond  all  doubt,  only  six  generations  are  left. 
This  is  the  circumstance  which  I  mentioned  above  as  speaking  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  this  chronicle  and  its  genealogies,  even 
with  regard  to  the  more  remote  times.  For  if  it  had  not  been  necessary 
to  preserve  scrupulously  a  well-established  line  of  succession,  how  easy 
it  would  have  been  to  introduce  a  few  more  individuals  in  order  to  fill 
up  this  blank,  as  has  been  done  in  the  other  list  (b),  instead  of  admitting 
the  palpable  nonsense  of  attributing  to  the  two  oldest  kings  a  reign  of 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  years.  Even  Sef  and 
Ibrahim,  the  first  two  princes  of  the  line,  are,  I  think,  quite  historical 
persons,  whose  existence  was  so  well  established  that  a  conscientious 
chronicler  could  not  change  anything  in  the  number  of  years  attributed 
to  the  length  of  their  reigns. 

Following,  therefore,  the  hints  given  to  us  by  the  chronicle  itself,  we 
fix  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sefuwa  in  Kanem  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  after  Mohammed,  or  a  little  before  the  year 
900  of  our  era.     We  shall  afterwards  return  to  this  circumstance. 

Now  we  shall  first  see  how  triumphantly  the  authenticity  of  the 
chronicle  is  confirmed  in  every  respect  by  the  occasional  remarks  made 
by  Makrizi  and  Ebn  Batuta  with  regard  to  the  history  of  Bornu. 

Unfortunately,  the  oldest  date  which  Makrizi  (on  the  authority,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  Ebn  Said)  mentioned  with  regard  to  Kanem,  namely, 
an  expedition  made  by  its  king  into  the  fertile  districts  of  M&binS.  in  the 
year  h.  650,  cannot  be  used  as  a  sufficient  test  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  chronicle,  as  the  historian  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  king ; 
but  the  deed  itself  harmonizes  exceedingly  well  with  the  warlike  and 
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enterprising  character  of  Dunaraa  Dibal&mi,  whose  reign,  according  to 
our  chronicle,  falls  between  the  years  618  and  658.  Just  the  same  is 
to  be  said  of  the  fact  mentioned  by  Ebn  Khaldun,  who,  in  his  valuable 
history  of  the  Berbers,  which  has  been  recently  made  accessible  to  all, 
relates  the  interesting  fact  that,  among  other  valuable  presents,  a  giraffe 
was  sent  by  the  King  of  K&nem  (to  whom  even  at  that  early  date  he 
gives  the  title  of  "master  of  Bornu")  to  Abu  'Abdallah  el  Mostdnser 
the  king  of  Tunis,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  655.  The  same  historian,  in 
another  passage  of  his  work,  referring  to  the  year  656,  mentions  again 
the  king  of  K&nem  as  having  caused  the  death  of  a  son  of  Karakosh  el 
Ghozzi  el  Mod&fferi,  the  well-known  adventurous  chieftain  who  had 
tried  to  establish  himself  in  Wadan. 

But  fortunately  we  have  other  data  which  afford  us  a  very  fair  test 
According  to  Makrizi,  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  ot 
the  Hejra  (fi  hedud  sennet  seba  mayet),  the  king  of  Kanem  was  Haj 
Ibrahim ;  after  him  reigned  his  son,  el  Haj  Edris — the  historian  does 
not  say  expressly  that  he  immediately  succeeded  his  father ;  then  Daud, 
the  brother  of  Edris,  and  another  son  of  Ibrahim  ;  then  'Omar,  the  son 
of  Daud's  elder  brother  Haj  Edris  ;  and  then  'Othman,  the  brother  of 
ihe  former,  and  another  son  of  Edris.  Makrizi  adds  that  this  last- 
named  king  reigned  shortly  before  a.h.  800 ;  and  then  he  states  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Kanem  revolted  against  the'  successors  of  Ibrahim, 
and  made  themselves  independent,  but  that  Bornu  remained  their 
kingdom. 

All  these  dates  given  by  Makrizi,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  few  most 
important  events  which  I  have  extracted  from  the  chronicle,  are  in  most 
surprising  harmony  with  the  information  conveyed  in  a  dry  and  sterile 
but  uncorrupted  way  by  the  latter.  Notwithstanding  the  slight  dis- 
crepancy in  the  order  of  succession  of  the  later  kings,  whose  reign  was 
of  very  short  duration,  and  whose  relationship  is  rather  perplexing,  is 
it  possible  to  find  a  harmony  more  complete  than  this,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  only  way  in  which  Makrizi  could  have  obtained  his 
information,  that  is  to  say,  from  merchants  or  pilgrims  visiting  Egypt 
on  their  way  to  Mekka  ? 

We  now  come  to  Ebn  Batuta  ;  and  we  again  find  the  same  surprising 
harmony  between  the  fact  regarding  B6rnu,  as  mentioned  by  him,  and 
the  dates  of  the  chronicle.  The  famous  and  enterprising  traveller  of 
Tangier-s,  on  his  return-journey  from  his  visit  to  Western  Sudan,  left 
the  capital  of  Melle  or  Madi  (that  is,  Mungo  Park's  J&ra)  the  22nd  of 
Moharrem,  754,  and,  proceeding  by  way  of  Timbuktu  or  Tumbutu,  and 
thence  down  the  Isa  or  Niger  to  Gagho  or  Gogo,  and  thence  to  Tekadda,* 
in  speaking  about  the  copper  found  in  the  mines  near  this  town,  relates 
that  the  bars  made  of  it  were  exported  to  Gober  and  Ragha  (or  rather 
Raghay),  and  also  to  Bornu,  and  then  adds  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  ruling  king  of  the  latter  country  was  Edris. 

The  forty  days'  journey  stated  by  Ebn  Batuta  to  intervene  between 
Tekadda  and  Bornu  are  to  be  counted,  as  it  seems,  to  Nji'miye,  the  old 
capital  of  Kanem  ;  Birni,  or  rather  Ghasreggomo,  at  least,  not  being  founded 
at  that  time. 
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I  Now  if  we  follow  implicitly  the  dates  of  the  chronicle,  Edris  ben 
•sllbrahim  (Nikdle)  ascended  the  throne  in  that  very  year  (753)  when, 
elaccording  to  this  precious  and  unimpeachable  testimony  of  the  illustrious 
:,land  intelligent  traveller,  he  actually  occupied  the  throne. 

The  very  remarkable  and  really  surprising  harmony  here  shown  to 
e  I  exist  between  the  chronicle  and  the  dates  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  from  other  sources,  will,  I  hope,  give  to  any  unprejudiced 
mind  some  degree  of  confidence  in  the  authenticity  of  that  document, 
and  will  make  him  aware  of  its  superiority  over  the  information  of  a 
man  like  Leo  Africanus,  or  rather  Hasen  Ebn  Mohammed  el  Wasas, 
who,  though  he  undoubtedly  has,  and  will  always  have,  the  merit  of 
having  given  to  Europe  a  clear  general  view  of  the  political  and  linguistic 
groups  of  Central  Africa,  yet,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
report  was  drawn  up  (merely  from  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years),  cannot  be  a  decisive  authority  on  any  special  circumstance. 
Hence,  when  he  states  that  the  name  of  the  king  of  Bornu,  at  the  time 
when  he  visited  the  country,  was  Abraham  (Ibrahim),  we  may  con- 
fidently assume  that  he  is  wrong,  and  that  he  speaks  of  the  illustrious 
conqueror  'All  ben  Dunama,  who  restored  peace  and  glory  to  that 
distracted  country,  and,  on  account  of  his  warlike  character  and  his 
various  expeditions,  obtained  the  surname  el  Ghazi.  I  shall  return  to 
this  subject  in  the  chronological  table,  in  speaking  of  the  reign  of  cAli 
ben  Dunama. 

As  for  the  document  mentioned  above  as  No.  5,  it  contains  a  few 
valuable  dates  with  regard  to  those  BOrnu  kings  who  ieigned  near  the 
time  when  the  author  obtained  his  information  in  Tripoli,  while  for  the 
older  times,  about  which  the  people  could  only  inform  him  "par  tradi- 
tion de  slews  peres"  his  information  is  of  little  value.  The  most  impor- 
tant dates  which  it  contains  are  those  which  have  reference  to  the  time 
of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  three  Bornu  kings,  'Abdallah  ben 
Dunama,  Haj  'Omar,  and  Haj  'All ;  and  these  vary  but  little  from  the 
dates  computed  from  the  chronicle,  and  serve  therefore  to  confirm  its 
accuracy. 

However,  it  is  not  my  design  to  vindicate  this  chronicle  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  error ;  but  my  object  is  to  show  that  its  general  character, 
dry  and  meagre  as  it  is,  has  the  strongest  claim  to  authenticity.  Indeed 
I  am  sure  that  it  can  be  fully  relied  upon,  all  uncertainty  being  reduced 
to  a  space  of  one  or  two  years ;  I  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  assert 
that  the  chronological  table,  which  I  shall  give  in  the  Appendix,  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  fairy  tale.  But  in  this  place,  I  think  it 
well  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
history  of  Bornu. 

I  have  first  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  SeTuwa  or  Duguwa.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  chronology  of  the  Bornu  people,  if  palpable 
absurdities  be  left  out  of  consideration,  does  not  carry  their  history 
further  down  than  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  of  our  era. 
Accordingly  there  can  be  no  further  question  as  to  whether  Sef  was 
really  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Dhu  Yazan,  and  identical  with  SeT  Dhu 
Yazan,  the  last  native  ruler  of  the  Himyaritic  kingdom,  who  celebrated 
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his  accession  to  the  throne  in  the  famous  castle  of  Gumdan,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Khosru  Parvis  liberated  Yeman  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Abyssinians.  I  frankly  confess  that,  while  Ibrahim  the  son  of  Sef, 
as  "  father  of  the  king  "  (as  he  appears  to  have  been  entitled  occasion- 
ally), seems  to  me  to  have  a  really  historical  character,  I  entertain 
sincere  doubts  whether  Sef  be  not  a  mere  imaginary  personage,  intro- 
duced into  the  pedigree  expressly  in  order  to  connect  it  with  Yeman. 
Indeed,  in  one  short  list  of  BOrnu  kings  which  I  possess,  several  princes 
are  mentioned  before  Sef,  whose  names,  such  as  Futirmi,  Halar  Suka- 
yami,  Halarmi,  Bunumi,  Rizalmi,  Mairimi,  have  quite  a  Kanuri  character. 
As  the  reader  will  see,  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  of  some  connection  existing 
between  the  ruling  family  of  BOrnu  and  the  Himyaritic  or  Kushitic 
stock;  but  I  doubt  its  immediate  descent  from  the  royal  Himyaritic 
family. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  think  that  Leo  Africanus,  who  is  a  very  good 
authority  for  general  relations,  is  right  in  stating  that  the  kings  of 
Bornu  originated  from  the  Libyan  tribe  of  the  Bardoa,  a  tribe  also 
mentioned  by  Makrizi  as  Berdoa.  That  there  is  an  ethnological 
connection  between  the  names  B6rnu  or  Bornu,  Borgu,  Berdoa, 
Berdama,  Berauni,  Berber,  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  but  to  many  the 
Berd6a  might  seem  to  have  nearer  relation  with  the  Teda  or  Tebu  than 
with  the  real  Berber  or  Mazigh.  Sultan  Bello  certainly,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  history  of  the  conquests  of  the  Fulbe,  expressly  says 
that  the  Bornu  dynasty  was  of  Berber  origin ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  the  Hausa  people  call  every  Bornu  man  "  ba-Berberche,"  and  the 
Bornu  nation  "  Berbere."  This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  the 
distinct  statement  of  Makrizi,  who  says  that  that  was  the  common 
tradition  of  the  people  at  his  time — "  it  is  said  that  they  are  descended 
from  the  Berbers," — and  moreover  in  another  passage  informs  us  that 
the  king  of  Kanem  was  a  nomade,  or  wanderer;  although  it  seems 
that  this  statement  refers  properly  to  the  Bulala  dynasty. 

Before  the  time  of  Selma,  or  Selmama,  the  son  of  Bikoru,  whose 
reign  began  about  a.h.  581,  the  kings  are  stated  by  the  chronicle 
to  have  been  of  a  red  complexion,  like  the  Arabs ;  and  to  such  an 
origin  from  the  red  race,  the  Syrian-Berber  stock,  is  certainly  to  be 
referred  their  custom  of  covering  the  face  and  never  showing  the  mouth, 
to  which  custom  Ebn  Batuta  adverts  in  speaking  of  King  Edris,  who 
ruled  in  his  time.  To  this  origin  is  also  to  be  referred  the  custom,  till 
recently  practised,  of  putting  the  new  king  upon  a  shield,  and  raising 
him  up  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  polity  of  the 
empire,  which  originally  was  entirely  aristocratical,  based  upon  a 
council  of  twelve  chiefs,  without  whose  assent  nothing  of  importance 
could  be  undertaken  by  the  king. 

We  have  a  very  curious  statement  concerning  the  Bornu  empire, 
emanating  from  Lucas,  the  traveller  employed  by  the  African  Associa- 
tion, and  based  on  the  authority  of  his  Arab  informants,  principally  Ben 
'All,  who  no  doubt  was  a  very  clever  and  intelligent  man.  He  describes 
the  Bornu  kingdom  as  an  elective  monarchy,  the  privilege  of  choosing  a 
successor  among  the  sons  of  a  deceased  king,  without  regard  to  priority 
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of  birth,  being  conferred  by  the  nation  on  three  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  country.  He  does  not  say  whether  these  belonged  to  the 
courtiers,  or  whether  every  private  individual  might  be  called  upon 
promiscuously  to  fulfil  this  important  duty ;  but  the  strict  etiquette  of 
the  court  of  Bornu  makes  it  probable  that  the  former  was  the  case.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  choice  being  made,  the  three  electors  proceeded  to 
the  apartment  of  the  sovereign  elect,  and  conducted  him  in  silence  to 
the  gloomy  place  in  which  the  unburied  corpse  of  his  deceased  father 
was  deposited;  for  till  this  whole  ceremony  was  gone  through  the 
deceased  could  not  be  interred.  There,  over  the  corpse  of  his  deceased 
father,  the  newly  elected  king  seems  to  have  entered  into  some  sort  of 
compromise  sanctioned  by  oath,  binding  himself  that  he  would  respect 
the  ancient  institutions,  and  employ  himself  for  the  glory  of  the 
country. 

I  shall  have  to  mention  a  similar  custom  still  prevailing  at  the  present 
day  in  the  province  of  Muniy6,  which  [belonged  to  that  part  of  the 
empire  called  Yeri,  while  the  dynasty  of  the  Muniy6ma  probably 
descended  from  the  Berber  race.  Every  newly  elected  Muniy6ma,  still 
at  the  present  day,  is  in  duty  bound  to  remain  for  seven  days  in  a  cave 
hollowed  out  by  nature,  or  by  the  hand  of  man,  in  the  rock  behind  the 
place  of  sepulchre  of  the  former  MuniyGma,  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Gammasak,  although  it  is  quite  deserted  at  present,  and  does  not 
contain  a  living  soul. 

But  that  not  only  the  royal  family,  but  even  a  great  part  of  the  whole 
nation,  or  rather  one  of  the  nations  which  were  incorporated  into  the 
Bornu  empire,  was  of  Berber  origin,  is  still  clear  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Edris  Alawoma,  that  is  to  say,  only  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago ;  for  in 
the  report  of  his  expeditions,  constant  mention  is  made  of  the  Berber 
tribes  ("kabail  el  Beraber")  as  a  large  component  part  of  his  army, 
and  constantly  two  parts  of  this  army  are  distinguished  as  the  Reds, 
"  el  Ahhmar,"  and  the  Blacks,  "  e'  Sud."  This  part  of  the  population 
of  B6rnu  has  separated  from  the  rest,  I  suspect  in  consequence  of  the 
policy  of  'Ali,  the  son  and  successor  of  Haj  'Omar,  a  very  warlike  prince, 
who,  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  waged  a  long  war 
with  Agades. 

Viewed  in  the  light  thus  shed  by  past  history,  the  continual  and 
uninterrupted  warlike  expeditions  made  by  the  Tuarek  at  the  present 
time  against  the  northern  regions  of  Bornu  and  against  K&nem  assume 
quite  a  new  and  far  more  interesting  character.  Now  if  it  be  objected 
that  the  Kanuri  or  Bornu  language  does  not  appear  to  contain  any 
Berber  elements  (which  indeed  it  does  not),  I  have  only  to  adduce  the 
exactly  parallel  example  of  the  Bulala,  a  brother  dynasty  of  the  Bornu 
royal  family,  descended  from  the  same  stock,  who,  having  settled  and 
founded  a  dynasty  among  the  tribe  of  the  Kuka,  in  the  territory  of 
Fittri,  still  continue  to  speak  their  native  language,  that  is  the  Kanuri, 
in  the  time  of  Leo,*  but  have  now  entirely  forgotten  it,  adopting  the 

*  Leo,  when  he  says  that  the  language  of  Gaogo  is  identical  with  the 
Bornu  language,  does  not  speak  of  the  language  of  the  whole  nation,  but 
only  of  that  of  the  ruling  tribe,  the  Bulala. 
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language  of  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled ;  and  similar  examples 
are  numerous. 

A  second  point  which  deserves  notice  is,  that  the  Kanuri  even  at  the 
present  day  call  people  in  general,  but  principally  their  kings,  always 
after  the  name  of  their  mother,  and  that  the  name  of  the  mother's  tribe 
is  almost  continually  added  in  the  chronicle  as  a  circumstance  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Thus  the  famous  king  Dunama  ben  Selmaa  is 
known  in  Bornu  generally  only  under  the  name  of  Dibalami,  from  the 
name  of  his  mother  Dibala ;  and  the  full  form  of  his  royal  title  is 
Dibalami  Dunama  Selmami,  his  mother's  name,  as  the  most  noble  and 
important,  preceding  his  individual  name,  which  is  followed  by  the  name 
derived  from  his  father.  It  is  also  evident,  even  from  the  dry  and  jejune 
report  of  the  chronicle,  what  powerful  influence  the  Walide  or  "  Magira  " 
— this  is  her  native  title — exercised  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom ;  I  need 
only  mention  the  examples  of  Gumsu  ("gumsu"  means  the  chief  wife) 
Fasami,  who  ^imprisoned  her  son  Biri,  when  already  king,  for  a  whole 
year,  and  of  Aaishad  or  cAisa,  the  mother  of  Edris,  who  for  a  number 
of  years  exercised  such  paramount  authority,  that  in  some  lists,  and  even 
by  many  filama  at  the  present  time,  her  name  is  inserted  in  the  list  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  country. 

These  circumstances  may  be  best  explained  by  supposing  that  a  kind 
of  compromise  took  place  between  the  strangers — Berbers,  or  rather 
Imoshagh  (M^zigh)  from  the  tribe  of  the  Berdoa — and  the  tribe  or  tribes 
among  whom  they  settled,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen 
that  a  stipulation  of  the  same  kind  was  probably  made  between  the 
conquering  Kel-owi  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Air  of  the  Gober 
race ;  and  the  same  circumstances,  with  similar  results,  are  observable 
in  ancient  times,  in  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  Grecian  colonists 
and  the  original  inhabitants  of  Lycia.* 

The  most  important  among  the  indigenous  tribes  of  Kancm  are  the 
Kiye  or  Beni  Kiya,  also  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Edris  Alawoma,  the 
Megharmah,  who  may  possibly  be  identical  with  the  Ghemarmah,  the 
Temaghera  (evidently  a  Berber  name),  the  Debiri,  the  Kunkuna,  at 
present  established  in  Karga,  and  finally  the  Tebu  or  Tubu,  or  rather 
Teda.  Of  all  these  the  last-named  constituted  by  far  the  most  important 
and  most  numerous  tribe.  To  them  belonged  the  mother  of  Dunama 
ben  Hume,  the  most  powerful  of  the  older  kings  of  Bornu,  who  appears 
to  have  thrice  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  that  the  real  talisman  which  Dibalami  Dunama  Selmami  spoiled 
consisted  in  the  friendly  relation  between  the  Berauni  or  Kanuri  and  the 
Tebu,  which  was  so  intimate  that  the  name  of  Berauni,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bornu,  is  still  at  present  the  common 
name  given  by  the  Tuarek  to  the  Tebu ;  or  rather,  the  latter  are  a  race 
intimately  related  to  the  original  stock  of  the  Kanuri,  as  must  become 
evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  investigates  their  language. 

How  powerful  a  tribe  the  Teda  were,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
length  of  the  war  which  they  carried  on  with  that  very  king  Dunama 
Selmami,  and  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  more  than  seven  years. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  had  been  only  by  the  assistance  of  tins 
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powerful  tribe  that  the  successors  of  Jil  Shikomemi  were  able  to  found 
the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Bulala,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
great  empire  called  by  Leo  Gaoga,  comprehending  all  the  eastern  and 
north-eastern  parts  of  the  old  empire  of  Kanem,  and  extending  at  times 
as  far  as  Dongola,  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
larger  than  Bornu.  Even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Ted&  appears  to  have  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  military  force 
of  the  Bulala  in  K&nem ;  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  said,  by  the 
historian  of  the  powerful  king  Edris  Alaw6ma,  to  have  emigrated  from 
K&nem  into  Bornu,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  obtained  by  that 
prince  over  the  Bulala.  At  that  time  they  seem  to  have  settled  princi- 
pally in  the  territories  of  the  Koyam,  a  tribe  very  often  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Im^m  Ahmed  as  forming  part  of  the  Bornu  army,  and  with  whom 
at  present  they  are  completely  intermixed.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
neither  by  the  chronicle,  nof  by  the  historian  of  Edris  Alaw6ma,  the 
large  tribe  of  the  Manga,  which  evidently  formed  a  very  considerable 
element  in  the  formation  of  the  Bornu  nation,  is  ever  once  mentioned. 

While  the  tribes  above  enumerated  were  more  or  less  absorbed  by 
the  empire  of  K&nem,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  adopted  the  Moham- 
medan religion  professed  by  its  rulers,  there  was  on  die  other  hand  a 
very  numerous  indigenous  tribe  which  did  not  become  amalgamated 
with  the  conquering  element,  but,  on  the  contrary,  continued  to  repel  it 
in  a  hostile  manner,  and  for  a  long  time  threatened  its  very  existence. 
These  were  the  "Soy"  or  "So,"  a  tribe  settled  originally  in  the  vast 
territory  enclosed  towards  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  komadugu 
Waube,  erroneously  called  the  Yeou,  and  towards  the  east  by  the 
Shari,  and  divided,  as  it  would  seem,  into  several  small  kingdoms. 

This  powerful  tribe  was  not  completely  subjugated  before  the  time 
of  Edris  Alawoma,  or  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  it 
might  be  matter  of  surprise  that  they  are  not  mentioned  at  all  by  the 
chronicle  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  if  it  were  not 
that  even  circumstances  and  facts  of  the  very  greatest  importance  arc 
passed  over  in  silence  by  this  arid  piece  of  nomenclature.  It  would 
therefore  be  very  inconsistent  to  conclude  from  this  silence,  that  before 
the  period  mentioned  the  princes  of  Kanem  had  never  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  tribe  of  the  Soy ;  the  reason  why  the  chronicle,  sparing  as 
it  is  of  information,  could  not  any  longer  pass  them  over  in  silence,  was 
that  in  the  space  of  three  years  they  had  vanquished  and  killed  four 
successive  kings.  The  places  mentioned  in  the  list,  where  the  first 
three  of  these  princes  were  slain,  cannot  be  identified  with  absolute 
certainty;  but  as  for  Nanigham,  where  Mohammed  ben  'Abdallah  was 
killed,  it  certainly  lay  close  to,  and  probably  in,  the  territory  of  the  Soy. 
After  this  period  we  learn  nothing  with  regard  to  this  tribe  until  the 
time  of  Edris  Alawoma,  although  it  seems  probable  that  Edris  Nikalemi, 
the  successor  of  Mohammed  ben  'Abdallah,  and  the  contemporary  of 
Ebn  Batuta,  had  first  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  Soy,  before  he  was  able 
to  sit  down  quietly  upon  his  throne. 

Altogether,  in  the  history  of  Bornu  we  can  distinguish  the  following 
epochs.     First,  the  rise  of  power  in  Kanem,  Njimiye  being  the  capital 
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of  the  empire,  silent  and  imperceptible  till  we  see  on  a  sudden,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  powerful  prince  Dunama  ben 
Hume  start  forth  under  the  impulse  of  Islam,  wielding  the  strength 
of  a  young  and  vigorous  empire,  and  extending  his  influence  as  far  as 
Egypt.  The  acme,  or  highest  degree  of  prosperity,  of  this  period  coin- 
cides with  the  reign  of  Dibalami  Dunama  Selmami,  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  during  the  prime  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Beni  Hafis  in 
Tunis.  But  this  reign  already  engendered  the  germs  of  decay ;  for 
during  it  the  two  cognate  elements  of  which  the  empire  consisted, 
namely  the  Teda  and  the  Kanuri,  were  disunited,  and  it  yielded  too 
much  influence  to  the  aristocratical  element,  which  was  represented  by 
the  twelve  great  offices,  an  institution  which  seems  to  deserve  particular 
attention. 

The  consequence  was,  that  a  series  of  civil  wars  and  regicides  ensued, 
interrupted  only  by  the  more  tranquil  reign  of  Ibrahim  Nikalemi  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  was  followed,  however,  by  the 
most  unfortunate  period  of  the  empire,  when  the  great  native  tribe  of 
the  Soy  burst  forth  and  killed  four  kings  in  succession.  Then  followed 
another  respite  from  turmoil,  just  at  the  time  when  Ebn  Batuta  visited 
Negroland;  but  the  son  of  the  very  king  who  in  the  time  of  that 
distinguished  traveller  ruled  over  Bornu  fell  the  first  victim  in  the 
struggle  that  ensued  with  a  power  which  had  arisen  from  the  same 
root,  had  gained  strength  during  the  civil  wars  of  Bornu,  and  which  now 
threatened  to  swallow  it  up  altogether.  This  was  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bulala,  which,  originating  with  the  fugitive  Bornu  prince  Jil  Shikomemi, 
had  established  itself  in  the  district  of  Fittri  over  the  tribe  of  the  Kuka, 
and  from  thence  spread  its  dominion  in  every  direction  till,  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  it  conquered  Kanem,  and  forced  the  Kanuri  dynasty 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  western  provinces  of  its  empire,  about  the  year 
1400  of  our  era. 

The  Bornu  empire  (if  we  may  give  the  name  of  empire  to  the 
shattered  host  of  a  belligerent  tribe  driven  from  their  home  and 
reduced  to  a  few  military  encampments)  for  the  next  seventy  years 
seemed  likely  to  go  to  pieces  altogether,  till  the  great  king  'Ali 
Dunamami  opened  another  glorious  period ;  for  having  at  length 
mastered  the  aristocratical  element,  which  had  almost  overwhelmed  the 
monarchy,  he  founded  as  a  central  point  of  government  a  new  capital 
or  '*',  birni,"  Ghasreggomo,  the  empire  having  been  without  a  fixed 
centre  since  the  abandonment  of  Njimiye.  It  was  in  his  time  that  Leo 
Africanus  visited  Negroland,  where  he  found  the  Bulala  empire  (Gaoga) 
still  in  the  ascendant :  but  this  was  changed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  even  before  the  publication  of  his  account ;  for  in  the 
hundred  and  twenty-second  (lunar)  year  from  the  time  when  'Omar 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  royal  seat  in  Njimiye,  ceding  the  rich 
country  of  Kanem,  the  very  nucleus  of  the  empire,  to  his  rivals,  the 
energetic  king  Edris  Katakarmabi  entered  that  capital  again  with  his 
victorious  army,  and  from  that  time  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  Kanem  has  remained  a  province  of  Bornu,  although  it; 
was  not  again  made  the  seat  of  government 
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Altogether  the  sixteenth  century  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  periods 
of  the  Bornu  empire,  adorned  as  it  is  by  such  able  princes  as  the  two 
Edris  and  Mohammed,  while  in  Western  Negroland  the  great  Songhay 
empire  went  to  pieces,  and  was  finally  subjugated  by  Mulay  Hamed  el 
Mansur,  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  Then  followed  a  quieter  period, 
and  old  age  seemed  gradually  to  gain  on  the  kingdom,  while  pious  and 
peaceful  kings  occupied  the  throne,  till  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  energetic  and  enterprising  king  cAli  'Omarmi  began  a  violent  struggle 
against  that  very  nation  from  which  the  Bornu  dynasty  had  sprung,  but 
which  had  now  become  its  most  fearful  enemy — the  Im6shagh  or 
Tuarek.  He  made  great  exertions  in  every  direction ;  but  his  efforts 
seem  to  have  resembled  the  convulsions  of  death,  and  being  succeeded 
by  an  indolent  king,  for  such  was  Ahmed,  the  fatal  hour,  which  was 
to  accomplish  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  the  SeTuwa,  rapidly 
approached.  At  last,  when  the  very  centre  of  the  empire  had  already 
fallen  a  prey  to  a  new  nation  which  had  started  forth  on  a  career  of 
glory,  the  Fiilbe  or  Fellata,  there  arose  a  stranger,  a  nationalized  Arab, 
who,  in  saving  the  last  remains  of  the  kingdom,  founded  a  new  dynasty, 
that  of  the  Kanemiyin,  which,  after  having  shone  forth  very  brightly 
under  its  founder,  was  recently  reduced  by  civil  discord,  and  seems  now 
destined  to  a  premature  old  age. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE   CAPITAL   OF   b6rNU. 


I  shall  now  give  an  account  of  my  stay  in  Kukawa  before  setting  out  on 
my  journey  to  Adamawa.  Regarding  Kukawa  only  as  the  basis  of  my 
further  proceedings,  and  as  a  necessary  station  already  sufficiently  known 
to  the  European  public  by  the  long  stay  of  the  former  expedition,  I 
endeavoured  to  collect  as  much  information  as  possible  with  regard  to 
the  surrounding  countries.  Two  of  my  friends  were  distinguished  by  a 
good  deal  of  Mohammedan  learning,  by  the  precision  with  which  they 
recollected  the  countries  they  had  wandered  through,  and  by  dignified 
manners;  but  they  differed  much  in  character,  and  were  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  each  other  as  often  as  they  happened  to  meet  in  my 
house. 

These  two  men,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
and  precise  information,  were  the  Arab  Ahmed  bel  Mejub,  of  that 
division  of  the  tribe  of  the  Welad  bu-Seba  who  generally  live  in  the 
Wady  Sakiyet  el  Hamra,  to  the  south  of  Morocco,  and  the  Pullo 
Ibrahim  son  of  the  Sheikh  el  Mukhtar,  in  Kahaide  on  the  Senegal,  and 
cousin  of  the  late  Mohammed  el  Amin,  the  energetic  prince  of  Futa- 
Toro.  Ahmed  had  travelled  over  almost  the  whole  of  Western  Africa, 
from  Arguin  on  the  ocean  as  far  as  Bagirmi,  and  had  spent  several  years 
in  Adamawa,  of  which  country  he  first  gave  me  an  exact  description, 
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especially  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  rivers.  He  was  a  shrewd 
and  very  intelligent  man  ;  yet  he  was  one  of  those  Arabs  who  go  round 
all  the  courts  of  the  princes  of  Negroland,  to  whatever  creed  or  tribe 
they  may  belong,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  from  them  all  they  can  by 
begging  and  by  the  parade  of  learning.  I  esteemed  him  on  account  of 
his  erudition,  but  not  in  other  respects. 

Quite  a  different  person  was  the  Pullo  Ibrahim — a  very  proud  young 
man,  fully  aware  of  the  ascendency,  and  strongly  marked  with  the 
distinguishing  character,  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  He  had 
performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  crossing  the  whole  breadth  of  Africa 
from  west  to  east,  from  warm  religious  feeling  mixed  up  with  a  little 
ambition,  as  he  knew  that  such  an  exploit  would  raise  him  highly  in  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen,  and  secure  to  him  a  high  position  in  life. 
He  had  been  two  years  a  hostage  in  Nder  (St.  Louis),  and  knew  some- 
thing about  the  Europeans.  It  had  struck  him  that  the  French  were 
not  so  eager  in  distributing  bibles  as  the  English,  while  he  had  truly 
remarked  that  the  former  were  very  sensible  of  the  charms  of  the  softer 
sex,  and  very  frequently  married  the  pretty  daughters  of  the  Dembasega. 
He  obtained  from  me,  first  the  Zabur,  or  the  Psalms  of  David,  which 
even  the  Arabs  esteem  very  highly,  and  would  esteem  much  more  if 
they  were  translated  into  a  better  sort  of  Arabic,  and  afterwards  the 
whole  Bible,  which  he  wished  to  take  with  him  on  his  long  land  journey. 

The  Arabs  and  the  Fiilbe,  as  is  well  known,  are  in  almost  continual 
warfare  all  along  the  line  from  the  Senegal  as  far  as  Timbuktu ;  and  it 
was  most  interesting  for  me  to  see  him  and  Ahmed  in  violent  altercation 
about  the  advantages  of  their  respective  nations,  while  I  was  thereby 
afforded  an  excellent  means  of  appreciating  their  reports  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  tribes  and  countries  along  the  Senegal.  The  way 
in  which  they  began  to  communicate  to  me  their  information  was  in 
itself  expressive  of  their  respective  characters,  Ahmed  protesting  that, 
before  he  dared  to  communicate  with  me,  he  was  compelled  to  ask  the 
permission  of  the  vizier,  while  Ibrahim  laughed  at  him,  declaring  that 
he  felt  himself  fully  authorized  to  give  me  any  information  about  Negro- 
land.  Ibrahim  became  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  took  a  lively 
interest  in  me,  particularly  commiserating  my  lonely  situation  in  a 
foreign  country,  far  from  home,  without  the  consolations  of  female 
companionship. 

As  an  example  of  the  risks  which  European  travellers  may  incur  by 
giving  medicines  to  natives  to  administer  to  themselves  at  home,  I  will 
relate  the  following  incident.  Ibrahim  told  me  one  day  that  he  wanted 
some  cooling  medicine ;  and  I  gave  him  two  strong  doses  of  Epsom 
salts,  to  use  occasionally.  He  then  complained  the  following  day  that 
he  was  suffering  from  worms  ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  the  Epsom 
salts  would  not  have  the  effect  of  curing  this  complaint,  but  that  worm- 
powder  would,  he  begged  me  to  give  him  some  of  the  latter ;  and  I 
gave  him  three  doses  to  use  on  three  successive  days.  However,  my 
poor  friend,  though  an  intelligent  man,  thought  that  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  take  all  this  medicine  at  once,  viz.  four  ounces  of  Epsom  salts 
and  six  drachms  of  worm-powder  \  and  the  reader  may  imagine  the 
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effect  which  this  dose  produced  upon  a  rather  slender  man.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  had  just  taken  a  ride  out  of  the  town  ;  and  he  remained 
for  full  two  days  in  a  most  desperate  state,  while  his  friends,  who  had 
sent  in  vain  to  my  house  to  obtain  my  assistance,  were  lamenting  to  all 
the  people  that  the  Christian  had  killed  their  companion,  the  pious 
pilgrim, 

Besides  these  two  men,  there  were  many  interesting  strangers  at  that 
time  in  Kiikawa,  from  whom  I  learnt  more  or  less.  Some  of  them  I 
shall  here  mention,  as  their  character  and  story  will  afford  the  reader 
a  glance  at  one  side  of  life  in  Negroland.  A  man  who  had  performed 
travels  of  an  immense  extent,  from  Khorasan  in  the  east  as  far  as 
Sansandi  in  the  west,  and  from  Tripoli  and  Morocco  in  the  north  as 
far  as  Asianti  and  Jenakh€ra  and  Fertit  towards  the  south,  would  have 
been  of  great  service,  if  he  had  preserved  an  exact  recollection  of  all 
the  routes  which  he  had  followed  in  his  devious  wanderings ;  but  as 
it  was,  I  could  only  gather  from  him  some  general  information,  the 
most  interesting  part  of  which  had  reference  to  Mosi  or  rather  M6re, 
a  large  and  populous  country  known  by  name  already,  from  Sultan 
Bello's  curious  communications  to  Captain  Clapperton,  but  always 
misplaced  in  the  maps,  and  its  capital  W6ghodogh6. 

This  enterprising  man,  who  generally  travelled  as  a  dervish,  had 
gone  from  Sofara  on  the  Mayo  balleo  or  Niger,  between  Hamdallahi 
and  Sego,  across  a  most  unsettled  country,  to  W6ghodogh0 ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  give  me  any  precise  details  with  regard  to  it,  and  I  never 
met  another  person  who  had  travelled  this  dangerous  route.  He  had 
also  travelled  all  along  the  pagan  states  to  the  south  of  Bagfrmi  and 
Waday,  and  advised  me  strongly,  if  it  were  my  plan  to  penetrate  to 
the  Upper  Nile  (as,  indeed,  I  then  intended,  notwithstanding  my  total 
want  of  means),  to  adopt  the  character  of  a  dervish,  which  he  deemed 
essential  for  my  success.  But  while  such  a  character  might,  indeed, 
insure  general  success,  it  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  making  any 
accurate  observations,  and  would  render  necessary  the  most  painful,  if 
not  insupportable,  privations.  And  on  the  whole  this  poor  fellow  was 
less  fortunate  than  I ;  for  in  the  year  1854  he  was  slain  on  that  very 
route  from  Yola  to  Kiikawa  which  I  myself  had  twice  passed  success- 
fully. He  was  a  native  of  Baghdad,  and  called  himself  Sherif  Ahmed 
el  Baghdadi. 

There  was  another  singular  personage,  a  native  of  Senn&r,  who  had 
been  a  clerk  in  the  Turkish  army,  but,  as  malicious  tongues  gave  out, 
had  been  too  fond  of  the  cash  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  absconded. 
He  afterwards  resided  some  years  in  Waday,  where  he  had  drilled  a 
handful  of  the  sultan's  slaves,  had  come  to  this  kingdom  to  try  his 
fortune,  and  was  now  about  to  be  sent  to  Waday  by  the  sheikh  of 
Bornu,  as  a  spy,  to  see  if  the  prince  of  that  country  had  still  any  design 
of  recommencing  hostilities.  From  all  persons  of  this  description  the 
traveller  may  learn  a  great  deal ;  and,  intriguing  fellows  as  they 
generally  are,  and  going  from  court  to  court  spreading  reports  every- 
where, prudence  requires  that  he  should  keep  on  tolerably  good  terms 
with  them. 
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Most  interesting  and  instructive  was  a  host  of  pilgrims  from  different 
parts  of  Masena  or  Melle,  partly  Fulbe,  partly  Songhay,  who  having 
heard  of  the  white  man,  and  of  his  anxiety  to  collect  information 
respecting  all  parts  of  the  continent,  came  repeatedly  to  me  to  con- 
tribute each  his  share.  I  used  to  regale  them  with  coffee,  while  they 
gave  me  ample  opportunities  of  comparing  and  testing  their  statements. 
The  most  interesting  and  best  informed  amongst  them,  were  Bu-Bakr, 
a  native  of  Hamdallahi,  the  capital  of  the  sheikh  (sekho)  Ahmedu  ben 
Ahmedu,  who,  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  had  long  resided 
in  Yeman,  and  was  now  returning  homeward  with  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge  ;-  and  another  cheerful  and  simple-hearted  old  man  from 
Sa  on  the  Isa  or  Niger,  between  Hamdallahi ^and  Timbuktu.  Indeed, 
as  the  report  of  Ahmed  bel  Mejub  about  Adamawa  had  confirmed 
me  in  my  determination  to  sacrifice  everything  in  order  to  visit  that 
country  as  soon  as  possible,  so  the  manifold  information  of  these 
peoole  with  respect  to  the  countries  on  the  middle  course  of  the  so- 
calHd  Niger  excited  in  me  a  most  ardent  desire  to  execute  the  design, 
previously  but  vaguely  entertained,  of  accomplishing  also  a  journey 
westward  to  Timbuktu. 

Among  my  Bornu  friends  f  at  this  time,  the  most  instructive  were 
Shitima  Makaremma  and  Amsakay.  The  former,  who  had  been  a 
courtier  under  the  old  dynasty,  and  who  had  saved  his  life  by  his 
intrigues,  was  a  very  intelligent  old  man,  but  an  acknowledged  rascal 
to  whom  unnatural  vices,  which  seem  in  general  entirely  unknown  in 
these  regions,  were  imputed.  Nevertheless  he  was  the  only  man  who 
was  master  of  all  the  history  of  the  old  dynasty ;  and  he  spoke  the 
Kanuri  language  with  such  exquisite  beauty  as  I  have  never  heard  from 
anybody  else.  He  had  two  very  handsome  daughters,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  marrying,  one  to  the  vizier  and  one  to  his  adversary,  'Abd 
e'  Rahman  ;  but  in  December  1853  he  was  executed,  together  with  the 
vizier,  but  on  totally  different  grounds,  as  having  long  forfeited  his  life. 
Quite  a  different  sort  of  man  was  Amsakay,  a  simple  Kanemma  chief, 
who  has  been  represented  in  one  of  my  sketches.  He  had  formerly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  expeditions  against  the  Budduma,  till 
those  enterprising  islanders  succeeded'  in  conciliating  him  by  the  gift 
of  one  of  their  handsome  daughters  for  a  wife,  when  he  became  half 
settled  amongst  them. 

I  had  also  some  interesting  pagan  instructors,  among  whom  I  will 
only  mention  Agid  Burku,  a  very  handsome  youth,  but  who  had 
undergone  the  horrible  process  of  castration.  The  abolition  of  this 
practice  in  the  Mohammedan  world  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of 
Christian  governments  and  missionaries,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
unnatural  and  desecrated  state  to  which  it  reduces  a  human  being, 
but  on  account  of  the  dreadful  character  of  the  operation  itself,  which, 
in  these  countries  at  least,  is  the  reason  why  scarcely  one  in  ten 
survives  it:  With  extreme  delight  Agid  Burku  dwelt  upon  the  uncon- 
strained nudity  in  which  his  countrymen  indulged,  and  with  great 
naivete  described  a  custom  of  the  Pagans,  which  is  identical  with  a 
custom  of  the  civilized  Europeans,  but  is  an  abomination  in  the  eyes 
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of  every  Mohammedan.  He  had  wandered  about  a  good  deal  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Bagirmi  and  Waday,  and  gave  me  the  first 
information  about  the  interesting  mountain-group  near  Kenga  Mataya. 

But  I  must  principally  dwell  upon  my  relations  to  the  vizier  el  Haj 
Beshir  ben  Ahmed  Tirab,  upon  whose  benevolent  disposition  the  whole 
success  of  the  mission  depended,  as  he  ruled  entirely  the  mind  of  the 
sheikh,  who  was  more  sparing  of  words,  and  less  intelligent.  Mohammed 
el  Beshir,  being  the  son  of  the  most  influential  man  in  B6rnu  after  the 
sheikh,  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  such  a  position  could  offer  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  which  was  by  nature  of  a  superior  cast. 
He  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  in  the  year  1843,  by  wav  °f  Ben- 
Ghdzi,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  both  of  showing  the  Arabs  near  the 
coast  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  are  superior  to 
the  beasts,  and  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than 
he  had  been  able  to  observe  in  his  own  country. 

Having  thus  learned  to  survey  the  world  collectively  from  a  new 
point  of  view,  and  with  an  increased  eagerness  after  everything  foreign 
and  marvellous,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  proving  his  talent,  his  father  being  slain  in  the  unfortunate 
battle  at  Kusuri,  and  Sheikh  'Om£r,  a  fugitive  in  his  native  country, 
having  much  need  of  a  faithful  counsellor  in  his  embarassed  situation. 
The  sheikh  was  beset  by  a  powerful  and  victorious  host,  encamping 
in  the  largest  of  the  towns  of  his  kingdom,  while  the  party  of  the  old 
dynasty  was  rising  again,  and  not  only  withdrawing  from  him  the  best 
forces  wherewith  to  face  the  enemy,  but  threatening  his  very  existence, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  brother  was  standing  in  fierce  rivalry  to  him  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  Sheikh  'Omar  was  successful,  the  host 
of  Waday  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  and,  abandoning  the  purpose  for 
which  they  had  come,  namely,  that  of  re-establishing  the  old  dynasty, 
commenced  a  difficult  retreat  of  many  hundred  miles  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season ;  the  partisans  of  the  old  dynasty  were  entirely 
crushed,  the  last  prince  of  that  family  slain,  the  residence  of  the  sultans 
levelled  to  the  ground,  and  even  the  remembrance  of  the  old  times  was 
almost  effaced.  There  remained  to  be  feared  only  his  brother  'Abd  e' 
Rahman.  cAbd  e'  Rahman  was  a  good  soldier,  but  a  man  of  a  very 
loose  and  violent  character.  When  a  youth  he  had  committed  all  sorts 
of  violence  and  injustice,  carrying  off  young  brides  by  force,  to  indulge 
his  passions :  he  was  besides  a  man  of  little  intelligence.  But  being 
but  a  few  months  younger  than  'Omar,  he  thought  himself  equally 
entitled  to  the  succession ;  and  if  once  admitted  into  a  high  position  in 
the  empire,  he  might  be  expected  to  abuse  his  influence  on  the  very 
first  opportunity. 

Sheikh  'Omar,  therefore,  could  not  but  choose  to  confide  rather  in  the 
intelligent  son  of  his  old  minister,  the  faithful  companion  in  the  field 
and  counsellor  of  his  father,  than  in  his  own  fierce  and  jealous 
brother ;  and  all  depended  upon  the  behaviour  of  Haj  Beshir,  and  upon 
the  discretion  with  which  he  should  occupy  and  maintain  his  place  as, 
first,  or  rather  only  minister  of  the  kingdom.  Assuredly  his  policy 
should  have  been  to  conciliate,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  greater 
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"kokanawa"  or  courtiers,  in  order  to  undermine  the  influence  of  'Abd 
e'  Rahman,  whom  it  might  be  wise  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance. 
But  in  this  respect  the  vizier  seems  to  have  made  great  mistakes,  his 
covetousness  blinding  him  to  his  principal  advantages  ;  for  covetous  he 
certainly  was — first,  from  the  love  of  possessing,  and  also  in  order  to 
indulge  his  luxurious  disposition,  for  he  was  certainly  rather  "kamuma," 
that  is  to  say,  extremely  fond  of  the  fair  sex,  and  had  a  harim  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred  female  slaves. 

In  assembling  this  immense  number  of  female  companions  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  leisure  hours,  he  adopted  a  scientific  principle  ;  in 
fact,  a  credulous  person  might  suppose  that  he  regarded  his  harim  only 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view ; — as  a  sort  of  ethnological  museum — 
doubtless  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  kind — which  he  had  brought 
together  in  order  to  impress  upon  his  memory  the  distinguishing  features 
of  each  tribe.  I  have  often  observed  that,  in  speaking  with  him  of  the 
different  tribes  of  Negroland,  he  was  at  times  struck  with  the  novelty  ot 
a  name,  lamenting  that  he  had  not  yet  had  a  specimen  of  that  tribe  in 
his  harim,  and  giving  orders  at  once  to  his  servants  to  endeavour  to 
procure  a  perfect  sample  of  the  missing  kind.  I  remember,  also,  that 
on  showing  to  him  one  day  an  illustrated  ethnological  work  in  which 
he  took  a  lively  interest,  and  coming  to  a  beautiful  picture  of  a 
Circassian  female,  he  told  me,  with  an  expression  of  undisguised 
satisfaction,  that  he  had  a  living  specimen  of  that  kind  ;  and  when, 
forgetting  the  laws  of  Mohammedan  etiquette,  I  was  so  indiscreet  as  to 
ask  him  whether  she  was  as  handsome  as  the  picture,  he  answered  only 
with  a  smile,  at  once  punishing  and  pardoning  my  indiscreet  question. 
I  must  also  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  and  variety 
of  the  women  who  shared  his  attention,  he  seemed  to  take  a  hearty 
interest  in  each  of  them :  at  least  I  remember  that  he  grieved  most 
sincerely  for  the  loss  of  one  who  died  in  the  winter  of  185 1.  Poor  Haj 
Beshir!  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  last  month  of  1853,  leaving 
seventy-three  sons  alive,  not  counting  the  daughters,  and  the  numbers 
of  children  which  may  be  supposed  to  die  in  such  an  establishment 
without  reaching  maturity. 

But  to  return  to  his  political  character.  I  said  that  he  neglected 
to  attach  to  himself  the  more  powerful  of  the  courtiers,  with  whose 
assistance  he  might  have  hoped  to  keep  the  rival  brother  of  Sheikh 
'Omar  at  some  distance ;  indeed,  he  even  alienated  them  by  occasional, 
and  sometimes  injudicious  use  of  his  almost  unlimited  power,  obliging 
them,  for  instance,  to  resign  to  him  a  handsome  female  slave  or  a  fine 
horse.  If  he  had  possessed  great  personal  courage  and  active  powers, 
he  might  have  mastered  circumstances  and  kept  his  post,  notwith- 
standing the  ill-will  of  all  around  him  ;  but  he  wanted  those  qualities, 
as  the  result  shows  :  and  yet,  well  aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
him,  he  was  always  on  his  guard,  having  sundry  loaded  pistols  and 
carbines  always  around  him,  upon  and  under  his  carpet.  Shortly 
before  I  arrived,  an  arrow  had  been  shot  at  him  in  the  evening,  while  he 
was  sitting  in  his  courtyard. 

I  have  peculiar  reason  to  thank  Providence  for  having  averted  the 
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storm  which  was  gathering  over  his  head  during  my  stay  in  B6rnu,  for 
my  intimacy  with  him  might  very  easily  have  involved  me  also  in  the 
calamities  which  befell  him.  However,  I  repeat  that  altogether  he  was 
a  most  excellent,  kind,  liberal,  and  just  man,  and  might  have  done  much 
good  to  the  country,  if  he  had  been  less  selfish  and  more  active.  He 
was  incapable,  indeed,  of  executing  by  himself  any  act  of  severity,  such 
as  in  the  unsettled  state  of  a  semi-barbarous  kingdom  may  at  times  be 
necessary ;  and,  being  conscious  of  his  own  mildness,  he  left  all  those 
matters  to  a  man  named  Lamino,  to  whom  I  gave  the  title  of  "  the 
shameless  left  hand  of  the  vizier,"  and  whom  I  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  mention. 

I  pressed  upon  the  vizier  the  necessity  of  defending  the  northern 
frontier  of  B6rnu  against  the  Tuarek  by  more  effectual  measures  than 
had  been  then  adopted,  and  thus  retrieving,  for  cultivation  and  the 
peaceable  abode  of  his  fellow-subjects,  the  fine  borders  of  the  kom&dugu, 
and  restoring  security  to  the  road  to  Fezzan.  Just  about  this  time  the 
Tuarek  had  made  another  expedition  into  the  border-districts  on  a  large 
scale,  so  that  Kashella  Belal,  the  first  of  the  war  chiefs,  was  obliged  to 
march  against  them;  and  the  road  to  Kan6,  which  I,  with  my  usual 
good  luck,  had  passed  unmolested,  had  become  so  unsafe  that  a 
numerous  caravan  was  plundered,  and  a  well-known  Arab  merchant, 
the  Sherif  el  Ghali,  killed. 

I  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  shamefully  neglected  state  of  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  which  contained  the  finest  pasture-grounds,  and 
might  yield  an  immense  quantity  of  rice  and  cotton.  He  entered  with 
spirit  into  all  my  proposals  ;  but  in  a  short  time  all  was  forgotten.  He 
listened  with  delight  to  what  little  historical  knowledge  I  had  of  these 
countries,  and  inquired  particularly  whether  K&nem  had  really  been  in 
former  times  a  mighty  kingdom,  or  whether  it  would  "be  worth  retaking. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  these  conversations  that  he  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  former  history  of  the  country,  and  that  the  historical 
records  of  Edris  Alaw6ma  came  to  light ;  but  he  would  not  allow  me  to 
take  them  into  my  hands,  and  I  could  only  read  over  his  shoulders. 
He  was  a  very  religious  man ;  and  though  he  admired  Europeans  very 
much  on  account  of  their  greater  accomplishmefits,  he  was  shocked  to 
think  that  they  drank  intoxicating  liquors.  However,  I  tried  to.console 
him  by  telling  him  that,  although  the  Europeans  were  also  very  partial 
to  the  fair  sex,  yet  they  did  not  indulge  in  this  luxury  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  he  did,  and  that  therefore  he  ought  to  allow  them  some  other 
little  pleasure. 

He  was  very  well  aware  of  the  misery  connected  with  the  slave- 
trade  ;  for  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  in  the  mountainous  region 
between  Fezzan  and  Ben-Ghazi  he  had  lost,  in  one  night,  forty  of  his 
slaves  by  the  extreme  cold,  and  he  swore  that  he  would  never  take 
slaves  for  sale,  if  he  were  to  travel  again.  But  it  was  more  difficult 
to  make  him  sensible  of  the  horrors  of  slave-hunting,  although,  when 
accompanying  him  on  the  expedition  to  Musgu,  1  and  Mr.  Overweg 
urged  this  subject  with  more  success,  as  the  further  progress  of  my 
narrative  will  show.     He  was  very  desirous  to  open  a  commerce  with 
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the  English,  although  he  looked  with  extreme  suspicion  upon  the  form 
o£ articles  in  which  the  treaty  was  proposed  to  be  drawn  up;  but  he 
wished  to  forbid  to  Christians  the  sale  of  two  things,  viz.  spirituous 
liquors  and  bibles.  He  did  not  object  to  bibles  being  brought  into  the 
country,  and  even  given  as  presents  ;  but  he  would  not  allow  of  their 
being  sold.  But  the  difficulties  which  I  had  to  contend  with  in  getting 
the  treaty  signed  will  be  made  more  conspicuous  as  my  narrative 
proceeds. 

The  most  pressing  matter  which  I  had  with  the  vizier  in  the  first 
instance,  after  my  arrival,  was  to  obtain  some  money,  in  order  to  settle, 
at  least  partly,  the  just  claims  of  the  late  Mr.  Richardson's  servants,  and 
to  clear  off  debts  which  reflected  little  credit  on  the  Government  which 
had  sent  us.  I  could  scarcely  expect  that  he  would  lend  me  the  money 
without  any  profit,  and  was  therefore  glad  to  obtain  it  at  the  rate  of 
1  000  cowries,  or  kungona  as  they  are  called  in  B6rnu,  for  a  dollar, 
to  be  paid  in  Fezzan  ;  and  I  lost  very  little  by  the  bargain,  as  the 
creditors,  well  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  I  was  in,  and  acknowledging 
my  desire  to  pay  them  off,  agreed  to  receive  for  every  dollar  of  the  sum 
which  they  claimed,  only  1,280  cowries,  while  in  the  market  the  dollar 
fetched  a  much  higher  price.  Indeed  it  was  most  grateful  to  my  feelings 
to  be  enabled,  on  the  13th  of  April,  to  distribute  among  the  eight  credi- 
tors 70,000  shells ;  and  it  was  the  more  agreeable,  as  the  more  arrogant 
among  them,  seeing  my  extreme  poverty,  had  assumed  a  tone  of  great 
insolence  towards  me,  which  I  found  it  difficult  to  support  in  silence. 
Being  now  relieved  a  little  in  circumstances,  I  immediately  rid  myself 
of  the  carpenter,  the  grandiloquent  Son  of  Jerusalem,  and  sent  him 
away.  He  died  on  the  road  before  reaching  Murzuk — a  fact  which  the 
natives  attributed  to  the  curse  which  I  had  given  him  for  having  stolen 
something  from  my  house. 

My  household  now  became  more  comfortable.  Already,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  late  in  the  evening,  I  had  removed  my  quarters  from  the  large 
empty  courtyard  in  the  eastern  town,  or  billa  gedibe,  to  a  small  clay 
house  in  the  western,  or  billa  futebe.  This  dwelling  consisted  of  several 
small  but  neatly  made^  rooms,  and  a  yard.  Afterwards  we  succeeded 
in' obtaining  in  addition  an  adjoining  yard,  which  was  very  spacious,  and 
included  several  thatched  huts ;  and  all  this  together  formed  "the  English 
house,"  which  the  sheikh  was  kind  enough  to  concede  to  the  English 
mission  as  long  as  anybody  should  be  left  there  to  take  care  of  it.  Its 
situation  was  very  favourable,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  on  page 
380,  being  situated  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  never- 
theless out  of  the  way  of  the  great  thoroughfares  ;  the  internal  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  next  page. 

I  immediately  took  possession  of  the  room  No.  8,  which,  although  very 
small,  was  altogether  the  best,  and  was  very  cool  during  the  hot  hours 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Vogel  too,  when  he  afterwards  arrived,  immediately 
fixed  upon  this  room.  There  was  a  most  splendid  korna-tree  in  the 
neighbouring  courtyard,  which  spread  its  shade  over  the  terrace  of  this 
room,  and  over  part  of  the  small  courtyard  in  front  of  it.  In  our  own 
yard  we  had  only  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  ch6dia  or  caoutchouc-tree 
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(in  the  first  yard,  No.  3),  which  was  afterwards  a  little  damaged  by 
Mr.  Overweg's  monkeys,  besides  two  very  small  kOrna-trees  in  the  great 
yard  around  the  huts  Nos.  16  and  17.     Having  thus  made  myself  as 

1.  Segifa,  or  "  soro  chfn- 
nabe,"  into  which  a  person 
coming  from  the  small  yard 
before  the  house  first  enters 
through  the  principal  gate. 
In  the  corner  there  is  a 
spacious  clay  bench,  " da- 
gal  i,"  raised  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  2.  Small  open 
courtyard,  with  a  very  fine 
chedia  or  caoutchouc-tree 
(3),  in  which  we  had 
generally  a  troop  of  mon- 
keys, while  at  the  bottom 
a  couple  of  squirrels 
(Sciurtts)  were  living  in 
a  hole.  4.  A  second  court- 
yard with  a  henhouse  (5). 
6.  Inner  segifa,  where,  in 
the  beginning,  the  servants 
loitered,  and  which  was 
afterwards  changed  into  a 
simple  dining-room.  Here 
generally  the  water-jars 
were  kept.  7.  Small  court- 
yard, with  water-jar.  8. 
Inner  room  where  I  used 
to  live,  and  afterwards,  Mr. 
Vogel.  9.  Inner  large  court- 
yard, where,  in  the  corner, 
the  kitchen  was  esta- 
blished. 10.  Room  with  a 
large  claybank,  where  Mr. 
Overweg  used  to  recline  in 
the  daytime.  11.  Bedroom 
of  Mr.  Overweg,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Sappers, 
Corporal  Church  and  Mac- 
guire.  12.  Small  back  court- 
yard. 13.  Storeroom.  14. 
Outer  enclosure  of  great 
court}Tard  in  the  beginning 
of  our  residence  in  Kiikawa. 
This  wall    we   afterwards 

pulled  down,  when  we  obtained  a  very  large  yard  for  our  horses  and  cattle.  We,  at 
times,  had  six  horses  and  five  or  six  cows.  15.  Very  large  well-built  conical  hut,  with 
clay  wall  and  thatched  roof.  In  the  interior  there  were  two  spacious  raised  claybanks 
of  the  kind  called  dagali "  and  "zinzin,"  and  in  the  background  a  raised  recess, 
separated  by  a  wall  two  feet  high,  for  luggage  or  corn.  This  hut  I  occupied  during 
my  last  stay  in  Kiikawa  after  my  return  Irom  Timbuktu,  when  I  built  in  front  of  it  a 
large  shed  with  that  sort  of  coarse  mats  called  siggedi.  16.  Hut  occupied  by  Ma&di, 
a  liberated  slave,  first  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Richardson,  afterwards  in  that  of  Mr. 
Overweg,  and  lastly,  Mr.  Vogel's  head  servant.  Having  been  wounded  in  the  service 
of  the  expedition,  a  small  pension  has  been  granted  to  him.  17.  Hut  occupied  by 
another  servant.  18.  Place  for  our  cattle.  19.  A  well.  The  sandy  soil,  as  I  have 
said,  obliged  us  to  change  the  place  of  our  well  very  often,  and  we  had  great  trouble  in 
this  respect.    20.  A  clayhouse  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  our  stay,  fell  to  ruins. 

comfortable  as  possible,  I  began  without  delay  to  dig  a  well  in  the  small 
court  before  the  house,  as  we  had  to  fetch  the  water  from  another 
well  at  some  distance,  which  was  much  used  by  the  people.  My 
attempt  caused  some  amusement  to  the  vizier,  who  soon  heard  of  it, 
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and  recognized  in  it  a  feature  of  the  European  character ;  for  digging  a 
well  is  no  small  undertaking  in  Kukawa,  although  water  is  to  be  found 
at  only  nine  fathoms  depth;  for  the  ground,  consisting  of  loose  sand 
under  an  upper  thin  layer  of  clay,  is  very  apt  to  fall  in,  while  the  slender 
boughs  with  which  the  shaft  is  upheld,  offer  but  little  resistance.  We 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  our  well,  not  only  in  constantly 
repairing  it,  but  in  the  course  of  our  stay  we  were  thrice  obliged  to 
change  the  spot  and  dig  a  new  well  altogether.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  set  an  example  to  the  natives  by  building  up  our  shaft  with 
bricks  ;  but  with  our  scanty  means,  or  rather  our  entire  want  of  means, 
we  could  scarcely  think  of  undertaking  such  a  costly  work.  At  a  later 
period  Mr.  Overweg  found  a  layer  of  shell  lime  in  a  spot  of  our  court- 
yard, and  got  our  house  neatly  whitewashed.  The  great  point  in  this 
place  is  to  protect  oneself  against  the  countless  swarms  of  fleas  which 
cover  the  ground,  the  best  preservative  being  considered  a  frequent 
besmearing  of  the  walls  and  the  floor  with  cowdung.  The  large  white 
ant  too  is  most  troublesome  ;  and  sugar  particularly  is  kept  with 
difficulty  from  its  voracious  attacks.  Our  rooms  swarmed  also  with 
bugs,  "  bermade,"  but  I  am  almost  afraid  that  we  ourselves  imported 
them  with  our  books.  The  bug,  -however,  in  Bornu  is  not  regarded  as 
that  nasty  insect  which  creates  so  much  loathing  in  civilized  countries  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  native  thinks  its  smell  aromatic. 

My  poor  K&tsena  nag,  the  present  of  the  extraordinary  governor  of 
that  place,  almost  against  my  expectation,  had  successfully  carried  me 
as  far  as  Kukawa,  but  at  that  point  it  was  quite  exhausted,  wanting  at 
least  some  months'  repose.  I  was,  therefore,  without  a  horse,  and  was 
obliged  at  first  to  walk  on  foot,  which  was  very  trying  in  the  deep  sand 
and  hot  weather.  I  had  once  entreated  the  vizier  to  lend  me  a  horse, 
but  Lamino  had  in  consequence  sent  me  such  a  miserable  animal  that  I 
declined  mounting  it.  The  sheikh  being  informed  afterwards  that  I  was 
bargaining  for  a  horse,  sent  me  one  as  a  present ;  it  was  tall  and  well- 
formed,  but  of  a  colour  which  I  did  not  like,  and  very  lean,  having  just 
come  from  the  country  where  it  had  got  no  corn,  so  that  it  was  unfit  for 
me,  as  I  wanted  a  strong  animal,  ready  to  undergo  a  great  deal  of 
fatigue.  I  was  already  preparing  for  my  journey  to  Adamawa,  and 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mallem  Katuri,  a  native  of  Y&koba,  or 
rather,  as  the  town  is  generally  called,  Garun  B&uchi,  and  an  excellent 
man,  who  had  accompanied  several  great  ghazzias  in  that  country,  and 
particularly  that  most  remarkable  one  of  Amba-Sambo,  the  governor  of 
Chamba,  as  far  as  the  Igbo  country,  at  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  I  hired 
him  and  bought  for  his  use  a  strong  good  travelling  horse.  I  bought 
also  a  tolerable  pony  for  my  servant,  Mohammed  ben  Sad,  so  that, 
having  now  three  horses  at  my  command,  I  entered  with  spirit  upon  my 
career  as  an  explorer  of  Negroland.  All  this  of  course  was  done  by 
contracting  a  few  little  debts. 

The  vizier,  who  was  well  aware  ^of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
attending  my  proposed  excursion  to  Adam&wa,  was  rather  inclined  to 
send  me  to  the  Musgu  country,  whither  it  was  intended  to  dispatch  an 
expedition,  under  the  command  of  Kashella  Belal ;  but  fortunately  for 
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mc,  and  perhaps,  also,  for  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  continent, 
the  design  was  frustrated  by  an  inroad  of  the  Tuarek,  which  demanded 
the  presence  of  this  officer,  the  most  warlike  of  the  empire.  This 
incursion  of  the  plundering  Kindin  was  made  by  a  considerable  body  of 
men ;  who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  surprise  some  town  on  the  frontier  of 
Bornu,  turned  their  march  towards  Kanem,  and  went  as  far  as  Bateli, 
where,  however,  they  met  with  but  little  success. 

Having  now  a  horse  whereon  to  mount,  I  rode  every  day,  either  into 
the  eastern  town  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  sheikh,  or  to  the  vizier,  or  roving 
around  the  whole  circuit  of  the  capital,  and  peeping  into  the  varied 
scenes  which  the  life  of  the  people  exhibited.  The  precincts  of  the 
town  with  its  suburbs  are  just  as  interesting  as  its  neighbourhood 
(especially  during  the  months  that  precede  the  rainy  season)  is  mono- 
tonous and  tiresome  in  the  extreme.  Certainly,  the  arrangement  of  the 
capital  contributes  a  great  deal  to  the  variety  of  the  picture  which  it 
forms,  laid  out  as  it  is  in  two  distinct  towns  each  surrounded  with  its 
wall,  the  one,  occupied  chiefly  by  the  rich  and  wealthy,  containing  very 
large  establishments,  while  the  other,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal 
thoroughfare,  which  traverses  the  town  from  west  to  east,  consists  of 
rather  crowded  dwellings,  with  narrow  winding  lanes.  These  two 
distinct  towns  are  separated  by  a  space  about  half  a  mile  broad,  itself 
thickly  inhabited  on  both  sides  of  a  wide  open  road  which  forms  the 
connection  between  them,  but  laid  out  less  regularly,  and  presenting  to 
the  eye  a  most  interesting  medley  of  large  clay  buildings  and  small 
thatched  huts,  of  massive  clay  walls  surrounding  immense  yards,  and 
light  fences  of  reeds  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  decay,  and  with 
a  variety  of  colour,  according  to  their  age,  from  the  brightest  yellow 
down  to  the  deepest  black.  All  around  these  two  towns  there  are  small 
villages  or  clusters  of  huts,  and  large  detached  farms  surrounded  with 
clay  walls,  low  enough  to  allow  a  glimpse  from  horseback  over  the 
thatched  huts  which  they  enclose. 

In  this  labyrinth  of  dwellings  a  man,  interested  in  the  many  forms 
which  human  life  presents,  may  rove  about  at  any  time  of  the  day  with 
the  certainty  of  finding  never-failing  amusement,  although  the  life  of  the 
Kanuri  people  passes  rather  monotonously  along,  with  the  exception  of 
some  occasional  feasting.  During  the  hot  hours,  indeed,  the  town  and 
its  precincts  become  torpid,  except  on  market-days,  when  the  market- 
place itself,  at  least,  and  the  road  leading  to  it  from  the  western  gate, 
are  most  animated  just  at  that  time.  For,  singular  as  it  is,  in  Kukawa, 
as  well  as  almost  all  over  this  part  of  Negroland,  the  great  markets  do 
not  begin  to  be  well  attended  till  the  heat  of  the  day  grows  intense ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  observe  what  a  difference  prevails  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  respects  between  these  countries  and  Yoruba,  where  almost  all  the 
markets  are  held  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

The  daily  little  markets,  or  durriya,  even  in  Kukawa,  are  held  in  the 
afternoon,  and  are  mpst  frequented  between  the  aser  (lasari)  and  the 
mughreb  (almagribu)  or  sunset.  The  most  important  of  these  durriyas 
is  that  held  inside  the  west  gate  of  the  billa  futebe ;  and  here  even 
camels,  horses,  and  oxen  are  sold  in  considerable  numbers  ;  but  they  are 
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much  inferior  to  the  large  fair,  or  great  market,  which  Is  held  every 
Monday  on  the  open  ground  beyond  the  two  villages  which  lie  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  western  gate.  Formerly  it  was  held  on  the  road  to 
Ng<5rnu,  before  the  southern  gate ;  but  it  has  been  removed  from  thence 
on  account  of  the  large  pond  of  water  formed  during  the  rainy  season  in 
the  hollow  close  to  this  gate. 

I  visited  the  great  fair,  "  kasuku  leteninbe,"  every  Monday  immediately 
after  my  arrival,  and  found  it  very  interesting,  as  it  calls  together  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  eastern  parts  of  B6rnu,  the  Shuwa  and  the  Koyam, 
with  their  corn  and  butter ;  the  former,  though  of  Arab  origin  and  still 
preserving  in  purity  his  ancient  character,  always  carrying  his  merchandise 
on  the  back  of  oxen,  the  women  mounted  upon  the  top  of  it,  while  the 
African  Koyam  employs  the  camel,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least  with 
a  decided  preference  ;*  the  Kanembu  with  their  butter  and  dried  fish, 
the  inhabitants  of  Makari  with  their  tobes  (the  kore  bern6):  even 
Budduma,  or  rather  Yedina  are  very  often  seen  in  the  market,  selling 
whips  made  from  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus,  or  sometimes  even 
hippopotamus  meat,  or  dried  fish,  and  attract  the  attention  of  the 
spectator  by  their  slender  figures,  their  small  handsome  features 
unimpaired  by  any  incisions,  the  men  generally  wearing  a  short  black 
skirt  and  a  small  straw  hat,  "suni  ngawa,"  their  neck  adorned  with 
several  strings  of  kungona,  or  shells,  while  the  women  are  profusely 
ornamented  with  strings  of  glass  beads,  and  wear  their  hair  in  a  very 
remarkable  way,  though  not  in  so  awkward  a  fashion  as  Mr.  Overweg 
afterwards  observed  in  the  island  Belarigo. 

On  reaching  the  market-place  from  the  town,  the  visitor  first  comes  to 
that  part  where  the  various  materials  for  constructing  the  light  dwellings 
of  the  country  are  sold,  such  as  mats,  of  three  different  kinds,  the  thickest, 
which  I  have  mentioned  above  as  lagara,  then  siggedi,  or  the  common 
coarse  mat  made  of  the  reed  called  kalkalti,  and  the  bushi,  made  of 
dum-leaves,  or  "ngille,"  for  lying  upon;  poles  and  stakes;  the  frame- 
work, "leggera,"  for  the  thatched  roofs  of  huts,  and  the  ridge-beam  or 
"  keskan  sumo  " ;  then  oxen  for  slaughter  "  fe  debateram,"  or  for  carrying 
burdens,  "knemu  lapteram  " ;  further  on,  long  rows  of  leathern  bags  filled 
with  corn,  ranging  far  along  on  the  south  side  of  the  market-place,  with 
either  "kevva,"  the  large  bags  for  the  camel,  a  pair  of  which  form  a 

Explanation  of  References  to  Engraving  on  page  380. — 1.  English  house,  of  which  a 
special  plan  is  given  on  page  377.  2.  Palace,  "  fato  maibe,"  of  the  sheikh,  in  the 
western  town  or  bi'lla  futebe,  with  the  mosque,  "  mashidi,"  at  the  corner.  3.  Minaret 
of  mosque.  4.  Square  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  with  a  most  beautiful  caoutchouc-tree, 
the  finest  in  Kiikawa.  5.  Dendal,  or  principal  street.  6.  Area  before  the  southern 
gate,  where  all  the  offal  and  dead  bodies  of  camels  and  cattle,  and  sometimes  even  of 
slaves,  are  thrown,  and  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  is  changed  into  a  large  and 
deep  pond.  7.  Palace  of  the  sheikh  in  the  eastern  town,  or  billa-gedibe.  8.  Palace  of 
the  vizier  el  Haj  Beshir.  9.  House  where  I  was  first  lodged  on  my  arrival,  afterwards 
occupied  by  Lami'no  the  vizier's  head  man.  10.  (The  house  west  from  this)  Palace 
belonging  to  Abu-Bakr,  the  sheikh's  eldest  and  favourite  son,  with  a  very  large 
caoutchouc-tree  in  front.  11.  House  belonging  to  Abba  Yusuf,  second  brother  of  the 
sheikh.  12.  House  occupied,  during  my  later  stay,  by  Lami'no.  13.  Hollows  from 
whence  the  clay  has  been  taken  for  building  material,  and  which,  during  the  rainy 
season,  are  changed  into  deep  pools  of  stagnant  water.     14.  Cemetery. 

*  This  custom,  I  think,  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  Koyam  migrated  from 
Kanem  into  Bornu.     They  are  expressly  called  u  ahel  el  bil." 
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regular  camel's  load,  or  the  large  "jerabu,"  which  is  thrown  across  the 
back  of  the  pack-oxen,  or  the  smaller  "f&llim,"  a  pair  of  which  constitute 
an  ox-load,  "  katkun  knemube."  These  long  rows  are  animated  not  only 
by  the  groups  of  the  sellers  and  buyers,  with  their  weatherworn  figures 
and  torn  dresses,  but  also  by  the  beasts  of  burden,  mostly  oxen,  which 
have  brought  the  loads  and  which  are  to  carry  back  their  masters  to 
their  distant  dwelling-places ;  then  follow  the  camels  for  sale,  often  as 
many  as  a  hundred  or  more,  and  numbers  of  horses,  but  generally  not 
first-rate  ones,  which  are  mostly  sold  in  private.  All  this  sale  of  horses, 
camels,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of  the  oxen,  passes  through  the  hands 
of  the  dilelma  or  broker,  who,  according  to  the  mode  of  announcement, 
takes  his  percentage  from  the  buyer  or  the  seller. 

The  middle  of  the  market  is  occupied  by  the  dealers  in  other  merchan- 
dise of  native  and  of  foreign  manufacture,  the  "  amagdi "  or  tob  from 
Uj6,  and  the  kore,  or  rebshi ;  the  farash,  or  "  fetke"ma,"  and  the 
"  sellama,"  the  people  dealing  in  cloths,  shirts,  turkedi,  beads  of  all 
sizes  and  colours,  leatherwork,  coloured  boxes  of  very  different  shape 
and  size,  very  neatly  and  elegantly  made  of  ox-hide.  There  are  also 
very  neat  little  boxes  made  of  the  kernel,  or  "  nage,"  of  the  fruit  of  the 
dum-tree.  Then  comes  the  place„  where  the  kOmbuli  disposes  of  his 
slaves. 

There  are  only  a  few  very  light  sheds  or  stalls  ("kaudi"),  erected 
here  and  there.  In  general,  besides  a  few  of  the  retail  dealers,  only  the 
dilelma,  or  broker,  has  a  stall,  which,  on  this  account,  is  called  dilellam  ; 
and,  no  shady  trees  being  found,  both  buyers  and  sellers  are  exposed 
to  the  whole  force  of  the  sun  during  the  very  hottest  hours  of  the  day, 
between  eleven  and  three  o'clock,  when  the  market  is  most  full  and 
busy,  and  the  crowd  is  often  so  dense  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  one's 
way  through  it :  for  the  place  not  being  regularly  laid  out,  nor  the 
thoroughfares  limited  by  rows  of  stalls,  each  dealer  squats  down  with 
his  merchandise  where  he  likes.  There  are  often  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  people  crowded  together  in  the  market ;  but  the  noise  is  not 
very  great,  the  Kanuri  people  being  more  sedate  and  less  vivacious  than 
the  Haus&wa,  and  not  vending  their  wares  with  loud  cries.  However, 
the  wanzam  or  barber,  going  about,  affords  an  usement  by  his  constant 
whistling,  "  kangadi."  In  general,  even  amusements  have  rather  a 
sullen  character  in  Bornu  ;  and  of  course,  in  a  place  of  business  like  the 
market,  very  little  is  done  for  amusement,  although  sometimes  a  serpent- 
tamer  ("  kadima  "),  or  a  story-teller  ("  kosgolima  "),  is  met  with.  Also 
the  luxuries  offered  to  the  people  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the 
varieties  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats  in  the  market-places  of  Hausa  ;  and 
"  kolche" "  (the  common  sweet  ground-nut),  "  gangala "  (the  bitter 
ground-nut),  boiled  beans  or  "  ngalo,"  and  a  few  dry  dates  from  the 
Tebu  country,  are  almost  the  only  things,  besides  water  and  a  little 
nasty  sour  milk,  offered  as  refreshment  to  the  exhausted  customer. 

The  fatigue  which  people  have  to  undergo  in  purchasing  their  week's 
necessaries  in  the  market  is  all  the  more  harassing,  as  there  is  not  at 
present  any  standard  money  for  buying  and  selling;  for  the  ancient 
standard  of  the  country,  viz.,  the  pound  of  copper,  has  long  since  fallen 
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into  disuse,  though  the  name,  "  rotl,"  still  remains.  The  "  gabaga,"  or 
cotton-strips,  which  then  became  usual,  have  lately  began  to  be  sup- 
planted by  the  cowries  or  "  kungona,"  which  have  been  introduced,  as  it 
seems,  rather  by  a  speculation  of  the  ruling  people,  than  by  a  natural 
want  of  the  inhabitants,  though  nobody  can  deny  that  they  are  very 
useful  for  buying  small  articles,  and  infinitely  more  convenient  than  cotton 
strips.  Eight  cowries  or  kungona  are  reckoned  equal  to  one  gabaga, 
and  four  gabaga,  or  two-and-thirty  kungona,  to  one  rotl.  Then,  for 
buying  larger  objects,  there  are  shirts  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  from  the 
"dora,"  the  coarsest  and  smallest  one,  quite  unfit  for  use,  and  worth  six 
rotls,  up  to  the  larger  ones,  worth  fifty  or  sixty  rotls.  But  while  this  is 
a  standard  value,  the  relation  of  the  rotl  and  the  Austrian  dollar,  which 
is  pretty  well  current  in  Bornu,  is  subject  to  extreme  fluctuation,  due, 
I  must  confess,  at  least  partly,  to  the  speculations  of  the  ruling  men, 
and  principally  to  that  of  my  friend  the  Haj  Beshir.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
defend  him  against  the  reproach  of  having  speculated  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  public ;  so  that  when  he  had  collected  a  great  amount 
of  kungona,  and  wished  to  give  it  currency,  the  dollar  would  suddenly 
fall  as  low  as  to  five-and-forty  or  fifty  rotls,  while  at  other  times  it 
would  fetch  as  much  as  one  hundred  rotls,  or  three  thousand  two 
hundred  shells  ;  that  is,  seven  hundred  shells  more  than  in  Kano.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  market  in  Kano  is,  that  there  is  one  standard 
coin,  which,  if  a  too  large  amount  of  dollars  be  not  on  a  sudden  set  in 
circulation,  will  always  preserve  the  same  value. 

But  to  return  to  the  market.  A  small  farmer  who  brings  his  corn  to 
the  Monday  market,  or  the  "kasuku  l6tenlnbe,"  in  Kukawa,  will  on  no 
account  take  his  payment  in  shells,  and  will  rarely  accept  of  a  dollar : 
the  person,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  buy  corn,  if  he  has  only  dollars, 
must  first  exchange  a  dollar  for  shells,  or  rather  buy  shells  ;  then  with 
the  shells  he  must  buy  a  "  kulgu,"  or  shirt;  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
bartering  he  may  thus  succeed  in  buying  the  corn,  be  it  some  kind  of 
argum,  wheat,  or  rice.  However,  these  two  latter  articles  are  not 
always  to  be  got,  while  more  frequently  they  are  only  in  small  quantities. 
The  rice  sold  in  Kukawa  is  wild  rice,  the  refuse  of  the  elephants,  and  of 
a  very  inferior  description. 

The  fatigue  to  be  undergone  in  the  market  is  such  that  I  have  very 
often  seen  my  servants  return  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  exhaustion. 
Most  of  the  articles  which  are  sold  at  the  great  Monday  fair  may  also 
be  found  in  the  small  afternoon  markets  or  durriya,  but  only  in  small 
quantity,  and  at  a  higher  price,  and  some  articles  will  be  sought  for 
there  in  vain.  But  while  there  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
market  of  Kukawa, "it  must  be  acknowled  that  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  cheaper  there  than  in  any  other  place  which  I  have  visited  in 
Central  Africa,  almost  half  as  cheap  again  as  in  Katsena  and  Sokoto, 
a  third  cheaper  than  in  Kan6,  and  about  a  fourth  cheaper  than  in 
Timbuktu.  About  the  cheapness  of  meat  and  corn  in  the  latter  place, 
which  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  struck  me  with  the  utmost 
surprise  when  I  first  reached  that  celebrated  town,  I  shall  speak  in  the 
proper  place.    But  I  must  remark  that  dukhn,  argum  moro,  or  millet 
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(PennisetuiH  lyftho'ideiifn),  is  in  greater  quantity,  and  therefore  cheaper, 
in  Kukawa  than  the  durra  or  sorghum,  "  ngaberi,"  just  as  it  is  in 
Timbuktu  and  Kan6,  while  in  Bagirmi  durra  is  much  cheaper.  The 
ngaberi  of  B6rnu,  however,  particularly  that  kind  of  it  which  is  called 
matiya,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  its  whiteness,  is  most  excellent ; 
and  the  "  senasin,"  a  kind  of  thin  pancake  prepared  from  this  grain,  is 
the  lightest  and  best  food  for  a  European  in  this  country. 

Of  course  the  price  of  corn  varies  greatly  according  to  the  season, 
the  lowest  rates  ruling  about  a  month  or  two  after  the  harvest,  when 
all  the  corn  in  the  country  has  been  thrashed,  and  the  highest  rates  just 
about  the  harvest  time.  In  general,  a  dollar  will  purchase  in  Kukawa 
three  ox-loads,  "  katkun  knemube,"  of  argum  ;  a  dollar  and  a  half  will 
buy  a  very  good  ox  of  about  six  hundred  pounds'  weight ;  two  dollars 
fetch  a  pack-ox  ("knemu"),  or  a  milch  cow  ("fe  madarabe  ") ;  one 
dollar,  two  good  sheep  ;  from  seventeen  to  twenty  rotls,  a  "  tendu  "  of 
butter,  containing  about  four  pounds'  weight.  For  wheat  and  rice  the 
general  rule  in  Negroland  is,  that  they  fetch  double  the  price  of  the 
native  corn.  Rice  might  seem  to  be  indigenous  in  Central  Africa,  grow- 
ing wild  everywhere,  as  well  in  Baghena,  in  Western  Africa,  as  in 
Kotoko  or  Bagirmi.  Wheat,  on  the  contrary,  was  evidently  introduced 
some  hundred  years  ago,  together  with  onions,  the  favourite  food  of  the 
Arab,  to  the  merits  of  which  the  native  African  is  insensible,  although 
it  is  a  most  wholesome  article  of  diet  in  this  climate,  as  I  shall  have 
repeatedly  occasion  to  state. 

Of  fruits  the  most  common  are — the  two  sorts  of  ground-nut,  "  k6lch6" 
and  "gangala,"  the  former  of  which  is  a  very  important  article  of  food, 
though  by  no  means  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Adamawa  ;  the  "  bito,"  the  fruit  of  the  hajilij  or  Balci7iites  /Egyptiaca 
(which  is  so  much  valued  by  the  Kanuri  that,  according  to  a  common 
proverb,  a  bito-tree  and  a  milch-cow  are  just  the  same, — "  Keska  bitowa 
fewa  madarabe  kal  ") ;  a  kind  of  Phy salts,  the  native  name  of  which  I 
have  forgotten  ;  the  birgim,  or  the  African  plum,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
further  on  ;  the  korna,  or  the  fruit  of  the  Rhamnus  lotus ;  and  the  fruit 
of  the  dum-palm,  "kirzim"  or  Cudfera  Theba'ica. 

Of  vegetables,  the  most  common  in  the  market  are — beans  of  various 
descriptions,  which  likewise  form  a  very  important  article  of  food  in 
many  districts,  certainly  as  much  as  the  third  of  the  whole  consumption ; 
onions,  consumed  in  great  quantity  by  the  Arabs,  but  not  by  the  natives, 
who  prefer  to  season  their  food  with  the  young  leaves  of  the  monkey- 
bread-tree,  "kalu  kuka,"  or  the  "karas,"  or  with  a  sauce  made  from 
dried  fish.  There  are  no  sweet  potatoes  and  no  yams  in  this  part  of 
Bornu,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  food  of  the  natives  is  less 
varied  than  in  Hausa,  Kebbi,  or  Yoruba.  Yams  are  brought  to  this 
country  as  rarities,  and  are  given  as  presents  to  influential  persons. 

Camels  sell  at  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars.  When  there  is  no 
caravan  in  preparation,  a  very  tolerable  beast  may  be  about  for  the 
former  price  ;  but  when  a  caravan  is  about  to  start,  the  best  will  fetch 
as  much  as  twenty  dollars — very  rarely  more  ;  and  a  good  camel  may 
always  be  had  for  about  fifteen  dollars.     Some  camels  may  be  bought 
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for  four  or  five  dollars  each,  but  cannot  be  relied  on.  Very  strong 
travelling  horses  for  servants  were  during  my  first  visit  purchasable  for 
from  six  to  eight  dollars,  while  an  excellent  horse  would  not  fetch  more 
than  thirty  dollars  ;  but  in  the  year  1854  the  price  had  risen  considerably, 
in  consequence  of  the  exportation  of  horses,  which  had  formerly  been 
forbidden,  having  been  permitted,  and  great  numbers  having  been  ex- 
ported to  the  west — chiefly  to  Muniyo,  Katsena,  and  Maradi.  A  first- 
rate  horse  of  foreign  race,  however,  is  much  dearer,  and  will  sometimes 
fetch  as  much  as  three  hundred  dollars.  I  shall  have  another  opportunity 
of  speaking  of  the  horses  of  B<5rnu,  which  is  rather  an  interesting  and 
important  subject,  as  the  breed  is  excellent,  and,  besides  being  very 
handsome  and  of  good  height,  they  bear  fatigue  marvellously — a  fact 
of  which  one  of  my  own  horses  gave  the  best  proof,  having  carried  me 
during  three  years  of  almost  incessant  fatigue  on  my  expedition  to 
Kanem,  to  the  Musgu  country,  to  Bagirmi,  to  Timbuktu,  and  back  to 
Kano,  where  my  poor  dear  companion  died  in  December  1854 :  and  let 
it  be  taken  into  consideration  that,  though  I  myself  am  not  very  heavy, 
I  constantly  carried  with  me  a  double-barrelled  gun,  one  or  two  pairs 
of  pistols,  a  quantity  of  powder  and  shot,  several  instruments,  my 
journals,  and  generally  even  my  coffee-pot  and  some  little  provision. 

But  to  return  to  the  picture  of  life  which  the  town  of  Kukawa 
presents.  With  the  exception  of  Mondays,  when  just  during  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day  there  is  much  crowd  and  bustle  in  the  market-place, 
it  is  very  dull  from  about  noon  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
even  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  those  scenes  of  industry,  which  in  the 
varied  panorama  of  Kan6  meet  the  eye,  are  here  sought  for  in  vain.  • 
Instead  of  those  numerous  dyeing-yards  or  marine  full  of  life  and 
bustle,  though  certainly  also  productive  of  much  filth  and  foul  odours, 
which  spread  over  the  town  of  Kan<5,  there  is  only  a  single,  and  a  very 
poor  marina  in  Kukawa  ;  no  beating  of  tobes  is  heard,  nor  the  sound  of 
any  other  handicraft. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  character  between  these  two  towns  ; 
and,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  Bornu  people  are  by  temperament  far 
more  phlegmatic  than  those  of  Kan6.  The  women  in  general  are  much 
more  ugly,  with  square  short  figures,  large  heads,  and  broad  noses, 
with  immense  nostrils,  disfigured  still  more  by  the  enormity  of  a  red 
bead  or  coral  worn  in  the  nostril.  Nevertheless  they  are  certainly  quite 
as  coquettish,  and,  as  far  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  at  least  as 
wanton  also,  as  the  more  cheerful  and  sprightly  H&usa  women.  I  have 
never  seen  a  H&usa  woman  strolling  about  the  streets  with  her  gown 
trailing  after  her  on  the  ground,  the  fashion  of  the  women  of  Kukawa, 
and  wearing  on  her  shoulders  some  Manchester  print  of  a  showy 
pattern,  keeping  the  ends  of  it  in  her  hands,  while  she  throws  her  arms 
about  in  a  coquettish  manner.  In  a  word,  their  dress,  as  well  as  their 
demeanour,  is  far  more  decent  and  agreeable.  The  best  part  in  the 
dress  or  ornaments  of  the  Bornu  women  is  the  silver  ornament  (the 
M  fallafalle  kelabe  ")  which  they  wear  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
which  in  taller  figures,  when  the  hair  is  plaited  in  the  form  of  a  helmet, 
is  very  becoming ;  but  it  is  not  every  woman  who  can  afford  such  an 
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ornament,   and   many  a  one   sacrifices   her  better   interests   for  this 
decoration. 

The  most  animated  quarter  of  the  two  towns  is  the  great  thoroughfare 
which,  proceeding  by  the  southern  side  of  the  palace  in  the  western 
town,  traverses  it  from  west  to  east,  and  leads  straight  to  the  sheikh's 
residence  in  the  eastern  town.  This  is  the  "  d£ndal"  or  promenade,  a 
locality  which  has  its  imitation,  on  a  less  or  greater  scale,  in  every  town 
of  the  country.  This  road,  during  the  whole  day,  is  crowded  by 
numbers  of  people  on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  free  men  and  slaves, 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  every  one  in  his  best  attire,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  sheikh  or  his  vizier,  to  deliver  an  errand,  or  to  sue  for 
justice  or  employment,  or  a  present.  I  myself  very  often  went  along 
this  well-trodden  path — this  highroad  of  ambition ;  but  I  generally  went 
at  an  unusual  hour,  either  at  sunrise  in  the  morning,  or  while  the  heat 
of  the  mid-day,  not  yet  abated,  detained  the  people  in  their  cool  haunts, 
or  late  at  night,  when  the  people  were  already  retiring  to  rest  or,  sitting 
before  their  houses,  beguiling  their  leisure  hours  with  amusing  tales  or 
with  petty  scandal.  At  such  hours  I  was  sure  to  find  the  vizier  or  the 
sheikh  alone  ;  but  sometimes  they  wished  me  also  to  visit  and  sit  with 
them,  when  they  were  accessible  to  all  the  people  ;  and  on  these  occa- 
sions the  vizier  took  pride  and  delight  in  conversing  with  me  about 
matters  of  science,  such  as  the  motion  of  the  earth,  or  the  planetary 
system,  or  subjects  of  that  kind. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

•       THE  TSAD. 

My  stay  in  the  town  was  agreeably  interrupted  by  an  excursion  to 
Ng6rnu  and  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

Thursday,  April  24:— Sheikh  'Omar,  with  his  whole  court,  left 
Kukawa  in  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  April,  in  order  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  in  Ng6rnu,  where  he  had  a  tolerably  good  house ;  and,  having  been 
invited  by  the  vizier  to  go  there,  I  also  followed  on  the  morning  of  the 
next  day.  This  road  to  Ng<5rnu,  is  strongly  marked  with  that  sameness 
and  monotony  which  characterize  the  neighbourhood  of  Kukawa.  At 
first  nothing  is  seen  but  the  melancholy  "kawo,"  Aschpias  procera  or 
gigantea;  then  "ngille,"  low  bushes  of  Cucifera,  appear,  and  gradually 
trees  begin  to  enliven  the  landscape,  first  scattered  here  and  there, 
further  on  forming  a  sort  of  underwood.  The  path  is  broad  and  well- 
trodden,  but  consists  mostly  of  deep  sandy  soil.  There  are  no  villages 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  but  a  good  many  at  a  little  distance.  In  the 
rainy  season  some  very  large  ponds  are  formed  by  its  side.  Two  miles 
and  a  half  before  the  traveller  reaches  Ngornu-the  trees  cease  again, 
being  only  seen  in  detached  clusters  at  a  great  distance,  marking  the 
sites  of  villages,   while  near  the  road  they  give  way  to  an  immense 
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fertile  plain,  where  beans  are  cultivated,  besides  grain.  However,  this 
also  is  covered  at  this  season  of  the  year  with  the  tiresome  and  endless 
Asclepias.  Among  the  sites  of  former  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road  is  that  of  New  Birni,  which  was  built  by  the  Sultan  Mohammed, 
when  residing  in  Berberuwa,  about  the  year  1820,  and  destroyed  by 
Haj  Beshir  in  the  year  f847,  and  does  not  now  contain  a  living  soul. 
Further  on  is  a  group  of  kitchen-gardens  belonging  to  some  grandees, 
and  adorned  with  two  or  three  most  splendid  tamarind-trees,  which  in 
this  monotonous  landscape  have  a  peculiar  charm. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  entered  Ngomu,  the 
town  of  "the  blessing."  The  heat  being  then  very  great,  scarcely  any- 
body was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets;  but  the  houses,  or  rather  yards,, 
were  full  of  people,  tents  having  been  pitched  to  accommodate  so  many 
visitors,  while  fine  horses  looked  forth  everywhere  over  the  low  fences, 
saluting  us  as  we  passed  by.  Scarcely  a  single  clay  house  was  to  be 
seen,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  the  sheikh,  which  lies  at  the 
end  of  the  dendal ;  but  nevertheless  the  town  made  the  impression  of 
comfort  and  ease,  and  every  yard  was  neatly  fenced  with  new  "  s*iggedi " 
mats,  and  well  shaded  by  kOrna-trees,  while  the  huts  were  large  and 
spacious. 

Having  in  vain  presented  myself  at  the  house  of  the  vizier,  where  the 
people  were  all  asleep,  and  wandered  about  the  town  for  a  good  while, 
I  at  length  took  up  my  quarters  provisionally  with  some  Arabs,  till  the 
cool  of  the  afternoon  aroused  the  courtiers  from  their  long  midday 
slumber,  which  they  certainly  may  have  needed,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
been  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  even  after  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  Haj  Beshir,  I  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  quarters,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  pitch  my  tent  in  a  courtyard. 

Being  tired  of  the  crowd  in  the  town,  I  mounted  on  horseback  early 
next  morning  in  order  to  refresh  myself  with  a  sight  of  the  lake,  which 
I  supposed  to  be  at  no  great  distance,  and  indulged  beforehand  in 
anticipations  of  the  delightful  view  which  I  fondly  imagined  was  soon 
to  greet  my  eye.  We  met  a  good  many  people  and  slaves  going  out  to 
cut  grass  for  the  horses  ;  and  leaving  them  to  their  work  we  kept  on 
towards  the  rising  sun.  But  no  lake  was  to  be  seen,  and  an  endless 
grassy  plain  without  a  single  tree  extended  to  the  furthest  horizon.  At 
length,  after  the  grass  had  increased  continually  in  freshness  and  luxu- 
riance, we  reached  a  shallow  swamp,  the  very  indented  border  of  which, 
sometimes  bending  in,  at  others  bending  out,  greatly  obstructed  our 
progress.  Having  struggled  for  a  length  of  time  to  get  rid  of  this 
swamp,  and  straining  my  eyes  in  vain  to  discover  ftie  glimmering  of  an 
open  water  in  the  distance,  I  at  length  retraced  my  steps,  consoling 
myself  with  the  thought  that  I  had  seen  at  least  some  slight  indication 
of  the  presence  of  the  watery  element,  and  which  seemed  indeed  to  be 
the  only  thing  which  was  at  present  to  be  seen  here. 

How  different  was  this  appearance  of  the  country  from  that  which  it 
exhibited  in  the  winter  from  1854  to  1855,  when  more  than  half  of  the 
town  of  Ngornu  was  destroyed  by  the  water,  and  a  deep  open  sea  was' 
formed  to  the  south  of  this  place,  in  which  the  fertile  plain  as  far  as  the' 
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village  of  Kukiya  lay  buried.  This  great  change  seems  to  have  happened 
in  consequence  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  ground,  which  consisted  of 
limestone,  having  given  way  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  whole  shore 
on  this  side  having  sunk  several  feet ;  but  even  without  such  a  remark- 
able accident,  the  character  of  the  Tsad  is  evidently  that  of  an  immense 
lagoon,  changing  its  border  every  month,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being 
mapped  with  accuracy.  Indeed,  when  I  saw  to-day  the  nature  of  these 
swampy  lowlands  surrounding  the  lake,  or  rather  lagoon,  I  immediately 
became  aware  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  survey  its  shores, 
even  if  the  state  of  the  countries  around  should  allow  us  to  enter  upon 
such  an  undertaking.  The  only  thing  possible  would  be  on  one  side  to 
fix  the  furthest  limits  reached  at  times  by  the  inundation  of  the  lagoon, 
and  on  the  other  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  navigable  waters. 

Having  returned  to  the  town,  I  related  to  the  vizier  my  unsuccessful 
excursion  in  search  of  the  Tsad,  and  he  obligingly  promised  to  send 
some  horsemen  to  conduct  me  along  the  shore  as  far  as  Kawa,  whence 
I  should  return  to  the  capital. 

Saturday,  April  26. — The  sheikh,  with  his  court,  having  left  Ngornu 
before  the  dawn  of  day,  on  his  return  to  Kukawa,  I  sent  back  my  camel, 
with  my  two  men  also,  by  the  direct  road ;  and  then  having  waited 
awhile  in  vain  for  the  promised  escort,  I  went  myself  with  Bu-Sad,  to 
look  after  it,  b.ut  succeeded  only  in  obtaining  two  horsemen,  one  of 
whom  was  the  Kashella  Kotoko,  an  amiable,  quiet  Kanemma  chief,  who 
ever  afterwards  remained  my  friend,  and  the  other  a  horseguard  of  the 
sheikh's,  of  the  name  of  Sale.  With  these  companions  we  set  out  on 
our  excursion,  going  north-east :  for  due  east  from  the  town,  as  I  now 
learned,  the  lagoon  was  at  present  at  more  than  ten  miles'  distance. 
The  fine  grassy  plain  seemed  to  extend  to  a  boundless  distance,  uninter- 
rupted by  a  single  tree,  or  even  a  shrub  ;  not  a  liivng  creature  was  to 
be  seen,  and  the  sun  began  already  to  throw  a  fiery  veil  over  all  around, 
making  the  vicinity  of  the  cooling  element  desirable.  After  a  little  more 
than  half  an  hour's  ride  we  reached  swampy  ground,  and  began  to  make 
our  way  through  the  water,  often  up  to  our  knees  on  horseback.  We 
thus  came  to  the  margin  of  a  fine  open  sheet  of  water,  encompassed 
with  papyrus  and  tall  reed,  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  of  two 
different  kinds,  one  called  "  mele,"  and  the  other  "  bore,"  or  "  bole."  The 
mele  has  a  white  tender  core,  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  but  to  me 
seemed  insipid  ;  the  b6re  has  a  head  like  the  common  bulrush,  and  its 
stalk  is  triangular.  The  thicket  was  interwoven  by  a  climbing  plant 
with  yellow  flowers,  called  "  borbuje  "  by  the  natives,  while  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  was  a  Abating  plant  called,  very  facetiously,  by  the  natives, 
"  fanna-billa-bago "  (the  homeless  fanna).  This  creek  was  called 
"  Ngiruwa." 

Then  turning  a  little  more  to  the  north,  and  passing  still  through  deep 
water  full  of  grass,  and  most  fatiguing  for  the  horses,  while  it  seemed 
most  delightful  to  me,  after  my  dry  and  dreary  journey  through  this 
continent,  we  reached  another  creek,  called  "Dimbeber."  Here  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  see  two  small  boats,  or  "makara,"  of  the  Budduma, 
as  they  are  called  by  the  Kanuri,  or  Yedina,  as  they  call  themselves,  the 
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famous  pirates  of  the  Tsad.  They  were  small  flat  boats,  made  of  the 
light  and  narrow  wood  of  the  "  fogo,"  about  twelve  feet  long,  and 
managed  by  two  men  each ;  as  soon  as  the  men  saw  us,  they  pushed 
their  boats  off  from  the  shore.  They  were  evidently  in  search  of  human 
prey ;  and  as  we  had  seen  people  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  who 
had  come  here  to  cut  reeds  to  thatch  their  huts  anew  for  the  rainy 
season,  we  went  first  to  inform  them  of  the  presence  of  these  constant 
enemies  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  fertile  banks  of  the  lagoon,  that  they 
might  be  on  their  guard ;  for  they  could  not  see  them,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  tall  reeds  with  which  the  banks  and  the  neighbouring  land 
was  overgrown. 

We  then  continued  our  watery  march.  The  sun  was  by  this  time 
very  powerful ;  but  a  very  gentle  cooling  breeze  came  over  the  lagoon, 
and  made  the  heat  supportable.  We  had  water  enough  to  quench  our 
thirst — indeed  more  than  we  really  wanted  ;  for  we  might  have  often 
drunk  with  our  mouth,  by  stooping  down  a  little,  on  horseback,  so 
deeply  were  we  immersed.  But  the  water  was  exceeding  warm,  and 
full  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  perfectly  fresh,  as  fresh  as  water  "can  be. 
It  seems  to  have  been  merely  from  prejudice  that  people  in  Europe 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Central  African  basin  must  either 
have  an  outlet,  or  must  be  salt.  For  I  can  positively  assert  that  it  has 
no  outlet,  and  that  its  water  is  perfectly  fresh.  Indeed  I  do  not  see 
from  whence  saltness  of  the  water  should  arise  in  a  district  in  which 
there  is  no  salt  at  all,  and  in  which  the  herbage  is  so  destitute  of  this 
element,  that  the  milk  of  the  cows  and  sheep  fed  on  it  is  rather  insipid, 
and  somewhat  unwholesome.  Certainly,  in  the  holes  around  the 
lagoon,  where  the  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  natron,  and  which 
are  only  for  a  short  time  of  the  year  in  connection  with  the  lake,  the 
water,  when  in  small  quantity,  must  savour  of  the  peculiar  quality  of 
the  soil ;  but  when  these  holes  are  full,  the  water  in  them  likewise  is 
fresh. 

While  we  rode  along  these  marshy,  luxuriant  plains,  large  herds  of 
"kekira  '  started  up,  bounding  over  the  rushes,  and  sometimes  swimming, 
at  others  running,  soon  disappeared  in  the  distance.  This  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  antelope,  which  I  have  nowhere  seen  but  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  lake.  In  colour  and  size  it  resembles  the  roe,  and  has 
a  white  belly.  The  kelara  is  by  no  means  slender,  but  rather  bulky, 
and  extremely  fat ;  this,  however,  may  not  be  a  specific  character,  but 
merely  the  consequence  of  the  rich  food  which  it  enjoys  here.  It  may 
be  identical  with,  or  te  a  variety  of  the  Antilope  Arabica,  and  the 
Arabs,  and  those  of  the  natives  who  understand*  a  little  Arabic,  call 
both  by  the  same  name,  "  el  ariyel." 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  reached  about  noon  another  creek,  which 
is  used  occasionally  by  the  Budduma  as  a  harbour,  and  is  called 
"Ngulbea."  We,  however,  found  it  empty,  and  only  inhabited  by 
ngurutus,  or  river-horses,  which,  indeed,  live  here  in  great  numbers, 
snorting  about  in  every  direction,  and  by  two  species  of  crocodiles.  In 
this  quarter  there  are  no  elephants,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  they 
have  no  place  of  retreat  during  the  night ;  for  this  immense  animal  (at 
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least  in  Africa)  appears  to  be  very  sensible  of  the  convenience  of  a 
soft  couch  in  the  sand,  and  of  the  inconvenience  of  mosquitoes  too ; 
wherefore  it  prefers  to  lie  down  on  a  spot  a  little  elevated  above  the 
swampy  ground,  whither  it  resorts  for  its  daily  food.  On  the  banks  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Tsad,  on  the  contrary,  where  a  range  of  low 
sandhills  and  wood  encompasses  the  lagoon,  we  shall  meet  with 
immense  herds  of  this  animal. 

Ngiilbea  was  the  easternmost  point  of  our  excursion ;  and  turning 
here  a  little  west  from  north,  we  continued  our  march  over  drier 
pasture-grounds,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inundation,  and,  after 
about  three  miles,  reached  the  deeply  indented  and  well-protected 
creek  called  "  Ngomaren."  Here  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  sight  of  eleven  boats  of  the  Yedina.  Large,  indeed,  they  were 
considering  the  shipbuilding  of  these  islanders  ;  but  otherwise  they 
looked  very  small  and  awkward,  and,  resting  quite  flat  on  the  water, 
strikingly  reminded  me  of  theatrical  exhibitions  in  which  boats  are 
introduced  on  the  stage.  They  were  not  more  than  about  twenty  feet 
long,*  but  seemed  tolerably  broad  ;  and  one  of  them  contained  as  many 
as  eleven  people,  besides  a  good  quantity  of  natron  and  other  things. 
They  had  a  very  low  waist,  but  rather  a  high  and  pointed  prow.  They 
are  made  of  the  narrow  boards  of  the  fogo-tree,  which  are  fastened 
together  with  ropes  from  the  dum-palm,  the  holes  being  stopped  with 
bast. 

The  Kanembu  inhabitants  of  many  neighbouring  villages  carry  on 
trade  with  the  islanders  almost  uninterruptedly,  while  elsewhere  the 
latter  are  treated  as  most  deadly  enemies.  Two  parties  of  Kanembu 
happened  to  be  here  with  argum  or  millet,  which  they  exchange  for  the 
natron.  They  were  rather  frightened  when  they  saw  us,  the  Budduma 
being  generally  regarded  as  enemies ;  but  the  sheikh  and  his  counsellors 
are  well  aware  of  this  intercourse,  and,  wanting  either  the  spirit  or  the 
power  to  reduce  those  islanders  to  subjection,  they  must  allow  their 
own  subjects,  whom  they  fail  to  protect  against  the  continual  inroads 
of  the  Budduma,  to  deal  with  the  latter  at  their  own  discretion.  It  was 
my  earnest  wish  to  go  on  board  one  of  the  boats,  and  to  examine  their 
make  attentively ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Kashella  Kotoko,  who 
was  well  known  to  the  Budduma,  I  should  perhaps  have  succeeded,  if 
Bu-Sad,  my  Mohammedan  companion,  had  not  behaved  like  a  madman : 
indeed  I  could  scarcely  restrain  him  from  firing  at  these  people,  who 
had  done  us  no  harm.  This  was  certainly  a  mere  outbreak  of  fanaticism. 
When  the  people  in  the  boats  saw  my  servant's  excited  behaviour,  they 
left  the  shore,  though  numerous  enough  to  overpower  us  ;  and  we  then 
rode  on  to  another  creek  called  Mellela,  whence  we  turned  westwards 
and  in  about  an  hour,  partly  through  water,  partly  over  a  grassy  plain, 
reached  Maduwari. 

Maduwari,  at  that  time,  was  an  empty  sound  for  me — a  name 
without  a  meaning,  just  like   the  names  of"  so  many  other  places  at 

*  This  certainly  did  not  belong  to  the  largest  craft  of  the  islanders ;  for 
one  of  the  boats  which  accompanied  Mr.  Overweg  afterwards  on  his  voyage 
on  the  lake  was  almost  fifty  feet  long,  and  six  and  a  half  wide. 
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which  I  had  touched  on  my  wanderings  ;  but  it  was  a  name  about  to 
become  important  in  the  history  of  the  expedition,  to  which  many  a 
serious  remembrance  was  to  be  attached.  Maduw&ri  was  to  contain 
another  white  man's  grave,  and  thus  to  rank  with  Ngurutuwa. 

When  I  first  entered  the  place  from  the  side  of  the  lake,  it  made  a 
very  agreeable  impression  upon  me,  as  it  showed  evident  signs  of  ease 
and  comfort,  and,  instead  of  being  closely  packed  together,  as  most  of 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Kanuri  are,  it  lay  dispersed  in  eleven  or 
twelve  separate  clusters  of  huts,  shaded  by  a  rich  profusion  of  k6rna 
and  bito-trees.  I  was  conducted  by  my  companion,  Kashella  Kotoko, 
to  the  house  of  Fugo  eAli.  It  was  the  house  wherein  Mr.  Overweg,  a 
year  and  a  half  later,  was  to  expire  ;  while  Fugo  'Ali  himself,  the  man 
who  first  contracted  friendship  with  me,  then  conducted  my  companion 
on  his  interesting  navigation  round  the  islands  of  the  lake,  and  who 
frequented  our  house,  was  destined-  to  fall  a  sacrifice  in  the  revolution 
of  1854.  How  different  was  my  reception  then,  when  I  first  went  to 
his  house  on  this  my  first  excursion  to  the  lake,  and  when  I  revisited 
it  with  Mr.  Vogel  in  the  beginning  of  1855,  when  Fugo  'Ali's  widow  was 
sobbing  at  my  side,  lamenting  the  ravages  of  time,  the  death  of  my 
companion,  and  that  of  her  own  husband  ! 

The  village  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  took  a  long  walk  through  it 
before  I  sat  down  to  rest ;  and  after  being  treated  most  sumptuously 
with  fowls  and  a  roasted  sheep,  I  passed  the  evening  very  agreeably  in 
conversation  with  my  black  friends.  The  inhabitants  of  all  these 
villages  are  Kanembu,*  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Sugurti,  who  in 
former  times  were  settled  in  Kanem,  till  by  the  wholesale  devastation  of 
that  country  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  and  seek  a 
retreat  in  these  regions.  Here  they  have  adopted  the  general  dress  of 
the  Kanuri ;  and  only  very  few  of  them  may  at  present  be  seen 
exhibiting  their  original  native  costume,  the  greatest  ornament  of  which 
is  the  headdress,  while  the  body  itself,  with  the  exception  of  a  tight 
leathern  apron,  or  "  funo,"  is  left  naked.  This  is  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity of  costume,  which  seems  to  prevail  among  almost  all  barbarous 
tribes.  The  original  headdress  of  the  Sugurti,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
head  men  of  the  tribe,  consists  of  four  different  articles:  first,  the 
"  joka,"  or  cap,  rather  stiff,  and  widening  at  the  top,  wh«re  the  second 
article,  the  "  ariyabu"  (aliyafu),  is  tied  round  it;  from  the  midst  of  the 
folds  of  the  ariyabu,  just  over  the  front  of  the  head,  the  "mullefu" 
stands  forth,  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  stiffened,  as  it  seems,  by  a  piece  of 
leather  from  behind ;  and  all  round  the  crown  of  the  head  a  bristling 
crown  of  reeds  rises  with  barbaric  majesty  to  a  height  of  about  eight 
inches.  Round  his  neck  he  wears  a  tight  string  of  white  beads  or 
"  kululu,"  and  hanging  down  upon  the  breast,  several  small  leather 
pockets,  containing  written  charms  or  laya,  while  his  right  arm  is  orna- 
mented with  three  rings,  one  on  the  upper  arm,  called  "wiwi  or  bibi," 
one  made  of  ivory,  and  called  "  chila,"  above  the  elbow,  and  another, 
called  "  kullo,"  just  above  the  wrist.  The  shields  of  the  Sugurti,  at 
least  most  of  them,  are  broad  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  base,  and 
*  Kanembu  is  the  plural  of  Kanemma. 
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besides  his  large  spear  or  kasakka,  he  is  always  armed  with  three  or  four 
javelins,  "ballem."  But  besides  the  Sugurti  there  happened  to  be  just 
then  present  in  the  village  some  Budduma,  handsome,  slender,  and 
intelligent  people,  their  whole  attire  consisting  in  a  leathern  apron  and 
a  string  of  white  beads  round  the  neck,  which,  together  with  their  white 
teeth,  produces  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  jet-black  skin.  They  gave 
me  the  first  account  of  the  islands  of  the  lake,  stating  that  the  open  water, 
which  in  their  language  is  called  "Kalilemma,"  or  rather  Kalu  keme, 
begins  one  day's  voyage  from  Kaya,  the  small  harbour  of  Maduwari, 
stretching  in  the  direction  of  Shawi,  and  that  the  water  is  thenceforth 
from  one  to  two  fathoms  deep.  I  invariably  understood  from  all  the 
people  with  whom  I  spoke  about  this  interesting  lake,  that  the  open 
water,  with  its  islands  of  elevated  sandy  downs,  stretches  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Shary  towards  the  western  shore,  and  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  lake  consists  of  swampy  meadow-lands,  occasionally  inundated. 
Indeed  Tsad,  or  Tsade,  is  nothing  else  but  another  form  for  Shary, 
Shari,  or  sari.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  about  this  point 
when  briefly  reporting  my  unfortunate  companion's  voyage  on  the  lake.* 

Having  closed  my  day's  labour  usefully  and  pleasantly,  I  lay  down 
under  a  sort  of  shed,  but  had  much  to  suffer  from  mosquitoes,  which, 
together  with  fleas,  are  a  great  nuisance  near  the  banks  of  the  lagoon. 

Sunday,  April  2J. — Before  sunrise  we  were  again  in  the  saddle, 
accompanied  by  Fugo  or  Pufo  'Ali,  who  had  his  double  pair  of  small 
drums  with  him,  and  looked  well  on  his  stately  horse.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful morning,  and  I  was  delighted  with  the  scene  around.  Clear  and 
unbroken  were  the  lines  of  the  horizon,  the  swampy  plain  extending 
on  our  right  towards  the  lake,  and  blending  with  it,  so  as  to  allow  the 
mind  that  delights  in  wandering  over  distant  regions  a  boundless  expanse 
to  rove  in — an  enjoyment  not  to  be  found  in  mountainous  regions,  be  the 
mountains  ever  so  distant.     For 

'"Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

Thus  we  went  on  slowly  northwards,  while  the  sun  rose  over  the 
patches  of  water,  which  spread  over  the  grassy  plain ;  and  on  our  left 
the  village  displayed  its  snug  yards  and  huts,  neatly  fenced  and  shaded 
by  spreading  trees.     We  now  left  Maduwari,  and  after  a  little  while 

*  The  Yedina  named  to  me  the  following  islands  as  the  largest  and  most 
important : — Giiriya,  Yi'waa  Doji,  Belarge,  Hushiya  Billan,  Purram,  Maibu- 
luwa,  Fidda,  Kollea  Dallaborme,  Turbo  Dakkabelaya,  Fujia  Chflim,  and 
Brejare,  the  latter  having  many  horses.  Almost  all  these  names  have  been 
since  confirmed  by  Mr.  Overweg,  although  he  spells  some  of  them  in  a 
different  way,  and  perhaps  less  accurately,  as  he  obtained  all  his  information 
from  his  Kanuri  companions;  indeed,  notwithstanding  his  long  sojourn 
among  the  islanders,  he  did  not  even  learn  their  real  name,  viz. — Yedina. 
The  Yedina  belong  evidently  to  the  Kotoko,  and  are  most  nearly  related 
to  the  people  of  Nghala;  they  are  probably  already  indicated  by  Makrfzi 
under  the  name,  LxJl  and  their  language  was  originally  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Kanuri,  although  in  process  of  time  they  have  adopted  many  of  their 
terms. 
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passed  another  village  called  D6goji,  when  we  came  to  a  large  hamlet 
or  "beri"  of  Kanembu  cattle-breeders,  who  had  the  care  of  almost  all 
the  cattle  of  the  villages  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  which  is  very 
credibly  reported  to  amount  together  to  eleven  thousand  head.  The 
herd  here  collected — numbering  at  least  a  thousand  head,  most  of  them 
of  that  peculiar  kind,  called  kuri,  mentioned  before — was  placed  in  the 
midst,  while  the  men  were  encamped  all  around,  armed  with  long  spears 
and  light  shields ;  at  equal  distances  long  poles  were  fixed  in  the  ground, 
on  which  the  butter  was  hung  up  in  skins  or  in  "k6ri6,"  vessels  made  of 
grass.  Here  we  had  some  delay,  as  Fugo  'Ali,  who  was  the  inspector 
of  all  these  villages,  had  to  make  inquiries  respecting  three  head  of  cattle 
belonging  to  the  vizier,  which  had  been  stolen  during  the  night.  On 
our  left  the  considerable  village  of  Binder,  which  is  at  least  as  large  as 
Maduwari,  exhibited  an  interesting  picture ;  and  I  Had  leisure  to  make 
a  sketch. 

Having  here  indulged  in  a  copious  draught  of  fresh  milk,  we  resumed 
our  march,  turning  to  the  eastward ;  and  having  passed  through  deep 
water  we  reached  the  creek  "K6gor&m,"  surrounded  by  a  dense  belt  of 
tall  rushes  of  various  kinds.  We  were  just  about  to  leave  this  gulf, 
when  we  were  joined  by  Zlntelma,  another  Kanemma  chief,  who  ever 
afterwards  remained  attached  to  me  and  Mr.  Overweg,  with  five  horse- 
men. Our  troop  having  thus  increased,  we  went  on  cheerfully  to  an- 
other creek  called  Tabiram,  whence  we  galloped  towards  Bole,  trying 
in  vain  to  overtake  a  troop  of  kel&ra  (the  antelope  before  mentioned), 
which  rushed  headlong  into  the  water  and  disappeared  in  the  jungle. 
Before,  however,  we  could  get  to  this  latter  place,  we  had  to  pass  very 
deep  water,  which  covered  my  saddle,  though  I  was  mounted  on  a  tall 
horse,  and  swamped  altogether  my  poor  Bu-Sad  on  his  pony ;  nothing 
but  his  head  and  his  gun  were  to  be  seen  for  a  time.  But  it  was  worth 
while  to  reach  the  spot  which  we  thus  attained  at  the  widest  creek  of 
the  lake  as  yet  seen  by  me, — a  fine  open  sheet  of  water,  the  surface  of 
which,  agitated  by  a  light  east  wind,  threw  its  waves  upon  the  shore. 
All  around  was  one  forest  of  reeds  of  every  description,  while  the  water 
itself  was  covered  with  water-plants,  chiefly  the  water-lily  or  Nymphaa 
lotus.  Numberless  flocks  of  waterfowl  of  every  description  played 
about.  The  creek  has  an  angular  form  ;  and  its  recess,  which  makes  a 
deep  indentation  from  E.  30  N.  to  W.  30  S.,  is  named  Nghelle. 

Having  made  our  way  through  the  water  and  rushes,  and  at  length  got 
again  on  firm  ground,  we  made  a  momentary  halt  to  consider  what  next 
to  do.  Haj  Beshir  had  taught  me  to  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
reach  on  horseback  the  island  S6yurum,  which  extends  a  long  way  into 
the  lake,  and  whence  I  might  have  an  extensive  view  over  the  Kalu 
kerne  and  many  of  the  islands  ;  but  my  companions  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  depth  of  the  water  to  be  crossed  for  many  miles 
exceeded  the  height  of  my  horse ;  and  although  I  was  quite  ready  to 
expose  myself  to  more  wetting,  in  order  to  see  a  greater  portion  of  this 
most  interesting  feature  of  Central  Africa,  I  nevertheless  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  ride  a  whole  day  through  deep  water,  particularly  as 
in  so  doing  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  my  chronometer  and   my 
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compass  dry ;  for  these  were  now  the  most  precious  things  which  I  had 
on  earth,  and  could  not  be  replaced  and  repaired  so  easily  as  gun  and 
pistols.  But  moreover  my  horse,  which  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
fatigue,  and  had  not  been  well  fed,  had  become  quite  lame,  and  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  carry  me  back  to  Kukawa.  I  therefore  gave  up  the 
idea  of  visiting  the  island,  which  in  some  years,  when  the  lake  does  not 
rise  to  a  great  height,  may  be  reached  with  little  inconvenience,*  and 
followed  my  companions  towards  the  large  village  of  Kawa. 

Passing  over  fields  planted  with  cotton  and  beans,  but  without  native 
corn,  which  is  not  raised  here  at  all,  we  reached  Kawa  after  an  hour's 
ride,  while  we  passed  on  our  left  a  small  swamp.  Ka\va  is  a  large 
straggling  village,  which  seems  to  enjoy  some  political  pre-eminence 
above  the  other  places  hereabouts,  and  on  this  account  is  placed  in  a 
somewhat  hostile  position  to  the  independent  inhabitants  of  the  islands, 
with  which  the  Kanembii  in  general  keep  up  a  sort  of  peaceful  inter- 
course. What  to  me  seemed  the  most  interesting  objects  were  the 
splendid  trees  adorning  the  place.  The  sycamore  under  which  our 
party  was  desired  to  rest  in  the  house  of  Fugo  'Ali's  sister  was  most 
magnificent,  and  afforded  the  most  agreeable  resting-place  possible,  the 
space  overshadowed  by  the  crown  of  the  tree  being  enclosed  with  a 
separate  fence,  as  the  "  fage,"  or  place  of  meeting.  Here  we  were 
feasted  with  a  kind  of  "bolo-bol6,"  or  water  mixed  with  pounded 
argum  or  dukhn,  sour  milk,  and  meat,  and  then  continued  our  march  to 
Kukawa,*  where  we  arrived  just  as  the  vizier  was  mounting  on  horseback 
to  go  to  the  sheikh.  Galloping  up  to  him,  we  paid  him  our  respects  ; 
and  he  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  me.  My  companions  told 
him  that  we  had  been  swimming  about  in  the  lake  for  the  last  two  days, 
and  that  I  had  written  down  everything.  The  whole  cavalcade,  consist- 
ing of  eight  horsemen,  then  accompanied  me  to  my  house,  where  I 
gave  them  a  treat. 

I  returned  just  in  time  from  my  excursion ;  for  the  next  day  the 
caravan  for  Fezzan  encamped  outside  the  town,  and  I  had  to  send  off 
two  of  my  men  with  it.  One  of  them  was  the  carpenter  Ibrahim,  a  hand- 
some young  man,  but  utterly  unfit  for  work,  of  whom  I  was  extremely 
glad  to  get  rid  ;  the  other  was  Mohammed  el  Gatroni,  my  faithful 
servant  from  Murzuk,  whom  I  dismissed  with  heartfelt  sorrow.  He  had 
had  a  very  small  salary ;  and  I  therefore  promised  to  give  him  four 
Spanish  dollars  a  month,  and  to  mount  him  on  horseback  ;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain  ;  he  was  anxious  to  see  his  wife  and  children  again,  after  which 
he  promised  to  come  back.  I,  therefore,  like  the  generals  of  ancient 
Rome,  gave  him  leave  of  absence — "pueris  procreandis  daret  operam." 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  well  worth  a  sacrifice  to  send  a  trustworthy 

*  The  distance  of  the  western  shore  of  this  island  cannot  be  more  than  at 
the  utmost  thirty  n.iles  from  the  shore  of  the  lagoon,  at  least  at  certain 
seasons.  Mr.  Overweg's  indications  in  respect  to  this  island,  which  he 
would  seem  to  have  navigated  all  round,  are  very  vague.  At  all  events,  I 
think  it  must  be  considerably  nearer  the  shore  than  it  has  been  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Petermann,  but  it  is  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  fix  with  precision  the 
form  or  size  of  these  islands,  which,  according  to  season,  vary  continually. 
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man  to  Fozzan.  The  expedition  had  lost  its  director,  who  alone  was 
authorized  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  Government  which  had  sent  us 
out ;  we  had  no  means  whatever,  but  considerable  debts,  and  without 
immediate  aid  by  fresh  supplies,  the  surviving  members  could  do  no 
better  than  to  return  home  as  soon  as  possible.  Moreover,  there  were 
Mr.  Richardson's  private  things  to  be  forwarded,  and  particularly  his 
journal,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  journey  down  to  the  very 
last  days  of  his  life,  he  had  kept  with  great  care, — more  fortunate  he, 
and  more  provident  in  this  respect  than  my  other  companion,  who 
laughed  at  me.  when,  during  moments  of  leisure,  I  finished  the  notes 
which  I  liad  briefly  written  down  during  the  march,  and  who  contended 
that  nothing  could  be  done  in  this  respect  till  after  a  happy  return  home. 
I  therefore  provided  Mohammed,  upon  whose  discretion  and  fidelity  I 
could  entirely  rely,  with  a  camel,  and  entrusted  to  him  all  Mr.  Richard- 
son's things  and  my  parcel  of  letters,  which  he  was  to  forward  by  the 
courier,  who  is  generally  sent  on  by  the  caravan  after  its  arrival  in  the 
Tebu  country. 

There  were  two  respectable  men  with  the  caravan,  Haj  Hassan, 
a  man  belonging  to  the  family  of  el  Kanemi,  and  in  whose  company 
Mr.  Vogel  afterwards  travelled  from  Fezzan  to  Bornu,  and  Mohammed 
Titiwi.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  therefore,  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  these 
men,  but  found  only  Titiwi,  to  whom  I  recommended  my  servant.  He 
promised  to  render  him  all  needful  assistance.  I  had  but  little  inter- 
course with  this  man,  yet  this  little  occurred  on  important  occasions, 
and  so  his  name  has  become  a  pleasant  remembrance  to  me.  I  first 
met  him  when  sending  off  the  literary  remains  of  my  unfortunate 
companion.  I  at  the  same  time  ventured  to  introduce  myself  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  to  try  if  it  would  so  far  rely  upon  me,  a 
foreigner,  as  to  entrust  me  with  the  further  direction  of  the  expedition, 
and  to  ask  for  means ;  it  was  then  Titiwi  again  who  brought  me  the 
most  honourable  despatches  from  the  British  Government,  authorizing 
me  to  carry  out  the  expedition  just  as  it  had  been  intended,  and  at  the 
same  time  means  for  doing  so.  It  was  Titiwi,  who  on  the  day  when  I 
was  leaving  Kukawa  on  my  long  adventurous  journey  to  Timbuktu, 
came  to  my  house  to  wish  me  success  in  my  arduous  undertaking; 
and  it  was  Titiwi  again,  who,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1855,  came  to 
the  consul's  house,  in  Tripoli,  to  congratulate  me  on  my  successful 
return  from  the  interior. 

He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  being  informed  that  I  was  about  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Adam&wa,  the  dangers  of  which  he  well  knew, 
he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  I  should  make  the  attempt  with 
a  weak  horse,  such  as  I  was  then  riding.  My  horse,  though  it  had 
recovered  a  little  from  its  lameness,  and  was  getting  strength  from  a 
course  of  dumplings  made  of  the  husk  of  Negro  corn  mixed  with  natron, 
which  it  had  to  swallow  every  morning  and  evening,  was  anything  but 
a  good  charger  ;  and  having  previously  determined  to  look  about  for 
a  better  horse,  I  was  only  confirmed  in  my  intention  by  the  observation 
of  the  experienced  merchant. 

This  was  one  of  the  largest  slave  caravans  which  departed  during  my 
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stay  in  B6rnu  ;  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  were  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  slaves  in  the  possession  of  the  merchants  who  went  with  it. 
•  Slaves  are  as  yet  the  principal  export  from  Bornu,  and  will  be  so  till 
the  slave-trade  on  the  north  coast  is  abolished. 

Overweg  had  not  yet  arrived,  although  we  had  received  information 
that  he  was  on  his  way  directly  from  Zinder,  having  given  up  his 
intention  of  visiting  Kan6.  Before  I  set  out  on  my  journey  to  Adamawa, 
it  was  essential  that  I  should  confer  with  him  about  many  things,  and 
particularly  as  to  what  he  himself  should  first  undertake,  but  the  rainy 
season  was  fast  approaching  even  here,  while  in  Adamawa  it  had  set 
in  long  ago,  and  it  seemed  necessary  that  I  should  not  delay  any 
longer.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  May,  we  had  the  first  unmis- 
takable token  of  the  rainy  season — a  few  heavy  claps  of  thunder 
followed  by  rain.  But  I  did  not  tarry ;  the  very  same  day  I  bought  in 
the  market  all  that  was  necessary  for  my  journey,  and  the  next  day 
succeeded  in  purchasing  a  very  handsome  and  strong  grey  horse,  "keri 
bul,"  for  twelve  hundred  and  seventy  rotls,  equal  at  that  moment  to 
two-and-thirty  Austrian  dollars,  while  I  sold  my  weak  horse  which  the 
sheikh  had  given  me  for  nine  hundred  rotls,  or  twenty-two  dollars  and 
a  half. 

Having  also  bought  an  Arab  saddle,  I  felt  myself  quite  a  match  for 
anybody,  and  hearing  in  the  afternoon  that  the  sheikh  had  gone  to 
Gaw&nge,  a  place  two  miles  and  a  half  east  from  the  town  towards  the 
lake,  I  mounted  my  new  steed,  and  setting  off  at  a  gallop,  posted  myself 
before  the  palace  just  when  'Omar  was  about  to  come  out  with  the 
flourishing  of  the  trumpets,  sounding  the  Hausa  word  "gashi,  gashi," 
"  Here  he  is,  here  he  is."  The  sheikh  was  very  handsomely  dressed  in 
a  fine  white  bernus  over  another  of  light  blue  colour,  and  very  well 
mounted  on  a  fine  black  horse  "  fir  k6ra."  He  was  accompanied  by 
several  of  his  and  the  vizier's  courtiers,  and  about  two  hundred  horse- 
men, who  were  partly  riding  by  his  side,  partly  galloping  on  in  advance 
and  returning  again  to  the  rear,  while  sixty  slaves,  wearing  red  jackets 
over  their  shirts,  and  armed  with  matchlocks,  ran  in  front  of  and  behind 
his  horse.  The  vizier,  who  saw  me  first,  saluted  me  very  kindly,  and 
sent  Hamza  Weled  el  G6ni  to  take  me  to  the  sheikh,  who  made  a  halt, 
and  asked  me  very  graciously  how  I  was  going  on,  and  how  my 
excursion  to  the  lake  had  amused  me.  Having  then  taken  notice  of 
my  sprightly  horse,  the  vizier  called  my  servant,  and  expressed  his 
regret,  that  the  horse  which  they  had  presented  to  me  had  not  proved 
good,  saying  that  I  ought  to  have  informed  them,  when  they  would  have 
given  me  a  better  one.  I  promised  to  do  so  another  time,  and  did  not 
forget  the  warning. 

Wednesday,  May  7. — Mr.  Overweg  arrived.  The  way  in  which  he 
was  announced  to  me  was  so  singular  as  to  merit  description.  It  was 
about  an  hour  before  noon,  and  I  was  busy  collecting  some  interesting 
information  from  my  friend  Ibrahim  el  Futawi  about  Tag&net,  when 
suddenly  the  little  Maadi  arrived.  This  lad,  a  liberated  slave,  had  been 
Mr.  Richardson's  servant,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  that  gentleman's 
journal.     As  he  had  been  among  those  of  my  companion's  people  who, 
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to  my  great  regret,  had  lelt  Kukawa  the  day  before  I  arrived  without 
having  their  claims  settled,  I  was  very  glad  when  he  came  back,  but 
could  not  learn  from  him  how  it  happened  that  he  returned ;  when,  after, 
some  chat,  he  told  me,  incidentally,  that  the  tabib  (Mr.  Overweg)  was 
also  come,  and  was  waiting  for  me  in  K&lilwa\  Of  course  it  was  the 
latter  who,  meeting  the  lad  on  the  road,  had  brought  him  back,  and  had 
sent  him  now  expressly  to  inform  me  of  his  arrival.  This  dull  but 
good-natured  lad,  who  was  afterwards  severely  wounded  in  the  service 
of  the  mission,  is  now  Mr.  Vogel's  chief  servant. 

As  soon  as  I  fully  understood  the  purport  of  this  important  message, 
I  ordered  my  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  mounted.  The  sun  was  extremely 
powerful,  just  about  noon,  shortly  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  as  I  had  forgotten,  in  the  hurry  and  excitement,  to  wind  a 
turban  round  my  cap,  I  very  nearly  suffered  a  sunstroke.  A  traveller 
cannot  be  too  careful  of  his  head  in  these  countries. 

I  found  Overweg  in  the  shade  of  a  nebek-tree  near  K&lilw£.  He 
looked  greatly  fatigued  and  much  worse  than  when  I  left  him,  four 
months  ago,  at  Tasawa :  indeed,  as  he  told  me,  he  had  been  very  sickly 
in  Zinder — so  sickly,  that  he  had  been  much  afraid  lest  he  should  soon 
follow  Mr.  Richardson  to  the  grave.  Perhaps  the  news  which  he  just 
then  heard  of  our  companion's  death  made  him  more  uneasy  about  his 
own  illness.  However,  we  were  glad  to  meet  again  alive,  and  expressed 
our  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  a  good  deal  for  the  exploration  of  these 
countries.  He  had  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  during  his  stay  in 
GOber  and  Maradi,  the  interesting  struggle  going  on  between  this  noblest 
part  of  the  H&usa  nation  and  the  Fulbe,  who  threaten  their  political  as 
well  as  religious  independence ;  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
charming  scenes  of  unrestrained  cheerful  life  which  he  had  witnessed  in 
those  pagan  communities ;  while  I,  for  my  part,  could  assure  him  that 
my  reception  in  Bornu  seemed  to  guarantee  success,  although,  under 
existing  circumstances,  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  hope  that  we 
should  ever  be  able  to  make  a  journey  all  round  the  Ts&d  ;  but  I  thought 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  those  people  in  Binder  and  Maduw&ri  whom 
I  had  just  visited,  and  who  appeared  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
islanders,  it  might  be  possible  to  explore  the  navigable  part  of  the 
lagoon  in  the  boat. 

Mr.  Overweg  was,  in  some  respects,  very  badly  off,  having  no  clothes 
with  him  except  those  which  he  actually  wore,  all  his  luggage  being  still 
in  Kano,  though  he  had  sent  two  men  to  fetch  it.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  lend  him  my  own  things,  and  he  took  up  his  quarters  in 
another  part  of  our  house,  though  it  was  rather  small  for  our  joint 
establishment.  The  vizier  was  very  glad  of  his  arrival,  and,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  engagement  to  deliver  all  the  things  left  by  Mr.  Richardson 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Overweg  should  arrive,  he  sent  all  the  half-empty  boxes 
of  our  late  companion  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day ;  even  the  gun  and 
pistols,  and  the  other  things  which  had  been  sold,  were  returned,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Richardson's  watch,  which,  as  the  sheikh  was 
very  fond  of  it,  and  kept  it  near  him  night  and  day,  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  spare  him  the  mortification  of  returning. 
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Mr.  Overweg  and  I,  having  then  made  a  selection  from  the  articles 
that  remained  to  us,  presented  to  the  vizier,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
those  destined  for  him,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  presented  the  sheikh 
with  his  share.  These  presents  could  not  now  be  expected  to  please 
by  their  novelty,  or  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  gratitude  in  the  receivers, 
who  had  long  been  in  possession  of  them  ;  but  although  made  to  under- 
stand by  Mr.  Richardson's  interpreters  that  he  alone  had  been  authorized 
by  the  British  Government,  Mr.  Overweg  and  I  not  being  empowered  to 
interfere,  and  that  consequently  they  might  regard  themselves  as  legiti- 
mate possessors  of  our  deceased  companion's  property,  they  must  yet 
haVe  entertained  some  doubt  about  the  equity  of  their  claim ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  arrived,  and  began  to  act  with  firmness,  they  grew  ashamed 
of  having  listened  to  intriguing  servants.  In  short,  though  we  had  put 
them  to  shame,  they  esteemed  us  all  the  better  for  our  firmness,  and 
received  their  presents  in  a  very  gracious  manner. 

We  now  spoke  also  about  the  treaty,  the  negotiation  of  which,  we 
said,  had  been  specially  entrusted  to  our  companion,  but  now,  by  his 
death,  had  devolved  on  us.  Both  of  them  assured  us  of  their  ardent 
desire  to  open  commercial  intercourse  with  the  English,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  did  not  conceal  that  their  principal  object  in  so  doing  was 
to  obtain  firearms.  They  also  expressed  their  desire  that  two  of  their 
people  might  return  with  us  to  England,  in  order  to  see  the  country  and 
its  industry,  which  we  told  them  we  were  convinced  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  British  Government.  Our  conversation  was  so  unre- 
strained and  friendly,  that  the  sheikh  himself  took  the  opportunity  of 
excusing  himself  for  having  appropriated  Mr.  Richardson's  watch.  But 
the  following  narrative  will  show  how  European  travellers,  endeavouring 
to  open  these  countries  to  European  intercourse,  have  to  struggle 
against  the  intrigues  of  the  Arabs ;  who  are  well  aware  that  as  soon  as 
the  Europeans,  or  rather  the  English,  get  access  to  Negroland,  not  only 
their  slave-trade,  but  even  their  whole  commerce,  as  they  now  carry  it 
on,  will  be  annihilated. 

We  had  scarcely  re-entered  our  house  when,  the  rumour  spreading 
through  the  Arab  quarter  of  the  manner  in  which  we  had  been  received, 
and  of  the  matters  talked  of,  el  Khodr,  a  native  of  Dar-Fur,  and  the 
foremost  of  the  native  traders,  went  to  the  sheikh  with  the  news  that 
seven  large  vessels  of  the  English  had  suddenly  arrived  at  Nupe,  and 
that  the  natives  were  greatly  afraid  of  them.  This  announcement  was 
soon  found  to  be  false,  but  nevertheless  it  served  its  purpose,  to  cool  a 
little  the  friendly  and  benevolent  feeling  which  had  been  manifested 
towards  us.  The  following  day  we  went  to  pitch  the  large  double  tent, 
which  we  had  given  to  the  sheikh,  on  the  open  area  before  his  palace  in 
the  eastern  town ;  and  having  fully  succeeded  in  arranging  it,  although 
a  few  pieces  were  wanting,  it  was  left  the  whole  day  in  its  place,  and 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  people.  At  first  it  seemed  rather 
awkward  to  the  natives,  whose  tents,  even  if  of  large  size,  are  mere 
bell-tents  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  pleased  the  sheikh  so  much, 
that  when  I  finally  left  the  country,  he  begged  me  to  entreat  the 
British  Government  to  send  him  another  one  like  it 
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We  also  paid  our  respects  to  the  principal  of  the  sheikh's  brothers, 
as  well  as  to  his  eldest  son.  Having  obtained  permission,  we  visited 
'Abd  e'  Rahmdn,  the  brother  and  rival  of  the  sheikh,  as  we  could  not 
prudently  be  wanting  in  civility  to  a  person  who  might  soon  get  the 
upper  hand.  We  presented  him  with  a  fine  white  helali  bernus,  and 
sundry  small  things  ;  he  received  us  very  graciously,  and  laughed  and 
chatted  a  good  deal  with  us  on  the  first  as  well  as  on  a  second  visit, 
when  I  was  obliged  to  show  him  the  pictures  in  Denham's  and 
Clapperton's  work,  and  the  drawing  I  had  myself  made  of  his  friend, 
the  K£nemma  chief,  Amsakay,  of  which  he  had  heard  ;  but  his  manners 
did  not  please  us  very  much.  His  countenance  had  a  very  mild 
expression,  and  he  manifested  little  intelligence  or  princely  demeanour, 
wrangling  and  playing  the  whole  day  with  his  slaves.  Besides,  we 
were  obliged  to  be  cautious  in  our  dealings  with  him  ;  for  we  had 
scarcely  made  his  acquaintance,  when  he  sent  us  a  secret  message, 
begging  for  poison,  with  which  he  most  probably  wished  to  rid  himself 
of  his  deadly  enemy  the  vizier.  Quite  a  different  man  was  Yusuf,  the 
sheikh's  second  brother,  with  whom,  during  my  last  stay  in  Kukawa,  in 
the  beginning  of  1855,  I  became  intimately  acquainted.  He  was  a 
learned  and  very  religious  man,  always  reading,  and  with  a  very  acute* 
sense  of  justice  ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  business.  As  for  Bu-Bakr, 
the  eldest  son  of  eOm&r,  who  now  unfortunately  seems  to  have  the  best 
claim  to  the  succession,  he  was  a  child,  devoid  of  intelligence  or  noble 
feelings.  Twice  was  I  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  father  to  make 
him  pay  me  for  some  articles  which  he  had  bought  of  me. 

The  much-desired  moment  of  my  departure  for  Adam&wa  drew 
nearer  and  nearer.  The  delay  of  my  starting  on  this  undertaking, 
occasioned  by  the  late  arrival  of  Mr.  Overweg,  had  been  attended  with 
the  great  advantage  that,  meanwhile,  some  messengers  of  the  governor 
of  that  country  had  arrived,  in  whose  company,  as  they  were  returning 
immediately,  I  was  able  to  undertake  the  journey  with  a  much  better 
prospect  of  success.  The  subject  of  their  message  was,  that  Kashella 
cAli  Ladan,  on  his  late  predatory  incursion  into  the  Margin  country,  had 
enslaved  and  carried  away  inhabitants  of  several  places  to  which  the 
governor  of  Adamawa  laid  claim,  and  it  was  more  in  order  to  establish 
his  right,  than  from  any  real  concern  in  the  fate  of  these  unfortunate 
creatures,  that  he  was  pleased  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  case.  Indeed, 
as  the  sequel  shows,  his  letter  must  have  contained  some  rather  harsh 
or  threatening  expressions,  to  which  the  ruler  of  Bornu  was  not  in- 
clined to  give  way,  though  he  yielded  *  to  the  justice  of  the  specific 

*  I  will  here  give  verbatim  a  few  extracts  of  my  despatch  to  Government, 
dated  Kukawa,  May  24,  1 85 1,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  sure  I  was 
already  at  that  time  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  river  which  I  was 
about  to  discover. 

"  My  Lord, — 1  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordship  that,  on  Tuesday 
next,  I  am  to  start  for  Adamawa,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Fellatah  (Fullan),  or 
Fumbina,  a  very  extensive  country,  whose  capital,  Yola,  is  distant  from  here 
fifteen  days  south-south-west,  situated  on  a  very  considerable  raw  called  Faro, 
which,  joining  another  river  not  less  considerable,  and  likewise  navigable, 
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claim.  At  first  these  messengers  from  Adamawa  were  to  be  my  only 
companions  besides  my  own  servants,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  I  was 
officially  placed  under  their  protection  in  the  house  of  the  sheikh  by 
several  of  the  first  courtiers  or  kokanawa,  among  whom  were  the  old 
Ibrahim  Waday,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Mohammed  el  Kanemi 
in  his  first  heroical  proceedings,  Shitima  Naser,  Hamza,  and  Kashella 
\Ali,  and  the  messengers  promised  to  see  me  safe  to  their  country,  and 
to  provide  for  my  safe  return. 

Ibrahi'ma,  the  head  man  of  these  messengers,  who  were  all  of  rather 
inferior  rank,  was  not  such  a  man  as  I  wished  for ;  but  fortunately  there 
was  among  them  another  person  named  Mohammedu,  who,  although 
himself  a  Pullo  by  descent,  had  more  of  the  social  character  of  the 
Hausa  race,  and  was  ready  to  gratify  my  desire  for  information.  He 
proved  most  useful  in  introducing  me  into  the  new  country  which  I  was 
to  explore,  and  would  have  been  of  immense  service  to  me  if  I  had  been 
allowed  to  make  any  stay  there. 

After  much  delay,  and  having  twice  taken  official  leave  of  the  sheikh 
in  full  state,  I  had  at  length  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  little  band  ready 
for  starting  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  29th  May,  1851.  Rather 
more,  I  think,  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest,  than  from  any  apprehen- 
sion on  my  account,  the  sheikh  informed  me,  in  the  last  interview  which 
I  had  with  him,  that  he  would  send  an  officer  along  with  me.  This  move 
puzzled  me  from  the  beginning,  and  caused  me  some  misgiving ;  and 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  that  to  the  company 
of  this  officer  it  must  be  attributed  that  I  was  sent  back  by  Mohammed 
Lawl,  the  governor  of  Adamawa,  without  being  allowed  to  stay  any 
time  in  the  country ;  but,  for  truth's  sake,  I  must  admit  that  if  I  had 
not  been  accompanied  by  this  man,  it  is  doubtful  whether  I  should  have 
been  able  to  overcome  the  very  great  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
obstruct  this  road. 

called  Benuwe,  falls  into  the  Kwara,  or  Niger,  at  a  place  between  Kakanda 
and  Adda,  not  more  than  a  few  days'  distant  from  the  mouth  of  that  cele- 
brated river."  "My  undertaking  seemed  to  me  the  more  worth}'',  as  it  has 
long  been  the  intention  of  Government  to  explore  that  country ;  for  orders  had 
been  given  to  the  Niger  expedition  to  turn  aside,  if  possible,  from  the 
course  of  that  river,  and  to  reach  B6rnu  by  a  southern  road,  which  it  was 
presumed  might  be  effected  partly  or  entirely  by  water,  etc.  As  for  my  part, 
I  can  at  present  certify,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  that  there  is  no  connec- 
tion whatever  between  those  two  rivers)  the  Chadda,  which  is  identical  with  the 
Benuwe,  on  the  one,  and  the  Shary,  the  principal  tributary  of  Lake  Tsad, 
on  the  other  side.  Nevertheless,  the  Faro  as  well  as  the  Benuwe  seem  to 
have  their  sources  to  the  east  of- the  meridian  of  Kiikawa ;  and  the  river 
formed  by.  these  two  branches  being  navigable  for  large  boats  into  the  very 
heart  of  Adamawa,  there  will  be  a  great  facility  for  Europeans  to  enter  that 
country  after  it  shall  have  been  sufficiently  explored."  After  speaking  of  the 
northern  road  into  the  interior  by  way  of  Bflma,  I  concluded  with  these 
words  : — 

"By-and-by,  I  am  sure,  a  southern  road  will  be  opened  into  the  heart  of 
Central  Africa,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

SETTING  OUT  ON   MY  JOURNEY  TO   XdAMAWA. — THE   FLAT   SWAMPY 
GROUNDS  OF  BORNU. 

Thursday,  May  29. — At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  left  the  "  chinna 
finumbe,"  the  southern  gate  of  Kukawa,  on  my  adventurous  journey  to 
Adam&wa.  My  little  troop  was  not  yet  all  collected.  For  being  extremely 
poor  at  the  time,  or  rather  worse  than  poor,  as  I  had  nothing  but  con- 
siderable debts,  I  had  cherished  the  hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  carry 
all  my  luggage  on  one  camel ;  but  when  the  things  were  all  packed  up, 
provisions,  cooking  utensils,  tent,  and  a  few  presents,  I  saw  that  the 
one  weak  animal  which  I  had  was  not  enough,  and  bought  another  of 
Mr.  Overweg,  which  had  first  to  be  fetched  from  the  pasture-ground.  I 
therefore  left  two  servants  and  my  old  experienced  H&usa  warrior,  the 
Mallem  Katuri,  whom,  as  I  have  stated  above,  I  had  expressly  hired  for 
this  journey,  behind  me  in  the  town,  in  order  to  follow  us  in  the  night 
with  the  other  camel. 

Mr.  Overweg,  attended  by  a  spirited  little  fellow,  named  'Ali,  a  native 
of  Gh&t,  who  had  brought  his  luggage  from  Kan6,  accompanied  me. 
But  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  our  troop  was  Billama,*  the  officer 
whom  the  sheikh  had  appointed  to  accompany  me,  a  tall,  handsome 
B6rnu  man,  mounted  on  a  most  splendid  grey  horse  of  great  size,  and 
of  a  very  quick  pace.  He  had  two  servants  with  him,  besides  a  man  or 
Mala  Ibr&m,  likewise  mounted  on  horseback,  who  was  to  accompany  us 
as  far  as  the  Marghi  country.  The  messengers  from  Adamdwa,  as  we 
proceeded  onward,  gradually  collected  together  from  the  hamlets  about, 
where  they  had  been  waiting  for  us,  and  the  spearmen  among  them 
saluted  me  by  raising  their  spears  just  in  my  face,  and  beating  their 
small  round  hippopotamus  shields ;  Moh&mmedu  was  armed  with  a  sword 
and  bow  and  arrows.  They  had  not  been  treated  so  well  as,  with 
reference  to  my  prospects,  the  sheikh  ought  to  have  treated  them,  and 
fbrahima,  instead  of  a  handsome  horse  which  was  promised  to  him, 
had  received  a  miserable  poor  mare,  quite  unfit  for  himself,  and  scarcely 
capable  of  carrying  his  little  son  and  his  small  provision  bag. 

As  soon  as  I  had  left  the  town  behind  me,  and  saw  that  I  was  fairly 
embarked  in  my  undertaking,  I  indulged  in  the  most  pleasant  feelings. 
I  had  been  cherising  the  plan  of  penetrating  into  those  unknown  coun- 
tries to  the  south  for  so  long  a  time,  that  I  felt  the  utmost  gratification 
in  being  at  length  able  to  carry  out  my  design.  At  that  time  I  even 
cherished  the  hope  that  I  might  succeed  in  reaching  Baya,  and  thus 
extend  my  inquiries  even  as  far  as  the  equator ;  but  my  first  design 
was,  and  had  always  been,  to  decide  by  ocular  evidence  the  question 
with  regard  to  the  direction  and  the  tributaries  of  the  great  river  which 
flowed  through  the  country  in  the  south. 

Leaving  the  Ng6rnu  road  to  our  left,  we  reached  the  village  Kaba  at 

*  "Billama"  properly  means  mayor,  from  "billa,"  a  town;  but  in  many 
cases  it  has  become  a  proper  name. 
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sunset,  but  were  received  so  inhospitably,  that,  after  much  opposition 
from  a  quarrelsome  old  woman,  we  took  up  our  quarters  not  inside,  but 
outside,  her  courtyard,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  a  little  fire,  with 
which  we  boiled  some  coffee,  but  had  not  firewood  enough  for  cooking 
a  supper,  so  that  we  satisfied  our  appetite  with  cold  "  diggwa,"  a  sweet- 
meat made  of  meal,  honey,  and  butter.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  capital  are  generally  very  inhospitable ; 
but  the  traveller  will  find  the  same  in  any  country. 

Friday,  May  30. — At  an  early  hour  we  were  ready  to  resume  our 
march,  not  having  even  pitched  a  tent  during  the  night.  The  morning 
was  very  fine  ;  and,  in  comparison  with  the  naked  and  bare  environs  of 
the  capital,  the  country  seemed  quite  pleasant  to  me,  although  the  flora 
offered  scarcely  anything  but  stunted  acacias  of  the  gavvo  and  kindil 
kind,  while  dum-bush  and  the  Asclepias  procera  formed  the  underwood, 
and  coarse  dry  grass  full  of  "  ngibbu  "  or  Pennisetum  distichum  covered 
the  ground.  Now  and  then  a  fine  tamarind-tree  interrupted  this  mono- 
tony, and  formed  a  landmark ;  indeed  both  the  well  which  we  passed 
(Tamsuku-kori)  and  the  village  Tamsukwa,  have  received  their  names 
from  this  most  beautiful  and  useful  tree,  which  in  Kanuri  is  called 
tarns uku  or  temsuku. 

After  only  four  hours'  march  we  halted  near  the  village  Pirtwa,  as 
Mr.  Overvveg  was  now  to  return,  and  as  I  wished  my  other  people  now 
to  come  up.  Having  long  tried  in  vain  to  buy  some  provisions  with 
our  "  kungona "  or  shells,  Mr.  Overvveg  at  length  succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing a  goat  with  his  servant's  shirt.  This  article,  even  if  much 
worn,  is  always  regarded  as  ready  money  in  the  whole  of  Negroland  ; 
and  as  long  as  a  man  has  a  shirt  he  is  sure  not  to  starve.  Afterwards 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  brought  us  several  bowls  of  "  birri,"  or 
porridge  of  Negro  corn  ;  and  we  employed  ourselves  in  drinking  coffee 
and  eating,  till  it  was  time  for  Mr.  Overweg  to  depart,  when  we 
separated  with  the  most  hearty  wishes  for  the  success  of  each  other's 
enterprise:  for  we  had  already  fully  discussed  his  undertaking  to 
navigate  the  lagoon  in  the  English  boat. 

We  then  started  at  a  later  hour,  and,  following  a  more  westerly  path, 
took  up  our  night's  quarters  at  Dynnamari,  the  village  of  Dynnama  or 
Amade.  Instead  of  this  most  westerly  road,  my  people  had  taken  the 
most  easterly ;  and  we  at  length  joined  them,  a  little  before  noon  of 
the  following  day,  at  the  village  Ulo  Kura,  which,  with  the  whole 
district,  belongs  to  the  "Magira"  (the  mother  of  the  sheikh),  and  so 
forms  a  distinct  domain  called  "  Magirari."  But  the  country  for  thirty 
or  forty  miles  round  Kukawa  is  intersected  by  so  many  paths,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  for  parties  to  meet,  if  the  place  of  rendezvous  has  not 
been  precisely  indicated.  The  country  hereabouts  at  this  time  of  the 
year  presents  a  most  dreary  appearance,  being  full  of  those  shallow 
hollows  of  deep-black  argillaceous  soil  called  "  firki "  by  the  Kanuri, 
and  "  ghadir  "  by  the  Arabs,  which  during  the  rainy  season  form  large 
ponds  of  water,  and  when  the  rainy  season  draws  to  an  end,  and  the 
water  decreases,  afford  the  most  excellent  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
"  masakwa,"  a  species  of  holcus  (H.  cermtus),  which  constitutes  a  very 
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important  article  of  cultivation  in  these  alluvial  lowlands  round  the 
Tsad,  or  even  for  wheat.  At  a  later  season,  after  the  grain  is  harvested, 
these  hollows,  being  sometimes  of  an  immense  extent,  and  quite  bare 
and  naked,  give  the  country  a  most  dismal  appearance.  The  water  in 
l5lo  Kura  was  extremely  disagreeable,  owing  to  this  nature  of  the  ground. 

Continuing  our  march  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  heat  had  decreased, 
we  passed,  after  about  four  miles,  the  first  encampment  of  Shuwa,  or 
beri  Shuwabe,  which  I  had  yet  seen  in  the  country.  Shuwa  is  a 
generic  name,  denoting  all  the  Arabs  (or  rather  eastern  Arabs)  settled 
in  B6rnu,  and  forming  a  component  part  of  the  population  of  the 
country ;  in  Bagirmi  they  are  called  Shiwa.  No  Arab  from  the  coast 
is  ever  denoted  by  this  name  ;  but  his  title  is  Wasiri,  or  Wasili.  This 
native  Arab  population  appears  to  have  immigrated  from  the  east  at 
a  very  early  period,  although  at  present  we  have  no  direct  historical 
proof  of  the  presence  of  these  Arabs  in  Bornu  before  the  time  of  Edris 
Alawoma,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Of  the  migration  of  these  Arabs  from  the  east,  there  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt.  They  have  advanced  gradually  through  the  eastern  part 
of  Negroland,  till  they  have  overspread  this  country,  but  without  pro- 
ceeding further  towards  the  west.  Their  dialect  is  quite  different  from 
the  Maghrebi,  while  in  many  respects  it  still  preserves  the  purity  and 
eloquence  of  the  language  of  Hijaz,  particularly  as  regards  the  final 
vowels  in  the  conjugation.  Many  of  their  national  customs,  also,  still 
point  to  their  ancient  settlements,  as  we  shall  see  further  on.  I  became 
very  intimate  with  these  people  at  a  later  period,  by  taking  into  my 
service  a  young  Shuwa  lad,  who  was  one  of  my  most  useful  servants 
on  my  journey  to  Timbuktu.  These  Shuwa  are  divided  into  many 
distinct  families  or  clans,  and  altogether  may  form  in  Bornu  a  popula- 
tion of  from  200,000  to  250,000  souls,  being  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
about  20,000  light  cavalry.  Most  of  them  have  fixed  villages,  where 
they  live  during  the  rainy  season,  attending  the  labours  of  the  field, 
while  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year  they  wander  about  witli 
their  cattle.  I  shall  say  more  about  them  in  the  course  of  my  proceed- 
ings, as  opportunity  occurs.  The  clan,  whose  encampment  or  beri  we 
passed  to-day,  are  generally  called  Karda  by  the  Bornu  people — I 
cannot  say  why,* — while  their  indigenous  name,  "  Bajaudi,"  seems  to 
indicate  an  intermixture  with  the  Fulbe  or  Fellata,  with  whom  the 
Shuwa  in  general  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  may  often  be 
confounded  with  them  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their  complexion 
and  manners.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  Shuwa  who 
prepared  and  facilitated  the  settlement  of  the  Fulbe  or  Fellata  in 
B6rnu. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  in  one  of  the  four  clusters  of 
huts  which  form  the  village  Mungholo  Gezawa,  and  which,  by  the 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  its  yards  and  cottages,  did -honour  to  its 
lord,  the  vizier  of  Bornu.  It  was  here  that  I  first  observed  several  small 
pools  of  rain-water,  which  bore  testimony  to  the  greater  intensity  and 

*  Karda  is  properly  the  name  of  that  division  of  the  Maga  which  is  settled 
in  the  province  of  Mashena. 
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the  earlier  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season  in  these  regions.  There  were 
also  great  numbers  of  waterfowl  seen  hereabouts. 

Sunday \  Jtme  I. — When  we  left  our  quarters  in  the  morning  we 
hesitated  awhile  as  to  what  road  to  take,  whether  that  by  "  Mubiyo,"  or 
that  by  "  l^da"  or  "Wuda"  ;  but  at  length  we  decided  for  the  latter. 
The  country  exhibited  a  peculiar  but  not  very  cheerful  character,  the 
ground  consisting,  in  the  beginning,  of  white  clay,  and  further  on  of  a 
soil  called  u  garga  "  by  the  Kanuri  people,  and  now  and  then  quite  arid 
and  barren,  while  at  other  times  it  was  thickly  overgrown  writh  prickly 
underwood,  with  a  tamarind-tree  shooting  up  here  and  there.  We  then 
came  to  a  locality  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  which  at  a  later  period 
in  the  rainy  season  forms  one  continuous  swamp,  but  at  present  was  dry, 
with  the  exception  of  some  deep  hollows  already  filled  with  water. 
Here  we  found  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  all  of  whom  are 
Shuwa,  busy  in  forming  watering-places  for  their  cattle,  by  enclosing 
circular  hollows  with  low  dykes.  One  of  these  people  was  of  a  com- 
plexion so  light  as  to  astonish  me  ;  indeed,  he  was  no  darker  than  my 
hands  and  face,  and  perhaps  even  a  shade  lighter :  his  features  were 
those  of  the  Shuwa  in  general,  small  and  handsome  ;  his  figure  slender. 
The  general  size  of  these  Arabs  does  not  exceed  five  feet  and  a  half, 
but  they  look  much  taller,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  slenderness  of 
their  forms ;  for  although  I  have  seen  many  specimens  of  stout  Fulbe, 
I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  one  robust  Shuwa.  The  forest  was  enlivened 
by  numberless  flocks  of  wild  pigeons. 

We  then  emerged  into  a  more  open  country,  passing  several  villages 
of  a  mixed  population,  half  of  them  being  Shuwa,  the  other  half  Kanuri. 
All  their  huts  have  a  thatched  roof  of  a  perfectly  spherical  shape,  quite 
distinct  from  the  general  form  of  huts  in  this  country,  the  top,  or  "  k6gi 
ngimbe,"  being  entirely  wanting.  One  of  these  villages,  called  D&sedisk, 
is  well  remembered  by  the  people  on  account  of  the  sheikh,  Mohammed 
el  Kanemi,  having  been  once  encamped  in  its  neighbourhood.  At  a 
rather  early  hour  we  halted  for  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  village  called 
Menoway,  where  an  old  decrepit  Shuwa  from  Uda,  led  by  his  equally 
aged  and  faithful  better-half,  came  to  me  in  quest  of  medicine  for  his 
infirmities.  To  my  great  vexation,  a  contribution  of  several  fowls  was 
laid  by  my  companions  upon  the  villagers  for  my  benefit ;  and  I  had  to 
console  an  old  blind  man,  who  stumbled  about  in  desperate  search 
after  his  cherished  hen.  There  was  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  just 
being  watered  at  the  two  wells  of  the  village.  Starting  again  in  the 
afternoon,  we  reached  one  of  the  hamlets  forming  the  district  Mag^  just 
in  time  to  avoid  the  drenching  of  a  violent  storm  which  broke  forth  in 
the  evening.  But  the  lanes  formed  by  the  fences  of  the  yards  were  so 
narrow  that  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  our  camels  pass 
through  them — an  inconvenience  which  the  traveller  experiences  very 
often  in  these  countries,  where  the  camel  is  not  the  indigenous  and 
ordinary  beast  of  burden.     The  well  here  was  nine  fathoms  deep. 

Monday,  June  2. — Starting  tolerably  early,  we  reached,  after  two 
miles,  an  extensive  firki,  the  black  boggy  soil  of  which,  now  dry,  showed 
a  great  many  footprints  of  the  giraffe.     This  I  thought  remarkable  at  the 
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moment,  but  still  more  so  when,  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  I  became 
aware  how  very  rarely  this  animal,  which  roams  over  the  extensive  and 
thinly  inhabited  plains  on  the  border  of  Negroland,  is  found  within  the 
populous  districts.  This  "firki"  was  the  largest  I  had  yet  seen,  and 
exceeded  three  miles  in  length.  Much  rain  had  already  fallen  here- 
abouts ;  and  further  on,  near  a  full  pond,  we  observed  two  wild  hogs 
(gad6),  male  (bi)  and  female  (kurguri),  running  one  after  the  other. 
This  also  was  a  new  sight  for  me,  as  heretofore  I  had  scarcely  seen  a 
single  specimen  of  this  animal  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  but  afterwards 
I  found  that,  in  the  country  between  this  and  Bagirmi,  this  animal  lives 
in  immense  numbers.  We  here  overtook  a  small  troop  of  native  traders, 
or  "tugurchi,"  with  sumpter-oxen  laden  with  natron,  while  another  with 
unloaded  beasts  was  just  returning  from  Uje\  A  good  deal  of  trade  is 
carried  on  in  this  article  with  the  last-named  place. 

Having  gone  on  in  advance  of  the  camels  with  Billama  and  Mallem 
Katuri,  I  waited  a  long  time  under  a  splendid  "  chedia,"  or  "  jeja  "  (the 
Hausa  name),  the  caoutchouc-tree,  indicating  the  site  of  a  large  town  of 
the  Gamerghu,  called  Muna  (which  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Fulbe  or 
Fellata),  expecting  our  people  to  come  up,  as  we  intended  to  leave  the 
direct  track  and  go  to  a  neighbouring  village,  wherein  to  spend  the  hot 
hours  of  the  day  ;  but  as  they  delayed  too  long,  we  thought  we  might 
give  them  sufficient  indication  of  our  having  left  the  road  by  laying  a 
fresh  branch  across  it.  This  is  a  very  common  practice  in  this  country  ; 
but  it  requires  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  follow,  and  may  some- 
times lead  to  confusion.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  had,  in  like  manner, 
gone  on  in  advance  of  my  people,  a  second  party  of  horsemen,  who  had 
likewise  left  their  people  behind,  came  between  me  and  my  baggage- 
train,  and,  as  they  were  pursuing  a  bye-way,  they  laid  a  branch  across 
the  chief  road ;  my  people,  on  coming  up  to  the  branch,  thought  that 
it  was  laid  by  me,  and,  following  the  bye-way,  caused  much  delay. 
Other  people  make  a  mark  with  a  spear.  I  and  my  horsemen  went  to 
the  village  and  lay  down  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  tamarind-tree  ;  but  we 
soon  became  convinced  that  our  people  had  not  paid  attention  to  the 
mark.     With  difficulty  we  obtained  something  to  eat  from  the  villagers. 

The  heat  had  been  very  oppressive  ;  and  we  had  just  mounted  our 
horses  when  a  storm  broke  out  in  the  south,  but  fortunately  without 
reaching  us.  Proceeding  at  a  swift  pace,  we  found  our  people  encamped 
in  a  village  called  fbramrf,  and,  having  roused  them,  immediately  con- 
tinued our  march.  Beyond  this  village  I  observed  the  first  cotton-field 
occurring  on  this  road.  The  country  was  thickly  inhabited,  and  gave 
evidence  of  a  certain  degree  of  industry  ;  in  the  village  Bashlrori  I 
observed  a  dyeing-place.  The  country  was  laid  out  in  cornfields  of 
considerable  extent,  which  had  just  been  sown.  All  this  district  then 
belonged  to  Mestrema,  as  an  estate  in  fee  ;  but  after  the  revolution 
of  1854,  this  man  was  disgraced  and  the  estate  taken  from  him. 

I  had  already  felt  convinced  that  the  kuka,  or  Adansonia  digitata, 
is  one  of  the  commonest  trees  of  Negroland  ;  but  all  the  numerous 
specimens  which  I  had  hitherto  seen  of  this  colossal  tree  were  leafless, 
forming  rather  gloomy  and  unpleasant  objects  :  here,  however,  I  saw  it 
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for  the  first  time  adorned  with  leaves  ;  and  though  the  foliage  seemed 
to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  colossal  size  of  the  boughs,  yet  the  tree 
had  a  much  more  cheerful  aspect.  We  took  up  our  quarters  for  the 
night  in  Uj6  Maiduguri,  a  large  and  comfortable-looking  place,  such  as 
I  had  not  yet  met  with  since  I  left  Kukawa ;  but  the  yard,  which  was 
assigned  to  us  by  the  slaves  of  Mestrema,  was  in  the  very  worst  state, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  pitch  my  tent.  However,  we  were  hospitably 
treated,  and  fowls  and  a  sheep,  as  well  as  birri,  were  brought  to  us. 

We  had  now  reached  one  of  the  finest  districts  of  Bornu,  which  is 
collectively  called  Uje,  but  which  really  comprises  a  great  many  places 
of  considerable  size.  This  was  once  the  chief  province  of  the  Gamerghu, 
a  tribe  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Edris  Alaw6ma,  and  who,  as 
their  language  shows,  are  closely  related  to  the  W&ndala  or,  as  they 
are  generally  called,  Mandara.*  This  tribe  has  at  present  lost  all 
national  independence,  while  its  brethren  in  Mori  and  the  places 
around,  protected  by.  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  still 
maintain  their  freedom  against  the  Kanuri  and  Fulbe,  but,  as  it  seems, 
will  soon  be  swallowed  up  by  the  latter.  While  the  greater  part  of  the 
Gamerghu  have  been  exterminated,  the  rest  are  heavily  taxed,  although 
the  tribute  which  they  have  to  deliver  to  the  sheikh  himself  consists 
only  in  butter.  Every  large  place  in  this  district  has  a  market  of  its 
own  ;  but  a  market  of  very  considerable  importance  is  held  in  Uje,  and 
is  from  this  circumstance  called  Uje"  Kasukul£ — "kasuku"  means  "the 
market."  In  Uje  Maiduguri  a  market  is  held  every  Wednesday  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town,  where  a  small  quadrangular  area  is  marked  out 
with  several  rows  of  stalls  or  sheds.  The  place  was  once  surrounded 
by  an  earthen  wall,  the  circumference  of  which  seems  to  show  its 
greater  magnitude  in  former  times. 

Escorted  by  a  troop  of  Mestrema's  idle  servants,  we  entered,  on  the 
following  morning,  the  fine  open  country  which  stretches  out  on  the 
south  side  of  Maiduguri.  The  whole  plain  appeared  to  be  one  continuous 
cornfield,  interrupted  only  by  numerous  villages,  and  shaded  here  and 
there  by  single  monkey-bread-trees,  or  Adansonias,  and  various  species 
of  fig-trees,  such  as  the  ngabbore,  with  their  succulent  dark-green 
foliage,  and  baure  with  large  fleshy  leaves  of  a  bright-green  colour. 
Since  I  left  Kan6  I  had  not  seen  so  fine  a  country.  The  plain  is 
traversed  by  a  large  fiumara  or  komadugu,  which  comes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alaw6,  where  there  is  a  great  collection  of  water, 
and  reaches  the  Tsad  by  way  of  Dikowa,  Nghada,  and  Mbulu.  At  the 
three  latter  places  I  have  Grossed  it  myself  in  the  course  of  my  travels ; 
and  between  Uje  and  Dikowa  it  has  been  visited  by  Mr.  Vogel,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  able  to  lay  down  its  course  with  accuracy. 

We  had  to  cross  the  watercourse,  twice  before  we  reached  Mabani, 
a  considerable  place  situated  011  a  broad  sandy  hill,  at  a  distance  of 

*  The  Mandara  people,  or  rather  Ur-wandala,  called  the  Gamerghu 
Muks-amalguwa,  which  I  think  is  a  nickname,  the  word  mukse  meaning 
woman  ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  name,  Amalguwa,  may  be  the  original 
form  of  Gamerghu.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  asking  the  people  themselves 
about  the  original  name. 
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little  more  than  four  miles  from  Maiduguri.  To  my  great  astonishment, 
at  so  early  an  hour  in  the  morning,  my  party  proceeded  to^  take  up 
quarters  here  ;  but  the  reason  was,  that  the  messengers  from  Adamawa 
had  to  inquire  hereabouts  for  some  of  the  people,  who,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  had  been  carried  away  by  Kash6lla  'Ali.  However,  in  the 
absence  of  the  billama  or  head  man  of  the  town,  a  long  time  elapsed 
before  we  could  procure  quarters;  but  at  length  we  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  sort  of  open  yard,  with  two  huts  and  two  stalls,  or  "  fato 
siggidibe,"  when  I  gave  up  the  huts  to  my  companions,  and  took 
possession  of  the  best  of  the  stalls,  near  which  I  pitched  my  tent. 
The  town  covers  not  only  the  whole  top  of  the  hill,  but,  descending  its 
southern  slope,  extends  along  its  foot  and  over  another  hill  of  less 
size.  It  may  contain  from  nine  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  seems 
to  be  prosperous;  indeed  all  the  dwellings,  despicable  as  they  may 
appear  to  the  fastidious  European,  bear  testimony  to  a  certain  degree 
of  ease  and  wealth  ;  and  few  people  here  seem  destitute  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Besides  agriculture,  there  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
domestic  industry,  as  the  market-place,  situated  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  hill,  and  consisting  of  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
stalls,  and  a  dyeing-place  close  by  it,  amply  testify.  I  have  already 
mentioned  in  another  place  the  shirts  which  are  dyed  in  this  district, 
and  which  are  called  "  amaghdi." 

When  the  heat  had  abated  a  little  I  made  a  pleasant  excursion  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  Billama  and  Bu-Sad,  first  in  an  easterly 
direction,  through  the  plain  to  a  neighbouring  village,  and  then  turning 
northward  to  the  komadugu,  which  forms  here  a  beautiful  sweep,  being 
lined  on  the  north  side  by  a  steep  grassy  bank  adorned- with  fine  trees. 
The  southern  shore  was  laid  out  in  kitchen-gardens,  where,  a  little 
further  in  the  season,  wheat  and  onions  are  grown.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  fiumara  we  found  most  delicious  water  only  a  foot  and  a  half 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sand,  while  the  water  which  we  obtained  in 
the  town,  and  which  was  taken  from  the  pools  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
was  foul  and  offensive.  These  pools  are  enlivened  by  a  great  number 
of  waterfowl,  chiefly  herons  and  flamingoes. 

^  The  forenoon  of  Wednesday  also  I  gave  up  to  the  solicitation  of  my 
Adam&wa  companions,  and  usefully  employed  my  time  in  writing 
"bolide  Fulfulde,"  or  the  language  of  the  Fulbe,  and  more  particularly 
the  dialect  spoken  in  Adam&wa,  which  is  indeed  very  different  from  the 
Fulfulde  spoken  in  G6ber  and  Kebbi.  Meanwhile  old  Mallem  Katuri 
was  bitten  by  a  scorpion,  and  I  had  to  dress  the  wound  with  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia,  for  which  he  was  very  grateful. 

In  the  afternoon  we  pursued  our  march ;  and  I  then  became  aware 
that  we  had  made  a  great  detour,  Maiduguri,  as  well  as  Mabani,  not 
lying  on  the  direct  route.  We  had  been  joined  in  the  latter  place  by  a 
party  of  "pilgrim  traders"  from  the  far-distant  Masena,  or,  as  in 
European  maps  the  name  is  generally  written,  Massina,  on  their  home- 
journey  from  Mekka,  who  excited  much  interest  in  me.  The  chief 
person  among  them  was  a  native  of  Hamd-All&hi,  the  capital  of  the  new 
Pullo  kingdom  of  Melle,  or  Masena,  who  carried  with  him  a  considerable 
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number  of  books,  which  he  had  bought  in  the  east  more  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  than  for  his  own  use.  He  was  mounted  on  a  camel, 
but  had  also  a  pack-ox  laden  with  salt,  ^which  he  had  been  told  he 
might  dispose  of  to  great  advantage  in  Adamawa.  Thus  pilgrims  are 
always  trading  in  these  countries.  But  this  poor  man  was  not  very- 
successful  ;  for  his  books  were  partly  spoiled  in  crossing  ,the  river 
B6nuw6,  and  his  camel  died  during  the  rainy  season  in  Adamawa. 
However,  he  thence  continued  his  journey  homewards,  while  his  four 
companions  returned  eastward  and  met  with  me  once  more  in  Logon, 
and  the  last  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Shari.  Two  of  them  were 
mounted  on  fine  asses,  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
Dar-Fur. 

Our  way  led  us  through  a  populous  and  fertile  country,  first  along  the 
meandering  course  of  the  komadugu,  which  was  here  lined  with 
ngabbore  or  ficus,  and  with  the  birgim  or  dina  (as  it  is  called  in  Hausa), 
a  tree  attaining  a  height  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  but  not  spreading 
wide,  with  leaves  of  a  darkish  green,  and  fruit  like  a  small  plum,  but 
less  soft,  and  of  a  black  colour,  though  it  was  not  yet  ripe.  Here  I  was 
greeted  by  the  cheerful  sight  of  the  first  corn-crop  of  the  season  which 
I  had  yet  seen — having  lately  sprung  up,  and  adorning  the  fields  with 
its  lively  fresh  green.  Rain  had  "been  very  copious  hereabouts  ;  and 
several  large  pools  were  formed  along  the  komadugu,  in  which  the 
boys  of  the  neighbouring  villages  were  catching  small  fish  three  or  four 
inches  long,  while  in  other  places  the  banks  of  the  river  were  overgrown 
with  beautifully  fresh  grass.  Having  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  fiumara, 
we  ascended  itsffeteep  left  bank,  which  in  some  places  exhibited  regular 
strata  of  sandsipne.  Here  we  passed  a  little  dyeing-yard  of  two  or 
three  pots,  while  several  small  patches  of  indigo  were  seen  at  the  foot 
of  the  bank,  and  a  bustling  group  of  men  and  cattle  gathered  round  the 
well.  Villages  were  seen  lying  about  in  every  direction;  and  single 
cottages,  scattered  about  here  and  there,  gave  evidence  of  a  sense  of 
security.  The  cornfields  were  most  agreeably  broken  by  tracts 
covered  with  the  bushes  of  the  wild  g6nda,  which  has  a  most  delicious 
fruit,  of  a  fine  cream-like  taste,  and  of  the  size  of  a  peach,  a  great  part 
of  which,  however,  is  occupied  by  the  stone.  The  country  through 
which  we  passed  was  so  interesting  to  me,  and  my  conversation  with 
my  Hausa  mallem  about  the  labours  of  the  field  so  animated,  that  we 
made  a  good  stretch  without  being  well  aware  of  it,  and  took  up  our 
quarters  in  a  place  called  Palamari  when  it  was  already  dark.  However, 
our  evening  rest  passed  less  agreeably  than  our  afternoon's  ride,  owing 
to  a  violent  conjugal  quarrel  in  an  adjoining  cottage,  the  voices  of  the 
leading  pair  in  the  dispute  being  supported  by  the  shrill  voices  of 
village  gossips. 

T/iM'sday,June  5. — In  riding  through  the  village,  as  we  set  out  in  the 
morning,  I  observed  that  the  yards  were  unusually  spacious,  and  the 
cottages  very  large  ;  but  it  struck  me  that  I  did  not  see  a  single  "bongo," 
or  hut  of  clay  walls,  and  I  thought  myself  justified  in  drawing  the  con- 
clusion that  the  inhabitants  must  find  shelter  enough  under  their  light 
thatched  walls,  and  consequently  that  the  rainy  season  is  moderate  here. 
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We  had  scarcely  emerged  from  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  village,  when 
I  was  gratified  with  the  first  sight  of  the  mountainous  region  ;  it  was 
Mount  DeladeM  or  Dalantubd,  which  appeared  towards  the  south,  and 
the  sight  of  which  filled  my  heart  with  joyous  anticipations  not  unlike 
those  with  which,  on  my  first  wandering  in  1840,  I  enjoyed  the  distant 
view  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps  from  the  village  Semling,  near  Munich. 
But  our  march  was  but  a  pretence  ;  we  had  not  been  a  full  hour  on 
the  road,  crossing  a  country  adorned  chiefly  with  the  bushes  of  the  wild 
g6nda,  when  Billama  left  the  path  and  entered  the  village  Fugo  Mozari. 
The  reason  was,  that  to-day  (Thursday)  the  market  was  held  in  the 
neighbouring  Uj6  Kasukuld,  and  it  was  essential  that  some  of  our  party 
should  visit,  or  (to  use  their  expression)  "  eat  "  this  market. 

However,  I  did  not  stay  long  in  our  quarters,  which,  though  comfort- 
able, were  rather  close,  and  of  an  extremely  labyrinthine  character, 
being  divided  into  several  small  yards  separated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  passages  enclosed  with  high  siggedf  mats.  After  a  brief  delay 
I  mounted  again  with  Billama  and  Bu-S&d,  and  after  two  miles  reached 
the  market-town,  crossing  on  our  path  a  shallow  branch  of  the 
komadugu,  overgrown  with  succulent  herbage,  and  exhibiting  a  scene 
of  busy  life. 

The  market  was  already  well  attended,  and  answered  to  its  fame. 
As  it  is  held  every  Thursday  and  Sunday,  it  is  visited  not  only  by 
people  from  Kukawa,  but  also  from  Kano,  for  which  reason  European 
as  well  as  H&usa  manufactures  are  often  cheaper  in  Uje  than  in  Kukawa. 
This  we  found  to  be  the  case  with  common  paper,  "  tre  lune."  The 
articles  with  which  the  market  is  provided  from  Kukawa  are  chiefly 
natron  and  salt ;  and  I  myself  bought  here  a  good  supply  of  this  latter 
article,  as  it  has  a  great  value  in  Adamawa,  and  may  be  used  as  well 
for  buying  small  objects  as  for  presents.  Uj6,  however,  derives  also 
great  importance  from  the  slave-trade,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  border  of 
several  pagan  tribes  ;  and  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Uje  a  husband  will  sell  his  wife,  or  a  father  his  child,  when 
in  want  of  money  ;  but  this  may  be  an  exaggeration.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  slaves  who  have  run  away  from  Kukawa  are  generally  to  be 
found  here.  There  might  be  from  five  to  six  thousand  customers  ;  but 
there  would  be  many  more,  if  any  security  were  guaranteed  to  the 
visitors,  from  the  many  independent  tribes  who  are  living  round  about, 
especially  the  Margin,  Babir,  and  Kerekere\  But,  as  it  is,  I  did  not 
see  a  single  individual  in  the  market  who  by  his  dress  did  not  bear 
testimony  to  his  Mohammedan  profession. 

Making  several  times  the  round  of  the  market,  I  greatly  excited  the 
astonishment  of  the  native  traders,  who  had  never  seen  a  European. 
I  then  started  with  Billama  on  an  excursion  to  Alaw6,  the  burial  place 
of  the  great  B6rnu  king  Edris  Alawoma,  although  the  weather  was 
extremely  sultry,  and  the  sun  almost  insupportable.  The  whole  country 
is  densely  inhabited  ;  and  my  companion,  who  had  formerly  been 
governor  of  the  district,  was  everywhere  kindly  saluted  by  the  inhabitants, 
particularly  the  women,  who  would  kneel  down  by  the  roadside  to  pay 
him  their  respects.    However,  I  was  prevented  from  seeing  the  sepulchre 
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itself  by  an  immense  morass  extending  in  front  of  the  town  of  Alaw6, 
and  the  turning  of  which  would  have  demanded  a  great  circuit.  Number- 
less flocks  of  waterfowl  enlivened  it,  while  rank  herbage  and  dense 
forest  bordered  it  all  round. 

We  therefore  thought  it  better  to  return,  particularly  as  a  storm  was 
evidently  gathering;  but  we  first  went  to  an  encampment  of  Shuwa, 
where  we  found  a  numerous  family  engaged,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide- 
spreading  ng&bbore,  in  all  the  various  occupations  of  household  work  ; 
but  we  were  very  inhospitably  received  when  we  begged  for  something 
to  drink.  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  mention  the  inhospitality 
of  these  people,  whom  I  was  sometimes  inclined  to  take  for  Jews  by 
descent,  rather  than  real  Arabs.  Passing  then  the  village  Pdlamari, 
and  keeping  along  the  lovely  bed  of  the  fiumara,  bordered  by  fine  wide- 
spreading  trees,  and  richly  overgrown  with  succulent  grass,  upon  which 
numbers  of  horses  were  feeding,  we  reached  our  quarters  just  in  time  ; 
for  shortly  afterwards  the  storm,  which  had  been  hanging  in  the  air  the 
whole  day,  and  had  made  the  heat  about  noon  more  insupportable  than 
I  ever  felt  it  in  my  life,  came  down  with  considerable  violence.  The 
consequence  was  that  I  was  driven  from  the  cool  shed  which  I  had 
occupied  in  the  morning,  into  the  interior  of  a  hut,  where  flies  and  bugs 
molested  me  greatly.  The  sheds  *or  stalls,  which  are  often  made  with 
great  care,  but  never  waterproof,  have  the  great  inconvenience  in  the 
rainy  season,  that  while  they  do  not  exclude  the  rain,  they  retain  the 
humidity,  and  at  the  same  time  shut  out  the  air  from  the  huts  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  obtained  the  important  news,  that 
Mohammed  LaAvl,  the  governor  of  Adamdwa,  had  returned  from  his 
expedition  against  the  Bana,  or  rather  Mbana,  a  tribe  settled  ten  days' 
march  north-eastward  from  Yola,  but  at  less  distance  from  Uj6.  Billama 
gave  me  much  interesting  information  about  the  country  before  us, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  Sugur,  a  powerful  and  entirely  independent 
pagan  chief  in  the  mountains  south  from  Mandara.  With  regard  to 
this  latter  country,  I  perceived  more  clearly,  as  I  advanced,  what  a  small 
province  it  must  be,  comprehending  little  more  than  the  capital  and 
a  few  hamlets  lying  close  around.  There  came  to  me  also  an  intelligent- 
looking  Piillo  merchant,  who  was  trading  between  Kan6  and  Uje  along 
the  route  indicated  above ;  but  unluckily  he  did  not  call  on  me  until 
sunset,  just  as  the  prayer  of  the  almakarifu  was  approaching,  and  he 
did  not  return  in  the  evening  as  I  wished  him  to  do. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  BORDER-COUNTRY  OF  THE  MARGHT. 

Ftiday,  June  6. — We  now  commenced  travelling  more  in  earnest. 
Ibrahima  had  been  busy  looking  after  his  master's  subjects,  who  had 
been  carried  away  into  slavery,  all  about  the  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  but  with  very  little  success.  Our  road  passed  close  by  Uj6 
Kasukula,  which  to-day  looked  quite  deserted;  and  then  through  a 
populous  country  with  numerous  villages  and  fine  pasture-grounds, 
where  I  saw  the  plant  called  "walde"  by  the  Fulbe. 

I  had  taken  great  pains  in  Kukawa,  while  gathering  information 
about  the  country  whither  I  was  going,  to  ascertain  from  my  informants 
whether  snow  ever  lies  there  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  or  not ;  but 
I  could  never  get  at  the  truth,  none  of  the  natives  whom  I  interrogated 
having  ever  visited  North  Africa,  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  what  he 
saw  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  his  country  with  the  snow  seen 
in  the  north.  Ahmedu  bel  Mejub,  indeed,  knew  the  Atlas,  and  had 
seen  snow  on  some  of  the  tops  of  that  range  ;  but  he  had  paid  little 
attention  to*  the  subject,  and  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  deciding 
the  question.  Now  this  morning,  when  we  obtained  once  more  a  sight 
of  Mount  Dalantuba,  marking  out,  as  it  were,  the  beginning  of  a  moun- 
tainous region,  we  returned  again  to  the  subject ;  and  all  that  my 
companions  said  led  me  to  believe  that  I  might  really  expect  to  see 
snow  on  the  highest  mountains  of  Adamawa.  But  after  all  I  was 
mistaken  ;  for  they  were  speaking  of  clouds.  Unfortunately  Billama 
had  taken  another  path,  so  that  to-day  I  had  no  one  to  tell  me  the 
names  of  the  villages  which  we  passed.  Some  geographers  think  this 
a  matter  of  no  consequence — for  them  it  is  enough  if  the  position  of 
the  chief  places  be  laid  down  by  exact  astronomical  observation ;  but 
to  me  the  general  character  of  a  country,  the  way  in  which  the  popula- 
tion is  settled,  and  the  nature  and  character  of  those  settlements 
themselves,  seem  to  form  some  of  the  chief  and  most  useful  objects 
of  a  journey  through  a  new  and  unknown  country. 

Having  marched  for  more  than  two  hours  through  an  uninterrupted 
scene  of  agriculture  and  dense  population,  we  entered  a  wild  tract 
covered  principally  with  the  beautiful  large  bush  of  the  tsada,  the  fruit 
of  which,  much  like  a  red  cherry,  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  was 
eaten  with  great  avidity,  not  only  by  my  companions,  but  even  by 
myself.  But  the  scene  of  man's  activity  soon  again  succeeded  to  this 
narrow  border  of  wilderness  ;  and  a  little  before  we  came  to  the  village 
Turbe,  which  was  surrounded  by  open  cultivated  country,  we  passed 
a  luxuriant  tamarind-tree,  in  the  shade  of  which  a  blacksmith  had 
established  his  simple  workshop.  The  group  consisted  of  three  per- 
sons, the  master  heating  the  iron  in  the  fire ;  a  boy  blowing  it  with  a 
small  pair  of  bellows,  or  "bubutu,"  and  a  lad  fixing  a  handle  in  a 
hatchet.  On  the  ground  near  them  lay  a  finished  spear.  Riding  up 
to  salute  the  smith,  I  asked  him  whence  the  iron  was  procured,  and 
learnt  that  it  was  brought  from  Madegele",  in  Bubanjidda.  This  is  con- 
sidered as  the  best  iron  hereabouts ;  but  a  very  good  sort  of  iron  is 
obtained  also  in  Mandara. 

We  halted  for  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  near  a  village  belonging  to 
the  district  Shamo,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  Marghi  country, 
but  has  been  separated  fr6m  it  and  annexed  to  B6rnu,  its  former  inhabit- 
ants having  either  been  led  into  slavery  or  converted  to  Islam — that 
is  to  say,  taught  to  repeat  a  few  Arabic  phrases,  without  understanding 
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a  word  of  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  brought  us  paste  of 
Guinea-corn  and  milk,  which,  mixed  together,  make  a  palatable  dish. 
From  this  place  onward,  ngaberi,  or  holcus,  prevails  almost  exclusively, 
and  argum  moro,  or  Pennisetum  typhoideum,  becomes  rare. 

Some  native  traders,  armed  with  spears  and  driving  before  them 
asses  laden  with  salt,  here  attached  themselves  to  our  troop  ;  for  the 
road  further  on  is  so  much  infested  by  robbers,  that  only  a  large  body 
of  men  can  pass  it  in  safety.  The  country  which  we  now  entered  bore 
but  too  evident  proofs  of  the  unfortunate  condition  to  which  it  is  re- 
duced, forming  a  thick  forest,  through  which  nevertheless,  here  and 
there,  the  traces  of  former  cultivation  and  the  mouldering  remains  of 
huts  are  to  be  seen.  According  to  Billama,  as  late  as  a  few  years  ago 
a  large  portion  of  this  district  was  inhabited  by  Kanuri  and  Gamerghu, 
the  latter,  most  probably,  having  taken  possession  of  the  lands  aban- 
doned by  the  Marghi ;  but  'Ali  Dendal,  who  has  ruled  it  for  Abu  Bakr, 
the  son  of  'Omar,  a  youth  without  intelligence,  and  only  anxious  to 
make  the  most  of  his  province,  has  ruined  it  by  his  rapacity :  he, 
however,  was  soon  to  be  ruined  himself.  There  was  a  small  spot 
where  the  forest  had  been  cleared  away  for  cultivation, — a  proof  that 
the  natives,  if  they  were  only  humanely  treated  by  the  government, 
would  not  be  wanting  in  exertionT 

The  forest  was  partly  filled  up  by  a  dense  jungle  of  reed-grass,  of 
such  a  height  as  to  cover  horse  and  rider.  The  soil  is  of  a  black,  boggy, 
argillaceous  nature,  and  full  of  holes,  which  make  the  passage  through 
this  tract  extremely  difficult  in  the  latter  part  of  the  rainy  season.  My 
companions  also  drew  my  attention  to  the  bee-hives  underground,  from 
which  a  peculiar  kind  of  honey  is  obtained,  which  I  shall  repeatedly 
have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  course  of  my  narrative. 

After  three  hours'  march  through  this  wild  and  unpleasant  country,  we 
reached  a  small  village  called  Yerimari,  which,  according  to  Billama,  had 
formerly  been  of  much  greater  size ;  at  present  it  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
Marghi  Mohammedan  proselytes.  There  being  only  one  hut  in  the  yard 
assigned  to  us,  I  preferred  pitching  my  tent,  thinking  that  the  storm 
which  had  threatened  us  in  the  afternoon  had  passed  by,  as  the  clouds 
had  gone  westwards.  However,  I  soon  learned  that,  in  tropical  climes, 
there  is  no  certainty  of  a  storm  having  passed  away,  the  clouds  often 
returning  from  the  opposite  quarter. 

We  had  already  retired  to  rest  when  the  tempest  burst  upon  us  with 
terrible  fury,  threatening  to  tear  my  weak  little  tent  to  pieces.  Fortu- 
nately the  top-ropes  were  well  fastened  ;  and,  planting  myself  against 
the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind  blew,  I  succeeded  in  keeping  it 
upright.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents ;  and,  though  the  tent  excluded 
it  tolerably  well  from  above,  the  water  rushed  in  from  below  and  wetted 
my  luggage.  But  as  soon  as  it  fairly  begins  to  rain,  a  traveller  in  a 
tolerable  tent  is  safe;  for  then  the  heavy  gale  ceases.  Sitting  down 
upon  my  camp-stool,  I  quietly  awaited  the  end  of  the  storm,  when  I 
betook  myself  to  the  hut,  where  I  found  Mallem  Katuri  and  Bu-Sad 
comfortably  stretched. 

Saturday,  June  7. — We  set  out  at  a  tolerably  early  hour,  being  all  very 
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wet.  The  rain  had  been  so  heavy  that  the  labours  of  the  field  could  be 
deferred  no  longer ;  and  close  to  the  village  we  saw  a  couple  sowing 
their  little  field,  the  man  going  on  in  advance,  and  making  holes  in  the 
ground  at  equal  distances  with  a  hoe  of  about  five  feet  long  (the  "kiski 
kullobc  "),  while  his  wife,  following  him,  threw  a  few  grains  of  seed  into 
each  hole.  These  people  certainly  had  nothing  to  lose ;  and  in  order 
not  to  risk  their  little  stock  of  seed,  they  had  waited  till  the  ground  was 
thoroughly  drenched,  while  some  people  commit  their  grain  to  the  ground 
at  the  very  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  and  risk  the  loss  of  it  if  the 
rains  should  delay  too  long.  After  we  had  passed  a  small  village  called 
Kerikasama,  the  forest  became  very  thick ;  and  for  a  whole  hour  we 
followed  the  immense  footprints  of  an  elephant,  which  had  found  it 
convenient  to  keep  along  the  beaten  path,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
succeeding  travellers,  who  had,  in  consequence,  to  stumble  over  the 
deep  holes  made  by  the  impression  of  its  feet. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  Molghoy,  having 
passed,  half  an  hour  before,  a  number  of  round  holes,  about  four  feet 
wide  and  five  feet  deep,  made  intentionally,  just  at  the  spot  where  the 
path  was  hemmed  in  between  a  deep  fiumara  to  the  left  and  uneven 
ground  to  the  right,  in  order  to  keep  off  a  sudden  hostile  attack,  particu- 
larly of  cavalry.  Molghoy  is  the  name  of  a  district  rather  than  of  a 
village ;  as  the  pagan  countries,  in  general,  seem  to  be  inhabited,  not  in 
distinct  villages  and  towns,  where  the  dwellings  stand  closely  together, 
but  in  single  farms  and  hamlets,  or  clusters  of  huts,  each  of  which  con- 
tains an  entire  family,  spreading  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country,  each 
man's  fields  lying  close  around  his  dwelling.  The  fields,  however,  of 
Molghoy  had  a  very  sad  and  dismal  aspect,  although  they  were  shaded 
and  beautifully  adorned  by  numerous  karage-trees.  Though  the  rainy 
season  had  long  set  in,  none  of  these  fine  fields  were  sown  this  year, 
but  still  presented  the  old  furrows  of  former  years ;  and  all  around  was 
silent  and  inert,  bearing  evident  signs,  if  not  of  desolation,  at  least  of 
oppression. 

I  had  already  dismounted,  being  a  little  weak  and  fatigued  after  my 
last  sleepless  night's  uncomfortable  drenching,  hoping  that  we  should 
here  pass  the  heat  of  the  day ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  for  us 
to  eat,  and  after  some  conversation  with  a  solitary  inhabitant,  Billama 
informed  me  that  we  were  to  proceed  to  another  village,  which  likewise 
belongs  to  Molghoy.  We  therefore  continued  our  march,  and  soon  after 
entered  a  dense  forest,  where  we  had  more  enjoyment  of  wild  fruits, 
principally  of  one  called  "  foti,"  of  the  size  of  an  apricot,  and  with  three 
large  kernels,  the  pulp  of  which  was  very  pleasant.  Behind  the  little 
hamlet  Dala  Disowa  I  saw  the  first  specimen  of  the  sacred  groves  of  the 
Margin — a  dense  part  of  the  forest  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  where,  in 
the  most  luxuriant  and  widest-spreading  tree,  their  god  "Tumbi"  is 
worshipped. 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  village  where 
we  expected  to  find  quarters.  It  also  is  called  Molghoy,  and  is  divided 
into  two  groups  by  a  watercourse  or  komddugu  (as  the  Kanuri,  dille  as 
the  Margin  call  it)  about  twenty-five  yards  wide,  and  enclosed  by  steep 
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banks.  My  kashella,  deprived  of  his  former  irresistible  authority,  was 
now  reduced  to  politeness  and  artifice ;  and  having  crossed  the  channel, 
which  at  present  retained  only  a  pool  of  stagnant  water,  and  was  richly 
overgrown  with  succulent  grass,  we  lay  down  on  its  eastern  bank  in  the 
cool  shade  of  some  luxuriant  kurna-trees,  the  largest  trees  of  this  species  I 
have  ever  seen,  where  we  spread  all  our  luggage,  which  had  been  wetted 
the  preceding  night,  out  to  dry,  while  the  horses  were  grazing  upon  the 
fresh  herbage.  In  this  cool  and  pleasant  spot,  which  afforded  a  view 
over  a  great  part  of  the  village,  I  breakfasted  upon  "chebchebe,"  a  light 
and  palatable  Kanuri  sweatmeat,  and  upon  "nufu,"  or  habb'  el  aziz,  dug 
up  in  large  quantities  almost  over  the  whole  of  BOrnu. 
.  By-and-by,  as  another  storm  seemed  impending,  we  looked  about  for 
quarters,  and  I  with  my  three  servants  and  Mallem  Katuri  took  posses- 
sion of  a  small  courtyard  enclosed  with  a  light  fence  four  feet  high 
composed  of  mats  and  thorny  bushes,  which  contained  four  huts,  while 
a  fifth,  together  with  the  granary,  had  fallen  in.  The  huts,  however, 
were  rather  narrow,  encumbered  as  they  were  with  a  great  deal  of 
earthenware,  besides  the  large  "  g£bam  "  or  urn,  containing  the  necessary 
quantity  of  corn  for  about  a  week,  and  the  "  bazam  "  or  the  water-jar  ; 
and  the  doors — if  doors  they  could  be  called — were  so  extremely  small, 
while  they  were  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  that  a  person  not 
accustomed  to  the  task  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  creep  in.  These 
narrow  doors  were  direct  proofs  of  the  great  power  of  the  rains  in  these 
climes,  against  which  the  natives  have  to  protect  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  raised  and  well-plastered  floors  of  the  huts,  while  reed  is  still  the 
prevalent  and  almost  exclusive  material  for  the  whole  building.  As  for 
my  own  hut,  it  had  the  advantage  of  a  contrivance  to  render  the  passage 
of  the  opening  a  little  more  easy,  without  diminishing  the  protection 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  for  that  part  of  the  front  of  the 
hut  which  intervened  between  the  doorway  and  the  floor  of  the  hut  was 
movable,  and  made  to  fold  up.  Each  family  has  its  own  separate 
courtyard,  which  forms  a  little  cluster  of  huts  by  itself,  and  is  often  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  next  yard.  This  kind  of  dwelling  has 
certainly  something  very  cheerful  and  pleasant  in  a  simple  and  peace- 
able state  of  society,  while  it  offers  also  the  great  advantage  of  protecting 
the  villages  against  wholesale  conflagrations,  but  it  is  liable  to  a  very 
great  disadvantage  in  a  community  which  is  threatened  continually  by 
sudden  inroads  from  relentless  enemies  and  slave-hunters. 

The  storm  luckily  passing  by,  I  walked  through  the  village,  and  visited 
several  courtyards.  The  inhabitants,  who,  at  least  outwardly,  have  be- 
come Mohammedans,  go  entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  leather,  which  they  pass  between  the  legs  and  fasten  round  their 
waist.  But  even  this  very  simple  and  scanty  covering  they  seem  to 
think  unnecessary  at  times.  I  was  struck  by  the  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  their  forms,  which  were  thus  entirely  exposed  to  view,  and  by  the 
regularity  of  their  features,  which  are  not  disfigured  by  incisions,  and 
in  some  had  nothing  of  what  is  called  the  Negro  type  ;  but  I  was 
still  more  astonished  at  their  complexion,  which  was  very  different 
in  different  individuals,  being  in  some  of  a  glossy  black,  and  in  others 
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of  a  light  copper,  or  rather  rhubarb  colour,  the  intermediate  shades 
being  almost  entirely  wanting.  Although  the  black  shade  seemed 
to  prevail,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  copper  colour  was 
the  original  complexion  of  the  tribe,  the  black  shade  being  due  to 
intermixture  with  surrounding  nations.  But  the  same  variety  of  shades 
has  been  observed  in  many  other  tribes,  as  well  on  this  continent  as 
in  Asia. 

Being  allowed  to  stray  about  at  my  leisure,  I  observed  in  one  house 
a  really  beautiful  female  in  the  prime  of  womanhood,  who,  with  her 
son,  a  boy  of  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  formed  a  most  charming 
group,  well  worthy  of  the  hand  of  an  accomplished  artist.  The  boy 's 
form  did  not  yield  in  any  respect  to  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  most 
celebrated  Grecian  statues,  as  that  of  the  praying  boy,  or  that  of  the 
diskofihoros.  His  legs  and  arms  were  adorned  with  strings  of  iron 
beads,  such  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  more  distinctly  further 
on,  made  in  Wandala,  which  are  generally  worn  by  young  people  ;  his 
legs  were  as  straight  as  possible  :  his  hair,  indeed,  was  very  short,  and 
curled,  but  not  woolly.  He,  as  well  as  his  mother  and  the  whole  family, 
were  of  a  pale  or  yellowish-red  complexion,  like  rhubarb.  His  mother, 
who  was  probably  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  a  little  disfigured  by 
a  thin  pointed  metal  plate  about  an  inch  long,  of  the  figure 
represented  here,  which  was  stuck  through  her  under  lip. 
This  kind  of  barbarous  ornament  is  called  in  the  language  of 
these  people  "  segheum,"  and  is  very  differently  shaped,  and 
generally  much  smaller  than  that  worn  by  this  woman  ;  indeed 
it  is  often  a  mere  thin  tag.  It  is  possible  that  its  size  varies 
according  to  the  character  of  the  females  by  whom  it  is  worn. 
However  small  it  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  fastened  in  the 
lip  without  being  very  inconvenient,  and  even  painful,  at  least 
at  first ;  at  any  rate  it  is  less  monstrous  than  the  large  bone 
which  is  worn  by  the  Musgu  women  in  the  same  way.  These  simple 
people  were  greatly  amused  when  they  saw  me  take  so  much  interest  in 
them  ;  but  while  they  were  pleased  with  my  approval,  and  behaved  very 
decently,  they  grew  frightened  when  I  set  about  sketching  them.  This 
is  the  misfortune  of  the  traveller  in  these  regions,  where  everything  is 
new,  and  where  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  attaches  to  the 
character  of  the  natives, — that  he  will  very  rarely  succeed  in  persuading 
one  of  them  to  stand  while  he  makes  an  accurate  drawing  of  him.  The 
men  are  generally  tall,  and,  while  they  are  young,  rather  slender ;  some 
of  the  women  also  attain  a  great  height,  and  in  that  state,  with  their 
hanging  breasts,  form  frightful  objects  in  their  total  nakedness,  especially 
if  they  be  of  red  colour. 

In  another  courtyard,  I  saw  two  unmarried  young  girls  busy  at  house- 
work: they  were  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  were  more  decently 
clad,  wearing  an  apron  of  striped  cotton  round  their  loins  ;  but  this  was 
evidently  a  result  of  Mohammedanism.  These  also  were  of  copper 
colour ;  and  their  short  curled  hair  was  dyed  of  the  same  hue  by 
powdered  camwood  rubbed  into  it.  They  wore  only  thin  tags  in  their 
under  lips,  and  strings  of  red  glass  beads  round  their  neck.     Their 
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features  were  pleasing,  though  less  handsome  than  those  of  the  woman 
above  described.  They  were  in  ecstasies  when  I  made  them  some 
little  presents,  and  did  not  know  how  to  thank  me  sufficiently. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  from  my  most  interesting  walk  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  yards,  seeing  that  I  was  a  good-natured 
sort  of  man  who  took  great  interest  in  them,  and  hearing  from  my 
people  that  in  some  respects  I  was  like  themselves,  sent  me  a  large 
pot  of  their  intoxicating  beverage,  or  "  komil,"  made  of  Guinea-corn, 
which,  however,  I  could  not  enjoy,  as  it  was  nothing  better  than  bad 
muddy  beer.  Instead  of  confusing  my  brains  with  such  a  beverage, 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  about  two  hundred  words  in  their  own  language, 
which  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  any  of  the  languages  with  which 
I  had  as  yet  become  acquainted,  but  which,  as  I  found  afterwards,  is 
nearly  related  to,  or  rather  only  a  dialect  of  the  Batta  language,  which 
is  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Adamawa  or  Fumbina,  and  has  many 
points  of  connection  with  the  Musgu  language,  while  in  certain  general 
principles  it  approaches  the  great  South  African  family.  Having  received, 
besides  my  home-made  supper  of  mohamsa,  several  bowls  of  "  deffa," 
or  paste  of  Guinea-corn,  from  the  natives,  1  had  a  long  pleasant  chat  in 
the  evening  with  the  two  young  girls  whom  I  have  mentioned  above, 
and  who  brought  two  fowls  for  sale,  but  were  so  particular  in  their 
bartering,  that  the  bargain  was  not  concluded  for  full  two  hours,  when 
I  at  length  succeeded  in  buying  the  precious  objects  with  shells,  or 
kungona,  which  have  no  more  currency  here  than  they  had  since  we 
left  Kukawa,  but  which  these  young  ladies  wanted  for  adorning  their 
persons.  They  spoke  Kanuri  with  me,  and  their  own  language  between 
themselves  and  with  some  other  women  who  joined  them  after  a  while. 
In  vain  I  tried  to  get  a  little  milk;  although  the  inhabitants  in  general 
did  not  seem  to  be  so  badly  off,  yet  they  had  lost  all  their  horses  and 
cattle  by  the  exactions  of  B6rnu  officers.  Indeed  it  is  really  lamentable 
to  see  the  national  wellbeing  and  humble  happiness  of  these  pagan 
communities  trodden  down  so  mercilessly  by  their  Mohammedan 
neighbours.  The  tempest  which  had  threatened  us  the  whole  afternoon 
discharged  itself  in  the  distance. 

Sunday,  June  8. — We  set  out  at  a  tolerably  early  hour,  to  pass  a 
forest  of  considerable  extent.  In  the  beginning  it  was  rather  light,  such 
as  the  Kanuri  called  "  dirrideV'  and  at  times  interrupted  by  open 
pasture-ground  covered  with  the  freshest  herbage,  and  full  of  the 
footprints  of  elephants  of  every  age  and  size.  Pools  of  stagnant  water 
were  seen  in  all  directions,  and  flowers  filled  the  air  with  a  delicious 
fragrance  ;  but  the  path,  being  full  of  holes,  and  of  a  miry  consistence, 
became  at  times  extremely  difficult,  especially  for  the  camels.  As  for 
ourselves  we  were  well  off,  eating  now  and  then  some  wild  fruit,  and 
either  sucking  out  the  pulp  of  the  "  t6so,"  or  devouring  the  succulent 
root  of  the  "  katakirri." 

The  t6so  is  the  fruit  of  the  Bassia  Parkii,  called  kadefia  by  the  Hausa 
people,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  large  kernel  of  the  colour 
and  size  of  a  chestnut,  which  is  covered  with  a  thin  pulp  inside  the 
green  peel :  this  pulp  has  a  very  agreeable  taste,  but  is  so  thin  that  it 
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is  scarcely  worth  sucking  out.  The  tree  in  question,  which  I  had  lost 
sight* of  entirely  since  I  left  Hausa,  is  very  common  hereabouts  ;  and 
the  people  prepare  a  good  deal  of  butter  from  the  kernel,  which  is  not 
only  esteemed  for  seasoning  their  food,  but  also  for  the  medicinal 
qualities  ascribed  to  it,  and  which  I  shall  repeatedly  have  occasion  to 
mention.  As  for  the  katakirri,  it  is  a  bulbous  root,  sometimes  of  the 
size  of  a  large  English  potato,  the  pulp  being  not  unlike  that  of  a  large 
radish,  but  softer,  more  succulent,  and  also  very  refreshing  and  nutritious. 
The  juice  has  a  milky  colour.  A  man  may  easily  travel  for  a  whole 
day  with  nothing  to  eat  but  this  root,  which  seems  to  be  very  common 
during  the  rainy  season  in  the  woody  and  moist  districts  of  Central 
Africa — at  least  as  far  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe.  It  is  not  less 
frequent  near  the  Niger  and  in  Kebbi  than  it  is  here  ;  but  I  never 
observed  it  in  BOrnu,  nor  in  Bagirmi.  It  requires  but  little  experience 
to  find  out  where  the  bulbous  root  grows,  its  indication  above  ground 
being  a  single  blade  about  ten  inches  high  ;  but  it  sometimes  requires 
a  good  deal  of  labour  to  dig  up  the  roots,  as  they  are  often  about  a  foot 
or  a  foot  and  a  half  under  ground. 

The  soil  gradually  became  worse  ;  the  trees  were  of  a  most  uniform 
description,  being  all  mimosas,  and  all  alike  of  indifferent  growth,  while 
only  here  and  there  a  large  leafless  Adansonia  stretched  forth  its 
gigantic  arms  as  if  bewailing  the  desolation  spread  around,  where 
human  beings  had  formerly  subsisted  :  for  the  kuka  or  baobab  likes 
the  dwelling  of  the  Negro,  and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  can  scarcely  live 
without  it ;  for  how  could  he  season  his  simple  food  without  the  baobab's 
young  fresh  leaves,  or  sweeten  and  flavour  his  drink  without  the  slightly 
acid  pulp  wherein  the  kernels  are  imbedded  ?  The  herbage  was 
reduced  to  single  tufts  of  coarse  grass  four  or  five  feet  high ;  and  the 
path  became  abominable,  not  allowing  a  moment's  inattention  or 
thoughtful  abstraction,  from  fear  of  being  thrown  off,  the  next  minute, 
into  a  swampy  hole. 

Thus  we  went  on  cheerlessly,  when  about  eleven  o'clock  the  growth 
of  the  trees  began  to  improve,  and  I  observed  a  tree,  which  I  did  not 
remember  to  have  seen  before,  of  middle  size,  the  foliage  rather  thin 
and  of  light-green  colour ;  it  is  called  "  kamandu "  in  Kanuri,  and 
"b6shi"  in  Hausa.  The  country,  however,  does  not  exhibit  a  single 
trace  of  habitation,  either  of  the  past  or  present  time  ;  and  on  our  right 
no  village  was  said  to  be  nearer  than  Dishik  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
day's  journey,  and  even  that  was  reported  to  be  now  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants.  At  length  the  monotonous  gloomy  forest  gave  way  to 
scattered  clusters  of  large  trees,  such  as  generally  indicate  the  neighbour- 
hood of  man's  industry,  and  we  soon  after  emerged  upon  beautiful 
green  meadow-lands  stretching  out  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Wandala. 
mountains,  the  whole  range  of  which,  in  its  entire  length  from  north 
to  south,  lay  open  to  view.  It  was  a  charming  sight,  the  beautiful 
green  of  the  plain  against  the  dark  colour  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
clear  sunny  sky  ;  and  I  afterwards  regretted  deeply  that  I  had  not 
made  a  slight  sketch  of  the  country  from  this  spot,  as  near  the  village 
the  same  wide  horizon  was  no  longer  visible. 

27 
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It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  first  cluster 
of  huts  belonging  to  the  village  or  district  or  fsge,  or  Issege,  which 
spread  to  a  considerable  extent  over  the  plain,  while  horses  and  sheep 
were  feeding  on  the  adjacent  pastures,  and  women  were  cultivating  the 
fields.  A  first  glance  at  this  landscape  impressed  me  with  the  convic- 
tion that  I  had  at  length  arrived  at  a  seat  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants, 
which,  although  it  had  evidently  felt  the  influence  of  its  overbearing  and 
merciless  neighbours,  had  not  yet  been  altogether  despoiled  by  their 
hands.  Vigorous  and  tall  manly  figures,  girt  round  the  loins  with  a  short 
leathern  apron,  and  wearing,  besides  their  agricultural  tools,  the  "danlsko  " 
(handbill),  or  a  spear,  were  proudly  walking  about  or  comfortably  squat- 
ting together  in  the  shade  of  some  fine  tree,  and  seemed  to  intimate 
that  this  ground  belonged  to  them,  and  that  the  foreigner,  whoever  he 
might  be,  ought  to  act  discreetly.  As  for  their  dress,  however,  I  almost 
suspected  that,  though  very  scanty,  it  was  put  on  only  for  the  occasion ; 
for,  on  arriving  at  the  first  cluster  of  huts,  we  came  abruptly  upon  a 
hollow  with  a  pond  of  water,  from  which  darted  forth  a  very  tall  and 
stout  bronze-coloured  woman,  totally  naked,  with  her  pitcher  upon  her 
head, — not  only  to  my  own  amazement,  but  even  to  that  of  my  horse, 
which,  coming  from  the  civilized  country  of  BOrnu,  which  is  likewise  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  blackest  races  in  the  interior,  seemed  to  be  startled 
by  such  a  sight.  However,  I  have  observed  that  many  of  those  simple 
tribes  deem  some  sort  of  covering,  however  scanty  it  might  be,  more 
essential  for  the  man  than  the  woman. 

We  first  directed  our  steps  towards  the  western  side  of  the  village, 
where  in  a  dense  cluster  of  huts  was  the  dwelling  of  the  nominal 
"  billama,"  that  is  to  say,  of  a  man  who,  betraying  his  native  country,  had 
placed  himself  under  the  authority  of  the  Bornu  people,  in  the  hope 
that,  with  their  assistance,  he  might  gratify  his_  ambition  by  becoming 
the  tyrant  of  his  compatriots.  Here  we  met  Ibrahima,  who  with  his 
countryman  had  arrived  before  us.  Having  obtained  from  the  important 
billama  a  man  who  was  to  assign  us  quarters,  we  returned  over  the  wide 
grassy  plain  towards  the  eastern  group,  while  beyond  the  quarter  which 
we  were  leaving  I  observed  the  sacred  grove,  of  considerable  circum- 
ference, formed  by  magnificent  trees,  mostly  of  the  jicus  tribe,  and 
surrounded  with  an  earthen  wall. 

At  length  we  reached  the  eastern  quarter;  but  the  owners  of  the 
courtyards  which  were  selected  for  our  quarters,  did  not  seem  at  all 
inclined  to  receive  us.  I  had  cheerfully  entered  with  Bu-Sad  the  court- 
yard assigned  to  me,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  my  servant 
had  already  dismounted,  when  its  proprietor  rushed  furiously  in,  and, 
raising  his  spear  in  a  most  threatening  attitude,  ordered  me  to  leave  his 
house  instantly.  Acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  claims  to  his  own 
hearth,  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  obey  his  mandate ;  but  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  my  servant  to  go  away  peaceably,  as  he 
was  more  inclined  to  shoot  the  man.  This  dwelling  in  particular  was 
very  neatly  arranged  ;  and  I  was  well  able  to  sympathize  with  the  pro- 
prietor, who  saw  that  his  clean  yard  was  to  be  made  a  stable  and 
littered  with  dirt.     The  yards  contained  from  five  to  seven  huts,  each 
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of  different  size  and  arrangement,  besides  a  shed,  and  gave  plain 
indications  of  an  easy  and  comfortable  domestic  life. 

Billama,  that  is  to  say,  my  guide,  who  seemed  not  to  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  myself  in  his  endeavour  to  find  a  lodging,  being  rather 
crestfallen  and  dejected,  we  thought  it  best  to  give  up  all  idea  of 
sheltered  quarters,  and,  trusting  to  our  good  luck,  to  encamp  outside. 
We  therefore  drew  back  altogether  from  the  inhabited  quarter,  into 
the  open  meadow,  and  dismounted  beneath  the  wide-spreading  shade 
of  an  immense  kuka,  or  "  bokki,"  at  least  eighty  feet  high,  the  foliage  of 
which  being  interwoven  with  numbers  of  climbing  plants,  such  as  I  very 
rarely  observed  on  this  tree,  formed  a  most  magnificent  canopy.  While 
my  tent  was  being  pitched  here,  a  number  of  natives  collected  round 
us,  and  squatting  down  in  a  semicircle  eyed  all  my  things  very  atten- 
tively, drawing  each  other's  attention  to  objects  which  excited  their 
curiosity.  They  were  all  armed  ;  and  as  there  were  from  thirty  to  forty, 
and  hundreds  more  might  have  come  to  their  assistance  in  a  moment, 
their  company  was  not  so  agreeable  as  under  other  circumstances  it 
might  have  been.  The  reason,  however,  why  they  behaved  so  inhospit- 
ably towards  me  evidently  was,  that  they  took  me  for  an  officer  of  the 
king  of  Bornu  :  but  this  impression  gave  way  the  longer  they  observed 
my  manners  and  things ;  indeed,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  tent,  they 
became  aware  that  it  was  not  a  tent  like  those  of  their  enemies,  and 
they  came  to  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  my 
luggage.  In  many  places  in  Negroland  I  observed  that  the  bipartite 
tent-pole  was  a  most  wonderful  object  to  the  natives,  and  often  served 
to  characterize  the  Christian.  This  time,  however,  we  did  not  come  to 
friendly  terms  ;  but  the  reader  will  be  gratified  to  see  how  differently 
these  people  treated  me  on  my  return  from  Fumbin&. 

While  our  party  was  rather  quietly  and  sullenly  sitting  near  the 
tent,  a  number  of  Fiilbe,  who  had  been  staying  in  this  district  for  some 
time,  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  me.  They  were  a  very  diminutive 
set  of  people,  and,  excepting  general  traits  of  resemblance  and  language, 
were  unlike  those  proud  fellow  countrymen  of  theirs  in  the  west ;  but 
I  afterwards  found  that  the  Fulbe  in  the  eastern  part  of  Adamawa  are 
generally  of  this  description,  while  those  about  the  capital  have  a  far 
more  noble  and  dignified  appearance.  I  think  this  may  be  not  so 
much  a  mark  of  a  difference  of  tribe,  as  *a  consequence  of  the  low 
circumstances  of  ^those  settled  at  a  great  distance  from  the  seat  of 
government,  who, 'being  still  engaged  in  struggling  for  their  subsistence, 
have  not  raised  themselves  from  their  original  condition  of  humble 
cattle-breeders,  or  "berroroji,"  to  the  proud  rank  of  conquerors  and 
religious  reformers.  Their  colour  certainly  was  not  the  characteristic 
rhubarb-colour  of  the  Futa  Pullo,  nor  the  deep  black  of  the  Torode, 
but  was  a  greyish  sort  of  black,  approaching  what  the  Frenchmen  call 
the  chocolat-au-lait  colour,  while  their  small  features  wanted  the  ex- 
pressiveness which  those  of  the  light  Pullo  generally  have.  They  all 
wore  shirts,  which  however  were  deficient  in  that  cleanliness  which 
in  general  is  characteristic  of  this  race.  These  simple  visitors  might 
perhaps  have  proved  very  interesting  companions,  if  we  had  been  able 
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to  understand  each  other ;  but  as  they  spoke  neither  Arabic,  nor  Hausa, 
nor  Kanuri,  while  I  was  but  a  beginner  in  their  language,  our  conversa- 
tion flowed  but  sluggishly. 

I  had  observed  in  all  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  a  very  large  species 
of  fish  laid  to  dry  on  the  roofs  of  the  huts ;  and  being  not  a  little 
astonished  at  the  existence  of  fish  of  such  a  size  in  this  district,  where 
I  was  not  aware  that  there  existed  any  considerable  waters,  I  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  inquiring  whence  they  were  brought,  and,  having 
learnt  that  a  considerable  lake  was  at  no  great  distance,  I  intimated  to 
Billama  my  wish  to  visit  it.  I  therefore  mounted  on  horseback  with 
him  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  passing  behind  the  eastern  quarter  of 
fssege,  and  crossing  a  tract  covered  with  excellent  herbage,  but  so  full 
of  holes  and  crevices  that  the  horses  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
over  it,  we  reached  a  fine  sheet  of  water  of  considerable  depth,  stretching 
from  west  to  east,  and  full  of  large  fish.  All  along  the  way  we  were 
met  by  natives  returning  from  fishing,  with  their  nets  and  their  spoil. 
The  fish  measure  generally  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  caught  in  the  Tsad.  The  banks  of  the 
water,  except  on  the  west  side,  where  we  stood,  were  so  hemmed  in 
with  rushes  that  I  could  not  form  a,  satisfactory  estimate  of  its  magnitude 
and  real  character  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  hollow  which  is  filled  by  the 
rivulet  or  torrent  which  I  surveyed  in  its  upper  course  the  following 
day,  and  which  seems  to  pass  at  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  this 
lake.  The  latter,  however,  is  said  always  to  contain  water,  which,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  not  the  case  with  the  river ;  but  certainly  even  the 
lake  must  become  much  shallower  in  the  dry  season. 

A  small  torrent  joins  the  lake  near  its  south-western  corner ;  and  on 
the  banks  of  this  torrent  I  observed  a  rounded  mass  of  granite  rising 
to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  feet,  this  being  the  only  eminence  in  the 
whole  plain.  Though  it  was  not  elevated  enough  to  allow  me  a  fair 
survey  of  the  plain  itself,  it  afforded  a  splendid  and  interesting  pano- 
rama of  the  mountains.  The  whole  range  of  mountains,  which  forms 
the  western  barrier  of  the  little  country  of  Wandala,  lay  open  before 
me  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  while  behind  it,  towards  the 
south,  mountains  of  more  varied  shape,  and  greater  elevation,  became 
more  visible.  It  was  here  that  I  obtained  the  first  view  of  Mount 
Mendefi,  or  Mindif,  which,  since  it  was  seen  by  Major  Denham  on  his 
adventurous  expedition  against  some  of  the  Fellata  settlements  to  the 
south  of  Mora,  has  become  so  celebrated  in  Europe,  giving  rise  to  all 
sorts  of  conjectures  and  theories.  It  might,  indeed,  even  from  this 
point  be  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  a  considerable  mountain  mass, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  several  other  summits  of  importance,  particularly 
the  Mechika  and  Umshi,  whilst  it  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a 
detached  cone  starting  up  from  a  level  plain,  like  the  Mount  of  Mbutudi 
on  a  smaller  scale,  or  that  of  Takabello,  with  both  of  which  Ibrahima 
used  to  compare  it,  or  the  Alantika  on  a  larger  scale.  Its  circumference 
at  the  base  certainly  does  not  exceed  probably  from  ten  to  twelve  miles, 
as  it  is  partly  encompassed  by  the  straggling  village  of  the  same  name, 
which  seems  to  stretch  out  to  a  considerable  length,  or  rather  to  be 
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separated  into  two  or  three  distinct  clusters.     The  place  has  a  market 
every  Friday,  which  is  of  some  importance. 

From  my  position  the  top  of  the  mount  presented  the  shape  here 
delineated  ;  and  even  through  the  telescope  the  Mindif,  as  well  as  the 
singular  mount  of  Kamalle,  of  which  I  shall  soon  have  to  speak,  seemed 
to  be  of  a  whitish  or  greyish  colour,  which  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  consisted  of  a  calcareous  rock.  It  was  not  till  a  much  later 
period  that  I  learnt,  from  a  native  of  the  village  of  Mindif,  that  the 
stone  was  originally  quite  black,  not  only  on  the  surface,  but  all  through, 
and  extremely  hard,  and  that  the  white  colour  is  merely  due  to  immense 
numbers  of  birds,  which  habitually  frequent  it,  being  nothing  else  than 
guano.  I  think,  therefore,  that  this  mount  will  eventually  prove  to 
be  a  basaltic  cone,  an*  ancient  volcano — a  character  which  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  the  double  horn  of  its  summit.  Its  height  scarcely  exceeds 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  less  than  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  plain  from  which  it  rises. 

But  while  my  attention  was  engaged  by  this  mountain,  on  account 
of  its  having  been  so  much  talked  of  in  Europe,  another  height 
attracted   my   notice    much  -=====-  =L 

more,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  shape.  This  was 
Mount  Kamalle,  which  just 
became  visible  behind  the 
continuous  mountain-chain 
in  the  foreground,  like  a 
columnar  pile  rising  from  a 
steep  cone ;  it  likewise 
seemed  of  a  greyish  colour. 
Between  this  remarkable 
peak  and  Mount  Mindif  ,„ 
several  cones  were  descried  *^    . 

from  a  greater  distance,  while  west  from  the  latter  mountain  the  elevated 
region  seemed  to  cease. 

The  highest  elevation  of  the  Wandala  range,  which  is  called  Magar, 
I  estimated  at  about  three  thousand  feet,  while  the  chain  in  general  did 
not  rise  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  or  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  This 
part  of  the  mountain-chain  forms  the  natural  stronghold  of  a  pagan 
king  whom  my  Kanuri  companion  constantly  called  "  Mai  Sugur,"  but 
whose  proper  name  or  title  seems  to  be  "  La." 

Overjoyed  at  having  at  length  reached  the  region  of  the  famous 
Mindif,  and  full  of  plans  for  the  future,  I  remounted  my  horse.  While 
returning  to  our  encampment,  my  companion,  who  was  altogether  a 
sociable  and  agreeable  sort  of  person,  gave  me  some  more  information 
with  regard  to  the  Marghi,  whom  he  represented  as  a  numerous  tribe, 
stronger  even  at  the  present  time  than  the  Manga,  and  capable  of 
sending  thirty  thousand  armed  men  into  the  field.  He  told  me  that 
it  was  their  peculiar  custom  to  mourn  for  the  death  of  a  young  man, 
and  to  make  merry  at  the  death  of  an  old  one — an  account  which  X 
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found  afterwards  confirmed,  while  his  statement  that  they  buried  the 
dead  in  an  upright  position  together  with  their  weapons,  furniture,  and 
some  paste  of  Indian  corn,  did  not  prove  quite  correct.  In  many 
respects  they  claim  great  superiority  over  their  neighbours  ;  and  they 
practise  even  to  a  great  extent  inoculation  for  small-pox,  which  in 
B6rnu  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

Fortunately  for  us  in  our  out-of-doors  encampment,  the  sky  remained 
serene ;  and  while,  after  a  very  frugal  supper,  we  were  reclining  on  our 
mats  in  the  cool  air  of  the  evening,  an  interesting  and  animated  dispute 
arose  between  Billama,  Mallem  Katuri,  and  Mohammedu — the  Ada- 
mawa  messenger  whom  I  have  represented  above  as  a  very  communi- 
cative, sociable  person — about  the  water  of  Issege,  whence  it  came, 
and  whither  it  flowed.  Mohammedu,  who  notwithstanding  his  intelli- 
gence and  sprightliness  was  not  free  from  absurd  prejudices,  contended, 
with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  that  the  water  in  question  issued  from  the 
river  Benuwe"  at  Kobere  and  ran  into  the  Shary,  a  river  with  which  he 
was  acquainted  only  by  hearsay.  But  my  prudent  and  experienced  old 
Mallem  contested  this  point  successfully,  demonstrating  that  the  river 
rose  in  the  mountains  far  to  the  north  of  the  Benuw6.  Thus  we  spent 
the  evening  quite  cheerfully  ;  and  the  night  passed  without  any  acci- 
dent, all  the  people  sleeping  in  a  close'  circle  round  my  tent. 

Monday,  June  9. — At  an  early  hour  we  set  out  on  our  journey,  being 
joined  by  several  of  the  Fulbe,  who  had  come  the  day  before  to  salute 
me,  while  only  one  of  our  caravan  remained  behind,  namely  the  horse- 
man of  Mala  Ibram.  This  whole  district  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
last-named  person  ;  but  he  had  lately  ceded  it  to  Abu-Bakr,  the  son  of 
Sheikh  'Omar :  but  we  have  seen  what  a  precarious  possession  it  was. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  varied  and  fertile,  although 
the  sky  was  overcast ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  frequency  of  the 
poisonous  euphorbia,  called  "  karugu  "  by  the  Kanuri.  Further  on,  the 
crop  stood  already  a  foot  high,  and  formed  a  most  pleasant  object.  We 
then  entered  a  dense  forest,  where  the  danger  became  considerable,  an 
evident  proof  of  the  lawless  state  of  the  country  being  seen  in  the 
village  Y6sa,  which  was  in  some  degree  subject  ("  imana,"  as  the  people 
call  it,  with  an  Arabic  name)  to  the  Sheikh  'Omar,  but  had  been 
ransacked  and  burnt  about  forty  days  previously  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Guluk.  It  was  the  first  village  on  this  road  the  huts  of  which  were 
entirely  of  the  construction  called  by  the  Kanuri  "  bongo." 

Having  stopped  here  a  few  minutes  to  allow  the  people  to  recruit 
themselves,  we  pushed  on  with  speed,  and  soon  passed  the  site  of 
another  village,  which  had  been  destroyed  at  an  earlier  period,  having 
close  on  our  left  a  fertile  plain  in  a  wild  state,  over  which  the  mountain 
rhain  was  still  visible,  with  a  glance  now  and  then  at  the  Mindif  and 
Kamalle.  Suddenly  there  was  visible  on  this  side  a  river  from  thirty  to 
forty  yards  broad,  and  enclosed  by  banks  about  twelve  feet  high,  with 
a  considerable  body  of  water,  flowing  through  the  fine  but  desolate 
plain  in  a  northerly  direction,  but  with  a  very  winding  course  and  a 
moderate  current ;  and  it  henceforth  continued  on  our  side, — sometimes 
approaching,  at  others  receding,  and  affording  an  agreeable  cqoI  draught, 
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instead  of  the  unwholesome  stagnant  water  from  the  pools,  impregnated 
with  vegetable  matter,  and  very  often  full  of  worms,  and  forming 
certainly  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  disease  to  the  foreign  traveller. 
In  this  part  of  the  forest  the  karage  was  the  most  common  tree, 
while  besides  it  there  was  a  considerable  variety, — the  tos6  or 
kadefia,  the  korawa,  the  kabuwi,  the  zindi,  and  the  acacia-like  paipaya  ; 
the  fruit  of  the  t6so,  or  rather  its  thin  pulp,  and  the  beautiful  cream- 
fruit  of  the  gonda-bush  (Annona  fialustris  ?)  remaining  our  favourite 
dainties. 

Suddenly  the  spirit  of  our  little  troop  was  roused ;  some  naked 
pagans  were  discovered  in  the  bushes  near  the  stream,  and  so  long  as 
it  was  uncertain  whether  or  not  they  were  accompanied  by  a  greater 
number,  my  companions  were  in  a  state  of  fright ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  black  strangers  were  but  few,  they  wanted  to  rush 
upon  and  capture  them  as  slaves  ;  but  fbrahima,  with  a  dignified  air, 
cried  out,  "  Im&na,  im&na,"  intimating  that  the  tribe  was  paying  tribute 
to  his  master  the  governor  of  Yola  ;  and  whether  it  was  true  or  not, 
certainly  he  did  well  to  keep  these  vagabonds  from  preying  upon  other 
people  while  their  own  safety  was  in  danger. 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  Kofa,  a 
village,  which  had  been  ransacked  and  destroyed  entirely  by  Kashella 
'Ali, — the  very  act  which  had  given  rise  to  the  complaints  on  the  side  of 
the  governor  of  Adam&wa,  who  claimed  the  supremacy  over  this  place. 
Several  huts  had  t?een  already  built  up  again  very  neatly  of  bongo ;  for 
this  had  now  become  the  general  mode  of  architecture,  giving  proof  of 
our  advancing  into  the  heart  of  the  tropical  climes.  And  as  the  dwell- 
ings wer£  again  rising,  so  the  inhabitants  were  likewise  returning  to 
their  hearths. 

A  most  interesting  and  cheerful  incident  in  these  unfortunate  and 
distracted  lands,  where  the  traveller  has  every  day  to  observe  domestic 
happiness  trodden  under  foot,  children  torn  from  the  breasts  of  their 
mothers,  and  wives  from  the  embraces  of  their  husbands,  was  here 
exhibited  before  us.  Among  the  people  recovered  from  slavery  by 
Ibrahima's  exertions  was  a  young  girl,  a  native  of  this  village,  who,  as 
soon  as  she  recognized  the  place  from  which  she  had  been  torn,  began 
to  run  as  if  bewildered,  making  the  circuit  of  all  the  huts.  But  the 
people  were  not  all  so  fortunate  as  to  see  again  those  whom  they  had 
lost ;  there  were  many  sorrowful  countenances  among  those  who 
inquired  in  vain  for  their  sons  or  daughters.  However,  I  was  pleased 
to  find  that  Billama  was  saluted  in  a  friendly  way  by  the  few  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  proving,  as  I  thought,  that,  when  governor  of  this  southern- 
most district  of  BOrnu,  he  had  not  behaved  so  cruelly. 

The  country  hereabouts  showed  a  far  more  advanced"  state  of 
vegetation  than  that  from  whence  we  had  come,  the  young  succulent 
grass  reaching  to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  while  the  corn  (dawa, 
or  holcus)  in  one  field  measured  already  thirty  inches  in  height.  The 
fresh  meadow  grounds  were  interspersed  with  flowers  ;  and  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  "  kangel,"  measuring  eight  inches  in  diameter,  was 
brought  to  me  by  Billama,  being  the  only  specimen  which  I  have  ever 
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observed  of  this  peculiar  flower.  Mr.  Vogel,  however,  told  me  after- 
wards that  he  had  occasionally  observed  it  in  Mandara  (Wandala). 

Having  dismounted  under  a  tamarind-tree  for  the  hot  hours  of  the 
day,  Billama,  with  the  assistance  of  my  old  Mallem,  gave  me  a  list  of 
some  of  the  larger  places  in  the  Marghi  country.  West-south-west  from 
the  Marghi  live  the  Babur  or  Babir,  scattered  in  small  hamlets  over  a 
mountainous  basaltic  district,  with  the  exception  of  their  principal  seat 
Biyu,  which  is  called  after  the  name,  or  probably  rather  the  title,  of 
their  chief.  This  place  is  said  to  be  as  tar  from  Kofa  as  Kukawa  is 
from  the  same  place,  and  is  reported  to  be  of  large  size.  The  Babur 
have  in  certain  respects  preserved  their  independence,  while  in  others, 
like  the  Marghi,  they  have  begun  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  their  Mohammedan  neighbours.  But  the  Marghi  claim  superiority 
over  their  kinsmen  in  point  of  personal  courage  ;  for  of  their  relationship 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

When  the  sun  began  to  decline,  we  pursued  our  march,  in  order  to 
reach  Lahaula,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  The  unsafe  state  of 
the  country  through  which  we  were  passing  was  well  indicated  by  the 
circumstance  that  even  the  circumspect  fbrahlma  mounted  the  poor  mare 
given  to  him  by  Sheikh  'Omar,  wjiich  he  had  spared  till  now.  He 
moreover  exchanged  his  bow  for  a  spear.  A  thick  tempest  was 
gathering  on  the  Wandala  mountains,  while  our  motley  troop  wound 
along  the  narrow  path, — at  times  through  forest  or  underwood,  at 
others  through  fine  cornfields  ;  but  the  country  afforded  a  wilder  and 
more  varied  aspect  after  we  had  crossed  a  little  watercourse, — rocks 
projecting  on  all  sides,  sandstone  and  granite  being  intermixed,  while  in 
front  of  us  a  little  rocky  ridge,  thickly  overgrown  with  trees  and  bushes, 
stretched  out,  and  seemed  to  hem  in  our  passage.  Suddenly,  however, 
a  deep  recess  was  seen  opening  in  the  ridge,  and  a  village  appeared, 
lying  most  picturesquely  in  the  natural  amphitheatre,  thus  formed  by 
the  rocks  and  trees  protruding  everywhere  from  among  the  granite 
blocks,  and  giving  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  whole  picture. 

This  was  Lahaula  ;  but  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  into  it, 
the  entrance  to  the  amphitheatre  being  closed  by  a  strong  stockade, 
which  left  only  a  very  narrow  passage  along  the  cliffs  on  the  eastern 
side,  not  nearly  large  enough  for  camels  ;  and  while  our  troop,  pushing 
forward  in  vain,  fell  into  great  confusion,  the  storm  came  on,  and  the 
rain  poured  down  upon  us  in  torrents.  Fortunately,  the  shower, 
although  heavy,  did  not  last  long,  and  we  succeeded  at  length  in  getting 
in,  and  soon  reached  the  first  huts  of  the  village;  but  our  reception 
was  not  propitious.  The  first  person  who  came  to  meet  us  was  a 
mother,  roused  by  the  hope  of  seeing  her  son  return  as  a  free  man  from 
Kukawa,  where  he  had  been  carried  into  slavery,  and  filling  the  whole 
village  with  her  lamentations  and  curses  of  the  Kanuri,  when  she  heard 
that  her  beloved  had  not  come  back,  and  that  she  should  never  see  him 
again.  This  of  course  made  a  bad  impression  upon  the  inhabitants, 
and  while  cAshi,  their  chief,  a  man  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  struggle 
with  my  companion  Billama,  when  governor  of  these  districts,  had 
submitted  to  the  sheikh,  received  us  with  kindness  and  benevolence, 
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his  son,  in  whose  recently  and  neatly  built  hut  the  old  man  wished  to 
lodge  me,  raised  a  frightful  alarm,  and  at  length,  snatching  up  his 
weapon,  ran  off  with  the  wildest  threats.  I  therefore  thought  it  best 
not  to  make  use  of  the  hut  unless  forced  by  another  storm,  and  not- 
withstanding the  humidity,  I  took  up  my  quarters  under  a  shed  before 
the  hut,  spreading  my  carpet  and  jirbiye — woollen  blanket  from  Jirbi — 
over  a  coarse  mat  of  reed,  as  unfortunately  at  that  time  I  had  no  sort 
of  couch  with  me.  There  was  an  object  of  very  great  interest  in  our 
courtyard.  It  was  a  large  pole  about  nine  feet  high  above  the  ground, 
with  a  small  cross  pole  which  sustained  an  earthen  pot  of  middling  size. 
This  was  a  "safi,"  a  sort  of  fetish,  a  symbolic  representation,  as  it 
seems,  of  their  god  "  fete,"  the  sun.  It  was  a  pity  that  we  were  not 
placed  in  a  more  comfortable  position,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  make 
further  inquiries  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

'Ashi  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  large  bowl  of  honey-water,  but 
I  was  the  only  one  of  the  caravan  who  received  the  least  proof  of 
hospitality ;  and  I  made  myself  quite  comfortable,  though  we  thought 
it  best  to  look  well  after  our  firearms.  During  the  night  we  were 
alarmed  by  a  great  noise,  proceeding  from  the  frightful  shrieks  of  a 
man ;  and,  on  inquiry,  we  found  that  he  had  been  disturbed  in  his 
sleep  by  a  hyaena  catching  hold  of  one  of  his  legs,  f  brahima  informed 
us  the  next  morning,  that  a  very  large  party  among  the  inhabitants  had 
entertained  the  design  of  falling  during  the  night  upon  our  troop  and 
plundering  us  ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  earnest  representations  of  cAshi 
had  restrained  them  from  carrying  out  their  intention, — the  old  man 
showing  them  how  imprudent  it  would  be,  by  one  and  the  same  act 
to  draw  upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  their  two  overwhelming 
neighbours,  the  sheikh  of  B6rnu  in  the  north,  and  the  governor  of 
Fumbina  in  the  south.  Altogether  the  night  was  not  very  tranquil ;  and 
a  storm  breaking  out  at  some  distance,  I  crept  into  the  hut,  but  there 
was  no  rain,  only  thunder  and  lightning.  All  the  huts  here  are  provided 
with  a  serir,  or  diggel,  made  of  branches,  upon  which  a  coarse  mat  of 
reeds  is  spread. 

The  village  seems  not  to  be  very  large,  containing  certainly  not  more 
than  about  five  hundred  single  huts,  but  the  situation  is  very  advan- 
tageous, enabling  the  inhabitants  in  an  instant  to  retire  upon  the 
natural  fortress  of  blocks  overhead.  They  possess  scarcely  a  single 
cow,  but  seem  to  prepare  a  great  deal  of  vegetable  butter.  At  least 
large  heaps  of  the  chestnut-like  kernels  of  the  Bassia  Parkii  were  lying 
about  in  the  courtyards.  They  have  also  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
honey.  'm 

Tuesday,  June  10. — Leaving  our  quarters  early,  and  emerging  from 
the  rocky  recess  by  the  same  opening  through  which  we  had  entered 
it  the  preceding  evening,  we  halted  a  short  time  in  order  that  the  whole 
caravan  might  form  closely  together,  for  we  had  now  the  most  dangerous 
day's  march  before  us,  where  stragglers  are  generally  slain  or  carried 
into  slavery  by  lurking  enemies.  Our  whole  troop  was  not  very 
numerous,  consisting  of  five  horsemen  and  about  twenty-five  armed 
men  on  foot,  with  three  camels,  six  sumpter-oxen,  and  three  asses,  our 
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strength  consisting  entirely  in  my  four  muskets  and  four  pairs  of  pistols. 
It  was  a  very  fine  morning,  and  after  the  last  night's  storm  the  whole 
country  teemed  with  freshness  and  life.  Moreover,  it  was  of  a  varied 
nature,  the  ground  consisting,  at  times,  of  bare  granite,  with  large 
blocks  of  quartz,  at  others  covered  with  black  vegetable  soil,  with 
ironstone  here  and  there,  and  torn  by  numerous  small  periodical  water- 
courses descending  from  the  rocky  chain  on  our  right,  and  carrying  the 
moisture  of  the  whole  region  towards  the  river,  which  still  flowed  on 
the  left  of  our  track ;  while  granite-blocks  and  small  ridges  projected 
everywhere,  the  whole  clothed  with  forest  more  or  less  dense,  and  with 
a  great  variety  of  foliage.  Having  kept  on  through  this  kind  of  country 
for  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  we  reached  the  deserted  "ng&ufate," 
or  encampment  of  Bu-Bakr,  a  brother  of  Mohammed  Lawl,  the  governor 
of  Adamawa,  who  had  last  year  made  an  expedition  into  these  districts, 
and  stationing  his  army  on  this  spot,  had  overrun  the  country  in  all 
directions.  The  encampment  consisted  of  small  round  huts  made  of 
branches  and  grass,  such  as  the  guro-caravan  generally  erects  daily  on 
its  "  zango  "  or  halting-place.  Here  we  began  to  quicken  our  pace,  as 
we  were  now  at  the  shortest  distance  from  the  seats  of  the  Baza,  a 
powerful  and  independent  pagan  tribe,  with  a  language,  or  probably 
dialect,  of  their  own,  and  peculiar  customs,  who  live  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  mountain-chain,  while  we  left  on  our  right  Kibak  and  some 
other  Marghf  villages.  In  order  to  lessen  a  little  the  fatigue  of  the 
march,  my  attentive  companion  Billama  brought  me  a  handful  of 
"  gaude,"  a  yellow  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  apricot,  with  a  very  thick  peel, 
and,  instead  of  a  rich  pulp,  five  large  kernels  filling  almost  the  whole 
interior,  but  covered  with  a  thin  pulp  of  a  very  agreeable  taste,  something 
like  the  gonda. 

At  half-past  nine,  when  the  forest  was  tolerably  clear,  we  obtained 
a  view  of  a  saddle-mount  at  some  distance  on  our  right,  on  the  other 
side  of  which,  as  I  vvas  informed,  the  village  Womde  is  situated : 
further  westward  lies  Ugu,  and,  at  a  still  greater  distance,  Gaya.  Mean- 
while we  pushed  on  with  such  haste — the  old  Mallem  and  Bu-Sad,  on 
horseback,  driving  my  two  weak  camels  before  them  as  fast  as  they 
could — that  the  line  of  our  troop  became  entirely  broken  ;  the  fataki,  or 
tugurchi,  with  their  pack-oxen,  and  several  of  the  dangarunfu — namely 
the  little  tradesmen  who  carry  their  small  parcels  of  merchandise  on 
the  head — remaining  a  great  distance  behind  ;  but  although  I  wished 
several  times  to  halt,  I  could  not  persuade  my  companions  to  do  so  ; 
and  all  that  I  was  able  to  do  for  the  safety  of  the  poor  people  who  had 
trusted  themselves  to  my  protection,  was  to  send  Billama  to  the  rear 
with  orders  to  bring  up  the  stragglers.  I  shall  never  forget  the  euphonious 
words  of  the  old  Mallem  with  which  he,  though  usually  so  humane, 
parried  my  entreaties  to  give  the  people  time  to  come  up  ;  mixing 
Hausa  with  Kanuri,  he  kept  exclaiming,  "  Awennan  karaga  babu  dadi " 
("  This  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  forest "),  while  he  continued  beating 
my  poor  camels  with  his  large  shield  of  antelope's  hide.  At  length, 
having  entered  a  very  dense  thicket,  where  there  was  a  pond  of  water, 
we  halted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Billama  came  up  with  the 
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rear,  bringing  me,  at  the  same  time,  a  splendid  little  gonda-fruit,  which 
he  knew  I  was  particularly  fond  of. 

Continuing  then  our  march  with  our  wonted  expedition,  we  reached 
a  little  before  one  o'clock  cultivated  fields,  where  the  slaves — "  field 
hands,"  as  an  American  would  say — of  the  people  of  Uba  were  just 
resting  from  their  labour  in  the  shade  of  the  trees.  As  the  slaves  ot 
Mohammedans,  they  all  wore  the  leathern  apron.  Here  we  began  to 
ascend,  having  a  small  rocky  eminence  on  our  right,  and  a  more  con- 
siderable one  on  our  left,  while  in  the  distance,  to  the  west,  various 
mountain  groups  became  visible.  This  line  of  elevation  might  seem  to 
form  the  water  partition  between  the  basin  of  the  Tsad  and  that  of  the 
Great  River  of  Western  Africa,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  it,  as  I  did  not 
become  distinctly  aware  of  the  relation  of  the  rivulet  of  Mubi  to  that  of 
Baza. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  point  of  the  route  probably  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  two  thousand  feet,  supposing  that  we  had  ascended 
about  eight  hundred  feet  from  Uje,  the  elevation  of  which  is  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Having  then  crossed,  with 
some  difficulty,  on  the  part  of  the  camels,  a  rugged  defile,  enclosed 
by  large  granite  blocks,  we  began  to  descend  considerably,  while  Mo- 
hammedu  drew  my  attention  to  the  tree  called  "bijage"  in  Fulf tilde, 
which  grows  between  the  granite  blocks,  and  from  which  the  people  of 
Fumbina  prepare  the  poison  for  their  arrows.  However  I  was  not  near 
enough  to  give  even  the  most  general  account  of  it ;  it  seemed  to  be  a 
bush  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  tolerably  large  leaves  of 
an  olive  colour. 

Emerging  from  this  rocky  passage,  we  began  gradually  to  overlook 
the  large  valley  stretching  out  to  the  foot  of  the  opposite  mountain 
chain,  which  seemed  from  this  place  to  be  uninterrupted.  Its  general 
elevation  appeared  to  be  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.  We  then  again  entered  upon  cultivated  ground,  and  turning 
round  the  spur  of  the  rocky  chain  on  our  right,  on  the  top  of  which  we 
observed  the  huts  of  the  pagans,  we  reached  the  wall  of  Uba  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  eastern  quarter  of  this  town,  the  northernmost  Pullo  settlement 
in  Adamawa  on  this  side,  consisting  of  a  few  huts  scattered  over  a  wide 
space,  has  quite  the  character  of  a  new  and  cheerless  colony  in  Algeria  ; 
the  earthen  wall  is  low,  and  strengthened  with  a  light  double  fence  of 
thorn  bushes.  The  western  quarter,  however,  is  more  thickly  and  com- 
fortably inhabited  ;  and  each  cluster  of  huts,  which  all  consist  of  bongo, 
or  rather  bukka  bongo,  "  jwarubokaru,"  is  surrounded  with  a  little  corn- 
field. It  was  pleasant  to  observe  how  the  fences  of  mats,  surrounding 
the  yards,  had  been  strengthened  and  enlivened  by  young  living  trees 
of  a  graceful  slender  appearance,  instead  of  dull  stalks,  giving  to  the 
whole  a  much  more  cheerful  character  than  is  generally  the  case  with 
the  villages  in  other  parts  of  Negroland,  particularly  in  Bormi  proper, 
and  promising  in  a  short  time  to  afford  some  cool  shade,  which  is  rather 
wanting  in  the  place. 

Passing  the  mosque,  the  "judirde,"  a  spacious  quadrangular  building, 
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consisting  entirely  of  halls  built  of  mats  and  stalks,  which  must  be 
delightfully  cool  in  the  dry  season,  but  extremely  damp  during  the 
rains,  and  including  a  large  open  space,  we  reached  the  lamorde  (the 
house  of  the  governor,  or  lamido)  ;  it  lies  on  one  side  of  a  small  square, 
or  "  belbel."  Billama  and  Bu-Sad  having  here  fired  a  couple  of  rounds, 
we  were  soon  shown  into  our  quarters.  These  were  of  rather  an 
indifferent  description,  but  lying  at  the  northern  border  of  the  inhabited 
quarter,  and  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  rocky  ridge,  they  had  the 
advantage  of  allowing  us  freedom  of  movement. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

XdAMAWA. — MOHAMMEDAN    SETTLEMENTS   IN   THE   HEART    OF    CENTRAL 

AFRICA. 

We  had  now  reached  the  border  of  Adamawa,  the  country  after  which 
I  had  been  panting  so  long,  and  of  which  I  had  heard  so  many  interest- 
ing accounts,  a  Mohammedan  kingdom  engrafted  upon  a  mixed  stock 
of  pagan  tribes, — the  conquest  of  the  valorous  and  fanatic  Pullo  chieftain, 
Adama,  over  the  great  pagan  kingdom  of  Fumbina. 

I  was  musing  over  the  fate  of  the  native  races  of  this  country,  when 
the  governor,  with  a  numerous  suite,  came  to  pay  me  a  visit.  Neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  companions  were  dressed  with  any  degree  of 
elegance,  or  even  cleanliness.  I  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain 
information  from  my  companions  as  to  the  period  when  the  Fulbe  had 
begun  to  emigrate  into  this  country  ;  but  they  were  unable  to  give  me 
any  other  answer,  than  that  they  had  been  settled  in  the  country  from 
very  ancient  times,  and  that  not  only  the  fathers  but  even  the  grand- 
fathers of  the  present  generation  had  inhabited  the  same  region  as 
cattle-breeders,  "  berrorOji."  Neither  the  governor  nor  any  of  his 
people  were  able  to  give  me  more  precise  information,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  set  my  hopes  upon  the  capital,  where  I  was  more  likely  to 
find  a  man  versed  in  the  history  of  his  tribe.  I  then  communicated  to 
my  visitor  my  wish  to  ascend  the  ridge,  which  overlooks  the  place,  and 
on  the  top  of  which,  according  to  Mohammedu,  a  spring  bubbled  up 
between  the  rocks.  The  governor  advised  me  to  defer  the  excursion 
till  the  morrow,  but  as  the  weather  was  fine  at  the  time,  and  as  at  this 
season  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  so  the  next  morning, 
I  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  at  once  a  view  at  least  over  the  opposite 
mountain-chain.  He  then  told  me  that  I  might  do  as  I  liked,  and 
followed  me  with  his  whole  suite.  The  ridge,  on  this  side  at  least, 
consisted  entirely  of  enormous  blocks  of  granite  heaped  one  upon 
the  other  in  wild  confusion,  and  making  the  ascent  extremely  difficult, 
nay,  impossible,  without  ropes,  so  that,  with  the  utmost  trouble,  we 
reached  the  height  of  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  which  gave  me, 
however,  an  advantageous  position  for  obtaining  a  view  over  the  jbroad 
valley  and  the  mountain  range  beyond,  of  which,  on  my  return  journey, 
I  made  a  sketch,  which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  page  429, 
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Some  of  the  governor's 
people,  however,  were  very 
agile  in  climbing  these  blocks, 
and  they  need  to  be  so  if  they 
wish  to  subject  the  native 
inhabitants,  who,  when  pur- 
sued, retire  to  these  natural 
strongholds,  which  are  scat- 
tered over  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  country. 

We  had  scarcely  returned  to 
our  quarters,  when  a  storm 
broke  out,  but  it  was  not 
accompanied  with  a  great 
quantity  of  rain.  Our  cheer 
was  indifferent ;  and  we  passed 
our  evening  in  rather  a  dull 
manner. 

Wednesday,  June  1 1. — 
Seeing  that  the  weather  was 
gloomy,  and  being  afraid  of 
the  fatigue  connected  with  the 
ascent  of  the  ridge  even  along 
a  more  easy  path,  as  I  was 
well  aware  how  much  my  con- 
stitution had  been  weakened, 
I  preferred  going  on,  and  gave 
orders  for  starting.  On  leaving 
the  western  gate  of  the  town, 
which  is  formed  of  very  large 
trunks  of  trees,  we  entered  on 
a  tract  of  cornfields  in  a  very 
promising  condition,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  number  of 
young  jet-black  slave  girls, 
well  fed,  and  all  neatly  dressed 
in  long  aprons  of  white  clean 
gabaga,  and  having  their  necks 
adorned  with  strings  of  glass 
beads,  were  marched  out  to 
their  daily  labour  in  the  field. 

The  town  formerly  extended 
much  further  in  this  direction, 
till  it  was  ransacked  and  plun- 
dered by  Ramadan,  a  slave 
and  officer  of  the  sheikh  Mo- 
hammed el  Kanemi.  Before 
the  Fulbe  occupied  these  re- 
gions,   the   slave-hunting   ex- 
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peditions  of  the  people  of  Bornu  often  extended  into  the  very  heart 
of  Adam&Wa.  The  Fulbe  certainly  are  always  making  steps  towards 
subjugating  the  country,  but  they  have  still  a  great  deal  to  do  before 
they  can  regard  themselves  as  the  undisturbed  possessors  of  the  soil. 
Even  here,    at  no  great  distance  beyond  the   little   range   which   we 


had  on  our  right,  an  independent  tribe  called  Gille  still  maintains 
itself,  and  on  my  return  journey  I  shall  have  to  relate  an  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  of  the  governor  of  tJba  against  the  Kilba-Gaya. 

Our  camels,  "  gelOba,"  began  now  to  be  objects  of  the  greatest 
curiosity  and  wonder  to  the  natives  ;  for  it  happens  but  rarely  that  this 
animal    is    brought    into    the 

country,    as  it   will   not   bear  «.        ,A 

the  climate  for  any  length  of 
time.  This  is  certainly  a 
circumstance  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  by  those  who  con- 
template trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  equatorial  regions  ; 
but  of  course   the   European, 

with  his  energy  and  enterprise,  might  easily  succeed  in  acclimatizing 
the  camel  by  preparing  himself  for  great  losses  in  the  beginning. 

When  the  range  on  our  right  terminated,  our  view  extended  over  a 
great  expanse  of  country,  from  which  several  mountain  groups  started 
up,  entirely  detached  one  from  the  other  and  without  any  connecting 

chain,  and  I  sketched  three  of 
them,  which  are  represented 
above.  Of  the  names  of  the 
first  two,  my  companions  were 
not  quite  sure  ;  but  they  all 
agreed  in  calling  the  last  Kilba- 
||yg  Gaya.  In  front  of  us  a 
W/gT  considerable  mountain  mass 
called  Fingting  developed  it- 
self, and  behind  it  another  with  the  summits  Ba  and  Yaurogudde. 
Keeping  along  the  plain,  sometimes  over  fine  pasture-grounds,  at  other 
times  over  cultivated  fields,  and  crossing  several  little  streams,  we  at 
length  came  to  a  brook  or  rivulet  of  a  somewhat  larger  size,  which  is 
said  to  issue  from  Mount  Gun  towards  the  south-east,  and  receiving 
another  brook  coming  from  Mount  Dawa,  runs  westward. 
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Having  here  considered  whether  we  should  go  on  or  take  up  our 
quarters  in  Mubi,  which  was  close  by,  we  decided  upon  the  latter,  and 
entered  the  place.  But  we  had  to  wait  a  long  while  in  front  of  the 
governor's  house,  and  were  at  length  conducted  into  quarters  so 
insufficient  that  we  preferred  encamping  outside  the  town,  and  pitched 
our  tent  near  a  tree,  which  promised  to  afford  us  a  shady  place  during 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  But  we  had  scarcely  made  ourselves  comfort- 
able when  the  governor's  servants  came  and  requested  me  most  urgently 
to  come  into  the  town,  promising  us  good  lodgings  ;  I  therefore  gave  way, 
and  told  them  that  I  would  go  to  my  promised  quarters  towards  night. 
As  long  as  the  weather  was  dry,  the  open  air  was  much  more  agreeable ; 
and  I  turned  our  open  encampment  to  account  by  taking  accurate 
angles  of  all  the  summits  around  ;  but  a  storm  in  my  small  and  weak 
tent  was  a  very  uncomfortable  thing,  and  I  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of 
good  quarters  for  the  night. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  almost  the  whole  population  of  the 
town  came  out  to  see  me  and  my  camels,  and  the  governor  himself 
came  on  horseback,  inviting  me  into  his  own  house,  when  I  showed 
him  my  chronometer,  compass,  and  telescope,  which  created  immense 
excitement,  but  still  greater  was  the  astonishment  of  those  particularly 
who  knew  how  to  read,  at  the  very  small  print  in  my  Prayer-Book.  The 
amiable  side  of  the  character  of  the  Fulbe  is  their  intelligence  and 
vivacity,  but  they  have  a  great  natural  disposition  to  malice,  and  are  not 
by  any  means  so  good-natured  as  the  real  Blacks  ;  for  they  really  are — 
certainly  more  in  their  character  than  in  their  colour — a  distinct  race 
between  the  Arab  and  Berber  on  the  one  side  and  the  Negro  stock  on 
the  other,  although  I  would  not  suppose  that  the  ancients  had  taken 
their  prototype  of  Leucaethiopes  from  them.  However  striking  may  be 
the  linguistic  indications  of  a  connection  of  this  tribe  with  the  Kaffers 
of  South  Africa,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  historically  they  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  west  towards  the  east.  But  of  this  more  on  another 
occasion. 

I  stayed  out  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  before  leaving  my  open 
dwelling  sketched  the  long  range  of  mountains  to  the  east,  together  with 
the  Fingting. 

Between  Mount  Meshila  and  Mount  Kirya  a  road  leads  to  the  seats 
of  the  Koma. 

The  whole  plain  affords  excellent  pasture,  and  the  town  itself  is  a 
straggling  place  of  great  extent.  That  part  of  the  governor's  house  which 
he  assigned  to  me  consisted  of  a  courtyard  with  a  very  spacious  and 
cool  hut,  having  two  doors  or  openings,  and  the  ground-floor  was  strewn 
with  pebbles  instead  of  sand,  which  seems  to  be  the  custom  here 
throughout  the  rainy  season.  My  host  spent  a  great  part  of  the  evening 
in  our  company.  I  made  him  a  present  of  ten  sheets  of  paper,  which, 
as  a  learned  man  in  a  retired  spot  who  had  never  before  seen  so  much 
writing  material  together,  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  delight,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  of  a  sullen  temper.  He  informed  me  that  the  Fulbe 
settled  here  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Hillega. 

Thursday,  June  12. — Although  the  weather  was  very  gloomy,  we  set 
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out  in  the  morning  through  the  rich  grassy  plain, 
which  only  round  the  settlements  was  laid  out  in 
cultivated  fields ;  we  crossed  and  re-crossed  the 
river  of  the  day  before,  which  keeps  meandering 
through  the  plain.  When  we  reached  the  village 
Bagma,  which  was  cheerfully  enlivened  by  a 
numerous  herd  of  cattle,  I  was  struck  with  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  huts,  which  testified  to  the 
difference  of  the  climate  which  we  had  entered, 
not  less  than  to  the  mode  of  living  of  the  in- 
habitants. Some  of  these  huts  were  from  forty 
to  sixty  feet  long,  about  fifteen  broad,  and  from 
ten  to  twelve  high,  narrowing  above  to  a  ridge, 
and  thatched  all  over,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  roof  and  wall ;  others  had  a  very  pe- 
culiar shape,  consisting  of  three  semicircles. 

The  reason  for  making  the  huts  so  spacious 
is  the  necessity  of  sheltering  the  cattle,  par- 
ticularly young  cattle,  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  Some  of  them  were  nothing  better 
than  stables"  while  others  combined  this  dis- 
tinction with  that  of  a  dwelling-house  for  the 
owner.  The  village  is  separated  into  two  quarters 
by  the  river,  and  is  inhabited  entirely  by  Moham- 
medans. The  news  of  a  marvellous  novelty  soon 
stirred  up  the  whole  village,  and  young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  all  gathered  round  our  motley 
troop,  and  thronged  about  us  in  innocent  mirth, 
and  as  we  proceeded  the  people  came  running 
from  the  distant  fields  to  see  the  wonder;  but 
the  wonder  was  not  myself,  but  the  camel,  an 
animal  which  many  of  them  had  never  seen, 
fifteen  years  having  elapsed  since  one  had  passed 
along  this  road.  The  chorus  of  shrill  voices, 
"geloba,  geloba,"  was  led  by  two  young  wanton 
Pullo  girls,  slender  as  antelopes,  and  wearing 
nothing  but  a  light  apron  of  striped  cotton  round 
their  loins,  who,  jumping  about  and  laughing  at 
the  stupidity  of  these  enormous  animals,  accom- 
panied us  for  about  two  miles  along  the  fertile 
plain.  We  passed  a  herd  of  about  three  hundred 
cattle.  Gradually  the  country  became  covered 
with  forest,  with  the  exception  of  patches  of 
cultivated  ground,  and  we  entered  between  those 
mountains  which  had  been  during  the  whole 
morning  in  front  of  us ;  here  also  granite  pre- 
vailed, and  all  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
underwood. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  path  divided,  and  my 
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companions  for  a  long  time  were  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  they  should  follow ;  Billama  having  some  objection  to  pass  the 
night  in  Mbutudi,  which  he  thought  was  only  inhabited  by  pagans,  and 
preferring  Muglebii,  where  he  had  acquaintances  ;  but  at  length  the 
people  of  Adamawa  carried  their  point,  and  we  chose  the  western- 
most road,  which  passes  by  Mbutudi.  The  wilderness  now  gave  way 
to  open  pastures,  and  we  passed  some  cornfields  when  we  came  to 
the  farm  of  a  wealthy  Pullo  named  Alkaso,  who  in  the  midst  of  a 
numerous  family  was  leading  here  the  life  of  a  patriarch.  Hearing 
that  a  stranger  from  a  far-distant  country  was  passing  by,  the  venerable 
old  man  came  out  of  his  village  to  salute  me,  accompanied  by  his  sons, 
and  two  of  the  latter,  who  had  evidently  no  idea  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Christian  religion,  ran  a  long  distance  by  the  side  of  my  horse,  and 
did  not  turn  back  till  I  had  given  them  my  blessing.  Pleasant  as 
was  their  innocent  behaviour,  showing  a  spirit  full  of  confidence,  I 
was  rather  glad  when  they  were  gone,  as  I  wished  to  take  some  angles 
of  the  mountains  which  appeared  scattered  through  the  wild  and  gloomy 
plain  on  our  right. 

After  a  while  the  low  chain  of  hills  on  our  left  was  succeeded  by  a 
range  of  higher  mountains  attached  to  the  broad  cone  of  the  Faka.  A 
little  before  we  had  obtained  a  view  of  the  rocky  mount  of  Mbutudi, 
and  we  now  observed  the  first  gigina  ("  dugbi "  in  Fulfulde),  or  deleb- 
palm,  the  kind  of  Hyphcena  which  I  have  already  occasionally  mentioned 
as  occurring  in  other  localities,  but  which  distinguishes  this  place  in  a 
most  characteristic  way.  The  ground  was  covered  with  rich  herbage, 
from  which  numerous  violets  peeped  forth. 

We  had  now  reached  Mbutudi,  a  village  situated  round  a  granite 
mount  of  about  six  hundred  yards'  circumference,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  three  hundred  feet.  It  had  been  a  considerable  place 
before  the  rise  of  the  Fulbe,  encompassing  on  all  sides  the  mount, 
which  had  served  as  a  natural  citadel ;  but  it  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
scarcely  more  than  one  hundred  huts  altogether  now  remaining ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  picturesque  landscape — the  steep  rocky  mount 
overgrown  with  trees,  and  the  slender  deleb-palms  shooting  up  here 
and  there,  and  forming  some  denser  groups  on  the  south-east  side, — it 
would  be  a  most  miserable  place. 

My  companions  were  greatly  astonished  to  find  that,  since  they  went 
to  Kukawa,  some  Fulbe  families  had  settled  here  :  for  formerly  none 
but  native  pagans  lived  in  the  village.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that 
we  should  address  ourselves  to  this  ruling  class ;  and  after  we  had 
waited  some  time  in  the  shade  of  some  caoutchouc-trees,  a  tall,  extremely 
slender  Pullo,  of  a  very  noble  expression  of  countenance,  and  dressed 
in  a  snow-white  shirt,  made  his  appearance,  and  after  the  usual  exchange 
of  compliments,  and  due  inquiry  on  the  part  of  my  companions  after 
horse,  cattle,  mother,  slaves,  and  family*,  conducted  us  to  a  dwelling 

*  The  Fulbe  of  Adamawa  are  especially  rich  in  compliments,  which, 
however,  have  not  yet  lost  their  real  and  true  meaning.  Thus  the  general 
questions,  "  Num  baldum  "  (Are  you  well  ?),  "Jam  wali  "  (Have  you  slept  ?), 
are  followed  by  the  special  questions,  "No  yimbe  uro"  (How  is  the  family  ?), 
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not  far  from  the  eastern  foot  of  the  rock,  consisting  of  several  small 
huts,  with  a  tall  gigina  in  the  middle  of  its  courtyard,  which  was  never 
deserted  by  some  large  birds  of  the  stork  family, — most  probably  some 
European  wanderers.  However,  it  had  the  great  disadvantage  of  being 
extremely  wet,  so  that  I  preferred  staying  outside ;  and  going  to  some 
distance  from  the  huts,  I  laid  myself  down  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  where 
the  ground  was  comparatively  dry.  The  weather  had  been  very  cool 
and  cheerless  in  the  morning,  and  I  was  glad  when  the  sun  at  length 
came  forth,  increasing  the  interest  of  the  landscape,  of  which  I  took 
a  view.*  ^ 

I  here  tried,  for  the  first  time,  the  fruit  of  the  deleb-palm,  which  were 
just  ripe ;  but  I  did  not  find  it  worth  the  trouble,  as  it  really  requires  a 
good  deal  of  effort  to  suck  out  the  pulp,  which  is  nothing  but  a  very 
close  and  coarse  fibrous  tissue,  not  separating  from  the  large  stone,  and 
having  a  mawkish  taste,  which  soon  grows  disagreeable.  It  cannot  be 
at  all  compared  with  the  banana,  and  still  less  with  the  fruit  of  the 
gonda-tree.  It  is,  when  full  grown,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long  and 
four  inches  across,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour ;  the  kernel  is 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long  and  one  inch  thick.  However,  it  is 
of  importance  to  the  natives,  anol,  like  the  fruit  of  the  dum-palm,  it 
yields  a  good  seasoning  for  some  of  their  simple  dishes.  They  make 
use  of  the  stone  also,  breaking  and  planting  it  in  the  ground,  when,  in 
a  few  days,  a  blade  shoots  forth  with  a  very  tender  root,  which  is  eaten 
just  like  the  kelingoes ;  this  is  called  "  murrechi "  by  the  Hausa  people, 
"  bachul "  by  the  Fulbe,  both  of  whom  use  it  very  extensively.  But  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  gigina,  or  deleb-palm,  is  extremely  partial  in 
its  local  distribution,  and  seems  not  at  all  common  in  Adamawa,  being, 
as  my  companions  observed,  here  confined  to  a  few  localities,  such  as 
Laro  and  Song  ;  while  in  the  Musgu  country  it  is,  according  to  my  own 
observation,  the  predominant  tree ;  and,  from  information,  I  conclude 
this  to  be  the  case  also  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Bagirmi,  particularly 
in  Somray  and  Day.  However,  the  immense  extension  of  this  palm, 
which,  probably,  is  nearly  related  to  the  Borassus  flabelliformis,  through 
the  whole  breadth  of  Central  Africa,  from  Kordofan  to  the  Atlantic,  is 
of  the  highest  importance. 

"No  inna  liro"  (How  is  the  landlady?),  "To  piichu  mada,"  or  "Korri  puchu 
majam"  (How  is  your  horse?),  "Toerajo  mada"  (How  is  your  grandfather?), 
"To  machudo  mada"  (How  is  your  slave?),  "To  bi'be  mada"  (And  your 
children  ?),  "  To  sukabe  mada  "  (How  are  your  lads  ?),  "  Bi'be  habe  majam  " 
(How  are  the  children  of  your  subjects?),  "Korri  nay  majam  "  (How  are 
your  cattle  ?)  ;  all  of  which  in  general  are  answered  with  "  Se  jam."  Between 
this  strain  occasionally  a  question  about  the  news  of  the  world — "To  habbarii 
dunia ;  "  and  with  travellers  at  least  a  question  as  to  the  fatigue — "  T6 
chommeri" — is  inserted.  There  is  still  a  greater  variety  of  compliments, 
the  form  of  many,  as  used  in  Adamawa,  varying  greatly  from  that  usual  in 
other  countries  occupied  by  the  Fulbe,  and  of  course  all  depends  on  the 
time  of  the  day  when  friends  meet. 

*  Unfortunately,  I  had  not  energy  enough  to  finish  it  in  detail ;  so  that 
many  little  interesting  features  were  not  expressed. 
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While  resting  here  I  received  a  deputation  of  the  heads  of  families 
of  the  Fulbe,  who  behaved  very  decently,  and  were  not  a  little  excited 
by  the  performances  of  my  watch  and  compass.  I  then  determined  to 
ascend  the  rock,  which  commands  and  characterises  the  village,  although, 
being  fully  aware  of  the  debilitated  state  of  my  health,  I  was  somewhat 
afraid  of  any  great  bodily  exertion.  It  was  certainly  not  an  easy  task, 
as  the  crags  were  extremely  steep,  but  it  was  well  worth  the  trouble, 
although  the  view  over  an  immense  expanse  of  country  was  greatly 
interrupted  by  the  many  small  trees  and  bushes  which  are  shooting  out 
between  the  granite  blocks. 

After  I  had  finished  taking  angles  I  sat  down  on  this  magnificent 
rocky  throne,  and  several  of  the  natives  having  followed  me,  I  wrote 
from  their  dictation  a  short  vocabulary  of  their  language,  which  they 
call  "  Zani,"  and  which  I  soon  found  was  intimately  related  to  that  of 
the  Marghi.  These  poor  creatures  seeing,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
that  a  stranger  took  real  interest  in  them,  were  extremely  delighted  in 
hearing  their  words  pronounced  by  one  whom  they  thought  almost  as 
much  above  them  as  their  god  "  fete,"  and  frequently  corrected  each 
other  when  there  was  a  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
rock  became  continually  more  and  more  animated,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  two  young  Fulbe  girls  also,  who  from  the  first  had  cast  a  kindly 
eye  upon  me,  came  jumping  up  to  me,  accompanied  by  an  elder  married 
sister.  One  of  these  girls  was  about  fifteen,  the  other  about  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age.  They  were  decently  dressed  as  Mohammedans,  in 
shirts  covering  the  bosom,  while  the  pagans,  although  they  had  dressed 
for  the  occasion,  wore  nothing  but  a  narrow  strip  of  leather  passed  be- 
tween the  legs,  and  fastened  round  the  loins,  with  a  large  leaf  attached 
to  it  from  behind  ;  the  women  were,  besides,  ornamented  with  the 
"  kadama,"  which  is  the  same  as  the  segh6um  of  the  Marghi,  and  worn 
in  the  same  way,  stuck  through  the  under  lip,  but  a  little  larger.  Their 
prevailing  complexion  was  a  yellowish-red,  like  that  of  the  Marghi,  with 
whom,  a  few  centuries  ago,  they  evidently  formed  one  nation.  Their 
worship,  also,  is  nearly  the  same. 

At  length  I  left  my  elevated  situation,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
succeeded  in  getting  down  again  ;  but  the  tranquillity  which  I  had  before 
enjoyed  was  now  gone,  and  not  a  moment  was  I  left  alone.  All  these 
poor  creatures  wanted  to  have  my  blessing ;  and  there  was  particularly 
an  old  blacksmith,  who,  although  he  had  become  a  proselyte  to  Islam, 
pestered  me  extremely  with  his  entreaties  to  benefit  him  by  word  and 
prayer.  They  went  so  far  as  to  do  me  the  honour,  which  I  of  course 
declined,  of  identifying  me  with  their  god  "  fete,"  who,  they  thought, 
might  have  come  to  spend  a  day  with  them,  to  make  them  forget  their 
oppression  and  misfortunes.  The  pagans,  however,  at  length  left  me 
when  night  came  on,  but  the  Fulbe  girls  would  not  go,  or  if  they  left 
me  for  a  moment,  immediately  returned,  and  so  stayed  till  midnight. 
The  eldest  of  the  unmarried  girls  made  me  a  direct  proposal  of  marriage, 
and  I  consoled  her  by  stating  that  I  should  have  been  happy  to  accept 
her  offer  if  it  were  my  intention  to  reside  in  the  country.  The  manners 
of  people  who  live  in  these  retired  spots,  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  are  necessarily  very  simple  and  unaffected ;  and  this  poor  girl 
had  certainly  reason  to  look  out  for  a  husband,  as  at  fifteen  she  was  as 
far  beyond  her  first  bloom  as  a  lady  of  twenty-five  in  Europe. 

Friday,  June  13. — Taking  leave  of  these  good  people,  the  girl  looking 
rather  sorrowful  as  I  mounted  my  horse,  we  resumed  our  march  the 
following  morning,  first  through  cornfields, — the  grain  here  cultivated 
being  exclusively  gero  or  Pennisetum, — then  over  rich  and  thinly  wooded 
pastures,  having  the  mountain-chain  of  the  "Falibe'  "  constantly  at  some 
distance.  The  atmosphere  was  extremely  humid,  and  rain-clouds  hung 
upon  the  mountains.  Further  on  the  ground  consisted  entirely  of  red 
loam,  and  was  so  torn  up  by  the  rain,  that  we  had  great  difficulty  and 
delay  in  leading  the  camels  round  the  gaps  and  ravines.  Dense  under- 
wood now  at  times  prevailed,  and  a  bush  called  "  baubaw,"  producing 
an  edible  fruit,  here  first  fell  under  my  observation  ;  there  was  also 
another  bulbous  plant,  which  I  had  not  observed  before.  The  karage 
here,  again,  was  very  common.  Gradually  the  whole  country  became 
one  continuous  wilderness,  with  the  surface  greatly  undulating,  and 
almost  hilly ;  and  here  we  passed  a  slave  village,  or  "  rumde,"  in  ruins, 
the  clay-walls  being  all  that  remained. 

The  country  wore  a  more 
cheerful  appearance  after  nine 
o'clock,  when  we  entered  on 
a  wide  extent  of  cultivated 
ground,  the  crops  standing 
beautifully  in  the  fields,  and 
the  village  or  villages  of  Segero 
appearing  higher  up  on  the 
slope  of  the  heights,  in  a 
commanding  situation.  Segero 
consists  of  two  villages  separated  by  a  ravine,  or  hollow  with  a  water- 
course, the  northernmost  of  them,  to  which  we  came  first,  being  in- 
habited jointly  by  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  Fulbe  and  the  conquered 
one  of  the  Holma,  while  the  southern  village  is  exclusively  occupied  by 
the  ruling  race.  To  this  group  we  directed  our  steps,  passing  close  by 
the  former,  where  I  made  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  Mount 
Holma. 

The  lamido,  or  mayor,  being  absent  at  the  time,  we  dismounted 
under  the  public  shade  in  front  of  his  house,  till  a  comfortable  spacious 
shed  in  the  inner  courtyard  of  his  dwelling  was  placed  at  my  disposal ; 
and  here  I  began  immediately  to  employ  my  leisure  hours  in  the  study 
of  the  Fulfulde,  as  I  became  fully  aware  that  the  knowledge  of  this  lan- 
guage was  essential  to  my  plans,  if  I  wished  to  draw  all  possible 
advantage  from  my  proceedings.  For  these  simple  people,  who  do  not 
travel,  but  reside  all  their  life  long  in  their  secluded  homes,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  predatory  expeditions  against  the  pagans,  know  no 
other  language  than  their  own  ;  several  of  them,  however,  understand 
the  written  Arabic  tolerably  well,  but  are  unable  to  speak  it.  Mean- 
while, a  large  basketful  of  ground-nuts,  in  the  double  shell,  just  as  they 
came  from  the  ground,  was  placed  before  us ;  and  after  a  while,  three 
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immense  calabashes  of  a  thick  soup,  or  porridge,  made  of  the  same 
material,  were  brought  in  for  the  refreshment  of  our  whole  troop. 

Ground-nuts  form  here  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the 
people,  just  in  the  same  proportion  as  potatoes  do  in  Europe,  and  the 
crops  of  corn  having  failed  the  last  year,  the  people  had  very  little 
besides.  Ground-nuts,  that  is  to  say  the  species  of  them  which  is  called 
[*  kolche"  in  Kanuri,  and  "biriji"  in  Fulfulde,  which  was  the  one  grown 
here,  as  it  seems,  exclusively,  I  like  very  much,  especially  if  roasted, 
for  nibbling  after  supper,  or  even  as  a  substitute  for  breakfast  on  the 
road,  but  I  should  not  like  to  subsist  upon  them.  In  fact,  I  was  scarcely 
able  to  swallow  a  few  spoonfuls  of  this  sort  of  porridge,  which  was  not 
seasoned  with  honey ;  but  I  must  confess  that  the  spoons,  which  the 
people  here  use  for  such  purposes,  are  rather  large,  being  something 
like  a  scoop,  and  made  likewise  of  a  kind  of  gourd  ;  the  half  of  the 
Cucurbita  lagenaria  split  in  two,  so  that  the  handle  at  the  same  time 
forms  a  small  channel,  and  may  be  used  as  a  spout.  Nature  in  these 
countries  has  provided  everything  ;  dishes,  bottles,  and  drinking-vessels 
are  growing  on  the  trees,  rice  in  the  forest,  and  the  soil  without  any 
labour  produces  grain.  The  porridge  can  certainly  be  made  more 
palatable  by  seasoning ;  and,  if  boiled  with  milk,  is  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable. The  other  kind  of  ground-nut,  the  "  gangala,"  or  "  yerkurga," 
which  is  far  more  oily,  and  which  I  did  not  see  at  all  in  Adamawa,  I 
do  not  like;  though  the  people  used  to  say  that  it  is  much  more 
wholesome  than  the  other  kind.  For  making  oil  it  is  evidently  the 
more  valuable  of  the  two.  I  will  only  add,  that  on  this  occasion  I 
learned  that  the  Fulbe  in  this  part  of  the  country  make  also  a  similar 
porridge  of  sesamum,  which  they  call  "  marasiri,"  and  even  of  the  habb 
el  aziz,  or  the  gojiya  of  the  Hausa — the  nebu  of  the  B6rnu  people. 
Sesamum  I  have  frequently  eaten  in  Negroland  as  a  paste,  or  hasty 
pudding,  but  never  in  the  form  of  a  porridge. 

The  reason  why  the  corn  had  failed  was,  that  most  of  the  men  had 
gone  to  the  war  last  year;  the  turbulent  state  of  the  country  thus 
operating  as  a  great  drawback  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  I 
must  also  observe  how  peculiarly  the  different  qualities  of  the  soil  in 
neighbouring  districts  are  adapted  for  different  species  of  grain ;  while 
in  Mbutudi,  as  I  said,  millet,  g6ro,  or  Pennisetum  typho'ideum,  was  culti- 
vated almost  exclusively,  here  it  was  the  dawa,  "bairi"  in  Fulfulde,  or 
sorghum,  and  principally  the  red  sort,  or  "Miri  boderi."  Having 
restored  our  vital  strength  with  this  famous  pap  of  ground-nuts,  and 
having  filled  our  pockets,  and  the  nose-bags  of  the  horses  too,  with  the 
remains  of  the  great  basket,  we  set  out  again  on  our  journey  in  the 
afternoon,  for  it  appeared  to  me  evident  that  none  of  my  companions 
was  fond  of  a  strict  ground-nut  diet,  and  hence  would  rather  risk  a 
storm  than  a  supper  of  this  same  dish.  It  had  become  our  general  rule 
to  finish  our  day's  journey  in  the  forenoon,  as  the  tempest  generally  set 
in  in  the  afternoon 

The  fields  were  well  cultivated ;  but  the  corn  on  the  more  elevated 
spots  stood  not  more  than  a  foot  high.  The  ground-nuts  are  cultivated 
between  the  corn,  the  regular  spaces  which  are  left  between  each  stalk 
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being  sufficient  for  growing  a  cluster  of  nuts  underground  ;  just  in  the 
same  way  as  beans  are  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Negroland.  The 
fields  were  beautifully  shaded  and  adorned  by  the  butter-tree,  "  t6so," 
or,  as  the  Fulbe  call  it,  "karehi,"  in  the  plural  form  "kareji,"  which 
was  here  the  exclusively  predominant  tree,  and  of  course  is  greatly 
valued  by  the  natives.  Everywhere  the  people  were  busy  in  the  fields ; 
and  altogether  the  country,  enclosed  by  several  beautifully  shaped 
mountain  ranges  and  by  detached  mountains,  presented  a  most  cheerful 
sight,  all  the  patches  of  grass  being  diversified  and  embellished  with 
a  kind  of  violet-coloured  lily. 

We  now  gradually  approached  the  foot  of  Mount  Holma,  behind 
which  another  mountain  began  to  rise  into  view ;  while  on  our  left  we 
passed  a  small  "rumde,"  or  slave-village,  and  then  entered  a  sort  of 
defile.  We  were  greatly  afraid  lest  we  should  be  punished  for  the 
gastronomic  transgression  of  our  travelling  rule,  as  a  storm  threatened 
us  from  behind  ;  but  we  had  time  to  reach  Badanijo  in  safety.  Punished, 
however,  we  were,  like  the  man  who  despised  his  peas  ;  for,  instead  of 
finding  here  full  bowls  of  pudding,  we  could  not  even  procure  the  poor 
ground-nuts  ;  and  happy  was  he  who  had  not  neglected  to  fill  his 
pockets  from  the  full  basket  in  Segero. 

We  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  buying  a  very  small  quantity  of  grain 
for  the  horses  ;  so  that  they  also  came  in  for  a  share  in  the  remains  of 
the  ground-nuts  of  Segero ;  and  my  host  especially  was  such  a  shabby, 
inhospitable  fellow,  that  it  was  painful  to  speak  a  word  to  him.  How- 
ever, it  seemed  that  he  had  reason  to  complain,  having  been  treated 
very  harshly  by  oppressive  officers,  and  having  lost  all  his  cattle  by 
disease.  Not  a  drop  of  milk  was  to  be  got  in  the  village,  all  the  cattle 
having  died.  The  cattle,  at  least  those  of  the  large  breed,  which  appa- 
rently has  been  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  Fulbe,  seem  not  yet 
quite  acclimatized,  and  are  occasionally  decimated  by  disease. 

Badanijo  is  very  picturesquely  situated  in  a  beautiful  irregularly 
shaped  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  which  are  seen 
from  the  interior  of  the  valley.  The  scarcity  of  provisions  was  entirely 
due  to  the  great  expedition  of  last  year,  which  had  taken  away  all  hands 
from  the  labours  of  the  field  ;  for  the  land  arOund  here  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  at  present,  besides  sorghum  or  holcus,  produced  dankali,  or 
sweet  potatoes,  g6za,  or  yams,  manioc,  and  a  great  quantity  of  gunna, 
a  large  variety  of  calabash  {Fueillea  trilobata,  Cucurbita  ?naxi??ia  ?). 
Badanijo  is  also  interesting  and  important  to  the  ethnologist,  as  being 
the  northernmost  seat  of  the  extensive  tribe  of  the  Fali,  or  Fari,  which, 
according  to  the  specimens  of  its  language  which  I  was  able  to  collect, 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  tribe  of  the  B&tta  and  their  kinsmen  the 
Z&ni  and  Marghi,  and  seems  to  have  only  a  remote  affinity  with  the 
Wandala  and  Gamerghu  languages.  At  present  the  village  is  prin- 
cipally, but  not  exclusively,  inhabited  by  the  ruling  race,  and  I  estimated 
the  population  at  about  three  thousand. 

Saturday,  Ju?ie  14. — After  we  had  left  the  rich  vegetation  which  sur- 
round t,  the  village,  we  soon  entered  a  wild  and  hilly  district,  and  while 
passing  over  the  spur  of  a  rocky  eminence  on  our  left,  observed  close  to 
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the  brink  of  the  cliffs  overhanging  our  heads  the  huts  of  the  pagan  village 
Buggela,  and  heard  the  voices  of  the  natives,  while  at  some  distance  on 
our  right  detached  hills,  all  of  which  seemed  to  consist  of  granite,  rose 
from  the  rugged  and  thickly  wooded  plain.  The  rugged  nature  of  this 
country  increases  the  importance  of  Badanijo  in  a  strategical  point  of 
view.  The  country  became  continually  more  rocky  and  rugged,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  narrow  path  leading  through  the  thick  underwood, 
so  that  my  friend  the  pilgrim  from  Melle,  who  rode  his  tall  camel,  had 
the  greatest  possible  trouble  to  make  his  way  through ;  however,  I  had 
reason  to  admire  his  dexterity.  All  through  Negroland,  where  so  many 
extensive  tracts  are  covered  with  forest,  travelling  on  camel's  back  is 
very  troublesome.  It  was  certainly  very  lucky  for  us  that  for  the  last 
five  days  scarcely  any  rain  had  fallen,  otherwise  the  path  would  have 
been  extremely  difficult. 

However,  when  we  reached  the  village  Kurulu,  the  country  improved, 
spreading  out  into  wide  pastures  and  cultivated  fields,  although  it 
remained  hilly  and  rather  rugged ;  even  close  to  the  village  a  lower 
range  appeared,  and  granite  masses  projected  everywhere.  A  short 
distance  further  on  I  sketched  Mount  Kurulu  and  the  heights  near  it. 


Several  of  our  party  had  gone  into  the  village,  and  obtained  some 
cold  paste,  made  of  a  peculiar  species  of  sorghum,  of  entirely  red 
colour.  This  red  grain,  4<  ja-n-dawa,"  or  "bairi  boderi,"  which  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention,  is  very  common  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Negroland,  below  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude,  and  in  some  districts, 
as  in  the  Musgu  country,  seems  to  prevail  almost  exclusively ;  but  it 
was  at  the  time  new  to  me,  and  I  found  it  extremely  nauseous.  The 
paste  of  white  durra,  "  fari-n-dawa,"  or  "  bairi  dhanneri,"  is  generally 
so  well  cooked  in  Adam&wa,  being  formed  into  large  rolls  of  four  inches 
in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  that  even 
when  cold  it  is  quite  eatable,  and  in  this  state  generally  formed  my 
breakfast  on  the  road  ;  for  my  palatable  chebchebe"  from  Kukawa,  like 
all  nice  things  in  the  world,  were  soon  gone. 

Gradually  we  entered  another  rugged  wilderness,  from  which  we  did 
not  emerge  till  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock,  when  a  marina,  or  dyeing- 
place,  indicated  the  neighbourhood  of  a  centre  of  civilization  unusual 
in  this  country.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  we  reached  the  northern 
village  of  Sarawu,  which  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  B6rnu 
people,  and  is  therefore  called  Sarawu  Berebere.     On  the  side  from 
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which  we  arrived  the  village  is  open,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  thickly 
inhabited,  but  further  to  the  south  the  population  is  denser.  Having 
halted  some  time  on  a  small  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the  village  in 
the  shade  of  a  small  terebinth,  we  were  conducted  into  very  excellent 
quarters,  which  seem  to  deserve  a  short  description. 

It  was  a  group  of  three  huts,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  very  spacious 
outer  yard,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  light  fence  of  corn-stalks.  The 
huts  consisted  of  clay  walls  with  a  thatched  roof  of  very  careful  work- 
manship, and  were  joined  together  by  clay 
walls.  The  most  spacious  of  these  huts 
(a),  of  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  formed 
the  entrance-hall  and  the  parlour,  being 
furnished  with  two  doors  or  openings,  one 
on  the  side  of  the  outer,  and  the  other  on 
the  side  of  the  inner  courtyard,  from  which 
the  two  other  huts  (b  and  c),  destined  for  the 
women,  had  their  only  access.  The  outer 
opening  or  door  of  the  chief  hut  (a),  there- 
fore, although  rather  small  according  to  our 
ideas,  was  very  large  considering  the  general 
custom  of  the  country,  measuring  three  feet 
and  a  half  in  height,  and  sixteen  inches  in  the 'widest  part,  its  form 
being  that  of  an  egg. 

In  this  hut  there  was  only  one  very  large  couch  measuring  seven  feet 
and  a  half  in  length  by  five  in  width,  and  raised  three  feet  above  the 
floor,  made  of  clay  over  a  frame  of  wood,  on  the  right  side  of  the  door, 
where  the  landlord  used  to  receive  his  guests,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
hut  being  empty,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  good  many  people.  Between 
the  couch  and  the  door  there  was  a  fireplace,  or  fugodi,  or  fugo 
kannuram  in  Kanuri,  "hobbunirde"  in  Fulfulde,  formed  by  three 
stones  of  the  same  size.  Of  this  airy  room  I  myself  took  possession, 
spreading  my  carpet  upon  the  raised  platform,  while  the  Mallem,  my 
servants,  and  whosoever  paid  me  a  visit,  found  a  place  on  the  floor. 
The  wall,  which  was  rather  thicker  than  usual,  was  all  coloured  with 
a  reddish-brown  tint,  and  upon  this  ground  several  objects  had  been  so 
unartistically  delineated,  that,  with  the  exception  of  wooden  tablets, 
"all6,"  such  as  the  boys  here  use  in  learning  to  write,  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  what  they  were  intended  for. 

The  hut  opposite  this  parlour  (6),  which  was  smaller  than  (a)  but 
larger  than  (c),  seemed  intended  for  the  ordinary  dwelling  of  the  land- 
lady, being  ornamented  in  the  background  with  the  "  gangar,"  as  it  is 
called  in  Kanuri,  "  nanne  "  in  Fulfulde,  a  raised  platform  or  sideboard 
for  the  cooking  utensils ;  here  four  large-sized  new  jars  were  placed, 
as  in  battle  array,  surmounted  by  smaller  ones.  With  regard  to  the 
other  arrangements  the  two  huts  were  of  similar  construction,  having 
on  each  side  a  couch,  one  for  the  man  and  the  other  for  his  wife.  In 
both  the  woman's  couch  was  the  better  one,  being  formed  of  clay  on 
a  wooden  frame,  and  well  protected  from  prying  eyes  by  a  thin  clay 
wall,  about  five  feet  high,  and  handsomely  ornamented  in  the  following 
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way  :  running  not  only  along  the  side  of  the  door,  but  enclosing  also 

half  of  the  other  side,  it  excluded  all  impertinent  curiosity ;  while  the 

man's  couch,  which  was  less  regular  and  comfortable,  reached  to  the 

very  border  of  the  door,  and  on  this  side  had  the  protection  only  of  a 

thin  clay  wall,  without  ornaments.     With  the  privacy  thus  attained,  the 

size  of  the  doors  was  in  entire  harmony,  being  of  an  oval  shape,  and 

very    small,     particularly     in     (c), 

measuring  only  about  two  feet  in 

height,  and  ten  inches  in  width,  a 

size  which  I  am  afraid  would  refuse 

a   passage   to   many    a    European 

lady ;  indeed,  it  might  seem  rather 

intended  to  keep   a  married   lady 

within   doors,    after   she   had   first 

contrived  to  get  in. 

Notwithstanding  the  scanty  light 
falling  into  the  interior  of  the  hut, 
through  the  narrow  doorway,  it  was  also  painted,  (c)  in  this  respect 
surpassing  its  sister  hut  in  the  harmony  of  its  colours,  which  formed 
broad  alternate  bands  of  white  and  brown,  and  gave  the  whole  a  very 
stately  and  finished  character.  The  whole  arrangement  of  these  two 
huts  bore  distinct  testimony  to  a  greatly  developed  sense  of  domestic 
comfort.  In  the  wall  of  the  courtyard,  between  (b)  and  (V),  there  was 
a  small  backdoor,  raised  above  the  ground,  and  of  diminutive  size  (r), 
apparently  intended  for  admitting  female  visitors,  without  obliging  them 
to  pass  through  the  parlour,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  much  con- 
fidence in  the  discretion  of  the  female  department.  In  the  courtyard 
were  two  large-sized  jars,  (g)  the  larger  one  being  the  bazam  or  corn- 
jar,  and  the  smaller  (d)  the  gebam  or  water-jar.  In  the  corner,  formed 
between  the  hut  (a)  and  the  wall  of  the  courtyard,  was  the  "  fugodi," 
or  kitchen,  on  a  small  scale. 

The  house  belonged  to  a  private  man,  who  was  absent  at  the  time. 
From  the  outer  courtyard,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  was  spacious,  and 
fenced  only  with  corn-stalks,  there  was  an  interesting  panorama  over 
a  great  extent  of  country  to  the  south,  and  I  was  enabled  to  take  a 
great  many  angles.  From  this  place  also  I  made  the  sketch  of  a  cone 
(page  442)  which  seemed  to  me  very  picturesque,  but  the  exact  name 
of  which  I  could  not  learn. 

Sarawu  is  the  most  elevated  place  on  the  latter  part  of  this  route, 
although  the  highest  point  of  the  water-partition,  between  the  basin 
of  the  Tsad  and  that  of  the  so-called  Niger,  as  I  stated  before,  sterns 
to  be  at  the  pass  north  of  tJba.  The  difference  between  the  state  of 
the  corn  here  and  in  Mubi  and  thereabout  was  very  remarkable.  The 
crop  stood  here  scarcely  a  few  inches  above  the  ground.*  The  soil 
also  around  the  place  is  not  rich,  the  mould  being  thin  upon  the  surface 
of  the  granite,  which  in  many  places  lies  bare.     The  situation  of  Sarawu 

*  I  made  some  observations  with  the  boiling-water  instrument  on  this 
road,  but  unfortunately  my  thermometers  for  this  purpose  were  entirely  out 
of  order. 
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is  very  important  on  account  of  its  being^the  point  where  the  road  from 
Logon  and  all  the  north-eastern  part  of  Adamavva,  which  includes  some 
very  considerable  centres  of  industry  and  commerce,  particularly 
Fatawel,  the  entrepot  of  all  the  ivory  trade  in  these  quarters,  joins  the 
direct  road  from  Kukawa  to  the  capital.  Cotton  is  cultivated  here  to 
some  extent.     Adam&wa  is  a  promising  country  of  colonies. 

Sarawu,  too,  was  suffering  from  dearth  from  the  same  reason  which 
I  have  explained  above ;  the  second  crop,  which  is  destined  to  provide 
for  the  last  and  most  pressing  period,  while  the  new  crop  is  ripening, 
not  having  been  sown  at  all  last  year  on  account  of  the  expedition,  so 
that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  corn  for  our  five 
horses.  It  would,  however,  have  been  very  easy  for  me  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  supply  if  I  had  demanded  a  small  fee  for  my  medical  assist- 
ance, as  I  had  a  good  many  patients  who  came  to  me  for  remedies ; 
but  this  I  refrained  from  doing.  I  had  here  some  very  singular  cases, 
which  rather  exceeded  my  skill ;  and  among  others  there  was  a  woman 
who  had  gone  with  child  full  two  years,  without  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  her  imaginary  offspring  to  come  forth,  and  who  came  to  me  now 

with  full  confidence  that 
the  far-famed  stranger 
would  be  able  to  help  her 
to  motherhood.  Among 
the  people  who  visited 
me  there  was  also  a 
Tebu,  or  rather  Teda, 
who  in  his  mercantile 
rambles  had  penetrated 
to  this  spot ;  indeed 
these  people  are  very 
enterprising,  but  in  general  their  journeys  lie  more  in  the  direction  of 
Wandala,  where  they  dispose  of  a  great  quantity  of  glass  beads.  This 
man  had  resided  here  some  time,  but  was  not  able  to  give  me  much 
information.  He,  however,  excited  my  curiosity  with  regard  to  two 
white  women,  whoir^  I  was  to  see  in  Yola,  brought  there  from  the 
southern  regions  of  Adam&wa,  and  who  he  assured  me  were  at  least 
as  white  as  myself.  But,  after  all,  this  was  not  saying  much  ;  for 
my  arms  and  face  at  that  time  were  certainly  some  shades  darker 
than  the  darkest  Spaniard  or  Italian.  I  had  heard  already  several 
people  speak  of  these  women,  and  the  natives  had  almost  made  them 
the  subject  of  a  romance,  spreading  the  rumour  that  my  object  in  going 
to  Yola  was  to  get  a  white  female  companion.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  about  a  tribe  of  lighter  colour  than  usual  in  the  interior,  not 
far  from  the  coast  of  the  Cameroons,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  fact.  My  short  and  uncomfortable  stay  in  the  capital  of  Adam&wa 
deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  deciding  with  regard  to  the  exact 
shade  of  these  people's  complexion,  but  I  think  it  is  a  yellowish-brown. 
Sunday,  June  15. — Having  been  busy  in  the  morning  writing  Fulfulde, 
I  mounted  my  horse  about  ten  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Billama  and 
Bu-Sad,  in  order  to  visit  the  market,  which  is  held  every  Thursday  and 
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Sunday,  on  a  little  eminence  at  some  distance  from  the  Bornu  village, 
and  close  to  the  south-east  side  of  Saravvu  Fulfulde,  separated  from  the 
latter  by  a  ravine.  The  market  was  furnished  with  thirty-five  stalls 
made  of  bushes  and  mats,  and  was  rather  poorly  attended.  However, 
it  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  during  the  season  of  field- 
labours  all  markets  in  Negroland  are  much  less  considerable  than  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year.  There  were  a  good  many  head  of  cattle  for 
sale,  while  two  oxen  were  slaughtered  for  provision,  to  be  cut  up  and 
sold  in  small  parcels.  The  chief  articles  besides  were  ground-nuts, 
butter,  a  small  quantity  of  rice,  salt,  and  soap.  Soap,  indeed,  is  a  very 
important  article  in  any  country  inhabited  by  Fulbe,  and  it  is  prepared 
in  every  household  ;  while  very  often,  even  in  large  places  inhabited  by 
other  tribes,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  this  article,  so  essential  for 
cleanliness.  No  native  grain  of  any  kind  was  in  the  market, — a  proof 
of  the  great  dearth  which  prevailed  throughout  the  country.  A  few 
turkedi  were  to  be  seen ;  and  I  myself  introduced  a  specimen  of  this 
article,  in  order  to  obtain  the  currency  of  the  country  for  buying  small 
matters  of  necessity. 

The  standard  of  the  market  is  the  native  cotton,  woven,  as  it  is,  all 
over  Negroland,  in  narrow  strips  called  "leppi,"  of  about  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  width,  though  this  varies  greatly.  Shells  ("kurdi,"  or 
u  ch£de ")  have  no  currency.  The  smallest  measure  of  cotton  is  the 
"nanande,"  measuring  ten  "dra"  or  "fondude"  (sing.  "f6nduki"), 
equal  to  four  fathoms,  "kame"  or  "nandude"  (sing,  "nanduki"). 
Seven  nanande  make  one  "d6ra" — meaning  a  small  shirt  of  extremely 
coarse  workmanship,  and  scarcely  to  be  used  for  dress  ;  and  from  two 
to  five  dora  make  one  thob  or  "gaffal6ul"  of  variable  size  and  quality. 
The  turkedi  which  I  introduced  into  the  market,  and  which  I  had 
bought  in  Kan6  for  1800  kurdi,  was  sold  for  a  price  equivalent  to  2500 
shells,  which  certainly  is  not  a  great  profit,  considering  the  danger  of 
the  road.  However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  I  bought  for 
1800,  a  native  certainly  would  have  got  for  1600,  and  would  perhaps 
have  sold  for  2800  or  more. 

Having  caused  some  disturbance  to  the  usual  quiet  course  of  busi- 
ness in  the  market,  I  left  Bu-Sad  behind  me  to  buy  some  articles  which 
we  wanted,  and  proceeded  with  my  kashella  towards  the  ravine,  and 
ascending  the  opposite  bank,  entered  the  straggling  quarter  of  the 
Fulbe,  which,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  is  adorned  with  a  single 
specimen  of  the  charming  gonda-tree,  or  "  dukiije  "  (the  Cafica  papaya), 
and  a  single  specimen  of  the  gigina  or  dugbi,  the  Hyphaina  which  I 
have  frequently  mentioned ;  at  all  events  not  more  than  these  two 
specimens  are  seen  rearing  their  tapering  forms  above  the  huts  and 
fences.  Then  we  directed  our  steps  towards  the  dwelling  of  the 
governor,  which  impressed  me  by  its  magnificence  when  compared 
with  the*  meanness  of  the  cottages  around.  A  very  spacious  oblong 
yard,  surrounded  with  a  high  clay  wall,  encircled  several  apartments, 
the  entrance  being  formed  by  a  round  cool  hut  of  about  twenty-five  feet 
diameter,  the  clay  walls  of  which,  from  the  ground  to  the  border  of  the 
thatched  roof,  measured  about  ten  feet  in  height,  and  had  two  square 
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doors  of  about  eight  feet  in  height,  one  towards  the  street,  and  the  other 
on  the  inside, — altogether  a  splendid  place  in  the  hot  season.  Here, 
too,  the  floor  was  at  present  thickly  strewn  with  pebbles. 

But  the  master  of  this  noble  mansion  was  an  unhappy  blind  man, 
who,  leaning  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  servants,  was  led  into  the  room 
by  a  mallem  or  modibo,  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  seen  in  the 
country,  and  more  like  a  European  than  a  native  of  Negroland,  tall  and 
broad-shouldered,  and  remarkably  amiable  and  benevolent.  The 
governor  himself,  also,  was  remarkably  tall  and  robust  for  a  Pullo. 
The  m6dibo,  who  spoke  Arabic  tolerably  well  and  officiated  as  inter- 
preter, had  heard  a  good  deal  about  me,  and  was  most  anxious  to  see 
those  curious  instruments  which  had  been  described  to  him ;  and  as  I 
wore  the  chronometer  and  compass  constantly  attached  to  my  waist, 
I  was  able  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  which,  in  so  learned  a  man,  was  less 
vain  and  more  interesting  than  usual.  But  the  poor  blind  governor  felt 
rather  uneasy  because  he  could  not  see  these  wonders  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  endeavoured  to  indemnify  himself  by  listening  to  the  ticking 
of  the  watch,  and  by  touching  the  compass.  But  he  was  more  disap- 
pointed still  when  I  declared  that  I  was  unable  to  restore  his  sight, 
which  after  after  all  the  stories  he  had  heard  about  me,  he  had  thought 
me  capable  of  doing ;  and  I  could  only  console  him  by  begging  him  to 
trust  in  "Jaumirawo"  (the  Lord  on  High).  As,  on  setting  out,  I  did 
not  know  that  we  were  going  to  pay  our  respects  to  this  man,  I  had  no 
present  to  offer  him  except  a  pair  of  English  scissors,  and  these  of 
course,  in  his  blindness,  he  was  unable  to  value,  though  his  companion 
found  out  immediately  how  excellent  they  were  for  cutting  paper.  The 
governor  is  far  superior  in  power  to  his  neighbours,  and  besides 
Sarawu,  Kurundel,  or  Korulu,  and  Bingel  are  subject  to  his  govern- 
ment. 

While  recrossing  the  ravine  on  my  return  to  Sarawu  Berebere,  I 
observed  with  great  delight  a  spring  of  water  bubbling  up  from  the  soil, 
and  forming  a  small  pond — quite  a  new  spectacle  for  me.  After  I  had 
returned  to  my  quarters  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  a  great  bargain 
in  cloves,  which  I  now  found  out  was  the  only  article  in  request  here. 
The  Bornu  women  seemed  amazingly  fond  of  them,  and  sold  the 
n&nande  of  ldppi  for  thirty  cloves,  when,  seeing  that  they  were  very 
eager  to  buy,  I  raised  the  price  of  my  merchandise,  offering  only  twenty- 
five.  I  had  also  the  luck  to  buy  several  fowls  and  sufficient  corn  for 
three  horses,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  and  as  my  mallem  Katuri  had 
several  old  female  friends  in  the  village  who  sent  him  presents,  we  all 
had  plenty  to  eat  that  day.  But  nevertheless  my  old  friend  the  mallem 
was  not  content,  but,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  merits,  picked  a 
quarrel  with  me  because  I  refused  to  write  charms  for  the  people, 
while  they  all  came  to  me,  as  the  wisest  of  our  party  ;  and  had  I  done 
so,  we  might  all  have  lived  in  the  greatest  luxury  and  abundance. 

In  the  evening,  while  a  storm  was  raging  outside,  Billama  gave  me  a 
list  of  the  most  important  persons  in  the  capital  of  the  country  which  we 
were  now  fast  approaching.  Mohammed  Lawl,  the  son  of  Mallem 
Adama,  has  several  full-grown  brothers,  who  all  figure  occasionally  as 
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leaders  of  great  expeditions,  and  also  others 
of  more  tender  age.  The  eldest  of  these  is 
Bu-bakr  (generally  called  Mallem  Bageri),  who 
last  year  conducted  the  great  expedition  to- 
wards the  north ;  next  follows  Aijo ;  then 
Mallem  Mansur,  a  man  whom  Billama  repre- 
sented to  me  as  of  special  importance  for  me, 
on  account  of  his  being  the  favourite  of 
the  people,  and  amicably  disposed  towards 
B6rnu,  'Om&ro,  Zub6ru,  Hamidu.  Of  the 
other  people,  he  represented  to  me  as  the 
most  influential — Mode  Hassan,  the  k&dhi ; 
M6de  'Abdallahi,  the  secretary  of  state;  and 
the  Ardo  Ghammawa,  as  commander  of  the 
troops.  As  the  most  respectable  H&usa  people 
settled  in  Y6la,  he  named  Kaiga  Hamma  Serki- 
n-G6ber,  Mai  Konama,  Magaji-n-Hadder,  Mai 
Hadder,  and  Buwari  (Bokhari).  I  introduce 
this  notice,  as  it  may  prove  useful  in  case  of 
another  expedition  up  the  river  B6nuwe\ 

Monday,  June  16. — Starting  at  an  early  hour 
we  passed  the  market-place,  which  to-day  was 
deserted,  and  then  left  the  Pullo  town  on  one 
side.  The  country  being  elevated,  and  the 
path  winding,  we  had  every  moment  a  new 
view  of  the  mountains  around  us  ;  and  before 
we  began  to  descend  I  made  the  accompanying 
sketch  of  the  country  behind  us,  stretching 
from  N.  30  E.  to  E.  20  N. 

The  country  continued  rugged  and  rocky, 
though  it  was  occasionally  interrupted  by 
cultivated  ground,  and  a  mountain  group  of 
interesting  form,  called  K6nkel,  stood  out  on 
our  right. 

Having  entered  at  eight  o'clock  upon  cul- 
tivated ground  of  great  extent,  we  reached  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  B6lem,  the 
residence  of  Mallem  Dalili,  a  man  whom  I 
had  heard  much  praised  in  Sarawu.  Billama 
wished  to  spend  the  day  here,  but  I  was  very 
anxious  to  proceed,  as  we  had  already  lost  the 
preceding  day  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  desired 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of,  and  to  pay  my 
respects  to,  a  person  whom  every  one  praised 
for  his  excellent  qualities.  I  therefore  sent 
forward  the  camels  with  the  men  on  foot, 
while  I  myself  entered  the  village  with  the 
horsemen.  Crossing  a  densely  inhabited 
quarter,  we  found  the  mallem  sitting  under  a 
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tree  in  his  courtyard,  a  venerable  and  benevolent-looking  old  man,  in 
a  threadbare  blue  shirt  and  a  green  "  b&ki-n-zaki."  We  had  scarcely 
paid  our  respects  to  him,  and  he  had  asked  a  few  general  questions  in 
Arabic,  when  an  Arab  adventurer  from  Jedda,  with  the  title  of  sherif, 
who  had  roved  a  good  deal  about  the  world,  made  his  appearance, 
and  was  very  inquisitive,  to  know  the  motives  which  had  carried  me 
into  this  remote  country ;  and  Bu-Sad  thought  it  prudent  to  pique  his 
curiosity,  by  telling  him  that  we  had  come  to  search  for  the  gold  and 
silver  in  the  mountains.  Old  Mallem  Dalili  soon  after  began  to  ex- 
press himself  to  the  effect  that  he  should  feel  offended  if  I  would  not 
stay  with  him  till  the  afternoon  ;  and  I  was  at  length  obliged  to  send 
for  the  camels,  which  had  already  gone  on  a  good  way. 

A  rather  indifferent  lodging  being  assigned  to  me,  I  took  possession 
of  the  shade  of  a  rimi,  or  bentehi, — the  bentang-tree  of  Mungo  Park 
(Eriodendron  Guineensc),  of  rather  small  size,  and  there  tried  to  resign 
myself  quietly  to  the  loss  of  another  day,  while  in  truth  1  burned  with 
impatience  to  see  the  river  which  was  the  first  and  most  important 


object  of  my  journey.  However,  my  quarters  soon  became  more  in- 
teresting to  me,  as  I  observed  here  several  peculiarities  of  arrangement, 
which,  while  they  were  quite  new  to  me,  were  most  characteristic  of 
the  equatorial  regions  which  I  was  approaching.  For  while  in  Bornu 
and  H&usa  it  is  the  general  custom  to  expose  the  horses,  even  very  fine 
ones,  to  all  changes  of  the  weather, — which  on  the  whole  are  not  very 
great, — in  these  regions,  where  the  wet  season  is  of  far  longer  duration 
and  the  rains  much  heavier,  it  is  not  prudent  to  leave  the  animals 
unsheltered,  and  stables  are  built  for  them  on  purpose, — round  spacious 
huts  with  unusually  high  clay  walls  ;  these  are  called  "debbiru"  by  the 
Fulbe  of  Adamawa,  from  the  Hausa  word  "  d6bbi."  Even  for  the  cattle 
there  was  here  a  stable,  but  more  airy,  consisting  only  of  a  thatched 
roof  supported  by  thick  poles,  and  enclosed  with  a  fence  of  thorny 
bushes. 

The  vegetation  in  the  place  was  very  rich,  and  an  experianced 
botanist  might  have  found  many  new  species  of  plants,  while  to  me  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  was  the  quantity  of  Palma  Cluistl 
scattered  about  the  place,  a  single  specimen  of  the  gOnda-tree,  and  the 
first  specimen  of  a  remarkable  plant  which  I  had  not  observed  before 
on  my  travels, — a  smooth  soft  stem  about  ten  inches  thick  at  the  bottom, 
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and  shooting  np  to  a  height  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  but  drawn  down- 
wards and  inclined  by  the  weight  and  size  of  its  leaves,  which  measured 
six  feet  in  length  and  about  twenty  inches  in  breadth.  The  Hausa 
people  gave  it  the  name  H  alleluba,"  a  name  generally  given  to  quite 
,a  different  tree  which  I  have  mentioned  in  speaking  of  Kan6.  The 
plant  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Musa,  or  banana  ;  fruits  or  flowers 
it  had  none  at  present. 

I  had  been  roving  about  for  some  time  when  the  sherif,  whom  I 
mentioned  above,  came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  when  I  learned  that  he  had 
come  to  this  place  by  way  of  Wad&y  and  Logon,  and  that  he  had  been 
staying  here  already  twenty  days,  being  engaged  in  building  a  warm  bath 
for  the  mallem,  as  he  had  also  done  for  the  sultan  of  Waday. 

The  reader  sees  that  these  wandering  Arabs  are  introducing  civiliza- 
tion into  the  very  heart  of  this  continent,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if 
they  could  all  boast  of  such  accomplishments  ;  but  this  rarely  happens. 
Even  this  very  man  was  a  remarkable  example  of  these  saintly  adven- 
turers so  frequently  met  with  in  Negroland,  but  who  begin  to  tire  out 
the  patience  of  the  more  enlightened  princes  of  the  country.  He 
brought  me  a  lump  of  native  home-made  soap,  with  which,  as  he  said, 
I  might  ' '  wash  my  clothes,  as  I  came  from  the  dirty,  soap  less  country  of 
Bornu."  This  present  was  not  ill-selected,  although  I  hope  that  the 
reader  will  not  thence  conclude  that  I  was  particularly  dirty, — at  least, 
not  more  so  than  an  African  traveller  might  be  fairly  expected  to  be. 
I  had  laid  in  a  good  store  of  cloves,  which,  as  I  have  had  already 
occasion  to  mention,  are  highly  esteemed  here,  so  I  made  him  very 
happy  by  giving  him  about  half-a-pound  weight  of  them. 

More  interesting,  however,  to  me  than  the  visit  of  this  wandering  son 
of  the  East  was  the  visit  of  two  young  native  noblemen,  sons  of  the 
Ardo  Jidda,  to  whom  belongs  the  country  between  Sugur  and  W&ndal& 
or  Mandar&,  and  the  younger  of  whom  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
man,  of  slender  form,  light  complexion,  and  a  most  agreeable  expression 
of  countenance.  This,  however,  is  a  remark  which  I  have  often  made 
on  my  travels,  that  the  males  among  the  Fulbe  are  very  handsome  till 
they  reach  the  age  of  about  twenty  years,  when  they  gradually  assume 
an  apish  expression  of  countenance,  which  entirely  spoils  the  really 
Circassian  features  which  they  have  in  early  life.  As  for  the  females, 
they  preserve  their  beauty  much  longer.  While  these  young  men  were 
giving  unrestrained  vent  to  their  admiration  of  my  things,  the  old 
mallem  came  with  a  numerous  suite  of  attendants  ;  whereupon  they 
drew  shyly  back,  and  sat  silently  at  a  distance.  In  this  part  of  the 
world  there  is  a  great  respect  for  age. 

The  mallem  and  his  companions  were  not  only  astonished  at  my 
instruments,'  but  manifested  much  curiosity  about  the  map  of  Africa, 
which  I  unfolded  before  their  eyes,  being  greatly  struck  by  the  extent 
of  the  continent  towards  the  south,  of  which  they  had  previously  no 
idea.  I  shall  show  in  another  part  of  this  work  how  far  the  Fulbe  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  regions  about  the  equator,  and  how  a  faint 
rumour  of  the  strong  pagan  kingdom  of  Muropuwe  has  spread  over  the 
kingdoms  of  North  Central  Africa.     Their  esteem  for  me  increased 
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when  I  showed  them  my  little  Prayer-Book,  which  I  wore  in  a  red  case 
slung  round  my  shoulders,  just  as  they  wear  their  Kuran ;  indeed  a 
Christian  can  never  be  more  sure  of  acquiring  the  esteem  of  a  Moslim — 
at  least  of  a  learned  one — than  when  he  shows  himself  impressed  with 
the  sentiments  of  his  religion ;  but  he  must  not  be  a  zealous  Roman 
Catholic,  nor  broach  doctrines  which  seem  to  deny  the  Unity  of  God. 
He  took  great  delight  in  hearing  a  psalm  of  the  well-known  "  nebi 
Daud  "  (David)  read  in  English.  He,  as  well  as  almost  all  his  com- 
panions, spoke  Arabic  ;  for,  as  Sarawu  Bereber6  is  a  colony  of  Bornu 
people,  Be"lem  is  a  pure  Arabic  colony,  that  is  to  say,  a  colony  of  the 
S&lam&t,  a  tribe  widely  scattered  over  Bornu  and  Waday.  Mallem 
6ro,  or,  as  he  is  popularly  called,  on  account  of  his  humility  and 
devotedness,  Mallem  Dalili,  was  born  in  Waday,  but  settled  in  Bornu, 
from  whence  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Fulbe  or 
Fellata  (in  the  year  1808)  he  fled  to  avoid  famine  and  oppression,  like 
so  many  other  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom,  and  founded  a 
village  in  this  promising  region.  This  is  the  country  for  colonies,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  a  colony  of  the  liberated  slaves  of  Sierra  Leone  might 
not  be  advantageously  established  here.  All  these  people  wear  indigo- 
coloured  shirts,  and  in  this  manner^even  by  their  dress,  are  distinguished 
from  the  Fulbe.  They  are  tolerated  and  protected,  although  a  Pullo 
head  man  has  his  residence  here,  besides  the  mallem. 

We  were  to  start  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  my  stupid  Fezzani  servant, 
Mohammed  ben  Habib,  had  almost  killed  himself  with  eating  immoder- 
ately of  ground-nuts,  and  was  so  seriously  ill  that  I  was  reduced  to  the 
alternative  either  of  leaving  him  behind  or  waiting  for  him.  Choosing 
the  latter,  I  made  a  day  of  feasting  for  the  whole  of  my  little  company, 
the  mallem  sending  me  a  goat  for  my  people,  a  couple  of  fowls  for 
myself,  and  corn  for  my  horses  ;  besides  which,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
buy  a  supply  of  rice.  In  consideration  of  his  hospitable  treatment,  I 
sent  the  old  mallem  a  bit  of  camphor  and  a  parcel  of  cloves.  Camphor 
is  a  most  precious  thing  in  these  regions,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the 
nobler  classes,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  a  traveller  to 
provide  himself  with  a  supply  of  it.  It  is  obvious  that  a  small  quantity, 
if  well  kept,  will  last  him  a  long  time.  He  may  find  an  opportunity  of 
laying  a  man  of  first-rate  importance  under  lasting  obligations  by  a 
present  of  a  small  piece  of  camphor. 

Tuesday,  June  17. — We  at  length  set  out  to  continue  our  journey. 
The  morning  was  beautifully  fresh  and  cool  after  the  last  night's  storm, 
the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  country  open  and  pleasant.  A  fine  grassy 
plain,  with  many  patches  of  cultivated  ground,  extended  on  our  right 
to  the  very  foot  of  Mount  KOnkel,  which  as  I  now  saw  is  connected  by 
a  lower  ridge  with  Mount  Holma.  We  passed  the  ruins  of  the  village 
Bingel,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  transferred  their  settlement  nearer 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Then  followed  forest,  interrupted  now 
and  then  by  cornfields.  My  friends,  the  young  sons  of  Ardo  Jidda, 
accompanied  me  for  full  two  hours  on  horseback,  when  they  bade  me  a 
friendly  farewell,  receiving  each  of  them,  to  his  great  delight,  a  stone-set 
ring,  which  I  begged  them  to  present  to  their  ladies  as  a  memorial  of 
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the  Christian  traveller.  I  now  Jearnt  that  the  young  men  were  already 
mixing  a  good  deal  in  politics ;  the  younger  brother,  who  was  much  the 
handsomer,  and  seemed  to  be  also  the  more  intelligent  of  the  two,  had 
till  recently  administered  the  government  of  his  blind  father's  province, 
but  had  been  deposed  on  account  of  his  friendly  disposition  towards 
Wandala,  having  married  a  princess  of  that  country,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  had  been  transferred  to  his  elder  brother. 

Forest  and  cultivated  ground  alternately  succeeded  each  other;  a 
little  after  nine  o'clock  we  passed  on  our  left  a  small  "rumde,"  or  slave- 
village,  with  ground-nuts  and  holcus  in  the  fields,  and  most  luxuriant 
pasture  all  around.  The  country  evidently  sloped  southwards,  and  at 
a  little  distance  beyond  the  village  I  observed  the  first  watercourse, 
running  decidedly  in  that  direction  ;  on  its  banks  the  corn  stood  already 
four  feet  high.  The  country  now  became  quite  open  to  the  east  and 
south,  and  everything  indicated  that  we  were  approaching  the  great 
artery  of  the  country  which  I  was  so  anxious  to  behold.  In  the  distance 
to  the  west  a  range  of  low  hills  was  still  observable,  but  was  gradually 
receding.  About  ten  o'clock  we  passed  the  site  of  a  straggling  but 
deserted  village,  called  Melago,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  likewise 
exchanged  their  dwelling-place  in  this  low  level  country  for  a  more 
healthy  one  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  there  is  another  village 
called  K6fa,  homonymous  with  that  in  the  Marghi  country  ;  for  this 
district  belongs  to  the  country  of  the  B&tta,  a  numerous  tribe  nearly 
related,  as  I  have  stated  above,  to  the  Marghi.  Ali  the  ruins  of  the 
dwellings  in  Melago  were  of  clay,  and  the  rumbu  or  rumbuje — the 
stacks  of  corn — were  of  a  peculiar  description  ;  fine  cornfields  spread 
around  and  between  the  huts. 

Having  rested  about  noon  for  a  little  more  than  two  hours  on  a  rather 
damp  and  gloomy  spot  near  a  dirty  pond,  we  continued  our  march,  the 
country  now  assuming  a  very  pleasant  park-like  appearance,  clothed  in 
the  most  beautiful  green,  at  times  broken  by  cornfields,  where  the  corn 
— Pennisetuin  or  gero — stood  already  five  feet  high.  We  soon  had  to 
deliberate  on  the  very  important  question  which  way  to  take,  as  the 
road  divided  into  two  branches,  the  northern  or  western  one  leading  by 
way  of  Bumanda,  while  the  southern  or  eastern  one  went  by  way  of 
Sulleri.  Most  of  my  companions  were  for  the  former  road,  which  they 
represented  as  much  nearer,  and  as  I  afterwards  saw,  with  the  very 
best  reason  ;  but  fortunately  the  more  gastronomic  part  of  the  caravan, 
headed  by  Billama,  who  was  rather  fond  of  good  living,  rejected 
Bum&nda,  as  being  inhabited  by  poor  inhospitable  pagans,  and  decided 
for  the  promising  large  dishes  of  Mohammedan  Sulleri.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  me,  although  the  expecta- 
tions of  my  friends  were  most  sadly  disappointed.  For  if  we  had 
followed  the  route  by  Bum&nda,  we  should  have  crossed  the  Bermwe" 
lower  down,  and  I  should  not  have  seen  the  "  Tepe,"  that  most  interest- 
ing and  important  locality,  where  the  Benuw6  is  joined  by  the  F&ro, 
and  swelled  to  that  majestic  river  which  is  at  least  equal  in  magnitude 
to  the  Kwara.  Of  this  circumstance  I  was  then  not  aware,  else  I 
should   have   decided  from   the  beginning  for  tjie  route  by  Sulleri, 
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Unfortunately,  owing  to  my  very  short  stay  in  the  country,  I  cannot  say 
exactly  where  Bumanda  lies  ;  but  I  should  suppose  that  it  is  situated 
about  ten  miles  lower  down,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  like  the 
place  of  the  same  name  near  Hamarruwa,*  and  I  think  it  must  lie 
opposite  to  Y6la,  so  that  a  person  who  crosses  the  river  at  that  place 
goes  over  directly  to  the  capital,  without  touching  either  at  Ribawo,  or 
at  any  of  the  neighbouring  places. 

Having,  therefore,  chosen  the  eastern  road,  we  soon  reached  the 
broad,  but  at  present  dry  sandy  channel  of  the  Mayo  Tiyel,  which  runs 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  join  the  Benuwe" ;  water  was  to  be  found 
close  underneath  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and  several  women  heavily 
laden  with  sets  of  calabashes,  and  belonging  to  a  troop  of  travellers 
encamped  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  watercourse,  were  busy  in 
scooping  a  supply  of  most  excellent  water  from  a  shallow  hollow  or 
"k6nkenu."  The  banks  of  the  river,  or  rather  torrent,  were  lined  with 
luxuriant  trees,  amongst  which  I  observed  the  dor6wa  or  meraya 
{Parkid)  in  considerable  numbers. 

Forest  and  cultivated  ground  now  succeeded  alternately,  till  we 
reached  a  beautiful  little  lake  called  "  gere  f  Pariya  "  by  the  Batta,  and 
"  barre-n-dake  "  by  the  Fulbe,  at  present  about  fourteen  hundred  yards 
long,  and  surrounded  by  tall  grass,"  every  where  impressed  with  tracks 
of  the  hippopotami  or  "ngabba,"  which  emerge  during  the  night  from 
their  watery  abode  to  indulge  here  quietly  in  a  rich  pasturage.  This  is 
the  usual  camping-ground  of  expeditions  which  come  this  way.  A 
little  beyond  this  lake  a  path  branched  off  from  our  road  to  the  right, 
leading  to  Rodi,  a  place  of  the  Batta,  whose  villages,  according  to 
Mohammedu's  statement,  are  all  fortified  with  stockades,  and  situated 
in  strong  positions  naturally  protected  by  rocky  mounts  and  ridges. 

There  had  been  a  storm  in  the  afternoon  at  some  distance  ;  but  when 
the  sun  was  setting,  and  just  as  we  began  to  wind  along  a  narrow  path 
through  a  thick  forest,  a  black  tempest  gathered  over  our  heads.  At 
length  we  reached  the  fields  of  Sulleri,  and,  having  stumbled  along 
them  in  the  deepest  darkness,  illumined  only  at  intervals  by  flashes  of 
lightning,  we  entered  the  place  and  pushed  our  way  through  the  narrow 
streets,  looking  round  in  vain  for  Ibrahima,  who  had  gone  on  to  procure 
quarters. 

To  our  great  disappointment  we  found  the  house  of  the  governor 
shut  up  ;  and  notwithstanding  our  constant  firing  and  knocking  at  thfi 
door,  nobody  came  to  open  it,  while  the  heavy  clouds  began  to  dis- 
charge their  watery  load  over  our  heads.  At  length,  driven  to  despair, 
we  turned  round,  and  by  force  entered  his  son's  house,  which  was 
situated  opposite  to  his  own.  Here  I  took  possession  of  one  side  of 
the  spacious,  clean,  and  cool  entrance-hall,  which  was  separated  from 
the  thoroughfare  by  a  little  balustrade  raised  above  the  floor.     Spread- 

*  Bumanda  probably  means  a  ford,  or  rather  place  of  embarkation.  It  can 
scarcely  have  any  connection  with  the  Kaniiri  word  "  manda,"  meaning  salt, 
though  salt  is  obtained  in  the  western  place  of  this  name. 

f  This  word  "  gere  "  is  identical  with  "  ere,"  or  "  arre,"  the  name  the 
Musgu  give  to  the  river  of  Logd  0. 
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ing  my  mat  and  carpet  upon  the  pebbles  with  which,  as  is  the  general 
custom  here,  it  was  strewn,  I  indulged  in  comfort  and  repose  after  the 
fatiguing  day's  march,  while  outside  the  tempest,  and  inside  the  land- 
lord, were  raging ;  the  latter  being  extremely  angry  with  Billama  on 
account  of  our  forced  entry.  Not  the  slightest  sign  of  hospitality  was 
shown  to  us  ;  and  instead  of  regaling  themselves  with  the  expected 
luxurious  dishes  of  Sulleri,  my  companions  had  to  go  supperlcss  to 
bed,  while  the  poor  horses  remained  without  anything  to  eat,  and 
were  drenched  with  the  rain. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE   MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS. — THE   BENUWE*   AND   FARO. 

Wednesday,  June  18. — At  an  early  hour  we  left  the  inhospitable  place 
of  Sulleri.  It  was  a  beautiful  fresh  morning,  all  nature  being  revived 
and  enlivened  by  the  last  night's  storm.  My  companions,  sullen  and 
irritated,  quarrelled  among  themselves  on  account  of  the  selfish  be- 
haviour of  Ibrahima.  As  for  me,  1  was  cheerful  in  the  extreme,  and 
borne  away  by  an  enthusiastic  and  triumphant  feeling ;  for  to-day  I 
was  to  see  the  river. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  water  was  first  indicated  by  numbers  of 
high  ant-hills,  which,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  more  fully  in 
the  course  of  my  narrative,  abound  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rivers  :  they  were  here  ranged  in  almost  parallel  lines,  and  afforded  a 
very  curious  spectacle.  We  had  just  passed  a  small  village  or  rumde, 
where  not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen,  the  people  having  all  gone  forth 
to  the  labours  of  the  field,  when  the  lively  Mohammedu  came  running 
up  to  me,  and  exclaimed,  "Gashi!  gashi!  dutsi-n-Alantika  ke  nan" 
("  Look !  look !  that  is  Mount  Alantika  ").  I  strained  my  eyes  and  saw, 
at  a  great  distance  to  the  south-west,  a  large  but  insulated  mountain 
mass,  rising  abruptly  on  the  east  side,  and  forming  a  more  gradual 
slope  towards  the  west,  while  it  exhibited  a  rather  smooth  and  broad 
top,  which  certainly  must  be  spacious,  as  it  contains  the  estates  of 
seven  independent  pagan  chiefs.  Judging  from  the  distance,  which 
was  pretty  well  known  to  me,  I  estimated  the  height  of  the  mountain 
at  about  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  or  about  nine  thousand 
feet  of  absolute  elevation  ;  but  it  may  be  somewhat  less. 

Here  there  was  still  cultivated  ground,  exhibiting  at  present  the  finest 
crop  of  masr,  called  "  butali "  by  the  Fulbe  of  Adamawa  ;  but  a  little 
further  on  we  entered  upon  a  swampy  plain  (the  savannas  of  Adamawa), 
overgrown  with  tall  rank  grass,  and  broken  by  many  large  hollows  full 
of  water,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  proceed  with  great  caution.  This 
whole  plain  is  annually  (two  months  later)  entirely  under  water.  How- 
ever, in  the  middle  of  it,  on  a  little  rising  ground  which  looks  as  if  it 
were  an  artificial  mound,  lies  a  small  village,  the  abode  of  the  ferrymen 
of  the  Benuwe,  from  whence  the  boys  came  running  after  us — slender, 
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well-built  lads,  accustomed  to  fatigue  and  strengthened  by  daily  bathing ; 
the  younger  ones  quite  naked,  the  elder  having  a  leathern  apron  girt 
round  their  loins.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  we  stood  on  the 
bank  of  the  Benuwe\* 

It  happens  but  rarely  that  a  traveller  does  not  feel  disappointed  when 
he  first  actually  beholds  the  principal  features  of  a  new  country,  of 
which  his  imagination  has  composed  a  picture  from  the  description 
of  the  natives ;  but  although  I  must  admit  that  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  Alantika,  as  it  rose  in  rounded  lines  from  the  flat  level,  did  not 
exactly  correspond  with  the  idea  which  I  had  formed  of  it,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  river  far  exceeded  my  most  lively  expectations.  None  of 
my  informants  had  promised  me  that  I  should  just  come  upon  it  at  that 
most  interesting  locality — the  T6pet — where  the  mightier  river  is  joined 
by  another  of  very  considerable  size,  and  that  in  this  place  I  was  to 
cross  it.  My  arrival  at  this  point,  as  I  have  stated  before,  was  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance.  As  I  looked  from  the  bank  over  the  scene 
before  me,  I  was  quite  enchanted,  although  the  whole  country  bore  the 
character  of  a  desolate  wilderness  ;  but  there  could  scarcely  be  any 
great  traces  of  human  industry  near  the  river,  as,  during  its  floods,  it 
inundates  the  whole  country  on  both  sides.  This  is  the  general 
character  of  all  the  great  rivers  irr  these  regions,  except  where  they 
are  encompassed  by  very  steep  banks. 

The  principal  river,  the  Benuwe,  flowed  here  from  east  to  west,  in 
a  broad  and  majestic  course,  through  an  entirely  open  country,  from 
which  only  here  and  there  detached  mountains  started  forth.  The 
banks  on  our  side  rose  to  twenty-five,  and  in  some  places  to  thirty  feet, 
while  just  opposite  to  my  station,  behind  a  pointed  headland  of  sand, 
the  Faro  rushed  forth,  appearing  from  this  point  not  much  inferior  to 
the  principal  river,  and  coming  in  a  fine  sweep  from  the  south-east, 
where  it  disappeared  in  the  plain,  but  was  traced  by  me,  in  thought, 
upwards  to  the  steep  eastern  foot  of  the  Alantika.  The  river,  below 
the  junction,  keeping  the  direction  of  the  principal  branch,  but  making 
a  slight  bend  to  the  north,  ran  along  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Bagele, 
and  was  there  lost  to  the  eye,  but  was  followed  in  thought  through  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  Bachama  and  Zina  to  Hamarruwa,  and 
thence  along  the  industrious  country  of  Kororofa,  till  it  joined  the  great 
western  river  the  Kwara  or  Niger,  and,  conjointly  with  it,  ran  towards 
the  great  ocean. 

*  I  heard  the  name  pronounced  in  this  way,  but  lower  down  it  may  be 
pronounced  Bf-nuwe.  However,  I  have  to  remark  that  Mr.  Petermann 
changed  the  e  into  an  1,  from  mere  mistake ;  and  1  do  not  know  whether  the 
members  of  the  Chadda  expedition  had  sufficient  authority  for  writing  the 
name  in  this  way.  The  word  belongs  to  the  Batta  language,  where  water 
is  called  u  be€,"  or  "  be  " ;  but  in  kindred  dialects  it  is  called  "  bf."  "  Nuwe  " 
means  the  mother;  and  the  whole  name  means  "mother  of  water."  The 
name,  therefore,  properly  is  of  the  feminine  gender. 

t  "T£pe"  is  a  Pullo  or  rather  Fulfiilde  word  meaning  "junction,"  "  con- 
fluence," which  by  the  Western  Fulbe  would  be  called  "  fotterde  maje."  In 
Hausa  the  name  is  "  magangamu." 
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On  the  northern  side  of  the  river  another  detached  mountain,  Mount 
Taife,  rose,  and  behind  it  the  Bengo,  with  which  Mount  Furo  seemed 
connected,  stretching  out  in  a  long  line  towards  the  north-west.  The 
bank  upon  which  we  stood  was  entirely  bare  of  trees,  with  the  exception 
of  a  solitary  and  poor  acacia,  about  one  hundred  paces  further  up  the 
river,  while  on  the  opposite  shore,  along  the  Faro  and  below  the 
junction,  some  fine  clusters  of  trees  were  faintly  seen. 

1  looked  long  and  silently  upon  the  stream';  it  was  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  in  my  life.  Born  on  the  bank  of  a  large  navigable  river,  in 
a  commercial  place  of  great  energy  and  life,  I  had  from  my  childhood 
a  great  predilection  for  river-scenery ;  and  although  plunged  for  many 
years  in  the  too  exclusive  study  of  antiquity,  I  never  lost  this  native 
instinct.  As  soon  as  I  left  home,  and  became  the  independent  master 
of  my  actions,  I  began  to  combine  travel  with  study,  and  to  study  while 
travelling,  it  being  my  greatest  delight  to  trace  running  waters  from  their 
sources,  and  to  see  them  grow  into  brooks,  to  follow  the  brooks,  and  see 
them  become  rivers,  till  they  at  last  disappeared  in  the  all-devouring 
ocean.  I  had  wandered  all  around  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  many 
gulfs,  its  beautiful  peninsulas,  its  fertile  islands — not  hurried  along  by 
steam,  but  slowly  wandering  from  place  to  place,  following  the  traces  of 
the  settlements  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  around  this  beautiful  basin, 
once  their  terra  incognita.  And  thus,  when  entering  upon  the  adven- 
turous career  in  which  I  subsequently  engaged,  it  had  been  the  object 
of  my  most  lively  desire  to  throw  light  upon  the  natural  arteries  and 
hydrographical  network  of  the  unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa. 
The  great  eastern  branch  of  the  Niger  was  the  foremost  to  occupy  my 
attention;  and  although  for  some  time  uncertain  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
river  of  Adamawa  with  that  laid  down  in  its  lower  course  by  Messrs. 
W.  Allen,  Laird,  and  Oldfield,  I  had  long  made  up  my  mind  on  this 
point,  thanks  to  the  clear  information  received  from  my  friend  Ahmed 
bel  Mejub.  I  had  now,  with  my  own  eyes,  clearly  established  the 
direction  and  nature  of  this  mighty  river;  and  to  an  unprejudiced  mind 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  this  river  joins  the  majestic 
watercourse  explored  by  the  gentlemen  just  mentioned.*  Hence  I 
cherish  the  well-founded  conviction,  that  along  this  natural  highroad 
European  influence  and  commerce  will  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  continent  and  abolish  slavery,  or  rather  those  infamous  slave-hunts 
and  religious  wars,  destroying  the  natural  germs  of  human  happiness, 
which  are  spontaneously  developed  in  the  simple  life  of  the  pagans, 
and  spreading  devastation  and  desolation  all  around. 

We  descended  towards  the  place  of  embarkation,  which  at  this  season 
of  the  year  changes  every  week,  or  even  more  frequently.  At  present 
it  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  small,  deeply  worn  channel,  or  dry  watercourse, 
descending  from,  the  swampy  meadow-grounds  towards  the  river,  and 

*  That  this  river  is  anywhere  really  called  Chadda,  or  even  Tsadda,  I  doubt 
very  much,;  and  I  am  surprised  that  the  members  of  the  late  expedition  in 
the  Pleiad  do  not  say  a  word  on  this  point.  I  think  the  name  Chadda  was 
a  mere  mistake  of  Lander's,  confirmed  by  Allen,  owing  to  their  fancying  it  an 
outlet  of  Lake  Tsad. 
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filled  with  tall  reed-grass  and  bushes.  Here  was  the  poor  little  naval 
arsenal  of  the  T6pe,  consisting  of  three  canoes,  two  in  good  repair,  and 
a  third  one  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  unfit  for  service. 

It  was  now  that  for  the  first  time  I  saw  these  rude  little  shells, 
hollowed  out  of  a  single  trunk — for  the  boats  of  the  Budduma  are  more 
artificial,  being  made  of  a  number  of  boards  joined  together :  and  I  soon 
began  to  eye  these  frail  canoes  with  rather  an  anxious  feeling,  as  I  was 
about  to  trust  myself  and  all  my  property  to  what  seemed  to  offer  very 
inadequate  means  of  crossing  with  safety  a  large  and  deep  river.  They 
measured  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  only  from  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  sixteen  inches  in  width ;  and  one  of 
them  was  so  crooked,  that  I  could  scarcely  imagine  how  it  could  stem 
the  strong  current  of  the  river. 

On  the  river  itself  two  canoes  were  plying ;  but,  notwithstanding  our 
repeated  hallooing  and  firing,  the  canoemen  would  not  come  to  our  side 
of  the  river;  perhaps  they  were  afraid.  Roving  about  along  the  bushy 
watercourse,  I  found  an  old  canoe,  which  being  made  of  two  very  large 
trunks  joined  together,  had  been  incomparably  more  comfortable  and 
spacious  than  the  canoes  now  in  use ;  although  the  joints  being  made 
with  cordage  just  like  the  stitching  of  a  shirt,  and  without  pitching  the 
holes,  which  were  only  stuffed  with  grass,  necessarily  allowed  the  water 
to  penetrate  continually  into  the  boat;  it,  however,  had  the  great 
advantage  of  not  breaking  if  it  ran  upon  a  rock,  being  in  a  certain  degree 
pliable.  It  was  about  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  twenty-six  inches  wide 
in  the  middle  ;  but  it  was  now  out  of  repair,  and  was  lying  upside  down. 
It  was  from  this  point,  standing  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  that  I  made 
the  sketch  of  this  most  interesting  locality. 

The  canoemen  still  delaying  to  come,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  taking  a  river  bath,  a  luxury  which  I  had  not  enjoyed  since  bathing  in 
the  Eurymedon.  The  river  is  full  of  crocodiles ;  but  there  could  be  little 
clanger  from  these  animals  after  all  our  firing  and  the  constant  noise  of 
so  many  people.  I  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  river- 
bathing  is  not  good  for  a  European  in  a  tropical  climate,  but  this  was  the 
first  and  last  time  that  I  bathed  voluntarily,  with  a  single  exception,  for 
when  navigating  the  river  of  Logon  on  a  fine  day  in  March  1852,  I  could 
not  help  jumping  overboard,  and  on  my  return  from  Bagirmi,  in  August 
1853,  I  was  obliged  to  do  it. 

The  bed  of  the  river,  after  the  first  foot  and  a  half,  sloped  down  very 
gradually,  so  that  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards  from  the  shore  I  had  not 
more  than  three  feet  and  a  half  of  water,  but  then  it  suddenly  became 
deep.  The  current  was  so  strong,  that  I  was  unable  to  stem  it ;  but  my 
original  strength,  I  must  allow,  was  at  the  time  already  greatly  reduced. 
The  only  advantage  which  I  derived  from  this  feat  was  that  of  learning 
that  the  river  carries  gold  with  it ;  for  the  people,  as  often  as  I  dipped 
under  water,  cried  out  that  I  was  searching  for  this  metal,  and  when  I 
came  out  of  the  water,  were  persuaded  that  I  had  obtained  plenty  of  it. 
However,  the  river  was  already  too  full  for  investigating  this  matter 
further. 

At  length  a  canoe  arrived,  the  largest  of  the  two  that  were  actually 
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employed,  and  a  long  bargaining  commenced  with  the  eldest  of  the 
canoemen,  a  rather  short  and  well-set  lad.  Of  course,  as  the  chief  of 
the  caravan,  I  had  to  pay  for  all,  and,  there  being  three  camels  and  five 
horses  to  be  carried  over,  it  was  certainly  a  difficult  business.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  exorbitant  demands,  that  I  had 
to  pay  five  "dOras,"  a  sum  which  in  Kukawa  would  buy  two  ox-loads 
of  Indian  corn.  I  allowed  all  the  people  to  go  before  me,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  canoemen  from  exacting  something  more  from  them. 

There  was  considerable  difficulty  with  my  large  camel-bags,  which 
were  far  too  large  for  the  canoes,  and  which  several  times  were  in 
danger  of  being  upset ;  for  they  were  so  unsteady  that  the  people  were 
obliged  to  kneel  down  on  the  bottom,  and  keep  their  equilibrium  by 
holding  with  both  hands  on  the  sides  of  the  boat.  Fortunately  I  had 
laid  my  tent-poles  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  so  that  the  water  did  not 
reach  the  luggage;  but  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Hajji's  com-, 
panions,  all  his  books  were  wetted,  to  his  utmost  distress,  but  I  saw 
him  afterwards  shedding  tears  while  he  was  drying  his  deteriorated 
treasures  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  headland.  The  horses  as  they 
crossed,  swimming  by  the  sides  of  the  canoe,  had  to  undergo  great 
fatigue  ;  but  desperate  was  the  struggle  of  the  camels,  which  were  too 
obstinate  to  be  guided  by  the  frail  vessels,  and  had  to  be  pushed  through 
alone,  and  could  only  be  moved  by  the  most  severe  beating ;  the  camel 
of  the  Hajji  was  for  a  while  given  up  in  despair  by  the  whole  party. 
At  length  they  were  induced  to  cross  the  channel,  the  current  carrying 
them  down  to  a  great  distance,  and  our  whole  party  arrived  safe  on  the 
sandy  beach  of  the  headland,  where  there  was  not  a  bit  of  shade.  This 
whole  headland  for  two  or  three  months  every  year  is  covered  with 
water,  although  its  chief  part,  which  was  overgrown  with  tall  reed-grass, 
was  at  present  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface. 

The  river,  where  we  crossed  it,  was,  at  the  very  least,  eight  hundred 
yards  broad,  and  in  its  channel  generally  eleven  feet  deep,  and  was 
liable  to  rise,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  at  least  thirty,  or  even  at 
times  fifty  feet  higher.  Its  upper  course  at  that  time  was  known  to  me 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Gewe  on  the  road  to  Logon  ;  but  further  on  I  had 
only  heard  from  the  natives  that  it  came  from  the  south,  or  rather  from 
the  south-south-east. 

It  was  a  quarter  before  one  o'clock  when  we  left  the  beach  in  order 
to  cross  the  second  river,  the  Faro,  which  is  stated  to  come  from  Mount 
Labul,  about  seven  days'  inarch  to  the  south.  It  was  at  present  about 
six  hundred  yards  broad,  but  generally  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  depth, 
although  almost  all  my  informants  had  stated  to  me  that  the  Faro  was 
the  principal  river.  The  reason  of  this  mistake  was,  I  think,  that  they 
had  never  seen  the  two  rivers  at  this  place,  but  observed  the  Faro  near 
Gurin,  where,  a  little  later  in  the  season,  it  seems  to  be  of  an  immense 
breadth,  particularly  if  they  crossed  from  Bundang ;  or  they  were  swayed 
by  the  great  length  of  the  latter  river,  which  they  were  acquainted  with 
in  its  whole  course,  while  none  of  them  had  followed  the  upper  course 
of  the  Benuwe\ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  current  of  the  Faro  was  extremely  violent,  far 
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more  so  than  of  the  Benuw6,  approaching,  in  my  estimation,  a  rate  ot 
about  five  miles,  while  I  would  rate  the  former  at  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour,  the  current  of  the  Faro  plainly  indicating  that  the 
mountainous  region  whence  it  issued  was  at  no  great  distance.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  strongest  part  of  the  current,  which  swept  along  the 
southern  shore,  we  kept  close  to  a  small  island,  which,  however,  at 
present  could  still  be  reached  from  this  side  with  dry  feet.  We  then 
entered  upon  low  meadow-land,  overgrown  with  tall  reed-grass,  which 
a  month  later  is  entirely  inundated  to  such  a  depth  that  only  the  crowns 
of  the  tallest  trees  are  seen  rising  above  the  water,  of  which  they  bore 
unmistakable  traces,  the  highest  line  thus  marked  being  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  river ;  for  of  course  the  inundation  does 
not  always  reach  the  same  height,  but  varies  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  abundance  of  the  rains.  The  information  of  my  companions,  as 
well  as  the  evident  marks  on  the  ground,  left  not  the  least  doubt  about 
the  immense  rise  of  these  rivers.* 

For  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  present  margin  of  the  river,  near  a 
large  and  beautiful  tamarind-tree,  we  ascended  its  outer  bank,  rising  to 
the  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  the  brink  of  which  is  not  only  generally 
reached  by  the  immense  inundation,  but  even  sometimes  overflowed, 
so  that  the  people  who  cross  it  during  the  height  of  the  inundation, 
leaving  the  canoes  here,  have  still  to  make  their  way  through  deep 
water,  covering  this  highest  level. 

My  companions  from  Adamawa  were  almost  unanimous  in  spon- 
taneously representing  the  waters  as  preserving  their  highest  level  for 
forty  days,  which,  according  to  their  accounts,  would  extend  from  about 
the  20th  of  August  till  the  end  of  September.  This  statement  of  mine, 
made  not  from  my  own  experience,  but  from  the  information  of  the 
natives,  has  been  slightly,  but  indeed  very  slightly,  modified  by  the 
experience  of  those  eminent  men  who,  upon  the  reports  which  I  for- 
warded of  my  discovery,  were  sent  out  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  Pleiad  and  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  point  down  to  which 
I  had  been  able  to  delineate  the  course  of  the  river  with  some  degree  of 
certainty.  That  the  fall  of  the  river  at  this  point  of  the  junction  begins 
at  the  very  end  of  September,  has  been  exactly  confirmed  by  these 
gentlemen,  while  with  regard  to  the  forty  days  they  have  not  made  any 
distinct  observation,  although  there  is  evidence  enough  that  they  expe- 
rienced something  confirmatory  of  it.f 

On  leaving  the  outer  bank  of  the  river,  our  way  led  through  a  fine 

*  This  immense  rise  of  the  river  agrees  perfectly  with  the  experience  of 
Messrs.  Laird  and  Oldfield,  who,  from  absolute  measurement,  found  the  differ- 
ence in  the  level  of  the  water  at  Idda  in  the  course  of  the  year  nearly  sixty  feet. 
See  their  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  276,  and  p.  420,  note,  "fifty-seven  to  sixty  feet." 

f  There  was  a  very  serious  discrepancy  amongst  those  gentlemen  with 
regard  to  the  fall  of  the  river.  Dr.  Baikie  states,  in  his  Journal,  which 
recently  appeared,  p.  230,  that  "the  water  first  showed  decided  signs  ot 
falling  about  the  3rd  of  October,  and  by  the  5th  the  decrease  was  very  per- 
ceptible." If,  therefore,  the  river  began  to  fall  at  Zhibu  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  the  fall  would  commence  at  the  Tepe,  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
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park-like  plain,  dotted  with  a  few  mimosas  of  middling  size,  and  clear 
of  underwood.  The  sides  of  the  path  were  strewn  with  skeletons  of 
horses,  marking  the  line  followed  by  the  late  expedition  of  the  governor 
of  Y6la,  on  its  return  from  Lere,  or  the  Mbana  country.  Having  then 
entered  upon  cultivated  ground,  we  reached  the  first  cluster  of  huts  of 
the  large  straggling  village  Chabajaure,  or  Chabajaule,  situated  in  a  most 
fertile  and  slightly  undulating  tract ;  and  having  kept  along  it  for  a  little 
less  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  solitary  and 
secluded  cluster  of  huts,  including  a  very  spacious  courtyard. 

It  was  a  sign  of  warm  hospitality  that,  although  the  whole  caravan 
had  fallen  to  the  charge  of  a  single  household,  sufficient  quantities  not 
only  of  "  nyiro,"  the  common  dish  of  Indian  corn,  but  even  of  meat, 
were  brought  to  us  in  the  evening.  While  passing  the  village,  I  had 
observed  that  all  the  corn  on  the  fields  was  "  gerOri,"  or  Pennisetum 
(millet — dukhn),  a  kind  of  grain  originally,  it  would  seem,  so  strange  to 
the  Fulbe,  that  they  have  not  even  a  word  of  their  own  for  it,  having 
only  modified  a  little  the  Hausa  word  "gero";  not  a  single  blade  of 
"  bairi,"  or  sorghum,  was  to  be  seen.  The  scarcity  was  less  felt  here 
than  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  country,  and  we  brought  some  grain 
for  our  horses  as  a  supply  for  the  next  day. 

Thursday ',  June  19. — We  started  early  in  the  morning,  continuing 
along  the  straggling  hamlets  and  rich  cornfields  of  Chabajaule  for  a 
mile  and  a  half,  when  we  passed  two  slave  villages,  or  "  rUmde,"  be- 
longing to  a  rich  Pullo,  of  the  name  of  Hanuri.  All  the  meadows  were 
beautifully  adorned  with  white  violet-striped  lilies.  We  then  entered 
a  wooded  tract,  ascending  at  the  same  time  considerably  on  the  hilly 
ground  which  juts  out  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Bagele,  and  which  allowed 
us  a  clearer  view  of  the  geological  character  of  the  mountain.  Having 
again  emerged  from  the  forest  upon  an  open,  cultivated,  and  populous 
district,  we  passed  the  large  village  of  Dull,  and,  having  descended  and 
reascended  again  we  obtained  a  most  beautiful  view  near  the  village 

higher  up  along  the  windings  of  the  river,  at  least  three  days  before,  if  we 
take  the  current  at  three  miles  an  hour.  My  statement,  therefore,  that  the 
river  begins  decidedly  to  fall  at  the  confluence  at  the  very  end  of  September, 
has  been  singularly  confirmed.  But  that  there  is  also  some  truth  with  regard 
to  the  long  continuance  of  the  highest  level  is  evident  from  the  conflicting 
observations  of  the  party.  (See  Baikie's  Journal,  p.  217.)  Indeed  the 
sailor-master  insisted  that  the  river  had  fallen  long  before ;  and  all  the 
people  were  puzzled  about  it.  From  all  this  I  must  conclude  that  my  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  river,  instead  of  having  been  considerably  modified 
by  ithe  expedition,  has  been  confirmed  by  their  experience  in  all  its  principal 
points.  We  shall  see  the  same  difficulty  recur  with  regard  to  a  maximum 
level  preserved  for  forty  days  by  the  western  river,  although  the  time  when 
it  begins  to  fall  is  entirely  different ;  and  as  to  the  latter  river,  not  only  I, 
but  the  natives  also  were  mistaken  with  respect  to  its  presumed  time  of 
falling.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  (river)  Shari,  and  is  natural  enough, 
considering  the  extensive  inundations  with  which  the  rise  of  these  African 
rivers  is  attended.  This  state  of  the  rivers  in  the  tropical  climes  is  so  irre- 
gular, that  Leo  Africanus  has  made  quite  the  same  observation.  (L.  i.  c.  28, 
"  Descrizione  dell'  Africa.") 
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Guror6,  which  lies  on  rising  ground,  surrounded  by  a  good  many  large 
monkey-bread-trees,  or  bodoje  (sing,  bokki).  For  from  this  elevated 
spot  we  enjoyed  a  prospect  over  the  beautiful  meadow-lands  sloping 
gently  down  towards  the  river,  which  from  this  spot  is  not  much  more 
than  five  miles  distant,  taking  its  course  between  Mounts  Bengo  and 
Bagele,  and  washing  the  foot  of  the  latter,  but  not  visible  to  us.  The 
country  continued  beautiful  and  pleasant,  and  was  here  enlivened  by 
numerous  herds  of  cattle,  while  in  the  villages  which  we  had  passed  I 
had  seen  none,  as  the  Fulbe  drive  their  cattle  frequently  to  very  distant 
grazing  grounds. 

While  marching  along  at  a  good  pace,  Mohammedu  walked  up  to  me, 
and  with  a  certain  feeling  of  pride  showed  me  his  fields,  "gashi  gona- 
kina."  Though  a  poor  man,  he  was  master  of  three  slaves,  a  very  small 
fortune  in  a  conquered  and  newly  colonized  country,  like  Adamawa, 
based  entirely  upon  slavery,  where  many  individuals  have  each  more 
than  a  thousand  slaves.  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  here  a  remark- 
able specimen  of  a  bokki  or  monkey-bread-tree,  branching  off  from  the 
ground  into  three  separate  trunks  ;  at  least,  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  anything  like  it,  although  the  tree  is  the  most  common  representative 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  through  the  whole  breadth  of  Central  Africa. 
All  the  ground  to  the  right  of  the  path  is  inundated  during  the  height  of 
the  flood. 

We  had  now  closely  approached  the  Bagel6,  the  summit  of  which, 
though  not  very  high,  is  generally  enveloped  in  clouds,  a  fact  which, 
when  conveyed  to  me  in  the  obscure  language  of  the  natives,  had  led 
me  to  the  misconception,  while  writing  in  Kukawa  my  report  of  the 
provisional  information  I  had  obtained  of  the  country  whither  I  was 
about  to  proceed,  that  this  mountain  was  of  volcanic  character.  It 
seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  and  has  a  very  rugged  surface, 
strewn  with  great  irregular  blocks,  from  between  which  trees  shoot  up. 
Nevertheless,  stretching  out  to  a  length  of  several  miles  from  south- 
south-east  to  north-north-west,  it  contains  a  good  many  spots  of  arable 
land,  which  support  eighteen  little  hamlets  of  independent  pagans. 
These,  protected  by  the  inaccessible  character  of  their  strongholds,  and 
their  formidable  double  spears,  have  not  only  been  able  hitherto  to  re- 
pulse all  the  attacks  which  the  proud  Mohammedans,  the  centre  of  whose 
government  is  only  a  few  miles  distant,  have  made  against  them,  but,  des- 
cending from  their  haunts,  commit  almost  daily  depredations  upon  the 
cattle  of  their  enemies.*    One  of  their  little  hamlets,  perched  on  the  top  of 

*  I  leave  this  passage  as  it  stood  in  my  journal,  although  it  describes  a 
state  of  things  which  now,  in  1 857,  belongs  to  the  past.  This  stronghold 
also  has  at  length  been  taken  by  the  intruders,  and  the  seat  of  happiness 
and  independence  converted  into  a  region  of  desolation.  In  1853,  two  years 
after  my  journey  to  Adamawa,  Mohammed  Lawl  left  his  residence  with  a 
great  host,  having  sworn  not  to  return  before  he  had  reduced  Bagele*.  After 
a  siege  of  almost  two  months,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  muskets,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  the  mountaineers,  and  reducing  them  to  slavery.  The 
chief  of  the  pagans  of  the  Bagele,  who  belong  to  the  Batta  tribe,  in  the 
height  of  his  power  exercised  paramount  authority  over  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  is  said  to  have  even  had  the  "jus  prima?  noctis." 
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steep  cliffs,  we  could  plainly  distinguish  by  the  recently  thatched  roofs 
of  the  huts,  the  snow-white  colour  of  which  very  conspicuously  shone 
forth  from  the  dark  masses  of  the  rock.  The  country  was  always 
gaining  in  interest  as  we  advanced,  the  meadow-lands  being  covered 
with  living  creatures  of  every  description,  such  as  cattle,  horses,  asses, 
goats,  and  sheep,  and  we  reached  the  easternmost  cluster  of  huts  of  the 
large  straggling  village  or  district  of  Ribawo  or  RiMgo,*  stretching  out 
on  our  left  on  a  little  rising  ground.  The  district  is  not  only  rich  in 
corn  and  pasturage,  but  also  in  fish,  which  are  most  plentiful  in  a  large 
inlet  or  backwater,  "illagul,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Fulbe,  branching  off 
from  the  river  along  the  north-east  foot  of  the  Bagels,  and  closely 
approaching  the  village.  In  this  shallow  water  the  fish  are  easily 
caught. 

Numbers  of  inquisitive  people  of  every  age  and  sex  gathered  round 
us  from  the  neighbouring  hamlets ;  but  while  hovering  round  me  and 
the  camels  with  great  delight,  they  behaved  very  decently  and  quietly. 
They  followed  us  till  we  took  up  our  quarters  a  little  before  ten  o'clock, 
with  a  friend  of  Billama's,  in  a  large  group  of  huts  lying  close  to  the 
path,  and  shaded  by  most  luxuriant  trees.  Although  there  were  several 
clean  huts,  I  preferred  the  cool  and  ventilated  entrance  hall  of  the  same 
description  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  remained  here  even  during 
the  night,  although  a  most  terrible  storm,  which  broke  out  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  lasted  full  four  hours,  flooded  the  whole  ground, 
and  gendered  my  resting-place  rather  too  cool.  I  would  advise  other 
travellers  not  to  follow  my  example  during  the  rainy  season,  but  rather 
to  make  themselves  comfortable  in  the  warm  interior  of  a  well-protected 
hut. 

In  our  last  march  through  these  rich  low  grounds,  which  are  every 
year  flooded  by  the  river,  I  had  not  observed  the  least  traces  of  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  for  which  they  seem  to  be  so  marvellously  adapted, 
the  cultivation  round  Ribago  being  almost  exclusively  limited  to  maivva 
or  maiwari,  a  peculiar  species  of  sorghum  called  "  matea  "  in  Kanuri. 
On  inquiring  why  these  people  did  not  grow  rice,  I  learnt  that  the 
Fulbe  hereabouts  had  all  migrated  from  B6rnu  after  the  downfall  of 
their  jemm&ra  and  dominion  in  that  country,  when  not  only  were  the 
new  political  intruders  repulsed,  but  even  the  old  settlers,  who  had 
been  established  in  that  country  from  very  ancient  times,  were  obliged 
to  emigrate.  In  BOrnu,  however,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
before,  no  rice  is  cultivated,  so  that  these  people,  although  at  present 
established  in  regions  where  rice  would  probably  succeed  much  better 
than  millet  and  Indian  corn,  abstain  entirely  from  its  cultivation.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  western  parts  of  Adam&wa  and  in  Hamarruwa, 
whither  the  Fulbe  had  migrated  from  Hausa,  rice  is  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent.  On  a  former  occasion  I  have  already  touched  on 
the  question,  whether  rice  be  indigenous  in  Negroland  or  not.  It  has 
evidently  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  in  the  countries  along 
the  middle  course  of  the  Isa,  or  Kwara,  from  K6bbi  up  to  Gagho,  or 

*  Ribago,  sometimes  contracted  to  the  form  Ribawo,  means  "  a  governor's 
country-seat." 
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G6g6 ;  but  this  might  seem  to  be  in  consequence  of  a  very  ancient 
intercourse  between  those  regions  and  Egypt,  which  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  establish  in  the  course  of  my  narrative.  It  grows,  however,  wild  in 
many  parts,  from  the  southern  provinces  of  Bornu,  Bagirmi,  and  Waday, 
as  far  north  as  el  Haudh  and  Baghena,  on  the  border  of  the  western 
desert. 

Another  important  point  of  which  I  here  became  aware  was,  that  the 
Batta  language,  which,  among  the  numerous  languages  of  Adamawa,  or 
rather  Fumbina,  is  the  most  extensively  spoken,  has  two  very  different 
dialects;  for,  being  anxious  to  finish  my  small  vocabulary  of  this 
language,  which  I  had  commenced  in  Kukawa  with  the  assistance  of 
Mohammedu,  I  soon  found  that  the  dialect  spoken  here  differed  con- 
siderably from  that  of  which  I  had  previously  written  specimens.  The 
Batta  language,  as  I  have  stated  above,  is  intimately  related  to  the 
Marghi  and  Zani  idiom,  and  bears  several  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Musgu  language,  which  is  itself  related  to  the  various  dialects  of  Kotoko. 
All  these  languages  have  some  general  points  of  affinity  to  the  South 
African  languages. 

At  present,  however,  the  indigenous  population  is  almost  totally 
extinct  in  this  district,  which  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  conquerors, 
who  have  here  found  an  abode  remarkably  suited  to  their  mode  of 
living.     The  whole  place  has  not  less  than  six  thousand  inhabitants. 

Friday,  June  20. — We  started  early  in  order  to  reach  the  capital, 
if  possible,  before  noon,  and  passed  through  several  hamlets,  all 
belonging  to  the  extensive  village  or  district  of  Ribago,  and  interrupted 
here  and  there  by  projecting  masses  of  schistose  rock,  while  the  con- 
cavity between  this  rising  ground  and  Mount  Bagele  was  fast  filling 
with  the  flood  from  the  river,  and  presented  already  a  considerable 
sheet  of  water.  The  country,  after  we  had  passed  this  populous  district, 
became  thickly  wooded,  which  I  had  not  expected  to  find  so  near  the 
capital ;  and,  on  account  of  some  ravines  which  intersect  it,  and  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  inlet  of  the  river,  it  certainly  cannot  afford  a  very 
easy  passage  towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  Here  also  the  rock 
projects  above  the  plain  in  many  places. 

About  eight  o'clock,  when  we  had  travelled  round  the  south-western 
foot  of  Mount  Bagel6,  we  passed  through  a  number  of  small  hamlets, 
which  however  did  not  exhibit  any  traces  of  cultivation,  and  then  again 
entered  upon  a  wild  tract,  while  we  obtained  a  glance  at  a  picturesquely 
seated  place  before  us,  which  I  unhesitatingly  took  for  Yola,  but  which 
proved  to  be  a  small  village  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  capital.  Before  we  reached  it,  we  had  to  cross  a  sheet  of  water 
nearly  five  feet  deep,  and  called  by  my  companions  "  Mayo  Binti," 
which  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  delay,  and  wetted  almost 
all  my  luggage.  The  water,  which  at  present  had  no  current,  skirts  the 
foot  of  the  rocky  slope  on  which  the  village  is  situated,  the  name  of 
which  is  Yebborew6.  Here  our  camels  created  an  extraordinary  inte- 
rest, and  a  great  many  women,  although  we  did  not  attend  to  their  wish 
to  stop,  managed  to^pass  under  the  bellies  of  these  tall  creatures,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  their  blessing,  as  they  thought  them  sacred  animals. 
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Having  kept  along  the  rising  ground,  and  passed  several  little 
hamlets  adorned  with  monkey-bread-trees,  we  had  to  cross  very  difficult 
swampy  ground,  which,  a  little  later  in  the  season,  must  be  avoided 
by  a  long  circuit.  Two  months  later  Mount  Bagel6  must  look  almost 
like  an  island,  so  surrounded  is  it  on  all  sides  by  deep  inlets  and 
swamps.  The  detached  cone  of  Mount  Takabello,  rising  to  a  height 
of  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  for  some  time  formed  a 
conspicuous  object  in  front  of  us  on  our  winding  path,  till  at  length,  a 
little  before  noon,  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  in  a  state  of 
mind  not  exempt  from  anxious  feeling. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

MY  RECEPTION   IN  y6lA.—  SHORT   STAY.— DISMISSAL. 

At  length  I  had  reached  the  capital  of  Adamawa,  having  had  altogether 
a  very  lucky  and  successful  journey ;  but  now  all  depended  upon  the 
manner  in  which  I  should  be  received  in  this  place :  for  although  it  was 
quite  enough  to  have  successfully  penetrated  so  far,  after  having  dis- 
covered and  crossed  the  upper  course  of  that  large  river,  about  the 
identity  of  which  with  the  Chadda  there  could  be  little  doubt,  I  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  penetrate  further  south,  and 
investigate  at  least  part  of  the  basin  of  the  river.  I  had  heard  so  much 
about  the  fertile  character  of  those  regions,  that  I  was  intensely 
desirous  to  see  something  of  them. 

It  was  an  unfavourable  circumstance  that  we  arrived  on  a  Friday, 
and  just  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  streets  were  almost  deserted  ; 
and  no  person  met  us  in  order  to  impart  to  us,  by  a  friendly  welcome, 
a  feeling  of  cheerfulness  and  confidence. 

Yola  is  a  large  ©pen  place,  consisting,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of 
conical  huts  surrounded  by  spacious  courtyards,  and  even  by  cornfields, 
the  houses  of  the  governor  and  those  of  his  brothers  being  alone  built 
of  clay.  Keeping  along  the  principal  street,  we  continued  our  march 
for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  before  we  reached  the  house  of  the  governor, 
which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  open  area,  opposite  the  mosque, 
a  flat  oblongs  building,  or  rather  hall,  enclosed  with  clay  walls,  and 
covered  with  a  flat  thatched  roof  a  little  inclined  on  one  side.  Having 
reached  this  place,  my  companions  fired  a  salute,  which,  considering 
the  nature  of  Billama's  mission,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
governor,  which  this  officer  ought  to  have  known,  and  perhaps  also 
since  it  happened  to  be  Friday,  was  not  very  judicious. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  courtiers  or  attendants  of  the  governor, 
attracted  by  the  firing,  came  out  one  after  another,  and  informed  us 
that  their  master  must  go  to  the  mosque  to  say  his  midday  prayers  * 

*  With  regard  to  the  Fulbe,  the  prayers  of  dhohor  ("zuhura,"  or  "salli- 
fanna  ")  may  rightly  be  called  midday  prayers,  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
pray  as  soon  as  the  zawal  has  been  observed.     But  in  general  it  would  be 
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before  he  could  attend  to  us  or  assign  us  quarters.  We  therefore  dis- 
mounted and  sat  down  in  the  scanty  shade  of  a  jeja  or  caoutchouc-tree, 
which  adorns  the  place  between  the  palace  and  the  mosque,  while  a 
great  number  of  people,  amounting  to  several  hundreds,  gradually 
collected,  all  eager  to  salute  me  and  shake  hands  with  me.  Fortu- 
nately, it  was  not  long  before  Lawl  came  out  of  his  palace  and  went 
into  the  mosque ;  and  then  I  obtained  a  few  moments'  respite,  the 
people  all  following  him,  with  the  exception  of  the  young  ones,  who 
very  luckily  found  the  camels  a  worthier  object  of  their  curiosity  than 
me.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  salute  the  governor  when  he  was 
crossing  the  place,  but  I  was  advised  not  to  do  so,  as  it  might  interfere 
with  his  devotional  feelings. 

The  prayer  was  short ;  and  when  it  was  over  I  was  surrounded  by 
much  larger  numbers  than  before,  and,  being  fatigued  and  hungry,  I 
felt  greatly  annoyed  by  the  endless  saluting  and  shaking  of  hands.  At 
length  we  were  ordered  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  the  house  of  Ardo 
Ghammawa,  a  brother  of  our  fellow-traveller  I brahima  ;  but  this  being 
close  to  the  east  end  of  the  town,  we  were  not  much  pleased  with  the 
arrangement,  as  it  not  only  obliged  us  for  the  moment  to  return  the 
whole  way  we  had  come,  but  also  for  the  future  deprived  us  of  an 
unreserved  and  friendly  intercourse  "with  the  governor.  This  was  not 
calculated  to  inspire  us  with  confidence  as  to  the  success  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  was  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  at  length  I  reached  my 
quarters  and  took  possession  of  a  large,  well-ventilated,  and  neat 
"  zaure,"  or  hall,  the  walls  of  which  were  all  painted.  In  the  inner 
courtyard  there  was  also  a  very  neat  and  snug  little  hut,  but  that  was 
all,  and  we  had  great  trouble  in  obtaining  quarters  for  Bu-Sad  and 
the  Mallem  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  courtyards.  I  felt  rather 
fatigued  and  not  quite  at  my  ease,  and  therefore  could  not  much  enjoy 
a  dish  of  an  extremely  good  pudding  of  bairi  or  sorghum,  with  excellent 
clear  butter,  and  a  large  bowl  of  milk ;  but  nevertheless,  although  a 
storm,  accompanied  with  much  rain,  broke  out  in  the  evening  and 
rendered  the  air  rather  humid,  I  remained  the  whole  night  where  I  was, 
instead  of  retiring  into  the  well-protected  though  rather  sultry  hut. 

Saturday,  June  21. — In  the  morning  I  selected  my  presents  for  the 
governor,  the  principal  part  of  which  consisted  of  a  very  handsome  red 
cloth  bernus,  which  we  had  found  among  the  things  left  by  the  late  Mr. 
Richardson ;  but  when  we  were  ready  to  go  we  received  the  informa- 
tion that  Lawl  was  in  his  fields,  and  that  we  could  not  see  him. 
Meanwhile  I  received  a  visit  from  an  Arab  from  the  far-distant  west, 
with  whom  I  had  made  acquaintance  in  Kukavva,  and  who  had  given 
me  some  very  valuable  information.  It  was  el  Mukhtar,  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Idesan  in  Baghena,  who  had  previously  paid  a  visit  to  Adamawa, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country.  It  is  always  very  pleasant 
for  a  traveller  to  meet  another  roving  spirit  somewhere  again,  particu- 
wrong  to  call  dhohor  noon,  as  is  very  often  done;  for  none  of  the  other 
Mohammedans  in  this  part  of  the  world  will  say  his  dhohor  prayer  before 
two  o'clock  p.m.  at  the  very  earliest,  and  generally  not  before  three  o'clock, 
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larly  in  a  country  like  Central  Africa.  Having  acknowledged  his  visit 
by  the  gift  of  a  knife  and  a  little  frankincense,  I  presented  our  host,  the 
Ardo  Ghammawa,  with  a  fine  "riga  giwa  "  (an  "elephant-shirt") — that 
is  to  say,  one  of  those  enormous  wide  black  shirts  made  only  in  Nupe, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  few  articles  which  I  had  been  able  to  provide 
in  Kan6  for  the  furtherance  of  my  plans.  The  family  of  the  Ardo  had 
formerly  been  settled  in  Ghammawa,  in  the  south-western  province  of 
B6rnu,  but,  when  the  Fulbe  were  driven  back  from  that  country, 
emigrated  and  settled  here.  But  this  man  still  bears  the  title  "  Ardo 
Gh&mmawa" — "the  mayor  of  (the  Fulbe  community  of)  Ghammawa." 

Having  been  told  that  the  governor  had  returned  to  his  palace,  we 
mounted  on  horseback  about  ten  o'clock,  and,  preceded  by  the  Ardo 
Gh&mmawa,  returned  the  long  way  to  the  lam6rde  or  palace ;  but  after 
waiting  on  the  damp  ground,  exposed  to  the  sun  for  more  than  an  hour, 
we  were  told  that  we  could  not  see  him,  and  were  obliged  to  return 
with  our  present.  I  was  greatly  vexed,  and  felt,  in  consequence,  my 
fever  increasing,  especially  as  another  very  heavy  storm  broke-  out 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  air  became  quite  chilly.  However,  I  was 
somewhat  cheered  by  making  acquaintance  in  the  afternoon  with  an 
Arab  from  Mokha,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  ben  Ahmed,  who  styled 
himself  sherif,  most  probably  rather  pleonastically ;  but,  apart  from 
such  pretension,  he  was  an  amiable  and  most  interesting  man,  who  had 
travelled  for  many  years  over  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  continent 
between  Mombasa  and  Sofala.  He  was  the  first  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
with  a  description  of  the  celebrated  Lake  Nyassa  as  an  eyewitness. 
He  had  even  visited  Bombay  and  Madras. 

Sunday ;  June  22. — In  consequence  of  the  information  received  from 
Ardo  Ghammawa  that  to-day  we  were  certainly  to  see  the  governor, 
we  got  ready  at  an  early  hour,  taking  with  us  also  a  present  for  his 
brother  Mansur,  who  had  made  himself  expressly  a  candidate  for  a 
present,  by  sending  me,  the  day  before,  a  small  pot  of  honey.  While 
we  were  passing  his  house,  he  was  coming  out  to  pay  his  respects  to 
his  brother.  We  made  a  short  halt  and  exchanged  compliments  with 
him  ;  and  when,  on  reaching  the  area  before  the  governor's  house,  we 
had  dismounted  and  were  sitttng  down  in  the  shade  of  the  tree,  he 
walked  most  benignly  and  frankly  up,  and  sat  down  in  front  of  me. 
We  then  entered  the  palace;  and  having  waited  a  short  time  in  the 
segifa  or  zaure,  which  here  was  formed  by  a  spacious  flat-roofed  room 
supported  by  massive  square  pillars,  we  were  called  into  the  presence 
of  the  governor. 

Mohammed  Lawl,  son  of  Mallem  Adama,  was  sitting  in  a  separate 
hall,  built  of  clay,  and  forming,  for  this  country, 
quite  a  noble  mansion.  From  without  especially, 
it  has  a  stately,  castle-like  appearance,  while  inside, 
the  hall  was  rather  encroached  upon  by  quadran- 
gular pillars  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  supported 
the  roof,  about  sixteen  feet  high,  and  consisting  of 
a  rather  heavy  entablature  of  poles  in  order  to  withstand  the  violence 
pf  the  rains.     The  governor  was  very  simply  dressed,  and  had  nothing 
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remarkable  in  his  appearance,  while  his  face,  which  was  half  covered 
by  a  somewhat  dirty  shawl,  had  an  indifferent  expression.  Besides 
him  there  were  none  present  but  Mansur  and  a  mallem. 

Having,  as  the  first  European  that  had  ever  visited  his  country  with 
the  distinct  purpose  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  him,  paid  him 
my  respects  on  behalf  of  my  countrymen,  I  delivered  my  letter  of 
introduction  from  Sheikh  'Omar,  who  in  a  few  but  well-chosen  lines 
introduced  me  to  him  as  a  learned  and  pious  Christian,  who  wandered 
about  to  admire  the  works  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  on  this  account 
cherished  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  also  Adam&wa,  of  the  wonders  of 
which  I  had  heard  so  much.  L&wl  read  it,  and,  evidently  not  quite 
displeased  with  its  contents,  although  he  took  umbrage  at  some  of  the 
expressions,  handed  it  silently  over  to  the  mallem  and  Mansur.  Here- 
upon Billama  delivered  his  letters,  of  which  not  only  the  contents,  but 
even  the  very  existence  had  been  totally  unknown  co  me.  They  were 
three  in  number,  one  from  the  sheikh  himself,  one  from  Mala.  Ibram, 
the  former  possessor  of  the  southern  province  of  Bornu,  and  one  from 
Kashella  'Ali  Dendal,  or  Ladan,  the  officer  who  by  his  late  predatory 
incursion  had  given  grounds  for  complaint. 

As  soon  as  these  various  letters  were  read,  all  of  which  laid  claim,  on 
the  side  of  Bornu,  to  the  territory  of  Kofa  and  K6bchi,  a  storm  arose, 
and  in  a  fit  of  wrath  Lawl  reproached  my  companion  with  daring  to 
come  forward  with  such  pretensions — he,  who  was  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  and  with  the  point  in  dispute.  If  Sheikh 
'Omar  wished  for  discord,  well :  he  was  ready  ;  and  they  would  harass 
each  other's  frontier-provinces  by  reciprocal  incursions.  Having  given 
vent  to  his  feelings  towards  Billama,  his  anger  turned  upon  me  ;  and  he 
told  me  to  my  face  that  I  had  quite  different  reasons  for  coming  into 
his  country  from  those  stated  in  Sheikh  'Omar's  letter ;  referring  to 
some  ambiguous  words  in  Mala  Ibram's  writing  in  which  that  officer 
stated  "  that,  with  regard  to  me,  the  objects  of  my  journey  to  Adamawa 
were  a  perfect  secret  to  him."  Now  I  must  confess,  after  all  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  politics  of  these  people,  and  notwithstanding  all 
Haj  Beshir's  kindness  and  benevolence  towards  me,  that  I  think  the 
B6rnu  diplomatists  quite  capable  of  a  little  double  dealing ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  suspect  that  they  were  willing  to  make  use  of  me  to  frighten  the 
governor  of  AdamaAva.  Perhaps  also  they  were  afraid  lest,  if  I  should 
succeed  in  Adamawa,  I  might  not  return  to  their  country.  I  shall  have 
to  mention  similar  circumstances  on  my  journey  to  Bagirmi.  Viewing 
matters  in  this  light,  I  wrote  from  Kiikawa,  requesting  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  inform  the  Sheikh  of  Bornu  that  it  was  their  distinct 
desire  that  we  should  penetrate  onwards,  and  that  he  would  confer  an 
obligation  upon  them  by  facilitating  the  execution  of  our  plans. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  after  a  long  dispute  with  regard  to  the  boundaries, 
in  which  my  friend  from  Mokha,  and  a  learned  native  of  Waday,  Mode 
'Abd  Allahi,  who  was  employed  by  Lawl  as  a  sort  of  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  took  part,  I,  with  my  party,  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
for  a  time.  After  sitting  for  full  two  hours  on  the  damp  ground  outside, 
we  received  an  intimation  that  we  might  return  home.     Thus  I  had  to 
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return  with  my  presents  a  second  time  to  my  quarters ;  and  of  course 
I  was  greatly  vexed.  However,  several  people  who  saw  my  emotion 
endeavoured  to  console  me  ;  and  Mansur,  who  before  we  left  came  out 
of  his  brother's  audience-hall,  entered  into  conversation  with  me,  and 
assured  me  that  this  unkind  treatment  in  no  way  related  to  me,  but  that 
it  was  only  intended  for  Billama,  the  officer  of  B6rnu.  There  was 
present  also  the  very  amiable  mallem  whom  I  had  met  in  Saravvu 
Fulfulde,  and  who  had  come  after  us ;  and  I  felt  sorry  that  I  was 
not  disposed  to  answer  his  well-meant  discourse  in  the  manner  it 
deserved. 

When  we  reached  Mansur's  house  he  invited  us  to  dismount,  and 
entering  the  interior  of  his  wide  and  neat  dwelling  we  had  a  long  and 
animated  conversation,  when  I  explained  to  him  in  a  deliberate  manner 
that  such  treatment  did  not  offend  me  on  my  own  account,  but  on 
account  of  the  Government — the  very  first  and  most  powerful  in  the 
world — which  had  sent  me  ;  that  instead  of  coming  with  hostile  inten- 
tions, as  was  imputed  to  me,  I  had  come  with  the  friendly  design  of 
paying  my  respects  to  the  governor  on  behalf  of  the  British  sovereign, 
and  to  present  him  with  a  few  specimens  of  our  products  and  manufac- 
tures ;  that  I  had,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time  an  intense  desire  to  see 
their  country,  as  it  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  Europeans  in  general, 
and  of  the  English  in  particular,  to  become  acquainted,  and  to  open 
intercourse,  with  all  parts  of  God's  creation. 

Mansur  explained  to  me,  in  return,  that  they  well  knew  that  I  had 
not  come  to  make  war  upon  them,  although  Lawl,  in  the  first  fit  of  his 
anger,  scarcely  seemed  to  suspect  anything  less  than  that,  "but  that 
they  were  vexed  because  I  had  come  to  them  under  the  protection  of 
the  Bornu  people,  their  enemies."  A  letter  from  the  Sultan  of  Stambul, 
or  even  from  my  own  sovereign,  would  have  recommended  me  much 
more  advantageously.  The  sheikh  had  expressly  designated  me  as  one 
recommended  and  protected  by  the  Porte,  and  Bu-Sad  had  mentioned, 
with  a  slight  disregard  of  the  real  facts,  that  through  inadvertence  only 
I  had  left  both  letters,  as  well  that  from  the  Sultan  of  Stambul,  as 
from  the  English  sovereign,  in  Kukawa.  Now  I  certainly  had  with  me 
a  treaty  written  in  Arabic,  such  as  it  was  desirable  that  the  governor 
of  Adamawa  should  subscribe ;  but  to  produce  this  under  existing 
circumstances  would  have  been  absurd,  especially  as  it  did  not  emanate 
directly  from  the  Government,  and  was  not  authenticated,  either  by 
seal  or  in  any  other  way,  and  I  thought  it  better  not  to  mention  it. 
It  was  no  bad  policy  on  the  part  of  Bu-Sad  to  represent  me  as  sent  on 
a  special  mission  by  the  British  Government  to  the  Fulbe  princes,  and 
as  obliged  only  by  the  death  of  my  companion  to  deviate  from  my 
intended  course,  in  order  to  supply  his  place  in  Kukawa. 

Meanwhile  it  was  past  midday;  and  after  a  stormy  night  the  sun 
shone  forth  with  overpowering  force,  while  we  sat  all  the  while  in  an 
open  courtyard  without  the  least  protection.  On  reaching  my  quarters, 
I  was  so  exhausted  and  ill  that  I  thought  I  could  do  nothing  better 
than  take  without  delay  a  powerful  emetic,  after  which  I  felt  much 
better,  but  rather  weak.     Having  somewhat  restored  my  spirits  by  a 
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conversation  with  Mohammed  ben  Ahmed,  I  retired  into  the  close  hut, 
and  had  a  sound  sleep. 

Monday  having  passed  quietly,  with  the  exception  of  a  great  many 
people  calling  for  "  laiya  "  or  charms,  and  for  medicines,  Tuesday  the 
24th  arrived,  when  it  was  my  destiny  to  leave  this  country,  which  I 
had  but  just  entered,  and  to  retrace  my  steps  over  the  long  and  infested 
road  which  I  had  lately  travelled. 

I  felt  tolerably  well  in  the  morning,  but  afterwards  became  very  ill, 
and  unfortunately  took  too  weak  a  dose  of  medicine.  In  this  state  I 
had  a  visit  from  two  very  handsome  and  amiable  young  Fulbe,  and  in 
my  rather  morose  mood  refused  their  urgent  request,  made  in  the  most 
simple  and  confidential  way,  to  say  the  "  fat-ha,"  or  the  opening  prayer 
of  the  Kuran,  with  them.  I  have  always  regretted  my  refusal,  as  it 
estranged  from  me  a  great  many  people  ;  and  although  many  Christians 
will  object  to  repeat  the  prayer  of  another  creed,  yet  the  use  of  a  prayer 
of  so  general  an  import  as  the  introductory  chapter  to  the  Kuran  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  every  solitary  traveller  in  these  regions,  in  order  to 
form  a  sort  of  conciliatory  link  between  him  and  the  natives. 

After  some  other  visitors  had  come  and  gone,  I  received,  about  ten 
o'clock,  a  formal  visit  from  Mode  'Abdallahi,  the  foreign  secretary,  and 
my  friend  from  Mokha,  in  the  name"of  the  governor.  Having  moistened 
their  organs  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  they  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
message  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  sultan  " — all  these  provincial 
governors  bear  the  title  of  sultan — "  had  ordered  them,"  they  said,  "  to 
beg  me  to  accept  his  most  respectful  regards,  and  to  inform  me  that  he 
was  nothing  but  a  slave  of  the  sultan  of  Sokoto,  and  that  I  was  a  far 
greater  man  than  himself.  As  such  a  man  had  never  before  come  to 
his  country,  he  was  afraid  of  his  liege  lord,  and  begged  me  to  retrace 
my  steps  whither  I  had  come  ;  but  if  in  course  of  time  I  should  return 
with  a  letter  from  S6koto,  he  would  receive  me  with  open  arms,  would 
converse  with  me  about  all  our  science,  and  about  our  instruments, 
without  reserve,  and  would  show  me  the  whole  country." 

To  this  message,  which  was  certainly  couched  in  very  modest  and 
insinuating  terms,  I  answered  that  Mohammed  Lawl,  so  far  from  being 
a  slave  of  the  sultan  of  S6koto,  was  renowned  far  and  wide  as  the 
almost  independent  governor  of  a  large  province  ;  that  the  fame  of  his 
father  Adama,  as  a  nobly  born,  learned  Pullo,  extended  far  and  wide 
throughout  Tekrur,  or  Negroland,  and  had  even  reached  our  own 
country ;  that  it  was  absurd  to  argue  that  I  was  greater  than  himself, 
and  that  on  this  account  he  could  not  receive  me  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, but  was  obliged  to  refer  my  suit  to  his  liege  lord  in  Sokoto. 
I  brought  forward  the  examples  of  K&tsena  and  Kano,  especially  the 
latter  place,  in  which,  though  it  was  the  seat  of  a  governor  depend- 
ent on  the  Emir  el  Mumenin,  in  the  same  way  as  the  governor  of  Ada- 
mawa,  I  had  long  resided,  without  any  representations  being  made  to 
the  sovereign  lord.  u  Oh  !  but  the  relations  of  Katsena  and  Kan6," 
said  the  messengers  of  the  governor,  "  are  entirely  different  from 
those  of  this  province.  These  are  large  and  busy  thoroughfares  for 
all   the  world,  while  Adamawa  is  a  distant  territory  in  the  remotest 
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corner  of  the  earth,  and  still  a  fresh  unconsolidated  conquest."  There 
was  certainly  some  truth  in  this  last  remark;  and  whatever  I  might 
say  to  the  contrary,  the  question  was  decided,  and  all  reasoning  was 
vain. 

The  two  messengers  having  gone  through  their  business  in  this  way, 
informed  me  that  they  were  only  the  forerunners  of  the  real  messenger, 
Mansur,  the  brother  of  the  governor.  This  was  very  pleasant  news  to 
me  ;  and  although,  after  this  shock  of  disappoinment,  I  felt  extremely 
ill  and  weak,  I  rose  from  my  couch,  and  went  to  receive  Mansur  when 
he  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hut.  He  then  officially,  and  in  a  very 
feeling  manner,  confirmed  all  that  Mode  'Abdallahi  and  the  sherif 
Mohammed  had  said,  and  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  I  was  not 
allowed  to  stay.  When  he  was  going,  I  handed  to  his  servants  the 
little  present  destined  for  him,  which  consisted  of  twenty-five  dra  of 
striped  Manchester,  a  pair  of  English  razors,  scissors,  a  looking-glass, 
a  parcel  of  cloves,  a  little  j&wi,  or  benzoin,  and  a  small  piece  of 
camphor. 

Mansur  had  been  gone  a  little  while  when  I  received  information 
that  the  governor  had  sent  me  a  horse  and  two  slaves  as  a  present,  with 
the  intimation  that  I  might  likewise  let  him  have  the  present  which  I 
had  brought  with  me  for  him.  But  this  I  refused  to  do,  declaring  that 
I  could  not,  under  the  present  circumstances,  either  accept  from  him  or 
give  him  anything,  not  having  come  as  a  merchant,  to  barter  with  him, 
but  as  the  messenger  of  another  powerful  sovereign,  to  treat  with  him 
on  friendly  terms.  My  servant,  Bu-Sad,  who,  in  the  covetousness  of  his 
heart,  already  fancied  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  two  slaves,  whom 
he  knew  well  I  myself  could  not  accept,  but  whom  he  thought  I  would 
give  up  to  him,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  as  the  present  had  come 
from  my  sovereign,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  bestow  it.  But  seeing 
that  I  was  firm,  the  messengers  went  away,  and  soon  after  a  horseman 
arrived  with  the  order  for  me  to  leave  the  town  instantly. 

Meanwhile,  during  all  this  negotiation  and  -dispute,  I  had  become 
extremely  weak,  and  the  excitement  had  brought  on  a  very  severe  fit 
of  fever.  Indeed,  I  scarcely  thought  that  I  should  be  able  to  sit  on 
horseback,  and  to  bear  the  sun,  it  being  then  just  noon,  and  the  sun 
shining  forth  with  great  power.  Nevertheless  I  got  my  things  ready  ; 
but  having  left  my  quarters  a  little  too  soon,  and  being  obliged  to  wait 
some  time  for  the  other  people,  I  became  so  weak  that  I  could  no 
longer  keep  on  my  feet,  but  lay  down  on  the  ground  till  my  companions 
arrived.  Sitting  then  firmly  in  my  large  Arab  stirrups,  and  holding  on 
to  the  pommel,  I  proceeded ;  and  though  I  fainted  twice,  I  soon  regained 
some  strength,  a  slight  breeze  having  arisen,  which  greatly  mitigated 
the  burning  heat. 

Numbers  of  people  accompanied  me,  expressing  their  grief  and 
sorrow  at  my  abrupt  departure.  By  my  refusing  to  write  laiya,  or  to 
say  the  fat-ha,  I  had  estranged  many  a  friendly  disposed  native,  and  by 
my  obstinacy  I  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  master ;  yet  many 
of  the  people  openly  disapproved  of  his  conduct  towards  me. 

An  immense  quantity  of  rain  having  fallen  during  my  stay  here,  the 
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country  appeared  to  me  much  more  beautiful  now  than  when  we  came, 
and  full  of  fine  cattle  ;  and  I  felt  so  refreshed  that  1  considered  myself 
able  to  go  as  far  as  Ribago,  a  ride  of  six  hours,  at  a  slow  rate. 

Billama  behaved  exceedingly  well ;  for  when  my  treacherous  servant 
Bu-Sad,  who  was  afraid  lest  Mohammed  L&wl  should  wreak  his  anger 
upon  me  on  the  road,  intimated  to  him  that,  "if  anything  of  that  sort 
should  happen,  they  of  course  were  Moslemin " — thus  indicating  that 
they  could  not  defend  me  against  those  of  their  own  creed,  but  should 
leave  me  to  my  fate, — he  indignantly  left  his  company,  and  rode  up  to 
me.  Thus,  without  any  accident,  except  that  all  my  luggage  was  once 
more  wetted  through  while  passing  the  deep  water  of  the  Mayo  Binti, 
we  reached  the  friendly  village,  where  without  ceremony  I  took  up  my 
quarters  in  the  well-known  courtyard  of  our  former  host.  But,  before 
proceeding  further  on  my  journey  back,  I  must  try  to  make  the  reader 
better  acquainted  with  the  country,  though  the  abrupt  way  in  which  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  allows  me  only,  in  most  cases,  to  speak  from 
the  information  of  the  natives. 

Yola  is  the  capital  of  an  extensive  province,  called  by  foreigners 
generally,  and  by  the  conquering  Fulbe  in  diplomatic  language,  Adamawa, 
but  the  real  name  of  which  is  Fumbin&.  Indeed  Adamawa  is  quite  a 
new  name  given  to  the  country  (exactly  as  I  stated  in  my  report  sent  to 
Europe  some  years  ago)  in  honour  of  Mallem  Adama,  the  father  of  the 
present  governor,  who  succeeded  in  founding  here  a  new  Mohammedan 
empire  on  the  ruins  of  several  smaller  pagan  kingdoms,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  was  that  of  Kokomi.  Whether  what  the  people 
used  to  say  be  true,  that  the  name  of  the  wife  of  this  officer  was  Adama 
too,  I  am  not  able  positively  to  decide.* 

Y6la  is  quite  a  new  settlement,  called  by  this  name  after  the  princely 
quarter  of  the  town  of  Kan6, — the  former  capital,  of  which  Denham's 
expedition  heard  some  faint  report,  being  Gurin.  Yola  is  situated  in  a 
swampy  plain,  and  is  bordered  on  the  north  side  by  an  inlet  of  the  river, 
the  inundation  of  which  reaches  close  to  that  quarter  where  I  was 
living.  The  town  is  certainly  not  less  than  three  miles  long  from  east 
to  west.  It  seems  probable  that  there  are  different  names  for  the 
different  quarters  ;  but  my  stay  was  too  short  to  allow  me  to  learn  them. 
The  courtyards  are  large  and  spacious,  but  often  contain  only  a  single 
hut,  the  whole  area  being  sown  with  grain  during  the  rainy  season.  All 
the  huts  are  built  with  clay  walls,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the 
rains,  and  are  tolerably  high.  Only  the  governor  and  his  elder  brothers 
possess  large  establishments,  with  dwellings  built  entirely  of  clay.  Not- 
withstanding its  size,  the  place  can  hardly  contain  more  than  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants. 

It  has  no  industry;  and  the  market,  at  least  during  the  time  of  my 
stay  there,  was  most  insignificant  and  miserably  supplied ;  but  certainly 
during  the  season  of  field  labours,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  all  the  markets  in  Negroland  are  less  important  than  at  other 

*  Adamawa  is  certainly  not  quite  identical  with  Fumbina,  as  it  denotes 
only  those  regions  of  the  latter  which  have  been  conquered  by  the  Fiilbe, 
while  many  parts  are  as  yet  unsubdued. 
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times  of  the  year.  The  most  common  objects  in  the  market,  which  find 
ready  sale,  are  turkedi,  beads,  and  salt,*  while  other  articles,  such  as 
striped  Manchester,  calico,  cloth  bernuses,  are  generally  sold  privately 
to  the  wealthier  people.  The  only  articles  of  export  at  present  are 
slaves  and  ivory.  Four  good  turkedi,  bought  in  Kan6  for  1800  or  2000 
kurdi  each,  will  generally  purchase  a  slave  ;  and  a  turkedi  will  often  buy 
an  elephant's  tusk  of  tolerable  size. 

Slavery  exists  on  an  immense  scale  in  this  country  ;  and  there  are 
many  private  individuals  who  have  more  than  a  thousand  slaves.  In 
this  respect  the  governor  of  the  whole  province  is  not  the  most  powerful 
man,  being  outstripped  by  the  governors  of  Ch&mba  and  Koncha — for 
this  reason,  that  Mohammed  Lawl  has  all  his  slaves  settled  in  rumde 
or  slave-villages,  where  they  cultivate  grain  for  his  use  or  profit,  while 
the  above-mentioned  officers,  who  obtain  all  their  provision  in  corn  from 
subjected  pagan  tribes,  have  their  whole  host  of  slaves  constantly  at 
their  disposal ;  and  I  have  been  assured  that  some  of  the  head  slaves  of 
these  men  have  as  many  as  a  thousand  slaves  each  under  their  com- 
mand, with  whom  they  undertake  occasional  expeditions  for  their 
masters.  I  have  been  assured  also  that  Mohammed  Lawl  receives 
every  year  in  -tribute,  besides  horses  and  cattle,  about  five  thousand 
slaves,  though  this  seems  a  large  number. 

The  country  of  Fumbina  is  about  two  hundred  miles  long  in  its 
greatest  extent,  running  from  south-west  to  north-east,  while  its  shortest 
diameter  seems  to  reach  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  scarcely 
ever  exceeds  seventy  or  eighty  miles  ;  but  this  territory  is  as  yet  far 
from  being  entirely  subjected  to  the  Mohammedan  conquerors,  who  in 
general  are  only  in  possession  of  detached  settlements,  while  the  inter- 
mediate country,  particularly  the  more  mountainous  tracts,  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  pagans.  The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
engaged  in  constant  warfare.  While  the  country  north  from  the 
Benuw6,  between  Yola  and  Hamarruwa,  is  entirely  independent,  and 
inhabited  by  warlike  pagan  tribes,  the  best-subjected  tract  seems  to  be 
that  between  the  Wandala  and  the  Musgu  country,  where  the  settle- 
ments of  the  conquering  tribe  are  very  compact.  I  must  observe, 
however,  that  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  those 
distant  settlements  are  dependent  on  the  governor  of  Adamawa.  That 
part  of  the  country  seems  to  deserve  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  to  be 
destined  to  become  a  province  by  itself.  It  is  sometimes  designated 
by  the  special  name  of  "Jemmara,"  a  name  certainly  of  general  import, 
and  meaning  nothing  but  "  the  congregation  " — a  corruption,  in  short, 
of  Jemmaa. 

The  country  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  Central  Africa,  irrigated 
as  it  is  by  numerous  rivers,  among  which  the  Benuwe  and  the  Faro  are 

*  With  regard  to  salt,  I  will  observe  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  brought 
from  Bumanda,  on  the  Benuwe,  near  Hamarruwa,  where  it  seems  to  be 
obtained  from  the  soil  in  the  same  way  as  I  shall  describe  the  salt-boiling  in 
Foga,  although  in  Bumanda  there  is  no  valley-formation,  and  Mr.  Vogel, 
who  lately  visited  this  place,  may  be  right  in  stating  that  the  salt  is  merely 
obtained  from  ashes  by  burning  the  grass  which  grows  in  that  locality. 
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the  most  important,  and  being  diversified  with  hill  and  dale.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  flat,  rising  gradually  towards  the  south,  from  an  elevation* 
of  about  eight  hundred  feet,  along  the  middle  course  of  the  Benuw6, 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  broken  by  separate  hills  or  more 
extensive  groups  of  mountains ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  here 
a  single  example  of  large  mountain  masses.  Mount  Alantika,  of  which 
I  had  a  fine  view  from  several  points,  though  at  a  considerable  distance, 
is  considered  as  the  most  massive  and  elevated  mountain  in  the  whole 
country ;  and  this  is  an  entirely  detached  mountain,  at  the  utmost  fifty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  elevated  certainly  not  more  than  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  or  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  plain  from  which 
it  rises.  No  doubt  the  Benuwe  may  be  presumed  to  have  its  sources 
in  a  mountainous  tract  of  country ;  but  of  the  uppermost  course  of  this 
river  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  the  least  information,  while  I  have  been 
able  to  lay  down  its  lower  course  with  great  approximative  certainty.t 
Yet,  although  the  elevation  of  the  country  is  in  general  the  same,  the 
nature  of  the  different  districts  varies  greatly :  thus  in  Chamba,  appa- 
rently on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Alantika,  which  attracts 
the  clouds,  the  rainy  season  is  said  to  set  in  as  early  as  January,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  the  first  crop  is  ripe,  while 
in  Yola,  and  in  the  country  in  general,  the  rains  rarely  begin  before 
March. 

The  grain  most  commonly  grown  in  the  country  is  Holcus  sorghum; 
but  in  this  respect  also  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  districts. 
Thus,  the  country  of  the  Mbiim  round  Ngaundere  scarcely  produces 
anything  but  rOgo,  or  yams,  which  form  the  daily,  and  almost  sole  food 
of  the  inhabitants.  Meat  is  so  dear  there  that  a  goat  will  often  fetch  the 
price  of  a  female  slave.  Ground-nuts  (Arachis  hypogced)  are  plentiful 
both  in  the  eastern  and  the  western  districts.  A  tolerable  quantity  of 
cotton  called  "  pottolo "  in  Adamawa,  is  cultivated :  but  indigo  or 
"chachari"  is  very  rare,  and  is  hardly  cultivated  anywhere  but  in 
Sarawu  and  Maruwa ;  and  this  is  very  natural,  as  the  Fulbe  do  not  value 
coloured  shirts. 

With  regard  to  exuberance  of  vegetation,  Tibati  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  places  ;  there  both  kinds  of  the  banana,  orayabaje,  the  gonda, 
or  papaya,  M  du-kuje,"  several  species  of  the  guro  tree,  the  Pandanus, 
the  Kajilia,  the  monkey-bread  tree,  or  Adansonia,  the  "rimi,"  or  Bombax, 
and  numerous  other  kinds  are  found.  Of  the  palm  tribe,  the  deleb-palm, 
or  gigifia,  and  the  Eldis  Guineetisis,  are  frequent,  but  strictly  limited  to 
certain  localities,  while  the  date-tree  (called  by  the  Fulbe  of  Adamawa 

*  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  members  of  the  Benuwe  expedition  were  not 
able  to  measure  the  elevation  of  the  river  at  the  furthest  point  reached.  My 
thermometer  for  measuring  the  boiling-point  of  water  was  so  deranged,  that 
my  observation  at  the  Tepe  is  without  any  value.  Till  further  observations 
have  been  made,  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  from  800  to  850  feet. 

f  It  would  be  rather  more  appropriate  to  give  the  name  of  Lower  Benuwe 
to  that  part  of  the  river  below,  and  that  of  Upper  Benuwe  to  the  part  above 
the  confluence,  than  to  call  Upper  Benuwe  the  part  of  the  river  visited  by 
Dr  Baikie. 
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by  the  beautiful  name  "tannedaraje"  *)  is  very  rare,  and,  except  a  few 
specimens  in  Yola  and  Bundang,  scarcely  to  be  met  with.  Among  the 
bushes,  the  Pabfia  Christi  or  Ricinus,  is  extremely  common.  Altogether, 
the  predominant  tree  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Adamawa  seems  to 
be  the  banana.  There  are  hot  springs  in  the  country  of  the  Bakr  Yemyem, 
about  three  days'  south  from  Koncha,  which  are  said  to  issue  from  the 
west  foot  of  a  mountain  stretching  from  east  to  west,  and  to  have  a  very 
high  temperature ;  the  water  is  reported  to  be  palatable. 

Of  animals,  the  elephant  is  exceedingly  frequent,  not  only  the  black 
or  grey,  but  also  a  yellow  species.  The  rhinoceros  is  often  met  with, 
but  only  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  East  from  the  B6nuwe  the 
wild  bull  is  very  common.  The  most  singular  animal  seems  to  be  the 
ayu,  which  lives  in  the  river,  and  in  some  respects  resembles  the  seal  ;f 
it  comes  out  of  the  river  in  the  night,  and  feeds  on  the  fresh  grass 
growing  on  its  banks. 

With  regard  to  domestic  animals,  cattle  were  evidently  introduced  by 
the  Fulbe  some  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  an  indigenous 
variety  of  ox,  but  quite  a  distinct  species,  not  three  feet  high,  and  of 
dark-grey  colour ;  this  is  called  maturu.  The  native  horse  is  small  and 
feeble ;  the  best  horses  are  brought  from  the  northern  districts,  chiefly 
from  tfba. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  the  names  of  the  most  powerful  Fulbe  governors 
of  the  country,  to  which  I  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  the  native  tribes,  over  which 
the  conquerors  are  gradually  extending  their  sway,  and  which  they  may 
even  partially  succeed  in  exterminating.  Of  those  who  are  bound  to  the 
governor  of  Adamawa  in  due  allegiance — that  is  to  say,  who  send  him  a 
certain  present  and  assist  him  in  his  warlike  expeditions,  the  governors  of 
Chamba  and  Koncha  take  the  first  rank.  The  present  governor  of  Chamba, 
Amba  (properly  Mohammed)  Sambo,  who  is  now  a  very  old  man,  has  made 
himself  extremely  famous  by  his  daring  and  distant  expeditions,  and  more 
especially  that  to  the  Ibo  country  and  to  Mbafu,  which  he  undertook  three 
years  ago,  and  through  which  he  has  succeeded  in  extending  not  only  the 
influence,  but  even  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors,  in  a  certain  degree,  as 
far  as  the  Bight  of  Benin.  I  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  partly 
owing  to  this  expedition,  which  brought  the  Fulbe  into  contact  with  tribes 
on  the  coast,  who,  on  account  of  their  dress,  furniture,  and  many  of  their 
customs,  were  regarded  by  them  as  Christians,  that  Mohammed  Lawl 
looked  upon  my  presence  with  distrust;  for  there  were  still  some  hundreds 
of  slaves  of  those  so-called  Christian  tribes  scattered  over  Adamawa. 
Mohammed  dan  Jobdi  also,  the  governor  of  Koncha,  has  made  some  very 
interesting  expeditions,  the  itineraries  of  some  of  which  I  shall  give  in  the 
Appendix. 

More  powerful  certainly  than  these  two,  and  in  a  state  of  quasi-dependence 

*  This  name  is  evidently  connected  with  that  of  the  Balanites,  which  they 
call  "tanni";  and  several  Negro  nations  compare  the  date  with  the  fruit  of 
that  tree. 

•j-  Mr.  Vogel,  who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sight  of  this  animal,  found 
that  it  is  a  Mammal  like  the  Manatus  Semgalensis.  The  South  African  rivers 
also  have  these  Mammals,  and  the  ayu  is  not  less  frequent  in  the  fsu  near 
Timbuktu  than  it  is  in  the  Benuwe. 
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on  the  governor  of  Yola  only,  though  at  present  in  open  hostility  with  him, 
is  Biiba,  the  governor  of  Biibanjidda.  The  name  of  this  province  also  is 
entirely  new,  and  is  formed  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  being  compounded 
of  the  name  of  the  conqueror  himself  (Biiba)  and  of  that  of  his  mother 
(Jidda).  Biibanjidda  is  an  extensive  province,  including  the  districts  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Benuwe  ;  and  its  capital  is  called  Ray-Buba.  The 
governor  is  so  powerful  that,  having  in  vain  solicited  the  Emir  el  Mumenin, 
his  sovereign  lord,  to  make  him  a  chief  vassal,  like  the  governor  of  Hamarruwa, 
so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  governor  of  Adamawa,  he  has  placed  himself 
in  open  opposition  to  both.  It  is  also  very  remarkable  that  Ray-Buba  (that 
is  to  say,  the  town  which  at  present  bears  this  name)  was,  with  the  exception 
of  Tibati,  the  only  walled  town  which  the  Fiilbe  found  in  the  country ;  and 
it  took  them  three  months  of  continual  fighting  to  get  possession  of  it.  I 
have  already  mentioned,  in  another  place,  that  this  country  produces  the 
best  sort  of  iron ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  more  warlike  spirit  ot 
its  inhabitants,  the  Dama,  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  this  circum- 
stance. 

Less  powerful  than  the  three  governors  just  mentioned,  but  nevertheless 
mighty  vassals,  and  most  of  them  valiant  champions  of  the  faith,  are  the 
following  chiefs :  Bakari  (properly  Bii-Bakr),  governor  of  Ribago,  north 
from  Biibanjidda  ;  Ardo  Badeshi,  governor  of  (he  territories  of  the  Fall ; 
Mallem  Sude,  governor  of  Holma ;  Mallem  Hamma,  governor  of  Song ;  the 
governor  of  Siimmo ;  *  Mahmud,  governor  of  Kflba ;  Mallem  Dauraka, 
governor  of  the  large  sett'ement  of  Maruwa  or  Marba ;  Mallem  Yiisufa,  the 
pious  old  governor  of  Binder;  Mallem  Adama,  the  dashing  governor  of 
Agiirma  in  the  territory  of  the  Dama ;  Ardo  'Omaro,  seignior  of  Sabongi, 
near  Biibanjidda  ;  Mallem  Mustafa,  the  pious  old  lord  of  Mfndif ;  Ardo  Gari, 
the  energetic  and  learned  master  of  Bogo,  whose  people  joined  the  Bornu 
army  on  the  expedition  to  Miisgu  which  I  shall  describe  later ;  the  lord 
of  Kafta-Baudi ;  Hiirsn,  or  Khiirsu,  master  of  Pedde  or  Fette. 

The  dominion  of  the  Fiilbe  is  generally  centred  in  single  settlements, 
which  are  of  various  descriptions,  comprising  not  only  large  towns,  where  a 
numerous  host  of  these  intruders,  and  a  powerful  chief,  reside,  but  also 
more  private  settlements,  such  as  country  seats  of  governors,  "ribado"  or 
"ribago";  seats  of  mere  petty  chiefs,  or  "joro";  farm  villages,  or  "liro"; 
slave  villages,  or  "riimde."  But  the  Fiilbe  are  continually  advancing,  as 
they  have  not  to  do  with  one  strong  enemy,  but  with  a  number  of  small  tribes 
without  any  bond  of  union.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  be  their  destiny 
to  colonize  this  fine  country  for  themselves,  or  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  intrusion  of  Europeans.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  how  a 
Christian  government  is  to  deal  with  these  countries,  where  none  but 
Mohammedans  maintain  any  sort  of  government.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  alone  here  succeed  in  giving  to  distant  regions  a  certain  bond  of  unity, 
and  in  making  the  land  more  accessible  to  trade  and  intercourse. 

The  most  numerous  among  the  native  tribes,  as  I  have  already  stated 
above,  are  the  Batta,  whose  prince,  Kokomi,  was,  previous  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Fiilbe,  the  most  powerful  chief  in  the  country.  They  are  divided  into 
several  great  families,  speaking  also  various  dialects,  which  in  some  cases 
differ  from  each  other  very  widely,  and  are  closely  related  to  the  Marghf. 
Many  of  the  names  of  their  districts  serve  to  designate  the  territories  as  well 


Siimmo,  situated  between  Holma  and  Song. 
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as  the  tribes  settled  in  them,  of  which  several  are  still  entirely  independent 
of  the  Fiilbe. 

The  Batta  inhabit  not  only  all  the  country  on  the  middle  course  of  the 
Benuwe  and  along  the  Faro  for  some  distance  beyond  Mount  Alantika,  but 
also  the  whole  region  north  from  these  rivers  as  far  as  the  southern 
boundaries  of  Bornu.  It  is  in  their  language  that  the  river  has  received  the 
name  Be-noe,  or  Be-nuwe,  meaning  "the  Mother  of  Waters." 

The  tribe  which  ranks  next  in  number  and  importance  is  the  Fall,  settled 
between  the  upper  course  of  the  Benuw6  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
Bagfrmi,  of  whose  families  and  territories  (the  same  name  generally  indicat- 
ing both)  I  learnt  the  following  names :  Safalawa,  Yamyam  (probably  not  an 
original  name),  GideY,  Debba,  Miindam,  with  the  chief  place  Le>e,  the 
residence  of  the  powerful  pagan  prince  (k6wa)  Gonshome,  Mambay,  Dama, 
Lame,  Laka,  Durii,  Nanigi,  not  far  east  from  Chamba,  and  Boka.  Their 
idiom  seems  to  be  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Batta ;  but  it  shows  some 
affinity  with  other  neighbouring  tongues.*  Among  the  few  people  belong- 
ing to  this  tribe  with  whom  I  came  into  contact,  I  observed  some  of  very 
light  colour.  Then  follow  the  Mbum,  living  to  the  south  from  the  Batta  and 
south-west  from  the  Fall,  and  partly  subjected,  the  Fiilbe  conquerors  being 
principally  established  in  the  place  called  Ngaundere.  There  is  another 
large  place,  called  Bere.  As  separate  divisions  of  the  Mbum,  I  learnt  the 
names  of  the  Maiwa,  Wiina,  and  Bute.  South-east  from  the  Mbum  live  the 
Yangere,  and  still  further  on  in  that  direction  the  Baya.  In  what  relation 
the  Chamba,  after  whom  the  large  place  at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount 
Alantika  is  called,  stand  to  the  above-named  tribes,  I  cannot  say.  The 
Chamba  are  said  to  have  driven  from  these  seats  the  Kottofo,  who  dwell  at 
present  further  south.  Then  there  are  several  other  tribes,  ranked  by  my  in- 
formants as  separate  nations,  the  independence  or  relation  of  which  to  the  rest 
I  am  not  able  to  determine,  as  I  have  not  obtained  specimens  of  their  languages. 
These  are  the  Holma,  the  Zummawa,  the  Guda,  the  Kilba,  Hona,  Biiza,  the 
Ba,  Miichelar,  Hfna,  Biila,  Miikuba,f  all  of  whom  live  in  the  mountainous 
region  to  the  south-west  from  Mount  Mindif,  and  no  doubt  are  partially 
cognate  with  other  tribes ;  but  in  order  to  group  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
collect  specimens  of  their  languages. 

Around  Adamawa,  partly  within,  partly  beyond  its  boundaries,  but  in  a 
certain  degree  of  subjection,  are  the  following  tribes :  the  Tikar  (by  this 
name,  at  least,  they  are  called  by  the  Fiilbe,  though  they  have,  probably, 
another  name  for  themselves,  as  by  this  they  do  not  seem  to  be  known  near 
the  coast),  the  Yetem,|  the  Dokaka,  the  Bati,  a  tribe  of  rather  light  colour, 
the  Daka,  the  Were,  the  Dfngding  (partly  armed  with  muskets,  and  regarded 
by  the  Fiilbe  as  Christians),  the  Mbafu.  Then  the  Waga,  the  Yangur,  and 
the  Roba.  With  most  of  these  tribes  the  reader  will  be  brought  into  nearer 
contact  by  the  itineraries  subjoined  in  the  Appendix,  where  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  add  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  information  obtained  by 
Europeans  near  the  coast.  Here,  however,  it  will  be  not  without  interest 
to  compare  with  this  list  of  tribes  the  following  list  of  languages  spoken  in 

*  The  numbers  "three"  (tan)  and  "four"  (nan)  seem  to  point  to  the 
Fulfiilde  as  well  as  to  the  Kaffir  languages. 

f  It  is  probable  that  this  tribe  is  indicated  by  the  IjC  of  Makrizi  (Hamaker, 
Spec.  Catal.  p.  206),  although  there  are  several  other  localities  of  the  same 
name. 

%  Probably  their  real  name  is  Tika.     See  Appendix, 
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Adamawa  which  Mohammedu  gave  me  :  Battanchi,  *  Damanchi,  the  idiom 
spoken  in  the  province  of  Bubanji'dda;  Falanchi,  Bumanchi,  or  perhaps 
more  correctly  Mbumanchi,  the  language  of  the  Mbum  and  of  the  people  of 
Baya;  Butanchi,  Tekarchi,  Mundanchi,  Marghanchi,  *  Kilbanehi,  Yangur- 
chi,  Gudanchi,  Chambanchi,  Kotofanchi,  Weranchi,  Duranchi,  Wokanchi, 
Toganchi,  Lekamchi,  Parparchi,  Kankamchi,  Nyangeyarechi,  Musgan- 
chi,  *  Mandaranchi,  *  or  rather  "  Ara  Wandala,"  Gizaganchi,  Rumanchi, 
Giderchi,  Dabanchi,  Hinanchi,  Muturwanchi,  Zinanchi,  Zaninchi,  Momo- 
yeenchi,  Faninchi,  the  idiom  of  Fani,  the  dominion  of  Hajji  Ghalebu, 
Nyaganchi,  Dewanchi,  Lallanchi,  Doganchi,  Longodanchi. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

MY  JOURNEY  HOME   FROM   ADAMAWA. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  interesting  work  of 
conquest  and  colonization  which  is  going  on  in  Adam&wa,  I  now  return 
to  my  quarters  in  Ribago,  in  order  fo  carry  the  reader  with  me  on  my 
journey  back  from  that  country  to  Kukawa. 

Wednesday,  Ju?ie  25. — Our  luggage  had  been  so  wetted  on  the 
preceding  afternoon,  while  crossing  the  Mayo  Binti,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  stay  in  Ribago  the  whole  morning,  in  order  to  dry  it.  The 
horseman ^who  had  escorted  me  out  of  the  town  had  returned;  and  in 
his  stead  Ibrahima,  with  a  companion  on  foot,  had  made  his  appearance, 
with  orders  from  the  governor  to  escort  me  to  the  very  frontiers  of  the 
country.  In  order  to  render  him  a  more  sociable  companion,  I  thought 
it  well  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  turkedi.  My  mallem  had  not  come 
along  with  us ;  and  I  could  not  be  angry  with  him  for  not  desiring  to 
return  to  Kukawa,  where  he  had  been  detained  against  his  will.  The 
horse  on  which  I  had  mounted  him  he  had  well  deserved  for  his  trouble, 
fbrahima  told  me  that  Katuri  had  come  after  me  as  far  as  Yebborewo, 
thinking  that  I  would  pass  the  night  there,  but  that  the  governor  would 
not  let  him  go  further. 

Before  starting  in  the  afternoon,  I  made  our  landlady,  the  wife  of  the 
Ardo  of  Ribago,  very  happy  by  a  few  presents,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  her  hospitality  in  having  twice  entertained  us  in- her  house.  After 
a  short  march  of  a  few  miles,  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  in 
Dul6,  where  the  landlord,  who  a  few  days  ago  had  been  deprived  of  his 
office  of  mayor,  received  us  at  first  rather  unkindly,  but  afterwards 
assigned  me  a  splendid  hut,  where  the  ganga  or  large  drum,  the  ensign 

*  The  termination  nchi  is  nothing  but  the  Songhay  word  ki,  which  in 
several  dialects  is  pronounced  as  chi,  and  means  "language."  On  account 
of  this  termination  being  added  to  the  original  name,  I  have  purposely  not 
marked  the  accents  .in  this  list.  The  languages  thus  marked  are  spoken 
only  partly  in  Adamawa,  the  tribes  to  whom  tbey  are  peculiar  being  for  the 
greatest  part  independent. 
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of  his  former  authority,  was  still  hanging  from  the  wall.  I  was  greatly 
in  want  of  rest,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  my  head  always  wet,  and  to 
abstain  entirely  from  food. 

Thursday,  June  26. — I  thought  we  should  certainly  cross  the  B6nuwe" 
to-day ;  but,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  governor  of  the  country,  Billama 
desired  to  move  on  as  slowly  as  possible,  and  took  us  to  our  well- 
known  quarters  in  Chabaj&ure.  But  this  slow  progress  was  certainly 
better  for  me,  as  I  had  this  day  arrived  at  a  crisis,  and  was  dreadfully 
weak.  Taking  small  doses  of  quinine  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  I 
strengthened  myself  for  the  next  day's  work,  when  after  five  miles' 
march  we  reached  the  Tepe. 

Friday,  June  27. — The  F£ro  had  only  risen  a  little  more  than  twenty 
inches  since  the  18th — that  is  to  say,  two  inches  and  a  half  per  day  ; 
nevertheless  we  had  great  difficulty  in  fording  it.  The  Benuwe"  had 
risen  more  rapidly  ;  and  of  course  in  July  both  rivers  rise  at  a  very 
different  rate.  When  the  rainy  season  is  at  its  height,  the  sandy  beach 
of  the  headland  at  the  junction  is  almost  completely  under  water ;  and 
this  was  the  case  with  our  old  place  of  embarkation  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Benuw6,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  creep  up  the  steep 
bank. 

In  order  to  withstand  the  fatigue,  I  continued  taking  quinine  the 
whole  day  long,  and  was  glad  when  in  the  evening  we  reached  Siilleri, 
where,  to  my  astonishment,  we  were  this  time  exceedingly  well  received. 
The  mayor  of  the  place  would  not  allow  me  to  start  the  following  day, 
although  my  camels  were  already  laden,  and  a  beautiful  fine  morning 
invited  us  to  travel.  After  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  I  at  length  gave 
way  to  his  entreaties,  under  the  condition  that  he  would  construct  for 
me  a  cool  shed  wherein  to  spend  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  in  twenty 
minutes  a  lofty  hall  had  risen  from  the  earth.  Thus  I  spent  the  day 
very  comfortably;  and  although  I  was  unable  to  alleviate  the  pains 
suffered  by  my  host  from  an  arrow-wound  in  one  of  his  eyes,  or  to 
give  him  a  charm  to  prevent  the  death  of  his  cattle,  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  effect  a  splendid  cure  on  one  of  his  sons,  which  procured  me  great 
fame. 

Saturday,  June  28. — On  leaving  Sulleri  in  the  morning,  we  took  a 
different  route  from  that  previously  traversed,  and  which  proved  infi- 
nitely more  interesting,  although  in  the  morning,  after  we  had  passed  a 
small  farm-village  where  all  the  field-labourers  were  at  work,  we  had 
to  cross  a  very  extensive  forest,  and  I  became  greatly  exhausted.  Having 
passed  about  noon  several  villages,  which  proved  to  be  all  slave-villages 
with  the  exception  of  one,  which  contained  a  lord's  mansion  of  neat 
appearance,  suddenly  the  character  of  the  country  changed  entirely, 
and  we  came  to  a  wide  depression  or  hollow,  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep,  which,  winding  round  on  our  left, 
formed  a  fine  green  vale,  bordered  on  the  other  side  by  a  picturesque 
cone  *  rising  abruptly,  and  forming  on  the  east  side  a  wooded  terrace, 

*  In  the  following  sketch,  made  just  at  the  moment,  I  aimed  only  at  giving 
the  outlines  of  the  mount,  without  any  pretension  to  represent  the  country 
around.     The  foreground,  therefore,  is  left  quite  level. 
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while  on  the  west  it  displayed  a  steep  bare  rocky  bank  of  horizontal 
strata,  and  on  this  side,  after  a  small  interruption,  a  low  ridge  attached 
to  it  encircling  the  hollow  on  all  sides. 

Having  reached  the  south-eastern  foot,  of  the  cone  by  a  gradual 
ascent,  we  obtained  a  view  over  the  varied  and  rich  scenery  before  us, 
a  luxuriant  mass  of  vegetation  broken  at  intervals  by  comfortable- 
looking  little  hamlets,  and  bounded  in  the  distance  by  a  cone  stretching 
out  to  a  great  length.  Having  crossed  a  small  watercourse,  and  wound 
along  between' erractic  blocks  of  granite,  scattered  about  in  wild  dis- 
order, and  interrupted,  wherever  the  ground  offered  a  small  level,  by 
rich  crops  of  grain,  we  reached  the  first  hamlet  of  this  most  picturesque 
locality.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Demsa,  or  rather  comprises 
two  distinct  villages,  namely,  Demsa-Poha  and  Demsa-Mesu. 

It  was  indeed  a  most  charming  sight  when  we  made  our  way  along  a 
broad  well-trodden  path,  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  neatly  fenced 
clusters  of  large  huts,  encompassed  by  waving  corn  and  picturesque 
clusters  of  trees.  Thus  we  reached  the  "lamorde,"  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  which  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  southern 

foot  of  the  large  granitic 
cone ;  but  he  was  absent, 
having  gone  on  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Furi,  an 
independent  pagan  tribe  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  we 
had  to  wait  some  time 
before  his  servants  under- 
took to  assign  us  quarters, 
when  we  had  to  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  village.  It  was  halt-past  four  \\\  the  afternoon  when,  feverish 
and  extremely  weak  as  I  was,  I  at  length  found  rest,  but  while  reclining 
at  full  length  in  a  cool  shade,  I  listened  with  delight  to  fbrahfma's  chat, 
who,  in  order  to  cheer  my  spirits,  gave  me  an  account  of  that  famous 
expedition  to  the  far  south  which  the  Fulbe  of  Adamawa  undertook  a 
few  yeais  ago,  and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

This  memorable  campaign  having  proceeded  from  Bubanjidda,  none 
of  the  people  of  Adamawa,  whose  acquaintance  I  was  able  to  make 
during  my  short  stay  in  the  country,  had  participated  in  it,  so  that  all 
the  accounts  which  I  received  of  it  were  extremely  vague.  The  expedi- 
tion, after  a  march  of  almost  two  months,  is  said  to  have  reached  an 
unbounded  expanse  of  unbroken  plain,  and,  having  kept  along  it  for  a 
day  or  two,  to  have  arrived  at  an  immense  tree,  in  the  shade  of  which 
the  whole  host  found  sufficient  room.  Here  they  found  two  natives  of 
the  southern  regions,  who  informed  them  that  they  were  the  subjects  of 
a  powerful  queen  that  resided  in  a  vast  town  of  two  days'  march  in 
circumference.  These  people,  they  say,  were  of  short  stature,  and  wore 
long  beards.  Frightened  by  these  reports,  and  by  the  waterless  tract 
before  them,  the  expedition  retraced  their  steps.  Similar  reports  with 
regard  to  a  very  powerful  female  sovereign  towards  the  south  are  also 
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current  in  Bagirmi  and  all  the  adjacent  country ;  but  I  am  not  able  to 
determine  whether  they  originate  in  faint  rumours,  spread  so  far  north, 
of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Muata-ya-Nvo,  or — of  Queen  Victoria. 

To  my  great  satisfaction,  we  were  obliged  to  stay  here  the  next  day, 
in  order  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  lamido,  when,  feeling  greatly  recruited 
by  a  good  night's  and  half-a-day's  rest,  I  crept  out  of  my  well-polished 
round  little  clay  hut  in  the  afternoon,  and,  crossing  the  neatly  fenced 
promenade  of  the  straggling  village,  ascended  a  neighbouring  eminence 
formed  by  an  irregular  mass  of  granite  blocks,  to  the  north  of  our 
quarters.  Here  I  spent  two  delicious  hours  in  the  tranquil  contempla- 
tion of  the  picturesque  scenery,  which  I  thought  the  most  interesting  I 
had  yet  seen  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The  view  I  took  presents 
but  a  very  faint  idea  of  its  peculiar  features ;  but  I  hope  it  will 
give  some  conception  of  the  nature  of  this  country  in  general, 
which  enables  the  pagan  natives  between  this  district  and  Hamarruwa 
to  defend  their  liberty  and  independence  against  the  Mohammedan 
intruders.  These  tribes  are,  after  the  Demsa,  who  seem  to  form  a 
tolerably  numerous  body,  first,  the  Mbula,  probably  the  same  who  have 
given  their  name  to  the  place  situated  at  some  distance  from  Mount 
Mlndif,  and  mentioned  above ;  then,  further  west,  or  north-west,  the 
Bdchama,  and  still  further  west  the  Tangal6,  with  both  of  whom  Mr. 
Vogel,  on  his  recent  journey  from  Y&kuba  to  Ham&rruwa,  has  come  in 
contact. 

Tuesday,  Jitly  1. — We  made  a  short  but  highly  interesting  march  to 
the  place  of  our  old  friend  the  Mallem  Delil.  The  scenery  was  rich  and 
beautiful,  the  crops  of  Guinea-corn  standing  from  four  to  five  feet  high, 
alternating  with  fields  where  goza,  a  kind  of  yams,  were  grown,  and 
adorned  with  fine  spreading  trees,  amongst  which  the  t&rmu  and  the 
kuka  or  monkey-bread-tree  predominated;  even  the  rocky  eminences 
were  all  overgrown  with  fresh  vegetation.  We  then  passed  a  sort  of 
shallow  river,  or  sel,  which  is  called  by  the  Kanuri  "ng&ljam,"  and 
forms  a  characteristic  feature  of  Demsa,  while  on  our  right  it  expanded 
to  a  conspicuous  sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  blocks  and  masses  of 
rocks  full  of  vegetation.  It  was  overgrown  with  rank  reed  at  the  spot 
where  we  crossed  it. 

Only  a  few  minutes  beyond  this  almost  stagnant  water  on  green  ^ 
meadow-land,  we  crossed  the  broad  and  clear  torrent  of  the  Mayo 
Tiyel,  rushing  ahead  over  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  at  times  rolling  along 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  According  to  my  guides,  it  is  formed 
by  three  branches,  one  issuing  from  Bases  towards  the  north-east,  the 
other  coming  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Belem,  and  the  third  from  the 
north-west  from  Blngel.  Only  a  few  hundred  yards  further  on,  we 
passed  on  our  left  another  broad  sheet  of  water,  apparently  of  great 
depth,  which  is  said  to  preserve  the  same  level  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
It  is  full  of  crocodiles,  and  bordered  by  the  richest  vegetation,  and,  being 
apparently  quite  isolated,  has  a  very  curious  appearance.  Perhaps  it 
is  fed  by  subterranean  sources.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  pasture- 
grounds. 

We  then  traversed  a  fine  open  country,  passing  some  villages,  while 
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the  road  was  enlivened  by  a  troop  of  travellers  (colonists  from  Bornu), 
among  whom  there  were  some  remarkably  handsome  women  mounted 
on  bullocks,  who  bore  sufficient  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  more 
elevated  districts  of  Adamawa  are  salubrious  and  favourable  for  man. 
We  reached  Belem  at  abour  two  o'clock  ;  but  before  we  arrived  there  a 
circumstance  happened  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  as  it  is  rather 
characteristic :  for  suddenly  two  of  Mohammed  Lawl's  servants  ap- 
peared with  the  horse  which  Billama  had  sold  to  the  governor  for 
the  price  of  twenty  slavey,  returning  it  under  some  pretext,  but  in 
reality  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  was  afraid  lest  it  might 
operate  by  way  of  charm,  and  injure  him.  Billama  was  to  have  received 
the  slaves  in  the  towns  still  before  us. 

We  stayed  in  Belem  this  day  and  the  following ;  and  I  was  pestered 
a  little  by  the  family  of  old  Mallem  Delil,  but  particularly  by  his 
daughter,  rather  a  handsome  person,  who  had  been  divorced  from  her 
former  husband  (I  think  Mansur,  the  younger  brother  of  Mohammed 
Lawl),  and  wanted  me  by  all  means  to  write  her  a  charm  to  get  her  an- 
other husband  after  her  heart's  desire.  She  was  a  very  passionate  sort  of 
woman,  and  when  smelling,  against  my  wish,  from  my  phial  of  hartshorn, 
was  seized  with  such  violent  convulsions,  that  she  was  carried  senseless 
out  of  my  tent,  and  remained  in  this  state  for  nearly  an  hour.  The  stay 
here  was  the  more  disagreeable  to  me  as  it  was  caused  partly  by  the 
trading  propensities  of  my  servant  Bu-Sad  ;  and  not  only  did  he  buy 
ivory,  which  he  had  the  insolence  to  add  to  the  loads  of  my  weak 
camels,  but  even  three  slaves,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him 
instantly  from  my  service,  although  I  had  nothing  wherewith  to  pay  him 
off.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  single  European  to  proceed  in  these 
countries  with  hired  servants,  as  he  loses  all  control  over  them.  This 
man,  who  had  been  the  late  Mr.  Richardson's  servant  as  well  as  mine, 
turned  out  like  Mukni,  Mr.  Richardson's  interpreter,  a  great  slave-dealer, 
and  in  1855,  when  I  was  leaving  Central  Africa,  collected  a  numerous 
gang  of  slaves  in  this  very  coun  try,  which  he  had  before  visited  as  my 
servant. 

TJmrsday,  July  3. — We  at  length  resumed  our  journey,  but  only  to 
reach  Saravvu  Bereber6,  where  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  comfort- 
able courtyard  which  I  have  described  on  our  outward  journey.  I  will 
only  record  the  pleasing  fact,  that,  as  soon  as  the  news  spread  in  the 
town  of  my  having  returned,  a  man  whom  I  had  cured  of  disease  during 
my  former  stay  brought  me  a  handsome  gazelle-skin  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment. 

The  next  day  we  followed  our  ancient  road  by  Badanijo,  and  reached 
Segero  ;  but  on  Saturday,  after  having  passed  Mbutudi  without  any 
other  delay  than  that  of  buying  with  beads  a  little  milk  from  our  Fulbe 
friends,  we  took  a  more  easterly  path,  which  brought  us  to  Muglebu,  a 
village  which  exhibited  to  us  an  interesting  picture  of  the  exuberance 
that  reigns  in  these  regions  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  huts  were 
scarcely  visible,  on  account  of  the  rich  crops  of  grain  which  surrounded 
them  on  all  sides,  while  Palma  Christi  formed  thick  clusters  of  bushes, 
and  a  few  specimens  of  a  remarkable  tree  which  I  had  never  observed 
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before,  besides  isolated  bananas,  rose  above  the  rich  mas3  of  vegetation, 
and  gave  to  the  whole  the  charm  of  novelty ;  but  the  weather  was  so 
wet  that  I  could  make  but  a  very  slight  sketch,  and  was  wholly  prevented 
from  rambling  about,  the  rain  continuing  the  whole  of  the  afternoon. 
Besides,  all  my  energy  was  required  to  assist  my  three  servants,  who 
were  all  severely  ill ;  and  while  I  administered  to  two  of  them  emetics, 
I  had  to  soothe  'Abdallah  with  a  dose  of  laudanum.  It  was  very  fortu- 
nate indeed  that  I  myself  felt  a  little  better.  In  short,  our  stay  here 
was  anything  but  agreeable,  and  I  was  worried  by  several  people  with 
demands  which  exceeded  my  power — such  as  to  drive  out  devils,  relieve 
impotency,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  mayor  sent  me  a  goat,  fowls,  milk,  and  a 
little  butter.  The  village,  which  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  huts, 
seemed  to  be  in  good  circumstances. 

Sunday ',  July  6. — When  we  started  at  a  tolerably  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  the  weather  was  clear  and  favourable ;  but  after  we  had 
crossed  the  little  mountain-chain  which  surrounds  the  village  of  Muglebu 
at  some  distance  to  the  east  and  north,  and  reached  a  small  hamlet 
presenting  signs  of  very  careful  cultivation,  and  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  we  were  drenched  by  a  heavy  shower.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  storms  in  the  tropical  climes  break  forth  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  night — and  this  certainly  is  the  general  rule  ;  but  if  there 
has  been  a  storm  the  day  before,  or  during  the  night,  and  the  weather 
has  not  cleared  up,  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  it  will  not  come  on 
again  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  It  is  rather  a  rare  phenomenon  in 
these  regions  for  a  storm  to  gather  in  the  morning  on  a  clear  sky ; 
but  nevertheless  several  examples  even  of  this  will  be  found  in  my 
meteorological  tables.  The  natives  are  not  at  all  insensible  to  rain  ; 
and  while  the  Kanembu  who  had  attached  themselves  to  our  caravan  in 
Badanijo  were  protecting  their  persons  with  their  light  wooden  shields, 
the  natives  of  the  country  collected  thick  bushes,  and  formed  a  sort  of 
natural  umbrella  over  their  heads.  To  protect  the  head  at  least  from 
wet  is  most  essential  in  these  climes.  On  another  occasion,  when  I 
come  to  speak  about  the  prevailing  kinds  of  disease,  I  shall  have  to 
mention  how  dreadfully  the  Fulbe  sometimes  suffer  from  the  maladies 
of  the  rainy  season,  when  employed  on  their  warlike  expeditions. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  reached  Mufi  or  Mubi,  but  were  received  so 
inhospitably  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  quarters,  for  which 
we  were  obliged  to  keep  fighting  the  whole  day,  as  a  quarrelsome 
mallem  wished  to  dislodge  me  from  the  hut  of  which  I  had  taken 
possession.  Fortunately  his  better  half  bore  the  inconvenience  with 
more  equanimity ;  and  I  put  up  cheerfully  with  the  little  trouble  which 
she  gave  me  from  time  to  time  by  calling  at  the  door  and  begging  me  to 
hand  to  her  some  little  articles  of  her  simple  household  furniture.  My 
three  people  were  so  sick  that  they  lay  like  so  many  corpses  on  the 
ground  ;  and  their  condition  prevented  us  from  setting  out  even  the 
following  day,  notwithstanding  the  inhospitable  manner  in  which  we 
were  treated  here,  so  that  I  had  ample  leisure  to  study  minutely  the 
architecture  of  my  residence,  of  which  I  subjoin  a  ground-plan. 

The  hut,  measuring  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  was  built  in  the 
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manner  most  usual  in  these  regions — namely,  of  clay  walls,  with  a 
thatched  roof.  The  door,  a  little  elevated  above  the  floor,  was  three 
feet  high,  and  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  not  at  all  adapted  for  very  stout 
persons.  From  the  wall  at  the  right  of  the 
door  (a)  ran  another  wall,  "gdruwel  siido,"  ot 
the  same  height,  but  unconnected  with  the 
roof,  right  across  the  hut  in  an  oblique  line,  to 
the  length  of  about  six  feet,  separating  one 
part  of  the  dwelling,  and  securing  to  it  more 
privacy.  In  this  compartment  was  the  bed  (c), 
consisting  of  a  frame  made  of  branches,  and 
spread  over  pilasters  of  clay  about  three  feet 
high.  In  the  most  sequestered  part  of  the 
hut,  in  the  corner  formed  by  the  round  enclos- 
ing wall  and  the  oblique  one,  at  the  top  ot 
the  bed — "kela  kagaV'  as  the  Kanuri  say — stood  the  corn-urn  (a),  about 
six  feet  high,  and,  in  its  largest  part,  two  feet  wide,  destined  to  keep 
a  certain  provision  of  corn  always  at  hand ;  besides  this,  there  was  a 
smaller  one  (fe)  at  the  foot  of  the  bed — "  shf  kagaV'  At  the  side  of 
this  smaller  urn  were  two  small  pedestals  of  clay  (g),  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  sideboard,  in  order"  to  place  upon  them  pots  or  other 
articles.  Then  followed  the  kitchen,  "  defforide"  (k),  still  under  cover 
of  the  oblique  wall,  but  exactly  on  a  line  with  it,  so  that  the  smoke 
might  more  easily  find  its  way  through  the  door,  and  consisting  of  a 
narrow  place  enclosed  on  each  side  by  a  low  wall,  to  protect  the  fire, 
between  which  three  stones,  or  rather  small  clay  mounds  like  fire- 
bricks, supported  the  cooking-pot,  while  a  small 
wooden  footstool  (1)  accommodated  the  industrious 
landlady  when  busy  with  her  most  important  culinary 
employment.  While  to  all  this  part  of  the  hut  a  certain  degree  of 
privacy  was  secured  by  the  oblique  wall,  a  considerable  space  to  the 
left  of  the  door  remained  unprotected ;  and  here  stood  the  large  water- 
urn  (7),  which,  always  remaining  in  its  place,  is  filled  by  means  of 
smaller  portable  urns  or  pitchers. 


Tuesdavy  July  8. — It  seemed  almost  as  if  we  were  destined  to  stay 
another  day  in  this  place  ;  for  just  when  we  were  about  to  start,  a  most 
violent  shower  came  down,  and  lasted  full  two  hours.  When  at  length 
we  were  able  to  set  out  on  our  road  to  l)ba,  it  was  excessively  wet,  the 
streams  greatly  swollen,  and  the  weather  still  anything  but  bright  and 
clear.     At  tiba,  again,  we  remained  much  longer  than  I  wished.     In 
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the  evening,  after  Our  arrival,  the  governor  went  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Kilba-Gaya.  Falling  suddenly  upon  the  poor  pagans  at 
early  dawn,  he  captured  a  good  many  slaves  ;  but  the  persecuted  natives 
rallied,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  defile  through  which  he  had  to  pass 
on  his  return  to  his  residence,  suddenly  attacked  him,  and  succeeded 
in  rescuing  all  their  countrymen  from  the  hands  of  their  relentless 
enemies.  During  my  absence  the  corn  had  almost  ripened;  and  the 
fields  afforded  a  spectacle  of  the  utmost  exuberance.  Almost  all  the 
grain  here  is  sorghum,  and  mostly  of  the  white  kind ;  the  average  height 
of  the  stalks  was  from  nine  to  ten  feet.  The  whole  area  of  the  town 
was  clothed  in  the  richest  vegetation,  of  great  variety,  where  a  botanist 
might  have  made  a  numerous  collection. 

Thursday,  July  10.— fbrahima,i  the  principal  of  the  two  men  whom 
Mohammed  Lavvl  had  appointed  to  escort  me  to  the  frontior  of  his 
province,  accompanied  me  a  short  distance  when  we  left  t)ba.  This 
man,  who,  perhaps  because  he  was  not  well  treated  in  Kukawa,  behaved 
rather  sullenly  on  our  journey  to  Adamawa,  had  become  infinitely  more 
amiable  after  the  governor  of  that  country  had  sent  me  back.  He  not 
only  manifested  on  every  occasion  his  heartfelt  sorrow  on  account  of 
my  having  been  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  travelling  over  that 
interesting  country  in  every  direction,  but  he  still  more  lamented  that 
his  countrymen  had  been  deprived,  by  the  imprudence  of  their  ruler,  of 
the  advantage  of  my  presence  in  the  country.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  repeatedly,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  republican  spirit  in 
Fulbe,  and  that  they  have  in  general  the  air  and  manners  of  freeborn 
men,  though  I  shall  have  to  dwell  upon  the  deterioration  of  this  original 
character  in  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  S6koto. 

The  commencement  of  our  march  through  the  unsafe  and  infested 
boundary-district  from  Uba  northward  was  not  very  auspicious ;  and 
I  was  almost  afraid  lest,  after  having  been  allowed  to  reach  the  frontier 
unmolested,  we  were  doomed  to  some  insidious  treachery  in  these 
lawless  lands.  The  original  arrangement  was,  that  some  other  people 
should  succeed  to  ibrahima,  in  order  to  see  me  safe  to  fssege ;  but  they 
never  made  their  appearance,  and  we  had  scarcely  parted  from  fbrahima 
when  all  sorts  of  alarms  frightened  and  disturbed  our  little  band.  First 
a  dreadful  noise  was  heard  from  above  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  which 
lay  our  road ;  but  it  was  found  to  proceed  only  from  a  countless 
multitude  of  birds  of  prey  enjoying  their  liberty  in  noisy  mirth.  Then, 
when  we  reached  the  fields  of  corn  within  this  rocky  passage,  which  on 
our  outward  journey  we  had  seen  under  cultivation,  we  were  prevented 
by  armed  men  from  passing  through  them,  and  were  obliged  to  make 
a  long  circuit.  A  little  further  on,  people  came  running  after  us,  and 
attempted  to  take  away  by  force  two  of  the. slaves  whom  some  of  our 
companions  were  leading  along;  and  when  resisted,  they  raised  a 
dismal  cry  for  help,  which  was  heard  resounding  to  a  great  distance 
through  the  wild  country.  Serious  quarrels  seemed  imminent;  but 
fortunately  no  one  came  to  their  assistance. 

About  thirty  travellers,  all  of  them  armed  either  with  spears  or  with 
bows  and  arrows,  had  attached  themselves  to  our  troop.     I  got  ready 
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all  my  cartridges  ;  and  we  were  well  on  our  guard.  We  had  advanced 
about  five  miles  from  tiba,  and  were  in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  when 
a  more  serious  alarm  arose,  several  people  being  seen  lurking  among 
the  trees, — an  unmistakable  proof  that  they  meditated  an  attack,  if  we 
should  exhibit  any  signs  of  weakness.  We  therefore  rallied  a  moment, 
and  formed  in  front,  the  most  sturdy  of  our  spearmen  gathering  round 
me,  and  begging  me  to  take  steady  aim  when  they  should  point  out  to 
me  the  chief  men.  But  the  natives,  belonging  most  probably  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Baza,  who  always  infest  this  road,  seeing  that  we  were 
prepared  to  receive  them,  did  not  dare  to  quit  their  ambush  ;  and 
having  continued  awhile  along  the  path,  we  thought  it  wiser  to  leave  it, 
and  struck  off  to  the  west  into  the  thickest  covert  of  the  wood,  where 
^-^^  the  camels  with  their  luggage  had  some  difficulty  in  passing 
V\  through,  especially  as  the  soil  was  cracked  and  rent  in  all 
directions.  Having  trudged  on  in  this  way  for  about  two 
hours,  and  feeling  sure  that  we  were  not  pursued,  we  returned 
to  the  path,  but  left  it  again  about  noon,  and,  pursuing  another 
track,  reached  Lahaula,  a  village  of  unlucky  memory,  on  the 
western  side.  But  this  time  we  were  well  received,  not  only 
by  'Aisha,  but  also  by  his„  wild  and  passionate  son,  who  be- 
came a  great  friend  of  mine,  and,  having  received  from  me  a 
present  of  a  knife,  brought  me  three  fowls  in  return,  while  his 
father  sent  tuwo  for  all  my  people.  I  sketched  the  danisko,  or  hand- 
bill of  my  friend,  which  was  of  a  peculiarly  regular  shape. 

Friday,  July  11. — On  leaving  Lahaula  in  the  morning,  we  again 
preferred  the  covert  to  the  beaten  path  ;  but  after  we  had  gone  round 
K6fa,  which  Billama  thought  it  better  to  avoid,  we  returned  to  our  well- 
known  road  parallel  to  the  river  and  the  mountain-chain  beyond,  and 
reached  fssege  without  any  accident,  early  in  the  afternoon.  There, 
too,  my  reception  was  very  different  from  that  which  I  had  experienced 
on  my  going;  and  I  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
hospitality  into  the  house  of  a  wealthy  family  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  village,  and  quartered  in  a  neat  little  hut,  the  walls  of  which  con- 
sisted of  thatch,  like  the  roof,  but  were  plastered  over  with  clay.  The 
little  hut,  which  scarcely  measured  seven  feet  in  diameter,  contained 
two  couches,  one  raised  above  the  ground  to  the  right,  and  the  other 
on  the  level  of  the  ground  on  the  left  of  the  entrance.  Three  spears,  a 
common  shield,  and  a  large  shield  called  "chaggo"  by  the  Margin, 
"  kutufani  "  by  the  Kanuri,  consisting  of  a  thick  texture  of  reed,  and  big 
enough  to  protect  two  or  three  persons,  a  basket  and  a  net,  "  uturu," 
hanging  from  the  roof,  formed  the  furniture  of  this  little  dwelling,  which 
was  the  apartment  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  family,  a  fine,  tall,  and 
slender  young  man,  with  a  very  pleasant  expression  of  countenance. 
Except  that  he  wore  the  "  funo,"  a  small  leathern  apron,  round  his  waist, 
he  was  quite  naked,  but  loaded  with  coquettish  ornaments.  Round  his 
neck  he  wore  a  double  string  of  red  beads,  a  little  lower  another  set  of 
three  strings  of  corals,  and  still  lower  again  a  set  of  two  strings  of  iron 
beads  ;  on  his  left  shoulder  he  wore  four  broad  iron  rings,  or  "  kggeld  ;  " 
on  his  elbow  two  other  narrow  iron  rings  (barach£ggo)  very  neatly  worked 
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like  beads  ;  on  his  wrist  six  narrow  and  one  broad  iron  ring,  or  "  unzo," 
and  above  them  an  ivory  ring,  or  "  y£cho."  The  right  arm  was  not  so 
richly  endowed  with  ornaments,  having  only  four  iron  rings  at  the 
upper  part,  and  two  on  the  wrist.  Below  his  knee  he  wore  a  chain  of 
cotton  very  neatly  twisted — this  is  called  "  shishidderi,"  * — and  on  his 
foot-joint  a  narrow  iron  ring  called  "miltedo."  However,  I  observed 
afterwards,  that  this  young  man  did  not  wear  all  the  national  ornaments 
of  his  tribe  ;  for  I  saw  others  who  wore  in  addition  an  iron  chain  round 
their  loins,  which  is  called  "  shushu."  All  these  iron  articles  are  very 
neatly  made  by  the  people  of  Wandala,  Mora  being  only  two  days' 
march  from  this ;  and  I  only  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  bring  some 
of  these  articles  home  as  specimens  of  the  industry  of  the  natives,  as 
well  as  of  the  excellent  quality  of  iron  which  they  possess.  This  young 
man  did  not  wear  the  "s6r,"  as  they  call  it,  a  small  reed  or  feather  in 
the  left  ear. 

I  delighted  my  youthful  host  by  the  present  of  a  mirror  ;  and  I  gave 
a  knife  to  his  father,  when  he  returned  from  the  labour  of  the  field. 
My  little  hut  was  not  without  a  crowd  of  visitors  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon,  all  the  friends  of  my  host  coming  to  see  me.  They  were 
admitted  in  a  regular  way,  five  at  a  time,  and  behaved  very  decently, 
while  they  admired  the  few  curious  things  which  I  had  to  show  them. 
I  was  greatly  amused  by  the  simplicity  of  my  young  host  and  one  of 
his  brothers,  who,  when  I  presented  them  with  small  bits  of  sugar, 
gradually  nibbled  them  away,  and  at  the  same  time  compared  their 
size  continually,  till  they  were  reduced  to  very  diminutive  morsels, 
when  they  agreed  between  them  to  give  the  remnants  to  a  sister. 

The  language  of  these  people,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  is  intimately 
related  to  that  of  the  Batta,  seems  to  show  that  they  belong  rather  to  the 
family  of  South  African  tribes,  than  to  the  group  of  neighbouring  tribes 
of  Central  Negroland. 

We  had  plenty  of  good  fare  in  the  evening,  the  B6rnu  titular  mayor 
of  the  place  sending  me  a  sheep,  besides  corn  for  the  horses,  and  our 
hosts  preparing  a  fowl  for  myself,  and  several  dishes  of  hasty-pudding, 
with  fish-sauce,  for  my  people.  The  evening  being  clear,  and  illu- 
minated by  splendid  moonlight,  I  sat  a  long  time  outside — perhaps  too 
long  in  my  precarious  state  of  health— enjoying  the  sound  of  music  and 
dancing  which  came  from  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  village  ;  but  I  was 
not  a  little  astonished  when  I  heard  from  my  young  friend,  whom  I 
asked  why  he  did  not  go  to  join  in  the  merriment,  that  it  was  not  an 
ordinary  amusement,  but  a  religious  dance  to  celebrate  the  death  of  an 
old  man  ;  for  if  a  person  in  old  age  dies,  his  death  is  deemed  a  cause 
of  satisfaction  and  mirth,  while  that  of  a  young  one  is  lamented  with 
tears. 

I  have  already  noticed  some  peculiar  customs  of  the  Marghf ;  but  I 
must  say  a  few  words  about  their  curious  ordeal  on  the  holy  granite 
rock  of  Kobshi.  When  two  are  litigating  about  a  matter,  each  of  them 
takes  a  cock  which  he  thinks  the  best  for  fighting  ;  and  they  go  together 
to  KObshi.  Having  arrived  at  the  holy  rock,  they  set  their  birds 
*  Perhaps  this  was  a  sign  of  mourning. 
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a-fighting,  and  he  whose  cock  prevails  in  the  combat  is  also  the 
winner  in  the  point  of  litigation.  But  more  than  that,  the  master  of  the 
defeated  cock  is  punished  by  the  divinity,  whose  anger  he  has  thus 
provoked  ;  and  on  returning  to  his  village  he  finds  his  hut  in  flames. 

It  is  evident  that  this  tribe,  as  well  as  many  of  the  neighbouring 
ones,  venerate  their  forefathers,  in  which  respect  they  closely  resemble 
the  South  African  tribes,  although  the  Berbers  also  seem  originally 
to  have  had  this  sort  of  worship  as  well  as  the  Hausa  people.  The 
Margin*  do  not  practise  circumcision  ;  but,  what  seems  very  remarkable, 
they  practise  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  at  least  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

As  I  was  sitting  outside  the  courtyard,  by  degrees  a  great  many 
natives  collected  round  me,  when  a  young  man  took  me  aside  and 
entreated  me  earnestly  to  give  him  a  remedy  against  the  dislike  of 
people.  I,  however,  soon  succeeded  in  making  him  confess  that  he 
meant  only  the  dislike  of  one  girl,  who,  he  said,  did  not  relish  his 
haughty  demeanour,  and  that  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  desperation, 
and  wished  for  nothing  but  to  die  in  battle.  This  example  shows  that 
even  these  simple  people  have  some  sentiment  of  love. 

Saturday,  July  12. — I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  Billama  to 

leave  this  hospitable  place ;  but  I  was  ashamed  to  cause  these  good 

people,  who   had   been   robbed  and  despoiled  a  short  time   ago  by 

Kashella  'All,  any  more  trouble.     We  took  a  more  easterly  path  than 

that  by  which  we  had  travelled  before,  but  nearly  of  the  same  character 

— full  of  holes  and  crevices,  and  covered  with  thick  forest,  while  the 

nutritive  root  "  katakirri"  employed  the  several  members  of  our  caravan 

>^  continually,  particularly  a  Pullo  pilgrim  from  the  far  west  near 

(fr^\     the  coast,  who  was  indefatigable  in  digging  as  well  as  in 

III      III     cat*n£-     We-  had  only  proceeded  a  few  miles  when  we  met 

1/ 1  a  troop  of  Marghi,  who  were  going  to  perform  a  sacrifice  in 

//> — *U    tne  h°ly  grove  of  Issege,  one  of  them  carrying  a  sheep  and 

*^ another  a  fowl.     One  of  them  had  ornamented  his  shield 

with  red  lines,  which  on  the  black  ground  of  the  elephant's  hide  were 
quite  becoming ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  custom  is  general ;  perhaps 
it  had  some  connection  with  the  sacrifice. 

After  a  march  of  eight  hours,  we  reached  the  first  cluster  of  huts  of 
the  Northern  Molghoy,  where  we  wished  to  find  quarters ;  but  the  unfor- 
tunate people,  by  the  recent  exactions  and  contributions  levied  on  them 
by  the  Kanuri,  were  driven  to  a  state  of  despair,  and  obstinately  refused 
to  receive  us.  There  remained,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  con- 
tinue our  march,  and  to  try  to  reach  Yerimari ;  but  the  effort  was  too 
much  for  me,  and  had  the  worst  consequences  in  my  reduced  state  of 
health.  I  was  for  some  time  quite  senseless  when,  after  a  ride  of 
thirteen  hours,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  well-known  place,  and  threw 
myself  flat  upon  the  ground  of  my  little  hut  Scarcely  had  my  luggage 
arrived,  when  a  storm,  which  the  whole  afternoon  had  been  hanging 
over  our  heads,  broke  forth,  and  continued  till  midnight  with  unabated 
violence. 
Man  as  well  as  beast  was  so  exhausted  that  we  remained  here  the 
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following  day,  when  I  felt  strength  enough  to  walk  out  a  little  into  the 
fields.  There  was  an  extraordinary  difference  between  the  advanced 
state  in  which  I  had  left  the  crops  in  Adamawa  and  that  in  which  I 
found  them  here.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  fields  round  this 
place  were  just  being  sown  on  the  day  of  my  leaving  it ;  and  during  the 
time  of  my  absence  rain  must  have  been  rather  scanty,  so  that  the  crops 
were  scarcely  twenty  inches  above  the  ground.  In  the  afternoon, 
Billama,  who  was  always  obliging,  gave  me  some  information  with 
regard  to  the  adjacent  country. 

Monday,  July  14. — We  continued  our  march,  and,  with  a  halt  during 
the  hot  hours,  reached  Uje  Kasukula  in  the  evening.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  offered  unmistakable  proof  of  our  advance  northwards.  Even 
the  grass  here  was  barely  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ground  ;  the  crops, 
where  most  advanced,  were  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  while  other  fields 
were  still  covered  with  the  tunfafia,  or  Asclepias  gigemtea, — a  sure 
proof  that  they  had  not  yet  been  brought  under  cultivation.  We  passed 
a  good  many  cotton-fields.  I  reached  the  place  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
exhaustion,  and  was  obliged  to  stay  here  three  days  to  recruit  my 
strength,  taking  hardly  any  food  but  quinine,  and  placing  a  plaster  of 
cantharides  on  my  chest.  The  governor  of  the  place,  Kashella  'AH 
Alawo,  treated  my  party  very  hospitably  and  kindly,  and  showed 
sincere  compassion  for  my  feeble  condition.  I  learnt  from  him,  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Overweg  had  really  embarked  in  the  boat  on 
the  Tsad,  and  was  gone  to  the  Budduma. 

Friday,  July  18. — At  length  we  set  out  again ;  but  though  I  felt  a  little 
better,  I  was  glad  when,  after  a  short  march  of  three  hours  through  a 
very  pleasant  and  populous  country,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  place 
called  Gulfo,  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  Shuwa. 
Having  passed  the  hot  hours  in  a  spacious  and  cool  hut,  I  enjoyed  for 
a  while  the  freshness  of  the  evening  outside,  in  my  courtyard,  delighted 
at  the  same  time  by  the  sight  of  the  herds  of  cattle  returning  from  their 
pastures. 

Shortly  before  we  reached  Gulfo,  we  had  passed  a  village  entirely 
inhabited  by  Shuwa,  and  even  called  Shuwaram. 

Though  we  had  now  reached  the  monotonous  alluvial  plains  of  Bornu 
proper,  yet  the  following  day's  march  in  the  company  of  my  friend 
Billama,  who,  after  we  had  become  better  acquainted,  was  anxious  to 
gratify  my  desire  for  information  in  every  respect,  was  highly  interesting. 
Although  the  vegetation  was  very  poor  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
more  southern  districts,  yet  there  was  plenty  of  underwood,  and  we 
observed  the  small  bush  called  "kumkum,"  the  berries  of  which  taste 
very  like  coffee,  and  which  in  reality  may  be  a  kind  of  Coffea.  On  our 
right  we  left  a  path  leading  by  Yamake,  Tangallanda,  and  Kirbaje,  to 
Kabe-Ngawa,  a  place  famous  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood  affording 
the  u  fogo," — wood  from  which  the  shields  (ngawa)  of  the  Kanembu  are 
made  :  it  lies  on  the  road  to  Dikowa,  passing  by  a  place  called  Ajowa. 
The  spears  of  the  natives  (kasekka)  are  made  from  the  root  of  the  kindil 
or  talha,  but  the  javelin  (bellam)  from  that  of  the  kurna ;  the  shafts  of 
arrows  are  made  from  the  "kabilla"-bush,  which  hereabouts  grows  in 
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great  abundance.  Cultivated  and  pasture-ground  alternately  succeeded 
each  other,  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  that  the  produce  of  this  district 
was  exclusively  argum  moro,  or  Pennisetum,  while  ngaberi,  or  Holcus 
sorghum^  is  a  much  more  general  grain  in  B6rnu,  with  the  exception  of 
the  country  of  the  Koyam.  A  little  before  eleven  o'clock  we  finished 
our  day's  march  in  a  small  village  called  Munghono-Mabe,  where  I  took 
possession  of  a  large  hut  constructed  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Shuwa, 
the  roof  being  of  an  oval  shape,  without  the  characteristic  top  or  head, 
the  "  kogl  ngimbe,"  and  supported  by  a  pole,  "dungulis,"  in  the  middle 
of  the  hut,  while  the  thatch  is  made  in  a  very  irregular  and  hasty 
manner,  the  compactness  of  wickerwork  being  insufficiently  supplied  by 
a  heap  of  reeds  thrown  upon  the  roof  and  fastened  with  ropes. 

Sunday,  July  20. — I  felt  much  better  ;  and  after  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  we  started  earlier  than  usual,  "dunia  k6te."  The  morning  was 
very  fine  ;  but  the  sun  soon  became  rather  powerful  and  troublesome. 
We  passed  a  considerable  pool  of  stagnant  water  surrounded  by  fine 
trees,  tamarinds,  and  sycamores,  such  as  in  this  district,  where  stunted 
mimosas  form  the  predominant  feature  of  the  vegetation,  are  only  seen 
in  very  favoured  spots ;  it  is  called  "  kulugu  Hamtigu."  On  the  path 
itself  also,  deeply  cut  as  it  was  in  the  sandy  soil,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  water.  We  passed  the  Bite  of  a  large  town  named  Dongo,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Fulbe  or  Fellata  some  forty  years  ago,  but 
of  which  the  circumference  of  the  wall  was  still  visible,  the  gate  being 
marked  by  a  colossal  monkey-bread-tree  or  Ada?isonia,  the  constant 
follower  of  human  society,  spreading  its  gigantic  branches  out  like  an 
immense  candelabrum.  Billama  brought  me  the  berries  of  a  bush 
called  "bulte,"  the  taste  of  which  was  very  much  like  currants;  and 
further  on  he  presented  me  with  a  "  fit6,"  a  red  fruit  looking  exactly 
like  red  pepper,  with  numbers  of  small  kernels,  and  of  a  somewhat 
acidulous  taste. 

We  rested  a  little  more  than  three  hours,  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
near  a  pond  of  stagnant  water,  in  a  district  rich  in  pastures,  where, 
among  numerous  herds  of  the  Shuwa,  the  cattle  of  Haj  Beshir  were 
also  grazing.  But  the  ground  hereabouts  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  one 
continuous  world  of  ants,  which  did  not  allow  us  a  moment's  undis- 
turbed repose,  and  even  during  our  short  stay  they  made  several 
successful  attacks  not  only  upon  part  of.  our  luggage,  but  even  of  my 
dress. 

When  we  set  out  again,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  numerous 
pools  of  water  along  the  road  testified  to  the  presence  of  the  rainy 
season  ;  and  the  village  Maska,  which  we  passed  soon  afterwards,  was 
surrounded  with  corn  and  cotton-fields  as  well  as  by  rich  green  pasture- 
grounds.  The  path  was  well  frequented.  We  met  first  a  horseman 
of  the  sheikh  sent  as  a  messenger  to  Uje,  with  the  order  to  call  in  the 
numerous  horse  of  that  district ;  and  Billama  was  of  opinion  that  his 
master  had  thoughts  of  arranging  the  affairs  of  Khadeja.  Further  on 
we  met  a  troop  of  Shuwa  women,  who,  in  a  mournful  song,  lamented 
the  death  of  one  of  their  companions.  They  passed  us  too  rapidly  to 
£llow  the  words  of  their  song  to  be  distinctly  heard. 
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The  country  on  our  left,  and  that  on  our  right,  showed  a  remarkable 
contrast ;  for  while,  on  our  left,  cornfields,  fine  pasture-grounds,  and 
villages  succeeded  each  other,  on  the  right  an  immense  ghadir,  or  firki, 
still  dry,  and  only  sparingly  covered  here  and  there  with  a  little  coarse 
herbage,  stretched  out  to  an  immeasurable  distance.  At  an  early  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  deviating  a  little  from  the  path,  we  turned  into  the 
village  of  Kaliluwa  Gremari,  which  belongs  to  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  the 
second  brother  of  Sheikh  'Omar,  and  found  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
village  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  ch6dia  or  caoutchouc-tree,  busily  em- 
ployed in  making  wicker-work.  However,  they  proved  too  clearly  that 
we  had  entered  the  inhospitable  zone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital ;  observing,  with  great  coolness,  that  the  sun  was  as  yet  high, 
and  would  enable  us  still  to  make  a  good  march  to  some  other  place, 
they  would  hear  nothing  of  our  quartering  in  their  village.  But  Billama 
was  not  the  man  to  be  laughed  at ;  and,  riding  through  the  midst  of 
them,  he  took  possession  for  me  of  one  of  the  best  huts.  I  could  not, 
in  truth,  approve  of  this  despotical  mode  of  dealing ;  but  I  was  too 
weak  to  run  the  risk  of  spending  a  night  in  my  tent  on  the  damp  ground. 
The  villagers  seemed  to  be  drained  to  the  utmost  by  their  gracious 
lord,  and  did  not  possess  a  single  cow;  even  fowls  were  scarcely  to 
be  seen. 

In  the  evening  I  was  greatly  amused,  at  first,  by  the  noisy  hum  of  a 
"  makaranchi,"  or  school,  close  to  my  hut,  where,  round  a  large  fire, 
some  six  or  seven  boys  were  repeating,  at  the  highest  pitch  of  their 
voices,  and  with  utter  disregard  of  the  sense,  a  few  verses  of  the  Kuran, 
which  in  the  daytime  they  had  been  taught  to  read  by  their  master, 
who,  doubtless,  understood  them  as  little  as  the  boys  themselves  ;  but 
by  degrees  the  noise  became  almost  insupportable.  It  is  generally 
thought  in  Europe,  that  a  schoolboy  is  too  much  tormented  ;  but  these 
poor  African  boys,  for  the  little  they  learn,  are  worried  still  more — at 
least,  I  have  often  found  them  in  the  cold  season,  and  with  scarcely  a 
rag  of  a  shirt  on,  sitting  round  a  miserable  fire  as  early  as  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  learning  their  lessons.  Besides,  they  have  to  perform 
all  sorts  of  menial  service  for  the  master,  and  are  often  treated  no  better 
than  slaves. 

Monday,  July  21. — The  country  which  we  passed  in  the  morning 
presented  more  pasture-grounds  than  cultivated  lands  ;  and  after  a  little 
while  I  turned,  with  my  companion,  out  of  our  path,  to  the  left,  towards 
a  small  encampment  or  "  beri  Shuwabe"  of  the  Kohalemi,  a  Shuwa  or 
Arab  tribe,  where,  for  three  large  beads,  called  "nejum,"  we  bought  a 
little  fresh  milk.  On  this  occasion  I  learned  from  Billama,  that  the 
Shuwa  or  native  Arabs  settled  in  the  district  of  Uje  belong  to  the  tribe 
of  the  Saraji,  while  the  Sugula  and  the  Salamat  have  their  camping- 
grounds  further  east. 

The  country  became  rather  dreary,  black  "  firki  "-ground  and  sandy 
soil  alternately  succeeding  each  other;  and  traffic  there  was  none. 
But  when  we  reached  the  well  of  Maira,  a  considerable  place  which 
we  passed  on  our  left  hand,  the  path  became  animated  from  an  interest- 
ing cause,  a  whole  village  or  "  beri  "  of  wandering  Arabs  passing  through 
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in  search  of  fresh  pasture-grounds  to  the  west.  Each  mistress  of  a 
family  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  her  best  household  furniture,  which  was 
carefully  packed  on  the  backs  of  the  cattle,  and  covered  with  hides, 
while  a  female  slave  followed  her,  sitting  astride  on  the  less  valuable 
gear  and  the  poles  with  pots  and  other  such  utensils  ;  but,  distinguished 
above  all  by  the  harness  of  her  bullock,  the  neat  arrangement  of  her 
seat,  a  leather  tent-like  covering  over  her  head,  and  the  stoutness  of 
her  own  person,  sat  the  wife  of  the  chief.  Most  of  these  women,  how- 
ever, were  rather  slender  than  otherwise,  testifying  to  the  sound  and 
well-preserved  national  taste  of  these  Arabs.  They  never  veil  the  face, 
and  their  dress  is  simple  and  decent ;  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  tidy 
as  the  Fulfulde  ladies.  Most  of  the  men  followed  at  a  great  distance 
with  the  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep. 

When  this  interesting  procession  had  passed  by,  the  monotony  of  the 
country  was  more  intensely  felt.  The  proud  Kanuri  of  the  towns  mock 
the  inhabitants  of  these  districts,  who  have  nothing  but  a  few  cattle 
and  goats,  with  the  verse:  "  Semma  billani — beri  kani"  (This  is  the 
whole  of  my  town — cattle  and  goats  ;  "  or,  in  other  words,  "  The  town 
and  moat,  two  cows  and  a  goat").  The  poor  stunted  mimosas  had 
been  cut  down  in  many  places,  in  order  that  the  whole  tract  being 
changed  into  a  quagmire  or  swamp,~it  might  be  sown  with  the  peculiar 
kind  of  holcus  called  "masakwa"  {Holcus  cemuus);  and  then  these 
black,  dismal-looking  plains  become  one  field  of  life  and  wealth.  This 
remarkable  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  this  second  harvest, 
which  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the  cold  season,  and  by  which  the 
firki,  or  firgi,  becomes  a  firgi  mosogabe  (masakwabe),  I  shall  have  to 
describe  in  another  place. 

We  then  entered  a  well-cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited  district 
called  Yele,  where  it  was  a  novelty  to  be  obliged  to  draw  water  from 
the  well  or  barrem  Yele  ;  for  since  reaching  Uje  on  our  journey  out 
we  had  constantly  met  waterpools  or  small  rivulets,  from  which  we  took 
our  supply,  and  even  the  well  at  Maira  was  rendered  quite  superfluous 
by  a  large  tank  close  by.  However,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  the  water  from  these  stagnant  pools  is  anything  but  whole- 
some, particularly  after  the  rainy  season,  when  they  receive  no  further 
supply  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  drinking  of  such  water  is  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  that  dreadful  and  widespread  disease 
(the  "farantit"  or  "arug" — "ngiduwi"  in  Kanuri — "the  misery") 
which  disables  the  working  man,  and  makes  him  a  poor  wretched  being 
— the  guineaworm,  which  is  sure  to  be  met  with  in  at  least  one  out  of 
three  persons  who  travel  a  great  deal  through  the  whole  of  Central 
Africa.  I  never  met  with  an  instance  of  this  disease  in  a  woman.  It 
seemed  to  me,  too,  as  if  the  pagans,  whose  nakedness  exposed  all  their 
limbs  to  view,  suffered  less  from  it. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  superfluous  supply  of  water  in  the  district 
through  which  our  road  then  lay,  which  appeared  as  dry  as  I  had  left 
it,  only  thinly  scattered  and  lonely  blades  of  grass  shooting  up  here 
and  there;  but  yet  there  was  a  favoured  spot  where  the  road  from 
Marte  to  Alarge  crossed  our  path,  adorned  with  fine  wide-spreading 
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tamarind-trees,  and  rain-clouds  were  approaching  from  the  east  to 
fertilize  the  soil,  and  make  it  capable  of  production.  We  therefore 
hurried  on,  and  took  shelter  in  the  village  Mallem-Shishi,  in  order  to 
let  the  storm  pass  over ;  our  hut,  however,  was  so  incapable  of  resisting 
heavy  rain,  that  as  soon  as  the  storm  broke  out  we  were  almost 
swamped.  The  carelessness  with  which  the  houses  of  the  natives  are 
built  in  this  region  is  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  difference  of  the 
climate ;  on  the  other  side,  we  have  seen  the  neat  huts  of  the  people  of 
Fumbin£,  and  we  shall  see  those  of  the  despised  pagan  natives  of 
Miisgu.  The  people  assured  me  that  this  was  the  first  regular  rain 
which  they  had  had  this  year,  the  first  preparatory  shower  having  fallen 
thirty  days  ago,  and  the  second  two  days  ago. 

The  clouds  having  taken  a  southerly  direction,  we  started  forth  in 
the  afternoon,  after  some  hesitation,  but  had  scarcely  been  an  hour  on 
the  march,  and  were  just  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  dismal-looking  ghadir 
or  firki,  when  the  clouds,  having  gathered  again  over  our  heads,  poured 
down  violent  torrents  of  rain,  so  that  in  a  few  moments  the  whole 
country  looked  like  a  lake,  and  our  progress  was  excessively  difficult. 
At  length,  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  most  uncomfortable  state  we 
reached  the  village  Kiryummuwa,  where  I  was  quartered  in  a  rather 
magnificent  but  as  yet  unfinished  hut  of  clay,  and  endeavoured  to  dry 
my  wet  clothes  as  well  as  I  could. 

We  were  now  only  one  day's  march  from  Kukawa ;  and  we  started 
early  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  reach  home  before  night.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  had  been  sufficiently  indicated  already 
during  the  last  day's  march  by  the  dum-bushes,  which,  with  the  melan- 
choly Asclepias  giga?itea,  might  well  decorate  the  scutcheon  of  Kukawa 
— with  more  justice,  indeed,  than  the  kuka,  or  monkey-bread-tree,  from 
which  the  name  was  taken,  but  of  which  but  a  few  poor  stunted  speci- 
mens are  to  be  seen  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace  in  the  eastern 
town. 

We  had  scarcely  gone  a  mile  when  we  met  the  first  body  of  Sln'iwa, 
men  and  women,  who  were  returning  with  their  unloaded  pack-oxen 
from  the  great  Monday  market  of  the  capital ;  and  then  the  string  of 
market-people  on  their  way  to  their  respective  homes  was  almost  un- 
interrupted. While  our  people  followed  the  road,  Billama  and  I  turned 
off  a  little  to  the  left,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  mayor  of  Munghono 
and  obtain  a  cool  drink ;  for  since  I  had  had  the  fever  I  suffered  greatly 
from  thirst,  and  the  water  from  the  wells  in  general,  as  preserving  a 
mean  temperature  of  about  eighty  degrees,  was  quite  tepid.  _  The  place 
lies  in  an  elevated  position  ;  and  on  its  south  side  there  is  a  hollow, 
where  wheat  and  onions  are  culti- 
vated after  the  rainy  season,  while 
another  cavity  surrounding  it  on  the 

north  and  east  sides,  and  where  at  ^/''MJVjM  W  'I'll 
present  only  small  separate  water- 
pools  are  collecting,  forms,  later  in  the  season,  one  continuous  lake. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  iron-stone,  "  kau  suvva,"  hereabouts ;  and  it 
is  used  by  the  native  blacksmiths,  though  it  affords  but  an  inferior 
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sort  of  metal — far  inferior  to  the  excellent  iron,  the  "su-btiltu,"  of 
Bubanjidda.  While  passing  through  the  place,  I  was  greatly  struck 
with  the  variety  which  the  roofs  of  the  huts  exhibited,  and  made  a 
slight  sketch  of  them  (see  previous  page). 

Munghono,  which  is  likewise  the  name  of  the  whole  district,  has 
been  a  place  of  importance  from  early  times,  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  Bornu  kings.  After  the  richness  of  natural  forms 
which  I  had  beheld  in  Adam&wa,  the  country  seemed  extremely 
monotonous,  there  being  nothing  whatever  to  cheer  the  eye  except  the 
blossom  of  the  mimosas,  which  spread  a  sweet  scent  all  around.  We 
encamped  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  near  the  well  of  Kaine, 
where  we  had  great  difficulty  in  supplying  ourselves  with  water  from 
the  well,  while  a  little  later  in  the  season  a  large  lake  is  formed  here  : 
for  Africa  is  the  region  of  contrasts  as  well  in  nature  as  in  human 
life. 

When  we  set  out  again  from  this  place,  people  from  the  town,  who 
had  been  informed  of  our  approach,  came  to  meet  us  ;  and  I  heard,  to 
my  great  satisfaction,  that  the  crafty  Arab  Mohammed  el  Mugharbi, 
whom  I  had  already  met  in  Gummel,  had  at  length  arrived  with  the 
merchandize  confided  to  his  care,  the  nominal  value  of  which  was  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  so  that  there  was  at  least  some  hope  of  being 
able  to  carry  on  the  mission  on  a  small  scale. 

But  I  could  not  but  feel  pleased  with  my  reception  on  returning  to 
headquarters  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  for  when  we  approached  the 
southern  gate  of  the  town,  three  horsemen,  who  were  stationed  there, 
came  galloping  up  to  me,  and  having  saluted  me  with  their  spears 
raised,  placed  themselves  in  front,  and  in  stately  procession  led  me 
through  the  town  to  my  house,  where  I  was  soon  regaled  with  a  plenti- 
ful supper  sent  by  the  vizier.  I  afterwards  perceived  that  he  had 
expected  me  to  pay  him  my  respects  the  same  evening ;  but,  as  I  felt 
very  weak,  I  deferred  the  visit  till  the  next  morning,  when,  on  his 
return  from  an  early  visit  to  the  sheikh,  he  gave  me  an  audience  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  people.  Having  expressed  his  sorrow  at  my 
reduced  state,  and  having  inquired  how  I  had  been  received  in  Adamawa, 
he  entered,  with  apparent  delight,  into  a  long  conversation  with  me 
respecting  the  form  of  the  earth  and  the  whole  system  of  the  world. 
On  being  asked  what  I  now  intended  to  do,  I  replied  that  it  was  my 
design,  after  having  made  the  tour  of  the  lake,  to  try  to  penetrate  into 
the  regions  south  of  Bagirmi.  He  immediately  expressed  his  doubts 
as  to  the  possibility  of  going  round  the  lake  as  far  as  the  Bahar  el 
Ghazal,  but  promised  to  further  my  plans  as  far  as  possible,  although 
he  thought  that  I  had  done  enough  already,  and  should  rather  think  of 
returning  home  safely  with  the  results  of  my  labours  ;  for  seeing  me  so 
weak  during  the  first  rainy  season  which  I  was  spending  in  these  regions, 
he  was  afraid  that  something  might  happen  to  me. 

Well  satisfied  with  this  audience,  I  returned  to  my  quarters  and 
wrote  a  short  report  to  H.M.'s  Government,  of  the  results  of  my  journey, 
informing  them  that  my  most  deeply  cherished  hopes  with  regard  to 
that  river  in  the  south  had  been  surpassed,  and  requesting  them  to 
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send  an  expedition  in  order  to  verify  its  identity  with  the  so-called 
Chadda.  This  report,  which  was  sent  off  by  a  courier  a  day  or  two 
before  Mr.  Overweg's  return  from  his  navigation  of  the  lake,  and  which 
was  overtaken  by  a  messenger  with  a  short  account  of  his  survey, 
created  general  satisfaction  in  Europe,  and  procured  for  me  the  confi- 
dence of  H.M.'s  Government.  Meanwhile  I  endeavoured  to  arrange 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  mission  as  well  as  I  could. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

RAINY   SEASON   IN   KUKAWA. 


I  had  left  Kukawa  on  my  journey  to  Adamawa  in  the  best  state  of 
health,  but  had  brought  back  from  that  excursion  the  germs  of  disease ; 
and  residence  in  the  town,  at  least  at  this  period  of  the  year,  was  not 
likely  to  improve  my  condition.  It  would  certainly  have  been  better 
for  me  had  I  been  able  to  retire  to  some  more  healthy  spot ;  but  trivial 
though  urgent  business  obliged  me  to  remain  in  Kukawa.  It  was 
necessary  to  sell  the  merchandize  which  had  at  length  arrived,  in  order 
to  keep  the  mission  in  some  way  or  other  afloat,  by  paying  the  most 
urgent  debts  and  providing  the  necessary  means  for  further  exploration. 
There  was  merchandize  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling ; 
but,  as  I  was  obliged  to  sell  the  things  at  a  reduced  rate  for  ready 
money,  the  loss  was  considerable  ;  for  all  business  in  these  countries 
is  transacted  on  two  or  three  months'  credit,  and,  after  all,  payment  is 
made,  not  in  ready  money,  but  chiefly  in  slaves.  It  is  no  doubt  very 
necessary  for  a  traveller  to  be  provided  with  those  various  articles  which 
form  the  presents  to  be  made  to  the  chiefs,  and  which  are  in  many 
districts  required  for  bartering  ;  but  he  ought  not  to  depend  upon  their 
sale  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  Altogether  it  is  difficult  to  carry 
on  trade  in  conjunction  with  extensive  geographical  research,  although 
a  person  settling  quietly  down  in  a  place,  and  entering  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  natives,  might  collect  a  great  deal  of  interesting  informa- 
tion, which  would  probably  escape  the  notice  of  the  roving  traveller, 
whose  purpose  is  rather  to  explore  distant  regions.  Besides,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  numerous  presents  to  my  friends,  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  good  humour,  and  had  very  often  not  only  to  provide  dresses  for 
themselves  and  their  wives,  but  even  for  their  domestic  retainers ;  so 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  supply  of  one  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
merchandize  could  not  last  very  long. 

I  have  remarked  that,  when  I  re-entered  Kukawa,  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground  had  not  yet  begun  ;  indeed,  the  whole  country  was  so 
parched,  that  it  became  even  a  matter  of  perplexity  to  find  sufficient 
fodder  for  the  horses ;  for  the  whole  stock  of  dry  herbage  was  consumed, 
and  of  young  herbage  none  was  to  be  had.  It  is  stated  in  my  memo- 
randa, that  on  the  5th  of  August  I  paid  twelve  rotl  for  a  "ke"la  kajimbe," 
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or  large  bundle  of  dry  grass ;  an  enormous  price  in  this  country,  and 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  whole  family  for  several  days ;  but  that  was  the 
most  unfavourable  moment,  for  in  a  few  days  fresh  herbage  sprang  up 
and  made  good  all  deficiencies.  While  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  may 
also  mention,  that  the  herbage  of  Kiikawa,  being  full  of  "  ngibbi,"  or 
Penniseium  dislichum,  horses  brought  from  other  countries  generally 
fare  but  badly  on  it,  as  they  are  reluctant  to  fill  their  mouths  with  its 
small  prickles. 

Rain  was  very"  plentiful  this  year  (1851),  and  I  am  sure  would,  if 
measured,  have  far  exceeded  the  quantity  found  by  Mr.  Vogel  in  1854. 
Indeed,  there  were  twelve  very  considerable  falls  of  rain  during  the 
month  of  August  alone,  which  together  probably  exceeded  thirty  inches. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  fall  of  rain  in  Kiikawa 
does  not  constitute  the  rule  for  the  region,  but  is  quite  exceptional, 
owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  trees  and  of  heights  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Hence,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Vogel  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  the 
line  of  tropical  rains  only  begins  south  of  Kukawa,  must  be  understood 
with  some  reserve ;  for  if  he  had  measured  the  rain  in  the  woody 
country  north  of  that  capital,  between  Dawerghu  and  Kaliluwa,  he 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  obtained  a  very  different  result.  It  is 
evident  that  all  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  tropical 
rain.  If  it  imply  a  very  copious  fall  of  rain,  Kukawa  certainly  does 
not  lie  within  the  limit  of  tropical  rain ;  but  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
it  the  regularly  returning  annual  fall  of  rain,  produced  by  the  ascending 
currents  of  heated  air,  it  certainly  does.  There  was  a  very  heavy  fall 
of  rain  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  August,  which  not  only  swamped  our 
courtyard,  but  changed  my  room,  which  lay  half  a  foot  lower,  and  was 
protected  only  by  a  low  threshold,  into  a  little  lake,  aggravating  my 
feverish  state  very  considerably,  and  spoiling  most  of  my  things. 

On  the  5th  of  August  rain  fell  for  the  first  time  unaccompanied  by  a 
storm,  though  the  rainy  season  in  general  sets  in  with  dreadful  tornadoes. 
The  watery  element  disturbed  the  luxurious  existence  of  the  "kanam 
galgalma,"  the  large  termites,  which  had  fed  on  our  sugar  and  other 
supplies,  and  on  the  6th  they  all  of  a  sudden  disappeared  from  the 
ground,  and  filled  the  air  as  short-lived  winged  creatures,  in  which 
state  they  are  called  by  the  people  "  tsutsu,"  or  "  dsudsu,"  and,  when 
fried,  are  used  as  food.  Their  tenure  of  life  is  so  precarious,  and  they 
seem  to  be  so  weak,  that  they  become  very  troublesome,  as  they  fall  in 
every  direction  upon  man  and  his  food.  Of  each  swarm  of  these  in- 
sects only  one  couple  seems  destined  to  survive;  all  the  rest  die  a 
violent  death. 

The  town  now  began  to  present  quite  a  different  appearance  ;  but 
while  it  was  agreeable  to  see  the  dryness  relieved,  and  succulent  grass 
and  fresh  crops  springing  up  all  around,  and  supplanting  the  dull  uni- 
formity of  the  Asclepias  gigantea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extensive 
waterpools  formed  everywhere  in  the  concavities  of  the  ground,  were 
by  no  means  conducive  to  health,  more  especially  as  those  places  were 
depositories  of  all  sorts  of  offal,  and  of  putrefying  carcasses  of  many 
kinds.     The  consequence  was  that  my  health,  instead  of  improving, 
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became  worse,  although  I  struggled  hard,  and  as  often  as  possible  rode 
out  on  horseback.  All  the  people  were  now  busy  in  the  labours  of  the 
field,  although  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  not  of  a 
uniform,  but  of  a  varied  character ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ground, 
consisting  of  "ange"  and  "firki,"  is  reserved  for  the  culture  of  the 
masakuwa  {Holcus  cernuus),  or  winter-corn,  with  its  variety  the  keriram. 

On  the  8th  of  August  the  neighbourhood  presented  a  very  animated 
spectacle,  the  crownlands  in  Gawange  being  then  cultivated  by  a  great 
number  of  people,  working  to  the  sound  of  a  drum.  Their  labours 
continued  till  the  1 5th  ;  on  which  day  Mr.  Overweg  had  the  honour  of 
presenting  his  Budduma  friends  to  the  sheikh  of  Bornu.  All  nature 
was  now  cheerful ;  the  trees  were  putting  forth  fresh  leaves,  and  the 
young  birds  began  to  fledge.  I  took  great  delight  in  observing  the  little 
household  of  a  family  of  the  feathered  tribe ;  there  were  five  young  ones, 
the  oldest  and  most  daring  of  which  began  to  try  his  strength  on  the 
1 2th  of  August,  while  the  other  four  set  out  together  on  the  14th. 

Marriages  are  not  frequent  about  this  time,  on  account  of  the  dear- 
ness  of  corn  ;  but  matches  are  generally  made  after  the  harvest  has  been 
got  in,  and  while  corn  is  cheap.  I  shall  speak  in  another  place  of  the 
marriage  ceremonies  of  this  country. 

On  the  5th  of  September  we  obtained  the  first  specimen  of  new 
"  argum  moro,"  white  Negro  millet,  which  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste 
when  roasted  on  the  fire ;  but  this  is  regarded  as  a  rarity,  and  new  com 
is  not  brought  into  the  market  in  any  great  quantities  before  the  end  of 
November,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  December,  when  all  the  corn, 
which  has  been  for  a  long  time  lying  in  the  fields  in  conical  heaps,  called 
"  bugga,"  is  threshed  out. 

My  friend,  the  vizier,  whose  solicitude  for  my  health  I  cannot  acknow- 
ledge too  warmly,  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  not  stay  in  the  town 
during  the  rainy  season  ;  and  knowing  that  one  of  our  principal  objects 
was  to  investigate  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Ts&d,  sent  me  word,  on  the 
nth  of  August,  that  I  might  now  view  the  Bahar  el  Ghazal,  an  under- 
taking which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  he  had  at  first  represented 
as  impossible.  The  news  from  Kanem,  however,  was  now  favourable  ; 
but  as  I  shall  speak  in  another  place  of  the  political  state  of  this  dis- 
tracted country,  and  of  the  continual  struggle  between  Bornu  and 
Waday",  I  need  only  mention  here  that  the  Welad  Sliman,  who  had 
become  a  mercenary  band  attached  to  the  vizier,  had  been  successful 
during  their  last  _  expedition,  and  were  reported  on  the  very  day  of 
my  return  from  Adam&wa  to  have  made  a  prize  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horses  and  a  great  many  camels,  which,  however,  was  a  great 
exaggeration. 

We  were  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  these  people,  who 
are  certainly  the  most  lawless  robbers  in  the  world  ;  but  as  it  was  the 
express  wish  of  the  British  Government  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
explore  the  regions  bordering  on  the  lake,  there  was  no  course  open  to 
us,  but  to  unite  our  pursuits  with  theirs  ;  besides,  they  were  prepared 
in  some  measure  for  such  a  union,  for,  while  they  inhabited  the  grassy  . 
lands  round  the  great  Syrtis,  they  had  come  into  frequent  contact  with 
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the  English.  We  had  no  choice,  for  all  the  districts  to  the  north-east 
and  east  of  the  Tsad~were  at  present  in  a  certain  degree  dependent  on 
Waday,  then  at  war  with  Bornu,  and  we  were  told  at  the  commence- 
ment that  we  might  go  anywhere  except  to  Waddy.  Instead  of  fighting 
it  out  with  his  own  people,  which  certainly  would  have  been  the  most 
honourable  course,  the  vizier  had  ventured  to  make  use  of  the  remnant 
of  the  warlike,  and  at  present  homeless,  tribe  of  the  Welad  Sliman,  in 
the  attempt  to  recover  the  eastern  districts  of  Kanem  from  his  eastern 
rival ;  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  latter  from  obtaining  a  sure  footing  in 
them  ;  for  this  object  he  had  made  a  sort  of  treaty  with  these  Arabs, 
undertaking  to  supply  them  with  horses,  muskets,  powder  and  shot. 
Thus,  in  order  to  visit  those  inhospitable  regions,  which  had  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  Europe,  we  were  obliged  to  embrace  this 
opportunity.  Under  these  circumstances,  on  the  1 6th  of  August,  I 
sent  the  vizier  word  that  I  was  ready  to  join  the  Welad  Sliman  in 
Burgu ;  whereupon  he  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr.  Overweg  might  like- 
wise accompany  us  ;  the  stay  in  Kukawa  during  the  rainy  season  being 
very  unhealthy. 

Mr.  Overweg  had  returned  on  the  9th  to  Maduwari  from  his  interest- 
ing voyage  on  the  Tsad,  of  which  every  one  will  deeply  regret  that  he 
himself  was  not  able  to  give  a  full  account.  Traversing  that  shallow 
basin  in  the  English  boat,  which  we  had  carried  all  the  way  through 
the  unbounded  sandy  wastes  and  the  rocky  wildernesses  of  the  desert, 
he  had  visited  a  great  part  of  the  islands,  which  are  dispersed  over  its 
surface,  and  which,  sometimes  reduced  to  narrow  sandy  downs,  at 
others  expanding  to  wide  grassy  lowlands,  sustain  a  population  in  their 
peculiar  national  independence,  the  remnant  of  a  great  nation  which 
was  exterminated  by  the  Kanuri.  It  was  a  little  world  of  its  own  with 
which  he  had  thus  come  into  contact,  and  into  which  we  might  hope  to 
obtain  by  degrees  a  better  insight.  He  enjoyed  excellent  health,  far 
better  than  when  I  saw  him  before,  on  his  first  rejoining  me  in  Kukawa  ; 
and  as  he  was  well  aware  of  the  strong  reasons  which  our  friend  the 
vizier  had  for  wishing  us  not  to  stay  in  the  swampy  lowlands  round  the 
capital  during  the  latter  part  of  the  rainy  season,  he  agreed  to  join  me 
on  this  adventurous  expedition  to  the  north-east. 

Those  regions  had,  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  setting  out  from 
Murzuk,  attracted  Mr.  Overweg's  attention,  and  while  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  immense  difficulties  that  attend  travelling  in  these 
inhospitable  tracts,  he  had  indulged  in  the  hope  of  being  able,  at  some 
future  time,  to  ramble  about  with  our  j'oung  T6bu  lad,  Mohammed  el 
Gatroni,  among  the  fertile  and  picturesque  valleys  of  Burgu  and  Wajanga. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  my  debility,  which  left  me, 
during  the  following  expedition,  the  exercise  of  only  a  small  degree 
of  my  natural  energy,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  my  unfortunate 
companion,  who  seemed  never  fully  aware  that  his  life  was  at  stake, 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  circumstance  that  he  himself  might 
not  be  destined  to  return  home,  in  order  to  elaborate  his  researches. 
If  all  the  information  which  he  occasionally  collected  were  joined  to 
mine,  those  countries  would  be  far  better  known  than  they  now  are  ;  but 
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instead  of  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  transcribing  his  memoranda 
in  a  form  intelligible  to  others,  he  left  them  all  on  small  scraps  of 
paper,  negligently  written  with  lead  pencil,  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  would  become  unintelligible  even  to  himself.  It  is  a  pity 
that  so  much  talent  as  my  companion  possessed  was  not  allied  with 
practical  habits,  and  concentrated  upon  those  subjects  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  study. 

The  political  horizon  of  Negroland  during  this  time  was  filled  with 
memorable  events,  partly  of  real,  partly  of  fictitious  importance.  What- 
ever advantages  Bornu  may  derive  from  its  central  position,  it  owes  to 
it  also  the  risk  of  being  involved  in  perpetual  struggles  with  one  or 
other  of  the  surrounding  countries.  And  hence  it  is  that,  under  a  weak 
government,  this  empire  cannot  stand  for  any  length  of  time  ;  it  must 
go  on  conquering  and  extending  its  dominion  over  adjacent  territories, 
or  it  will  soon  be  overpowered.  Towards  the  north  is  the  empire  of 
the  Turks,  weak  and  crumbling  in  its  centre,  but  always  grasping  with 
its  outlying  members,  and  threatening  to  lay  hold  of  what  is  around ; 
towards  the  north-west,  the  Tuarek,  not  forming  a  very  formidable 
united  power,  but  always  ready  to  pounce  upon  their  prey  whenever 
opportunity  offers ;  towards  the  west,  the  empire  of  Sokoto,  great  in 
extent,  but  weak  beyond  description  in  the  unsettled  state  of  its  loosely 
connected  provinces,  and  from  the  unenergetic  government  of  a  peace- 
fully disposed  prince  ;  for  while  one  provincial  governor  was  just  then 
spreading  around  him  the  flames  of  sedition  and  revolt,  towards  the 
south  another  vassal  of  this  same  empire  was  disputing  the  possession 
of  those  regions  whence  the  supply  of  slaves  is  annually  obtained  ;  and 
towards  the  east,  there  is  an  empire  strong  in  its  barbarism,  and  con- 
taining the  germs  of  power,  should  it  succeed  in  perfectly  uniting  those 
heterogeneous  elements  of  which  it  is  composed — I  mean  Waday. 

With  regard  to  the  Turks,  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  time  was 
peculiar.  Bornu,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  historical  account  of  that 
empire,  once  embraced  the  whole  region  as  far  as  Fezzan, — nay,  even 
the  southern  portion  of  Fezzan  itself,  and  even  Wadan  ;  but  since  the 
decline  of  the  empire  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  these  limits 
had  been  abandoned,  and  the  communication  with  the  north  had,  in 
general,  become  extremely  unsafe.  This  state  of  things  is  necessarily 
disadvantageous  to  a  country  which  depends  for  many  things  on  the 
supplies  conveyed  from  the  north ;  and  the  authorities  naturally  wish 
that,  since  they  themselves,  in  their  present  condition,  are  unable  to 
afford  security  to  this  important  communication,  somebody  else  may  do 
it.  Hence  it  was  that,  after  my  arrival  in  April,  when  the  vizier  was 
conversing  with  me  about  the  prospects  of  a  regular  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  English,  he  declared  that  he  should  be  much  pleased 
if  the  Turks  would  occupy  Kawar,  and  more  particularly  Bilma  ;  and  by 
building  a  fort  and  keeping  a  garrison  near  the  salt-mines  of  that  place, 
exercise  some  control  over  the  Tuarek  of  Air,  and  make  them  respon- 
sible for  robberies  committed  on  the  Fezzan  road.  It  was  in  conse 
quence  of  this  communication  that  I  begged  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  enter  into  communication  upon  this  point  with  the  Porte. 
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But  the  matter  was  of  a  very  delicate  nature  with  Regard  to  Bornu. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  questionable  whether  the  Turks,  if  once  firmly 
established  in  Bilma,  would  not  think  fit  to  exercise  some  control  over 
the  latter  country.  Nay,  it  was  rather  to  be  feared  that  they  might  try 
to  obtain  there  a  firm  footing,  in  order  to  extend  their  empire  ;  and 
when  the  news  arrived  in  Bornu  that  the  ambitious  Hassan  Basha  had 
returned  to  his  post  as  governor  of  Fezzan,  with  very  ample  instructions, 
the  whole  court  of  Bornu  became  alarmed.  The  effect  of  this  news 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  sheikh  and  the  vizier  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  British  Government  was  remarkable.  On  the  5th  of 
August  they  were  not  able  to  conceal  their  fear  lest  a  numberless  host 
of  Englishmen  might  come  into  their  country,  if,  by  signing  the  treaty, 
access  was  once  allowed  them,  as  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment For  although  they  were  conscious  of  the  poverty  of  their 
country  in  comparison  with  Europe,  at  times  they  were  apt  to  forget  it. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  the  courier  arrived,  and  the  same  evening 
Haj  Beshir  sent  me  word  that  they  were  ready  to  sign  the  treaty  ;  and 
afterwards  they  were  very  anxious  that  the  English  Government  should 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  governor  of  Fezzan  from  carrying  out  the 
ulterior  objects  of  his  ambition.  At  that  time  I  had  assured  myself  that 
a  northern  road  through  the  desert  was  not  suitable  for  European  com- 
merce, and  that  a  practicable  highroad,  leading  several  hundred  miles 
into  the  interior  of  the  continent  and  passing  to  the  south  of  KanO,  the 
great  commercial  entrepot  of  Central  Africa,  and  only  about  two 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  to  the  south  of  Kukawa,  had  been 
found  in  the  river  Benuwe. 

With  regard  to  the  empire  of  Sokoto,  there  happened  at  this  time 
a  catastrophe  which,  while  it  was  an  unmistakable  proof  of  the  debility 
of  that  vast  agglomeration  of  provinces,  proved  at  the  same  time 
extremely  favourable  to  Bornu.  For  on  the  1st  of  August  the  news 
arrived  that  Bowari  or  Bokhari,  the  exiled  governor  of  Khadeja,  who 
had  conquered  the  town  and  killed  his  brother,  had  thrown  back,  with 
great  loss,  an  immense  army  sent  against  him  by  'Aliyu,  the  emperor 
of  Sokoto,  under  the  command  of  his  prime  minister,  cAbdu  Gedado, 
and  composed  of  the  forces  of  the  provinces  of  Kano,  Bauchi,  Katagum, 
Marmar,  and  Boberu,  when  several  hundreds  were  said  to  have  perished 
in  the  komadugu,  or  the  great  fiumara  of  Bornu.  In  the  spring,  while 
Mr.  Overweg  was  staying  in  G6ber,  the  Mariadawa  and  Goberawa  had 
made  a  very  successful  expedition  into  Zanfara  ;  and  the  emperor  of 
Sokoto  could  take  no  other  revenge  upon  them,  than  by  sending  orders 
to  Kano  that  my  friends  the  Asbenawa,  many  of  whose  brethren  had 
taken  part  in  the  expedition,  should  be  driven  out  of  the  town,  which  order 
was  obeyed,  while  only  the  well-known  Kandake,  the  same  man  whom 
Mr.  Richardson,  on  his  former  journey  into  the  desert,  has  so  frequently 
mentioned,  was  admitted  into  the  town  through  the  intercession  of  the 
people  of  Ghad&mes. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  these  circumstances  was,  that  the 
court  of  Bornu  tried  to  enter  into  more  friendly  relations  with  the- 
Asbenawa,  or  the  Tuarek  of  Asben,  with  whom  at  other  times  they 
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were  on  unfriendly  terms,  and  the  prisoners  whom  they  had  made  on 
the  last  expedition  were  released.  The  coalition  extended  as  far  as 
G6ber ;  and  the  most  ardent  desire  of  the  vizier  was  to  march  straight 
upon  Kan6.  To  conquer  this  great  central  place  of  commerce  was  the 
great  object  of  this  man's  ambition  ;  but  for  which  he  did  not  possess 
sufficient  energy  and  self-command.  However,  the  governor  of  that 
place,  terrified  by  the  victory  of  Bokhari,  who  was  now  enabled  to  carry 
on  his  predatory  expeditions  into  that  rich  territory  without  hindrance, 
distributed  sixty  bemuses  and  three  thousand  dollars  among  the 
Mallemin,  to  induce  them  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  Allah  for  the 
public  welfare. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  the  B6rnu  people  had  given  to  their 
relations  with  Adamawa  a  hostile  character  ;  but  from  that  quarter  they 
had  nothing  to  fear,  the  governor  of  their  province  being  too  much 
occupied  by  the  affairs  of  his  own  country. 

I  will  now  say  a  word  about  Waday.  That  was  the  quarter  to  which 
the  most  anxious  looks  of  the  Bornu  people  were  directed.  For,  seven 
years  previously,  they  had  been  very  nearly  conquered  by  them,  and 
had  employed  every  means  to  get  information  of  what  was  going  on 
there.  But  from  thence  also  the  news  was  favourable.  For  although 
the  report  of  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Mohammed  Sherif,  in  course  of 
time,  turned  out  to  be  false,  still  it  was  true  that  the  country  was 
plunged  into  a  bloody  civil  war  with  the  Abu-Senun,  or  Kodoyi,  and 
that  numbers  of  enterprising  men  had  succumbed  in  the  struggle.  The 
business  of  the  town  went  on  as  usual,  with  the  exception  of  the  aid  el 
fotr,  the  ngumeri  asham,  the  festival  following  the  great  annual  fast, 
which  was  celebrated  in  a  grand  style,  not  by  the  nation,  which  seemed 
to  take  very  little  interest  in  it,  but  by  the  court.  In  other  places,  like 
Kano,  the  rejoicings  seem  to  be  more  popular  on  this  occasion  ;  the 
children  of  the  butchers  or  "  masufauchi "  in  that  great  emporium  of 
commerce  mounting  some  oxen,  fattened  for  the  occasion,  between  the 
horns,  and  managing  them  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  neck,  and  another 
to  the  hind  leg.  As  for  the  common  people  of  B6rnu,  they  scarcely 
took  any  other  part  in  this  festivity  than  by  putting  on  their  best  dresses  ; 
and  it  is  a  general  custom  in  larger  establishments  that  servants  and 
attendants  on  this  day  receive  a  new  shirt. 

I  also  put  on  my  best  dress,  and  mounting  my  horse,  which  had 
recovered  a  little-from  the  fatigue  of  the  last  journey,  though  it  was  not 
yet  fit  for  another,  proceeded  in  the  morning  to  the  eastern  town  or 
"  billa  gedibe,"  the  great  thoroughfare  being  crowded  with  men  on  foot 
and  horseback,  passing  to  and  fro,  all  dressed  in  their  best.  It  had 
been  reported  that  the  sheikh  was  to  say  his  prayers  in  the  mosque, 
but  we  soon  discovered  that  he  was  to  pray  outside  the  town,  as  large 
troops  of  horsemen  were  leaving  it  through  the  north  gate  or  "  chinna 
yalabe."  In  order  to  become  aware  of  the  place  where  the  ceremony 
was  going  on,  I  rode  to  the  vizier's  house,  and  met  him  just  as  he  came 
out,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  horsemen. 

At  the  same  time  several  cavalcades  were  seen  coming  from  various 
quarters,  consisting  of  the  kash6llas,  or  officers,  each  with  his  squadron, 
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of  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  horsemen,  all  in  the  most  gorgeous 
attire,  particularly  the  heavy  cavalry ;  the  greater  part  being  dressed  in 
a  thick  stuffed  coat  called  "  degibbir,"  and  wearing  over  it  several  tobes 
of  all  sorts  of  colours  and  designs,  and  having  their  heads  covered  with 
the  "buge,"  or  casque,  made  very  nearly  like  those  of  our  knights  in 
the  middle  age,  but  of  lighter  metal,  and  ornamented  with  most  gaudy 
feathers.  Their  horses  were  covered  all  over  with  thick  clothing  called 
"  libbedi,"  with  various  coloured  stripes,  consisting  of  three  pieces,  and 
leaving  nothing  but  the  feet  exposed,  the  front  of  the  head  being  pro- 
tected and  adorned  by  a  metal  plate.  Others  were  dressed  in  a  coat 
of  mail,  "sillege,"  and  the  other  kind  called  "  koma-komi-sube."  The 
lighter  cavalry  was  only  dressed  in  two  or  three  showy  tobes  and 
small  white  or  coloured  caps ;  but  the  officers  and  more  favoured 
attendants  wore  bernUses  of  finer  or  coarser  quality,  and  generally  of 
red  or  yellow  colour,  slung  in  a  picturesque  manner  round  the  upper 
part  of  their  body,  so  that  the  inner  wadding  of  richly  coloured  silk  was 
most  exposed  to  view. 

All  these  dazzling  cavalcades,  amongst  whom  some  very  excellent 
horses  were  seen  prancing  along,  were  moving  towards  the  northern 
gate  of  the  "billa  gedibe,"  while  the  troop  of  the  sheikh  himself,  who 
had  been  staying  in  the  western  town,  was  coming  from  the  south-west. 
The  sight  of  this  troop,  at  least  from  a  little  distance,  as  is  the  case 
in  theatrical  scenery,  was  really  magnificent.  The  troop  was  led  by  a 
number  of  horsemen  ;  then  followed  the  livery  slaves  with  their  match- 
locks ;  and  behind  them  rode  the  sheikh,  dressed  as  usual  in  a  white 
bernus,  as  a  token  of  his  religious  character,  but  wearing  round  his 
head  a  red  shawl.  He  was  followed  by  four  magnificent  chargers 
clothed  in  libbedi  of  silk  of  various  colours,  that  of  the  first  horse  being 
striped  white  and  yellow,  that  of  the  second  white  and  brown,  that  of 
the  third  white  and  light  green,  and  that  of  the  fourth  white  and  cherry- 
red.  This  was  certainly  the  most  interesting  and  conspicuous  part  of 
the  procession.  Behind  the  horses  followed  the  four  large  alam  or 
ensigns  of  the  sheikh,  and  the  four  smaller  ones  of  the  musketeers,  and 
then  a  numerous  body  of  horsemen. 

This  cavalcade  of  the  sheikh's  now  joined  the  other  troops,  and  the 
whole  body  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Dawerghii  to  a  distance  ot 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Here  the  sheikh's  tent  was  pitched,  con- 
sisting of  a  very  large  cupola  of  considerable  dimensions,  with  blue  and 
white  stripes,  and  curtains,  the  one  half  white  and  the  other  red ;  the 
curtains  were  only  half  closed.  In  this  tent  the  sheikh  himself,  the 
vizier,  and  the  first  courtiers  were  praying,  while  the  numerous  body  ot 
horsemen  and  men  on  foot  were  grouped  around  in  the  most  picturesque 
and  imposing  variety. 

Meanwhile  I  made  the  round  of  this  interesting  scene,  and  endeavoured 
to  count  the  various  groups.  In  their  numbers  I  was  certainly  dis- 
appointed, as  I  had  been  led  to  expect  myriads.  At  the  very  least, 
however,  there  were  three  thousand  horsemen,  and  from  six  thousand 
to  seven  thousand  armed  men  on  foot,  the  latter  partly  with  bow  and 
arrow.     There  were  besides  a  great  multitude  of  spectators.      The 
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ceremony  did  not  last  long;  and  as  early  as  nine  o'clock  the  ganga 
summoned  all  the  chiefs  to  mount,  and  the  dense  mass  of  human  beings 
began  to  disperse  and  range  themselves  in  various  groups.  They  took 
their  direction  round  the  north-western  corner  of  the  east  town,  and 
entered  the  latter  by  the  western  gate  ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  great  that 
I  chose  to  forego  taking  leave  of  the  sheikh,  and  went  slowly  back  over 
the  intermediate  ground  between  the  two  towns  in  the  company  of 
some  very  chevalieresque  and  well-mounted  young  Arabs  from  Bcn- 
Ghazi,  and  posted  myself  at  some  distance  from  the  east  gate  of  the 
western  town,  in  order  to  see  the  kashellas,  who  have  their  residence 
in  this  quarter,  pass  by.  There  were  twelve  or  thirteen,  few  of  whom 
had  more  than  one  hundred  horsemen,  the  most  conspicuous  being 
Fugo  cAli,  'Ali  Marghi,  'Ali  D6ndal,  'All  Ladan,  Belal,  Salah,  Kandil, 
and  Jerma.  It  was  thought  remarkable  that  no  Shuwa  had  come  to 
this  festivity  ;  but  I  think  they  rarely  do,  although  they  may  sometimes 
come  for  the  'Aid-el-kebir,  or  the  "  ngumeri  layabe."  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  even  this  smaller  festivity  is  celebrated  here  with  such 
eclat,  while  in  general,  in  Mohammedan  Negroland,  only  the  "  laya " 
is  celebrated  in  this  way  ;  perhaps  this  is  due  to  Egyptian  influence, 
and  the  custom  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of  the  King  Edris 
Alawoma. 

I  had  the  inexpressible  delight  of  receiving  by  the  courier,  who  arrived 
on  the  6th  of  August,  a  considerable  parcel  of  letters  from  Europe, 
which  assured  me  as  well  of  the  great  interest  which  was  generally  felt 
in  our  undertaking,  although  as  yet  only  very  little  of  our  first  proceed- 
ings had  become  known,  as  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  carry  out  our 
enterprise  without  too  many  privations.  I  therefore  collected  all  the 
little  energy  which  my  sickly  state  had  left  me,  and  concluded  the 
report  of  my  journey  to  Adamawa,  which  caused  me  a  great  deal  of 
pain,  but  which,  forwarded  on  the  8th  of  August,  together  with  the 
news  of  Mr.  Overweg's  successful  navigation,  produced  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  in  Europe.  Together  with  the  letters  and  sundry  Maltese 
portfolios,  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  receiving  several  numbers  of  the 
AthencBum,  probably  the  first  which  were  introduced  into  Central  Africa, 
and  which  gave  me  great  delight. 

Altogether  our  situation  in  the  country  was  not  so  bad.  We  were  on 
the  best  and  most  friendly  terms  with  the  rulers ;  we  were  not  only 
tolerated,  but  even  respected  by  the  natives,  and  we  saw  an  immense 
field  of  interesting  and  useful  labour  open  to  us.  There  was  only  one 
disagreeable  circumstance  besides  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  climate  ; 
this  was  the  fact  that  our  means  were  too  small  to  render  us  quite 
independent  of  the  sheikh  and  his  vizier,  for  the  scanty  supplies  which 
had  reached  us  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  our  wants,  and  were 
soon  gone.  We  were  scarcely  able  to  keep  ourselves  afloat  on  our 
credit,  and  to  supply  our  most  necessary  wants.  Mr.  Overweg,  besides 
receiving  a  very  handsome  horse  from  them,  had  also  been  obliged  to 
accept  at  their  hands  a  number  of  tobes,  which  he  had  made  presents 
of  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Budduma,  and  they  looked  upon  him  as  almost 
in  their  employment.     He  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  repairing,  or 
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rather  trying  to  repair,  their  watches  and  other  things.  Such  services  I 
had  declined  from  the  beginning,  and  was  therefore  regarded  as  less 
useful ;  and  I  had  occasionally  to  hear  it  said,  "  'Abd  el  Kerim  faidanse 
bago," — "'Abd  el  Kerim  is  of  no  use  whatever  ;  "  nevertheless,  I  myself 
was  not  quite  independent  of  their  kindness,  although  I  sacrificed  all  I 
could  in  order  to  give  from  time  to  time  a  new  impulse  to  their  favour 
by  an  occasional  present. 

The  horse  which  they  had  first  given  me  had  proved  incapable  of 
such  fatigue  as  it,  had  to  undergo,  and  the  animal  which  I  had  bought 
before  going  to  Adamawa  had  been  too  much  knocked  up  to  stand 
another  journey  so  soon :  and  after  having  bought  two  other  camels  and 
prepared  myself  for  another  expedition,  I  was  unable,  with  my  present 
means,  to  buy  a  good  horse.  Remembering,  therefore,  what  the  vizier 
had  told  me  with  regard  to  my  first  horse,  I  sent  him  word  that  he 
would  greatly  oblige  me  by  making  me  a  present  of  one,  and  he  was 
kind  enough  to  send  me  four  animals  from  which  to  choose  ;  but  as 
none  of  these  satisfied  me,  I  rejected  them  all,  intimating  very  simply 
that  it  was  impossible,  among  four  nags,  "kadara,"  to  choose  one  horse, 
"fir."  This  hint,  after  a  little  further  explanation,  my  friend  did  not 
fail  to  understand,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  September  he 
sent  me  a  horse  from  his  own  stable,  which  became  my  faithful  and 
noble  companion  for  the  next  four  campaigns,  and  from  which  I  did 
not  part  till,  after  my  return  from  Timbuktu,  in  December  1854,  he 
succumbed  to  sickness  in  Kan6. 

He  was  the  envy  of  all  the  great  men,  from  the  Sultan  of  Bagirmi  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  Tademekket  and  Awelimmiden,  near  Timbuktu.  His 
colour  was  a  shade  of  grey,  with  beautiful  light  leopard-like  spots ;  and 
the  Kanuri  were  not  unanimous  with  regard  to  the  name  which  they 
gave  it,  some  calling  it  "  sheggara,"  while  others  thought  the  name  "keri 
sassarandi  "  more  suitable  to  it.  In  the  company  of  mares  he  was  in- 
capable of  walking  quietly,  but  kept  playing  in  order  to  show  himself 
off  to  advantage.  The  Bornu  horses  in  general  are  very  spirited  and 
fond  of  prancing.  He  was  an  excellent  "  kerisa  "  or  marcher,  and  "  doy  " 
or  swift  in  the  extreme,  but  very  often  lost  his  start  by  his  playfulness. 
Of  his  strength,  the  extent  of  the  journeys  which  he  made  with  me 
bears  ample  testimony,  particularly  if  the  warlike,  scientific,  and  victual- 
ling stores  which  I  used  to  carry  with  me  are  taken  into  account.  He 
was  a  "ngirma,"  but  not  of  the  largest  size.  Mr..Overweg's  horse  was 
almost  half  a  hand  higher ;  but,  while  mine  was  a  lion  in  agility,  my 
companion's  horse  was  not  unlike  a  hippopotamus  in  plumpness. 

With  such  a'  horse  I  prepared  cheerfully  for  my  next  expedition,  which 
I  regarded  in  the  light  both  of  an  undertaking  in  the  interests  of  science, 
and  as  a  medicinal  course  for  restoring  my  health,  which  threatened  to 
succumb  in  the  unhealthy  region  of  Kukawa.  Besides  two  Fezzani 
lads,  I  had  taken  into  my  service  two  Arabs  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
the  Welad  Sliman,  and  whose  names  were  Bu-Zed  and  Hasen  ben  Har, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

EXPEDITION    TO    KANEM. 

Thursday,  Sept.  1 1. — Having  decided  upon  leaving  the  town  in  advance 
of  the  Arabs,  in  order  to  obtain  leisure  for  travelling  slowly  the  first  few 
days,  and  to  accustom  my  feeble  frame  once  more  to  the  fatigues  of  a 
continual  march,  after  a  rest  of  forty  days  in  the  town,  I  ordered  my  people 
to  get  my  luggage  ready  in  the  morning.  I  had  plenty  of  provisions, 
such  as  zummita,  dweda  or  vermicelli,  mohamsa,  and  nakia,  a  sort  of 
sweetmeat  made  of  rice  with  butter  and  honey;  two  skins  of  each 
quality.  All  was  stowed  away  with  the  little  luggage  I  intended  taking 
with  me  on  this  adventurous  journey,  in  two  pairs  of  large  leathern 
bags  or  kewa,  which  my  two  camels  were  to  carry.  When  all  was 
ready,  I  went  to  the  vizier,  in  order  to  take  leave  of  him  and  arrange 
with  my  former  servant,  Mohammed  ben  Sad,  to  whom  I  owed  thirty- 
five  dollars.  Haj  Beshir,  as  usual,  was  very  kind  and  amiable ;  but  as 
for  my  former  servant,  having  not  a  single  dollar  in  cash,  I  was  obliged 
to  give  him  a  bill  upon  Fezz&n,  for  seventy-five  dollars.  There  was 
also  a  long  talk  on  the  subject  of  an  enormous  debt  due  to  the  Fezzani 
merchant  Mohammed  e'  Sfaksi ;  and  as  it  was  not  possible  to  settle  it 
at  once,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  its  definite  arrangement  to  Mr.  Overweg. 

All  this  disagreeable  business,  which  is  so  killing  to  the  best  hours, 
and  destroys  half  the  energy  of  the  traveller,  had  retarded  my  departure 
so  long  that  the  sun  was  just  setting  when  I  left  the  gate  of  the  town. 
My  little  caravan  was  very  incomplete  ;  for  my  only  companion  on 
emerging  from  the  gate  into  the  high  waving  fields  of  Guinea-corn, 
which  entirely  concealed  the  little  suburb,  was  an  unfortunate  young 
man  whom  I  had  not  hired  at  all,  my  three  hired  servants  having  stayed 
behind  on  some  pretext  or  other.  This  lad  was  Mohammed  ben 
Ahmed,  a  native  of  Fezzan,  whom  I  wanted  to  hire,  or  rather  hired,  in 
Gummel,  in  March  last,  for  two  Spanish  dollars  a  month,  but  who, 
having  been  induced,  by  his  companions  in  the  caravan  with  which  he 
had  just  arrived  from  the  north,  to  forego  the  service  of  a  Christian,  had 
broken  his  word,  and  gone  on  with  the  caravan  of  the  people  from 
Sokna,  leaving  me  with  only  one  useful  servant.  But  he  had  found 
sufficient  leisure  to  repent  of  his  dishonourable  conduct,  for,  having 
been  at  the  verge  of  the  grave  in  Kano,  and  being  reduced  to  the 
utmost  misery,  he  came  to  Kukawa,  begging  my  pardon,  and  entreating 
my  compassion ;  and,  after  some  expostulation,  I  allowed  him  to  stay 
without  hiring  him,  and  it  was  only  on  seeing  his  attachment  to  me  in 
the  course  of  time,  that  I  afterwards  granted  him  a  dollar  a  month,  and 
he  did  not  obtain  two  dollars  till  my  leaving  Zinder,  in  January  1853, 
on  my  way  to  Timbuktu,  when  I  was  obliged  to  augment  the  salary  of 
all  my  people.     This  lad  followed  me  with  my  two  camels. 

All  was  fertility  and  vegetation,  though  these  fields  near  the  capital 
are  certainly  not  the  best  situated  in  Bornu.  I  felt  strengthened  by  the 
fresh  air,  and  followed  the  eastern  path,  which  did  not  offer  any  place 
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for  an  encampment.  Looking  round,  I  saw  at  length  {wo  of  my  men 
coming  towards  us,  and  found  to  the  left  of  the  track,  on  a  little  sandy 
eminence,  a  convenient  spot  for  pitching  my  tent.  I  felt  happy  in 
having  left  the  monotony  and  closeness  of  the  town  behind  me. 
Nothing  in  the  world  makes  me  feel  happier  than  a  wide,  open  country, 
a  commodious  tent,  and  a  fine  horse.  But  I  was  not  quite  comfortable ; 
for,  having  forgotten  to  close  my  tent,  I  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
mosquitoes,  which  prevented  my  getting  any  sleep.  The  lake  being 
very  near,  the  dew  was  so  heavy  that  next  morning  my  tent  was  as  wet 
as  if  it  had  been  soaked  with  water. 

Friday,  Sept.  12. — Notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  I  awoke  in 
the  morning  with  a  grateful  heart,  and  cared  little  about  the  flies,  which 
soon  began  to  attack  me.  I  sat  down  outside  the  tent  to  enjoy  my 
liberty :  it  was  a  fine  morning,  and  I  sat  for  hours  tranquilly  enjoying 
the  most  simple  landscape  (the  lake  not  being  visible,  and  scarcely 
a  single  tree  in  sight)  which  a  man  can  fancy.  But  all  was  so  quiet, 
and  bespoke  such  serenity  and  content,  that  I  felt  quite  happy  and 
invigorated.  I  did  not  think  about  writing,  but  idled  away  the  whole 
day.  In  the  evening  my  other  man  came,  and  brought  me  a  note  from 
Mr.  Overweg,  addressed  to  me  ain  campo  caragae  iEthiopiensis " 
(karaga  means  wilderness). 

Saturday,  Sept.  13. — I  decided  late  in  the  morning,  when  the  dew 
had  dried  up  a  little,  upon  moving  my  encampment  a  short  distance, 
but  had  to  change  my  path  for  a  more  westerly  one,  on  account  of  the 
large  swampy  ponds,  formed  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  in  the 
concavity  at  the  foot  of  the  sandhills  of  Dawerghu.  The  vegetation  is 
rich  during  this  season,  even  in  this  monotonous  district.  Having  at 
length  entered  the  corn,  or  rather  millet-fields  of  Dawerghu,  we  soon 
ascended  the  sandhills,  where  the  whole  character  of  the  landscape  is 
altered ;  for,  while  the  dum-bush  almost  ceases,  the  retem,  Spartiu??i 
monospennum,  is  the  most  common  botanical  ornament  of  the  ground 
where  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  has  left  a  free  spot,  whilst  fine 
specimens  of  the  mimosa  break  the  monotony  of  the  fields.  Having 
passed  several  clusters  of  cottages  forming  an  extensive  district,  I  saw 
to  the  right  an  open  space  descending  towards  a  green  sheet  of  water, 
filling  a  sort  of  valley  or  hollow  where,  a  short  time  afterwards,  when 
the  summer  harvest  is  over,  the  peculiar  sort  of  sorghum  called  m&sakw& 
is  sown.  Being  shaded  by  some  fine  acacias,  the  spot  was  very  in- 
viting, and,  feeling  already  tired,  sick  and  weak  as  I  was,  though  after 
a  journey  of  only  two  hours,  I  determined  to  remain  there  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  I  had  scarcely  stretched  myself  on  the  ground,  when 
a  man  brought  me  word  that  a  messenger,  sent  by  Ghet,  the  chief  of 
the  Welad  Sliman,  had  passed  by  with  the  news  that  this  wandering 
and  marauding  tribe  had  left  Burgu  and  returned  to  Kanem.  This  was 
very  unpleasant  news,  as,  from  all  that  I  had  heard,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  Burgu  must  be  an  interesting  country,  at  least  as  much  so  as 
Asben  or  Air,  being  favoured  by  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  and  living 
sources  of  fine  water,  and  producing,  besides  great  quantities  of  excellent 
dates,  even  grapes  and  figs,  at  least  in  some  favoured  spots. 
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The  morning  had  been  rather  dull,  but  before  noon  the  sun  shone 
forth,  and  our  situation  on  the  sloping  ground  of  the  high  country,  over- 
looking a  great  extent  of  land  in  the  rich  dress  of  vegetable  life,  was 
very  pleasant.  There  was  scarcely  a  bare  spot :  all  was  green,  except 
that  the  ears  of  the  millet  and  sorghum  were  almost  ripe,  and  began 
to  assume  a  yellowish-brown  tint ;  but  how  different  is  the  height  of 
the  stalks,  the  very  largest  of  which  scarcely  exceeds  fifteen  feet,  from 
those  I  saw  afterwards  on  my  return  from  Timbuktu,  in  the  rich  valleys 
of  Kebbi.  Several  Kancmbu  were  passing  by,  and  enlivened  the 
scenery.  When  the  heat  of  the  sun  began  to  abate,  I  set  my  little 
caravan  once  more  in  motion,  and  passed  on  through  the  level  country, 
which  in  the  simplicity  of  my  mind  I  thought  beautiful,  and  which  I 
greatly  enjoyed.  After  about  an  hour's  march,  we  passed  a  large  pond 
or  pool,  situated  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  formed  by  the  rains, 
bordered  by  a  set  of  trees  of  the  acacia  tribe,  and  enlivened  by  a  large 
herd  of  fine  cattle.  Towards  evening,  after  some  trouble,  we  found  a 
path  leading  through  the  fields  into  the  interior  of  a  little  village,  called 
Alairuk,  almost  hidden  behind  the  high  stalks  of  millet.  Our  reception 
was  rather  cold,  such  as  a  stranger  may  expect  to  find  in  all  the  villages 
situated  near  a  capital,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  continually  pestered 
by  calls  upon  their  hospitality.  But,  carrying  my  little  residence  and 
all  the  comforts  I  wanted  with  me,  I  cared  little  about  their  treatment ; 
and  my  tent  was  soon  pitched  in  a  separate  courtyard.  But  all  my 
enjoyment  was  destroyed  by  a  quarrel  which  arose  between  my  horse- 
man and  the  master  of  the  dwelling,  who  would  not  allow  him  to  put 
his  horse  where  he  wished :  my  horseman  had  even  the  insolence  to 
beat  the  man  who  had  received  us  into  his  house.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  affairs  are  managed  in  these  countries. 

Sunday,  Sept.  14. — After  a  refreshing  night  I  started  a  little  later 
than  on  the  day  previous,  winding  along  a  narrow  path  through  the 
fields,  where,  besides  sorghum,  karas  {Hibiscus  esculentus)  is  cultivated, 
which  is  an  essential  thing  for  preparing  the  soups  of  the  natives,  in 
districts  where  the  leaves  of  the  kuka,  or  monkey-bread-tree,  and  of  the 
hajilij,  or  Bala?iites,  are  wanting  ;  for  though  the  town  of  Kukawa  has 
received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  a  young  tree  of  this 
species  was  found  on  the  spot  where  the  Sheikh  Mohammed  el  Kanemi, 
the  father  of  the  ruling  sultan,  laid  the  first  foundation, of  the  present 
town,  nevertheless  scarcely  any  kuka  is  seen  for  several  miles  round 
Kukawa. 

The  sky  was  cloudy,  and  the  country  became  less  interesting  than 
the  day  before.  We  met  a  small  troop  of  native  traders,  with  dried 
fish,  which  forms  a  great  article  of  commerce  throughout  Bornu  ;  for, 
though  the  Kanuri  people  at  present  are  almost  deprived  of  the  dominion, 
and  even  the  use,  of  the  fine  sheet  of  water  which  spreads  out  in  the 
midst  of  their  territories,  the  fish,  to  which  their  forefathers  have  given 
the  name  of  food  (bu-ni,  from  bu,  to  eat),  has  Remained  a  necessary 
article  for  making  their  soups.  The  fields  in  this  part  of  the  country 
were  not  so  well  looked  after,  and  were  in  a  more  neglected  state  ;  but 
there  was  a  tolerable  variety  of  trees,  though  rather  scanty.     Besides 
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prickly  underwood  of  talhas,  there  were  principally  the  hajilij  or  bito 
{Balanites  ^Egyfttiaca),  the  selim,  the  k6rna,  the  serrakh,  and  the 
gerredh  or  Mimosa  Nilotica.  Further  on,  a  short  time  before  we  came 
to  the  village  Kalikagori,  I  observed  a  woman  collecting  the  seeds  of 
an  eatable  Poa,  called  "kreb"  or  "  kasha,"  of  which  there  are  several 
species,  by  swinging  a  sort  of  basket  through  the  rich  meadow-ground. 
These  species  of  grasses  afford  a  great  deal  of  food  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Bornu,  Bagirmi,  and  Waday,  but  more  especially  to  the  Arab  settlers 
in  these  countries,  or  the  Shuwa  ;  in  Bornu,  at  least,  I  have  never  seen 
the  black  natives  make  use  of  this  kind  of  food,  while  in  Bagirmi  it 
seems  to  constitute  a  sort  of  luxury  even  with  the  wealthier  classes. 
The  reader  will  see,  in  the  course  of  my  narrative,  that  in  Masefia  I 
lived  principally  on  this  kind  of  Poa.  It  makes  a  light  palatable  dish, 
but  requires  a  great  deal  of  butter. 

After  having  entered  the  forest  and  passed  several  small  waterpools, 
we  encamped  near  one  of  these,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  began  to 
make  itself  felt.  This  district  abounded  in  mimosas  of  the  species 
called  gerredh,  um-el-barka,  or  "kingar,"  which  affords  a  very  excellent 
wood  for  saddles  and  other  purposes,  while  the  coals  prepared  from  it 
are  used  for  making  powder.  My  old  talkative,  but  not  very  energetic 
companion  Bu-Zed,  was  busy  in  making  new  pegs  for  my  tent,  the 
very  hard  black  ground  of  Bornu  destroying  pegs  very  soon,  and  in  the 
meantime,  assisted  by  Hosen  ben  Har,  gave  me  a  first  insight  into 
the  numerous  tribes  living  in  Kanem  and  round  the  Bahar  el  Ghazal. 
The  fruits  of  the  gerredh,  which  in  their  general  appearance  are  very 
like  those  of  the  tamarind-tree,  are  a  very  important  native  medicine, 
especially  in  cases  of  dysentery ;  and  it  is,  most  probably,  to  them  that 
I  owed  my  recovery  when  attacked  by  that  destructive  disease  during 
my  second  stay  in  Sokoto  in  September  1854.  The  same  tree  is 
essential  for  preparing  the  water-skins,  that  most  necessary  article  for 
crossing  the  desert.  The  kajiji  was  plentiful  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  root  of  this  little  plant,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  the  natives 
use  in  the  most  extensive  way  for  perfuming  themselves  with. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  journey  through  the  forest, 
which  was  often  interrupted  by  open  patches.  After  having  pursued 
the  path  for  some  miles,  we  quitted  it,  and  travelled  in  a  more  easterly 
direction  through  a  pleasant  hilly  country,  full  of  verdure,  and  affording 
pasturage  to  a  great  many  cattle ;  for  the  Kanembu,  like  the  Fulbe,  go 
with  their  herds  to  a  great  distance  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  all  the  cattle  from  the  places  about  Ngornu  northwards  is  to  be 
found  in  these  quarters  during  the  cold  season.  But  not  being  able  to 
find  water  here,  we  were  obliged  to  try  the  opposite  direction,  in  order 
to  look  for  this  element  so  essential  for  passing  a  comfortable  night. 
At  length,  late  in  the  evening,  traversing  a  very  rugged  tract  of  country, 
we  reached  the  temporary  encampment,  or  beri,  of  a  party  of  Kanembu 
with  their  herds,  whilst  a  larger  beri  was  moving  eastward.  Here 
also  we  were  unable  to  find  water,  and  even  milk  was  to  be  got  but 
sparingly. 

Monday \  Sept.  15. — Before  we  were  ready  to  move,  the  whole  nomadic 
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encampment  broke  up,  the  cattle  going  in  front,  and  the  men,  women, 
and  children  following  with  their  little  households  on  asses.  The 
most  essential  or  only  apparatus  of  these  wandering  neatherds  are  the 
tall  sticks  for  hanging  up  the  milk  to  secure  it ;  the  "  sakti "  or  skins  for 
milk  and  water,  the  calabashes,  and  the  kOriO.  The  men  are  always 
armed  with  their  long  wooden  shields,  the  "  ngawa  f6gobe,"  and  their 
spears,  and  some  are  most  fantastically  dressed,  as  I  have  described  on 
a  former  occasion.  After  having  loaded  our  camels,  and  proceeded 
some  distance,  we  came  to  the  temporary  abode  of  another  large  herd, 
whose  guardians  at  first  behaved  unfriendly,  forbidding  our  tasting  a 
drop  of  their  delicious  stuff ;  but  they  soon  exchanged  their  haughty 
manners  for  the  utmost  cordiality  when  Madi,  an  elder  brother  of  Fugo 
'AH,  our  friend  in  Maduwari,  recognized  me.  He  even  insisted  on  my 
encamping  on  the  spot,  and  staying  the  day  with  him ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  allowed  me  to  pursue  my  march,  after  having  swallowed 
as  much  delicious  milk  as  my  stomach  would  bear.  Further  on  we 
joined  the  main  road,  and  found  to  the  left  of  it  a  handsome  pool  of 
muddy  water,  and  filled  two  skins  with  it.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
worse  for  a  European  than  this  stagnant  dirty  water ;  but  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  he  is  rarely  able  to  get 
any  other. 

Soon  after,  I  had  another  specimen  af  the  treatment  to  which  the 
natives  are  continually  exposed  from  the  king's  servants  in  these  coun- 
tries ;  for,  meeting  a  large  herd  of  fine  sheep,  my  horseguard  managed 
to  lay  hold  of  the  fattest  specimen  of  the  whole  herd,  notwithstanding 
the  cries  of  the  shepherd,  whom  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  console  by 
offering  him  the  price  of  the  animal.  During  the  heat  of  the  day,  when 
we  were  encamped  under  the  scanty  shade  of  a  few  gawo,  my  people 
slaughtered  the  sheep  ;  but,  as  in  general,  I  only  tasted  a  little  of  the 
liver.  The  shade  was  so  scanty,  and  the  sun  so  hot,  that  I  felt  very 
weak  in  the  afternoon  when  we  went  on  a  little. 

Tuesday r  Sept.  16. — I  felt  tolerably  strong.  Soon  after  we  had 
started,  we  met  a  great  many  horses  which  had  been  sent  herejor 
pasturage,  and  then  encountered  another  fish  kafla.  My  horseman 
wanted  me  all  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  town  of  Yo,  from  whence  he 
was  to  return  ;  and  he  continued  on  without  stopping,  although  I  very 
soon  felt  tired,  and  wanted  to  make  a  halt.  The  country,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  miles  south  from  the  komadugu,  is  rather  monotonous 
and  barren,  and  the  large  tamarind-tree  behind  the  town  of  Yd  is  seen 
from  such  a  distance  that  the  traveller,  having  the  same  conspicuous 
object  before  his  eyes  for  such  a  length  of  time,  becomes  tired  out 
before  he  reaches  it.  The  dum-palm  is  the  principal  tree  in  this  flat 
region,  forming  detached  clusters,  while  the  ground  in  general  is 
extremely  barren. 

Proceeding  with  my  guardian  in  advance,  we  at  length  reached  the 
town,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a  little  suburb  ;  and  being  uncertain 
whether  we  should  take  quarters  inside  or  outside,  we  entered  it.  It 
consisted  of  closely  packed  streets,  was  extremely  hot,  and  exhaled  such 
an  offensive  smell  of  dried  fish,  that  it  appeared  to  me  a  very  disagree- 
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able  and  intolerable  abode.  Nevertheless  we  rode  to  the  house  of  the 
shitfma,  or  rather,  in  the  full  form,  Shitlma  Yoma  (which  is  the  title  the 
governor  bears),  a  large  building  of  clay.  He  was  just  about  taking 
another  wife ;  and  large  quantities  of  corn,  intended  as  provision  for 
his  new  household,  were  heaped  up  in  front  of  it.*  Having  applied  to 
his  men  for  quarters,  a  small  courtyard  with  a  large  hut  was  assigned 
to  us  in  another  part  of  the  town,  and  we  went  there ;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  make  myself  in  any  way  comfortable  in  this 
narrow  space,  where  a  small  gawo  afforded  very  scanty  shade.  Being 
almost  suffocated,  and  feeling  very  unwell,  I  mounted  my  horse  again 
and  hastened  out  of  the  gate,  and  was  very  glad  to  have  regained  the 
fresh  air.  We  then  encamped  about  six  hundred  yards  from  the  town, 
near  a,  shady  tamarind  tree ;  and  I  stretched  my  feeble  limbs  on  the 
ground,  and  fell  into  a  sort  of  lethargy  for  some  hours,  enjoying  a 
luxurious  tranquillity ;  I  was  so  fatigued  with  my  morning's  ride,  that 
I  thought  with  apprehension  on  what  would  become  of  me  after  my 
companions  had  joined  me,  when  I  should  be  obliged  to  bear  fatigue 
of  a  quite  different  description. 

As  soon  as  I  felt  strong  enough  to  rise  from  my  couch,  I  walked  a 
few  paces  in  order  to  get  a  sight  of~the  river  or  "komadugu."  It  was 
at  present  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  the  bed  entirely  full,  "  tsimbullena," 
and  the  stream  running  towards  the  Tsad  with  a  strong  current ;  indeed, 
I  then  scarcely  suspected  that  on  another  occasion  I  should  encamp 
for  several  days  in  the  dry  bed  of  this  river,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
clear  and  undoubted  statements  of  the  members  of  the  former  expedition 
with  regard  to  its  real  character,  had  been  made  by  Captain  W.  Allen 
to  carry  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Tsad  into  the  Kwara.  The 
shores  of  the  komadugu  near  this  place  are  quite  picturesque,  being 
bordered  by  splendid  tamarind-trees,  and  "kinzim,"  or  dum-palms, 
besides  fine  specimens  of  the  acacia  tribe  on  the  northern  shore.  At 
the  foot  of  the  tamarind-trees  a  very  good  kind  of  cotton  is  grown,  while 
lower  down,  just  at  this  season  of  the  year,  wheat  is  produced  by  irri- 
gating regularly  laid  out  grounds  by  way  of  the  shaduf  or  "lambuna." 
Cotton  and  small  quantities  of  wheat  are  the  only  produce  of  this 
region,  besides  fish  and  the  fruit  of  the  Cucifera  or  dum-palm,  which 
forms  an  essential  condiment  for  the  "kunu,"  a  kind  of  soup  made  of 

*  The  marriage  (niga)  ceremonies  in  this  country  fill  a  whole  week.  The 
first  day  is  dedicated  to  the  feasting  on  the  favourite  "nakia,"  the  paste 
mentioned  before ;  the  second  to  the  "  tiggra,"  a  dried  paste  made  of  millet, 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  pepper;  the  third  to  the  "ngaji,"  the  common 
dish  made  of  sorghum,  with  a  little  fish  sauce,  if  possible ;  the  fourth  day  is 
called  "liktere,"  I  think  from  the  taking  away  the  emblems  of  the  virginal 
state  of  the  bride,  "larussa";  the  fifth,  the  bride  is  placed  on  a  mat  or 
biishi,  from  which  she  rises  seven  times,  and  kneels  down  as  often ;  this  is 
called  "  bushiro,"  or  "  biichiro  genatsin  " ;  the  next  day,  which  must  be  a 
Friday,  her  female  friends  wash  her  head  while  singing,  and  in  the  evening 
she  is  placed  upon  a  horse  and  brought  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom, 
where  the  final  act  of  the  nigra  is  accomplished.  The  Kanuri  are  very 
peculiar  in  the  distinction  of  a  marriage  with  a  virgin,  "  fero,"  or  "fero 
kuyanga,"  or  a  widow,  or  "kamo  zawar."  ' 
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Negro  millet ;  for  the  place  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  other  Ccrealia, 
and  millet  and  sorghum  are  grown  only  to  a  small  extent.  Cattle  also 
are  very  scarce  in  Yo ;  and  very  little  milk  is  to  be  procured.  Fish  is 
the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  of  which  there  are  several  very 
palatable  species  in  "the  river,  especially  one  of  considerable  size,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  with  a  very  small  mouth,  resembling 
the  mullet. 

I  saw  also  a  specimen  of  the  electric-fish,  about  ten  inches  long,  and 
very  fat,  which  was  able  to  numb  the  arm  of  a  man  for  several  minutes. 
It  was  of  an  ashy  colour  on  the  back,  while  the  belly  was  quite  white  ; 
the  tail  and  the  hind  fins  were  red.  Mr.  Overweg  made  a  slight  sketch 
of  one. 

During  the  night  a  heavy  gale  arose,  and  we  had  to  fasten  the  ropes 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  pole ;  but  the  storm  passed  by,  and  there  was 
not  a  drop  of  rain ;  indeed  the  rainy  season,  with  regard  to  Bornu,  had 
fairly  gone  by. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  17. — Enjoyed  in  the  morning  the  scenery  and  the 
fresh  air  of  the  river.  Men  were  coming  to  bathe,  women  fetching 
water,  and  passengers  and  small  parties  were  crossing  the  river, 
swimming  across  with  their  clothes  upon  their  heads,  or  sitting  on  a 
yoke  of  calabashes  with  the  water  up  to  their  middle.  A  kafla  or 
"  karabka "  of  Tebu  people  from  Kanem  had  arrived  the  day  before, 
and  were  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  being  eager  to  cross ; 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  so  till  they  had  obtained  permission  ; 
for,  during  several  months,  this  river  or  valley  forms  annually  a  sort 
of  quarantine  line,  whilst,  during  the  other  portion  of  the  year,  small 
caravans,  at  least,  go  to  and  fro  at  their  pleasure. 

The  only  boat  upon  the  water  was  a  makara,  formed  by  several  yokes 
of  calabashes,  and  of  that  frail  character  described  by  me  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  in  which  we  ourselves  were  to  cross  the  river.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  not  possible  to  enjoy  quietly  and  decently  the  beau- 
tiful shade  of  the  splendid  tamarind-trees,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
waterfowl  and  pelicans  which  reside  in  their  branches. 

On  removing  some  of  my  luggage,  I  found  that  the  white  ants  were 
busy  destroying,  as  fast  as  possible,  my  leather  bags  and  mats ;  and  we 
were  accordingly  obliged  to  remove  everything,  and  to  place  layers  of 
branches  underneath.  There  are  great  numbers  of  ants  hereabouts; 
but  only  moderately  sized  ant-hills  are  seen  ;  nothing  like  the  grand 
structures  which  I  afterwards  saw  in  Bagirmi. 

Thursday,  Sept.  18.— About  two  hours  after  midnight  Mr.  Overweg 
arrived,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Welad 
Sliman,  of  the  name  of  Khalef-Allah,  announcing  the  approach  of  our 
little  troop  ;  which  did  not,  however,  make  its  appearance  until  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  most  courageous  and  best  mounted  of 
them  galloped  up  to  my  tent  in  pairs,  brandishing  their  guns.  There 
were  twenty-five  horsemen,  about  a  dozen  men  mounted  upon  camels, 
and  seven  or  eight  on  foot,  besides  children.  They  dismounted  a  little 
to  the  east  of  our  tents,  and  formed  quite  an  animated  encampment ; 
though  of  course  quarrels  were  sure  to  break  out  soon. 
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Feeling  a  little  stronger,  I  mounted  with  my  fellow-traveller  in  the 
afternoon,  in  order  to  make  a  small  excursion  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  river,  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  river,  in  general,  runs  from 
west  to  east ;  but  here,  above  the  town,  it  makes  considerable  windings, 
and  the  shore  is  not  so  high  as  at  the  ford.  The  vegetation  was  beau- 
tiful ;  large  tamarind-trees  forming  a  dense  shade  above,  whilst  the 
ground  was  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  herbs  just  in 
flower.  On  the  low  promontories  of  the  shore  were  several  small  fish- 
ing villages,  consisting  of  rather  low  and  light  huts  made  of  mats,  and 
surrounded  by  poles  for  drying  the  fish,  a  great  many  of  which,  princi- 
pally of  the  mullet  kind,  were  just  suspended  for  that  purpose.  Having 
enjoyed  the  aspect  of  the  quiet  river-scenery  for  some  time,  we  returned 
round  the  south  side  of  the  town.  The  ground  here  is  hilly  ;  but  I  think 
the  hills,  though  at  present  covered  with  verdure,  are  nothing  more 
than  mounds  of  rubbish  formed  in  the  course  of  time  round  the  town, 
which  appears  to  have  been  formerly  of  greater  extent. 

Friday,  Sept.  19. — Overweg  and  I,  accompanied  by  Khalef- Allah 
and  a  guide,  made  an  excursion  down  the  river,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reach  its  mouth ;  but  the  experiment  proved  that  there  is  no 
path  on  the  southern  shore,  the  track  following  the  northern  bank :  for 
on  that  side,  not  far  from  the  mouth",  lies  a  considerable  Kanembu  place 
called  Boso,  though,  in  the  present  weak  state  of  the  Bornu  kingdom, 
much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Tuarek.  Having  penetrated  as 
far  as  a  village,  or  rather  a  walled  town,  named  Fatse,  the  walls  of 
which  are  in  a  decayed  state,  and  the  population  reduced  to  a  dozen 
families,  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  our  intended  survey  of  the  river. 
As  for  myself,  I  was  scarcely  able  to  make  any  long  excursion ;  for  on 
attempting  to  mount  my  horse  again,  I  fainted,  and  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground,  to  the  great  consternation  of  my  companions,  who  felt  convinced 
my  end  was  approaching.  We  therefore  returned  to  our  encampment. 
In  the  evening  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever. 

Saturday,  Sept.  20. — It  .had  been  determined  the  day  before  that 
we  should  cross  the  river  to-day,  and  the  governor's  permission  had 
been  obtained ;  but  as  the  vizier's  messenger  had  not  yet  arrived,  we 
decided  upon  waiting  another  day.  Feeling  a  little  better,  I  made  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  town,  with  the  dum-palms  around  it,  and  prepared 
myself,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  for  the  fatiguing  march  before  me.  We 
had  a  good  specimen  to-day  of  the  set  of  robbers  and  freebooters  we 
had  associated  with  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  mission. 
The  small  Tebu  caravan,  which  I  mentioned  above  as  having  arrived 
from  Kanem,  and  which  had  brought  the  news  that  the  people  of 
Waday  had  made  an  alliance  with  all  the  tribes  hostile  to  the  Welad 
Sliman,  in  order  to  destroy  the  latter,  had  not  been  allowed  to  cross  the 
river  until  to-day.  They  were  harmless  people,  carrying  very  little 
luggage  (chiefly  dates)  upon  a  small  number  of  oxen  ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  had  crossed,  our  companions  held  a  council,  and,  the  opinion  of 
the  most  violent  having  gained  the  upper  hand,  they  fell  upon  the  poor 
Tebu,  or  Kr6da,  as  they  call  them,  and  took  away  all  their  dates  by 
force.    The  skins  were  then  divided :  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
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already  been  consumed  or  carried  away,  when  an  old  Arab  arrived,  and, 
upbraiding  his  companions  with  their  mean  conduct,  persuaded  them 
to  collect  what  remained,  or  that  could  be  found,  and  restore  it  to 
the  owners.  In  the  evening  the  vizier's  messenger  arrived,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  river  was  definitely  fixed  for  the  next  day. 

Monday,  Sept.  22. — Rose  early,  in  order  to  get  over  in  time,  there 
being  no  other  means  of  crossing  than  two  makara,  each  consist- 
ing of  three  yokes  of  calabashes.  The  camels,  as  is  always  the  case, 
being  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  had  to  cross  first ;  and  after  much 
trouble  and  many  narrow  escapes  (owing  principally  to  the  unevenness 
of  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  the  water  channel  having  formed  a  deep 
hollow — at  present  from  ten  to  eleven  feet  deep — near  the  southern 
shore,  while  in  the  middle  the  bottom  rises  considerably,  leaving  a  depth 
of  only  six  or  seven  feet)  they  all  got  safely  over,  and  were  left  to 
indulge  in  the  foliage  of  the  beautiful  mimosas  which  embellish  the 
northern  border  of  the  river.  The  horses  followed  next,  and  lastly  we 
ourselves  with  the  luggage. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  found  myself  upon  the  river  on 
my  three-yoked  "  m&kara,"  gliding  through  the  stream  in  a  rather 
irregular  style  of  motion,  according  as  the  frail  ferry-boat  was  drawn  or 
pushed  by  the  two  black  swimmers  yoked  to  it.  It  was  a  beautiful  day, 
and  the  scenery  highly  interesting ;  but,  having  been  exposed  to  the 
sun  all  the  morning,  I  was  glad  to  find  a  little  shade.  When  all  the 
party  had  successively  landed,  and  the  heat  of  the  day  had  abated,  we 
loaded  our  camels  and  commenced  our  march.  We  were  now  left 
entirely  to  the  security  and  protection  which  our  own  arms  might  afford 
us ;  for  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  kom&dugu  has  become  the 
domain  of  freebooters,  and  though  nominally  Sheikh  'Omar's  dominion 
stretches  as  far  as  Ben,  and  even  beyond  that  place,  nevertheless  his 
name  is  not  respected  here,  except  where  supported  by  arms. 

The  country  through  which  we  were  passing  bore  the  same  character 
as  that  for  some  miles  round  the  capital ;  a  very  stiff,  black  soil,  clothed 
with  short  grass  and  a  few  trees  far  between.  Having  encountered  a 
flock  of  sheep,  our  friends  gave  chase ;  and  after  they  had  laid  hold  of 
three  fat  rams,  we  decided  to  encamp. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  23. — For  the  first  four  hours  of  our  march  the  character 
of  the  surrounding  country  remained  nearly  the  same ;  it  then  opened, 
and  became  better  cultivated ;  and  soon  after  we  saw  the  clay  walls  of 
Baruwa,  though  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  owing  to  the  high  mounds 
of  rubbish  imbedding  them  on  all  sides.  Near  the  south-west  gate  of 
the  town  the  road  leads  over  the  high  mound  (which  destroys  entirely 
the  protection  the  wall  might  otherwise  afford  to  the  inhabitants),  and 
lays  its  whole  interior  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  traveller.  It  consists  of 
closely  packed  huts,  generally  without  a  courtyard,  but  shaded  here 
and  there  by  a  mimosa  or  kurna,  and  affords  a  handsome  specimen 
of  a  Central  African  dwelling-place.  The  inhabitants,  whose  want  of 
energy  is  clearly  seen  from  the  nature  of  the  mounds,  do  not  rely  upon 
the  strength  of  their  walls ;  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  sheikh  of  B6rnu, 
who  receives  tribute  from  them;  and  places  a  governor  over  them,  they 
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likewise  pay  tribute  to  the  Tuarck.  They  belong  in  general  to  the 
K&nembu  tribe ;  but  many  Yedin&,  or  Biidduma,  also  are  settled  in  the 
town.  Their  principal  food  and  only  article  of  commerce  is  fish,  which 
they  catch  in  great  quantities  in  the  lake,  whose  nearest  creeks  are, 
according  to  the  season,  from  two  to  three  miles  distant,  and  from 
which  they  are  not  excluded,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Ngornu  and  other 
places,  on  account  of  their  friendly  relations  with  the  warlike  pirates  ot 
the  lake.  As  for  corn,  they  have  a  very  scanty  supply,  and  seem  not 
to  employ  the  necessary  labour  to  produce  it,  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  insecure  state  of  the  country,  which  does  not  guarantee  them  the 
harvest  they  have  sown.  Cotton  they  have  none,  and  are  obliged  to 
barter  their  fish  for  cotton  strips  or  articles  of  dress.  Indeed,  gabagS, 
or  cotton  strips,  and  kulgu  or  white  cotton  shirts,  are  the  best  articles 
which  a  traveller,  who  wants  to  procure  fish  for  his  desert  journey  by 
way  of  Bilma  (where  dry  fish  is  the  only  article  in  request),  can  take 
with  him. 

At  the  well  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  which  does  not  furnish 
very  good  water,  the  horsemen  belonging  to  our  troop  awaited  the 
camels.  Only  a  few  scattered  hajilij  {Balanites  ALgyptiacd)  and  stunted 
talha-trees  spread  a  scanty  shade  over  the  stubble-fields,  which  were 
far  from  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  "diligent  cultivation  ;  and  I  was  very 
glad  when,  having  taken  in  a  small  supply  of  water,  we  were  again  in 
motion.  We  soon  left  the  scanty  vestiges  of  cultivation  behind  us,  and 
some  bushes  of  the  siw&k  [Capparis  sodatd)  began  to  enliven  the 
country.  At  eleven  o'clock,  having  mounted  a  low  range  of  sand-hills, 
we  obtained  a  first  view  of  the  Ts&d,  or  rather  of  its  inundations.  The 
whole  country  now  began  to  be  clothed  with  siwak.  Having  kept  for 
about  half-an-hour  along  the  elevated  sandy  level,  we  descended,  and 
followed  the  lower  road,  almost  hidden  by  the  thickest  vegetation. 
This  lower  road,  as  well  as  our  whole  track  to  Ngegimi,  became  entirely 
inundated  at  a  later  period  (in  1854),  and  will  perhaps  never  more  be 
trodden:  in  consequence,  when  I  came  this  way  in  1855  we  were 
obliged  to  make  a  circuit,  keeping  along  the  sandy  level  nearer  to  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Wudi. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  encamped,  where  the  underwood- had  left  a 
small  open  space,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  a  low  hill.  The  prickly  jungle 
was  here  so  dense  that  I  searched  a  long  time  in  vain  for  a  bare  spot  to 
lie  down  upon,  when,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  found  Bu-Zed  clearing 
me  a  place  with  his  axe.  The  swampy  shore  of  the  lake  was  only 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  our  resting-place  ;  but  the  spot  was 
not  well  chosen  for  an  encampment,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
place  several  watches  during  the  night,  notwithstanding  which,  a  skin 
of  mine,  full  of  water,  disappeared  from  the  stick  upon  which  it  was 
suspended,  and  the  Arabs  tried  to  persuade  me  that  a  hungry  hyaena 
had  carried  it  off;  but  it  was  most  probable  that  one  of  themselves  had 
been  in  want  of  this  necessary  article  of  desert  travelling. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  24. — We  continued  our  march  through  the  luxuriant 
prickly  underwood,  full  of  the  dung  and  footsteps  of  the  elephant. 
Here  and  there  the  capparis  had  been  cut  away,  and  large  fireplaces, 
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were  to  be  seen,  where  the  roots  had  been  burnt  to  ashes.  The  tripods, 
of  which  several  were  lying  about,  are  used  for  filtering  the  water 
through  these  ashes,  which  takes  from  them  the  salt  particles  which 
they  contain.  This  water  is  afterwards  boiled,  and  thus  the  salt 
obtained.  This  salt  is  then  taken  to  Kukawa  by  the  K&nembt^  whilst 
those  who  prepare  it  are  Budduma. 

On  our  return  from  K&nem  we  met  large  numbers  of  this  piratical 
set  of  islanders;  and  on  my  home  journey  in  1855,  I  saw  them  in  the 
full  activity  of  their  labours.  This  salt,  weak  and  insipid  as  it  is,  is  at 
least  of  a  better  quality  than  that  which  the  people  in  Kotoko  prepare 
from  neat-dung.  In  Miltu,  on  the  Upper  Sh&ri,  or  Ba-bus6,  salt  of  a 
tolerable  quality  is  obtained  from  a  peculiar  species  of  grass  growing 
in  the  river.  The  Musgu,  as  we  shall  see,  prepare  this  necessary 
article  (or  at  least  something  like  it)  from  the  ashes  of  the  stalks  of 
millet  and  Indian  corn. 

After  we  had  emerged  from  the  underwood  into  the  open  country, 
we  passed  a  considerable  salt  manufactory,  consisting  of  at  least  twenty 
earthen  pots.  Large  triangular  lumps  of  salt  were  lying  about,  which 
are  shaped  in  moulds  made  of  clay.  Several  people  were  busy  carrying 
mud  from  an  inlet  of  the  lake  which  was  close  at  hand,  in  order  to  make 
new  moulds.  Keeping  close  along  the  border  of  the  latter,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  fresh  breeze  which  had  before  been  kept  from  us  by  the  forest, 
we  halted  early  in  the  afternoon.  A  small  Tebu  caravan  was  also 
encamped  here,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  passing  the  night ;  but 
they  did  not  like  the  neighbourhood  of  our  friends,  and,  loading  imme- 
diately, started  off. 

Our  path  now  lay  through  fertile  pasture-grounds,  with  a  line  of 
underwood  to  our  left.  It  was  a  fine  cool  morning.  We  passed  a  large 
pool  of  fresh  water,  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  waterfowl  of  various 
species.  Overweg,  on  his  fine  and  tali,  but  rather  heavy  and  unwieldy 
charger,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overtake  a  pair  of  kelara 
(Antilope  Arabica  ?  Aigocerus  ellipsiprymnus  ?),  who  scampered  play- 
fully away  through  the  fine  grassy  plain.  At  nine  o'clock  we  reached 
the  far-famed  place  Ngegimi,  and  were  greatly  disappointed  at  finding 
an  open,  poor-looking  village,  consisting  of  detached  conical  huts,  with- 
out the  least  comfort,  which,  even  in  these  light  structures,  may  well  be 
attained  to  a  certain  degree.  The  hungry  inhabitants  would  not  receive 
anything  in  exchange  for  a  few  fowls  which  we  wanted  to  buy,  except 
grain,  of  which  we  ourselves,  in  these  desolate  regions,  stood  too  much 
in  need  to  have  given  it  away  without  an  adequate  substitute. 

The  situation  of  this  place  is  very  unfavourable,  since  the  ruler  of 
Bornu  has  restricted  his  real  dominion  within  the  border  of  the  komadugu, 
and  the  poor  inhabitants  are  constantly  in  fear  of  being  molested  by  a 
ghazzia  of  the  Tuarek.  Indeed,  two  years  later,  this  village  was 
plundered  by  these  freebooting  hordes ;  and  some  months  afterwards, 
in  the  year  1854,  the  remainder  of  the  population,  who  had  not  been 
carried  away  into  captivity,  were  obliged,  by  the  high  floods  of  the 
lagoon,  to  leave  their  old  dwelling-place  altogether,  and  build  a  new 
village  on  the  slope  of  the  sand-hills,  where  I  found  it  at  the  end  of 
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May  1855.  As  for  Wudi  (a  large  place,  once  an  occasional  residence 
of  the  Bornu  kings)  and  Lari,  both  mentioned  by  Denham  and  Clapperton, 
they  have  long  been  deserted,  Wudi  having  been  taken  and  ransacked 
by  the  Tuarek  in  the  year  1838,  and  Lari  a  little  later.  At  present 
only  a. few  palm-trees  (said  to  yield  a  kind  of  date  far  superior  to  the 
little  black  Kanem  dates)  in  the  sand-hills  about  eight  miles  south-west 
from  Ngegimi,  indicate  the  site  of  the  once  celebrated  Wudi.  Ngegimi 
was  then  nominally  under  the  control  of  Kashella  Hasen  or  Hassan. 

Plunged  into  sad  reflections  on  the  fate  of  this  once  splendid  empire 
of  Kanem,  and  the  continued  progress  of  the  Berber  race  into  the  heart 
of  Sudan,  I  hung  listlessly  upon  my  horse,  when,  on  leaving  this  un- 
comfortable dwelling-place,  we  took  our  course  over  the  unbroken 
plain,  once  no  doubt  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  soon  to  become  once 
more  a  part  of  it.  Sometimes  it  was  dry  and  barren,  at  others  clothed 
with  rich  verdure,  while  on  our  left  it  was  bordered  by  a  range  of  sand- 
hills, the  natural  limit  of  the  lagoon.  At  a  little  before  noon  we  came 
to  a  deep  inlet  of  the  lake,  spreading  the  freshest  verdure  all  around  in 
this  now  desolate  country.  Having  watered  our  horses,  and  taken  in 
a  sufficient  supply  of  this  element  for  the  night,  we  crossed  the  plain, 
here  not  more  than  a  thousand  yards  wide,  and  ascended  a  broad  pro- 
montory of  the  range  of  sand-hills,  where  we  encamped. 

It  was  a  delightful  spot,  where  the  heart  might  have  expanded  in  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom.  In  front  of  us  to  the  south-east,  the  swampy 
lands  of  the  lagoon,  one  immense  ricefield  (as  it  ought  to  be  at  least), 
spread  out  to  the  borders  of  the  horizon ;  but  no  "  white  water,"  or 
open  sea,  was  to  be  seen,  not  even  as  much  as  connected  channels, 
nothing  but  one  immense  swampy  flat,  stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  To  the  south  the  green  pasturages,  along  which  we  had 
come,  extended  far  b,eyond  Ngegimi.  It  was  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  spots  of  the  earth  doomed  to  desolation.  But  there  was  a 
feeble  spark  of  hope  in  me  that  it  would  not  always  be  so  ;  and  I  flattered 
myself  that  my  labours  in  these  new  regions  might  contribute  to  sow 
here  the  first  germs  of  a  new  life,  a  new  activity. 

My  companions  and  friends  did  not  seem  to  share  in  my  feelings : 
for,  wholly  intent  upon  mischief,  they  had  been  roving  about,  and  having 
fallen  in  with  some  Kanembu  cattle-breeders,  they  had  plundered  them 
not  only  of  their  milk,  but  also  of  the  vessels  which  contained  it ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  some  respectable  old  men  applied  to  Mr.  Overweg  and 
myself,  the  only  just  people  they  were  sure  to  find  amongst  this  wild 
band  of  lawless  robbers,  for  redress,  and  we  were  happy,  not  only  to 
restore  to  them  their  vessels,  but  also  to  make  them  a  few  small 
presents. 

Thursday,  Sept.  25. — Descending  from  our  lofty  encampment,  we 
continued  our  march  in  the  narrow  grassy  plain,  between  the  sand-hills 
to  the  north,  and  another  blue  inlet  of  the  lake  to  the  south,  where  the 
rich  pasture-grounds  extended  further  into  the  lake.  It  was  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  which  these  regions  can  possibly 
afford.     Far  to  our  right  was  a  whole  herd  of  elephants,  arranged  in 
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regular  array,  like  an  army  of  rational  beings,  slowly  proceeding  to  the 
water.  In  front  appeared  the  males,  as  was  evident  from  their  size,  in 
regular  order ;  at  a  little  distance  followed  the  young  ones ;  in  a  third 
line  were  the  females  ;  and  the  whole  were  brought  up  by  five  males  of 
immense  size.  The  latter  (though  we  were  at  some  distance,  and  pro- 
ceeding quietly  along)  took  notice  of  us,  and  some  were  seen  throwing 
dust  into  the  air ;  but  we  did  not  disturb  them.  There  were  altogether 
ninety-six. 

The  fine  fresh  pasture-grounds  some  time  afterwards  gave  way  to  a 
drier  plain,  covered  with  a  species  of  heath,  and  the  country  presented 
rather  a  melancholy  appearance.  A  little  before  ten  o'clock  we  came 
to  a  large  herd  of  cattle  or  "  beri,"  collected  round  a  small  hamlet  or 
dawar,  consisting  of  light,  high-topped  huts  of  corn-stalks,  fastened 
together  by  three  rings  of  straw,  and  lightly  plastered  with  a  little  cow- 
dung.  But  although  we  obtained  some  milk,  some  of  our  friends,  not 
content  with  filling  their  stomachs,  laid  hold  of  a  fine  pony  and  carried 
it  off,  under  the  pretext  that  it  belonged  to  the  Budduma,  who,  as  they 
asserted,  were  the  enemies  of  the  sheikh  ;  and  when  we  had  started 
again,  and  encountered  a  small  caravan  of  oxen  laden  with  dates,  net 
only  were  all  the  skins  containing  the  dates  taken,  but  another  ruffian 
laid  hold  of  one  of  the  beasts  of  burden  and  dragged  it  away  with  him, 
notwithstanding  the  lamentations  of  its  owner.  And  yet  the  people  who 
were  thus  treated  were  subjects  of  the  king  of  BOrnu,  and  the  Welad 
Sliman  were  his  professed  friends  and  hirelings. 

Fine  fresh  pasture-grounds,  and  melancholy  tracts  clothed  with 
nothing  but  heath,  succeeded  each  other,  whilst  not  a  single  tree  broke 
the  monotony  of  the  level  country.  At  length  'we  encamped  near  a 
deserted  village  of  cattle-breeders,  consisting  of  about  twenty  small 
conical  huts,  built  in  the  form  of  a  large  circle.  We  had  scarcely  begun 
to  make  ourselves  comfortable,  when  a  noisy  quarrel  arose  about  the 
dates  so  unjustly  taken  from  their  owners,  and  some  of  the  Arabs  con- 
cerned in  the  dispute  came  to  my  tent  in  order  to  have  their  claims 
settled,  when  the  whole  particulars  of  the  shameless  robberies  committed 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  came  under  my  notice,  and  especially  that  of 
the  horse.  But  this  was  a  delicate  subject,  and  one  that  excited  the 
angry  passions  of  those  concerned — so  much  so  that  one  of  them, 
named  Ibrahim,  came  running  with  his  loaded  gun  straight  into  my  tent, 
threatening  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  anybody  who  spoke  of  injustice  or 
robbery.  As  for  Bakher,  and  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  who  were  the  actual 
possessors  of  the  horse,  they  were  about  to  leave  by  themselves. 

The  violent  proceedings  of  our  protectors  had  spread  such  terror 
throughout  these  almost  desolate  regions,  that  in  the  evening,  solely 
from  fear,  two  oxen  and  a  quantity  of  milk  were  sent  from  a  neigh- 
bouring beri  as  presents.  The  night  was  fresh,  but  not  cold,  and  a 
very  heavy  dew  fell. 

Friday,  Sept.  26. — Reached  about  noon  the  first  large  cluster  of  huts 
of  the  village  of  Beri,  after  having  followed  a  very  numerous  and  fine 
herd  of  cattle  (one  of  the  finest  1  saw  in  the  interior  of  the  continent) 
for  awhile,  with  the  urgent  desire  of  obtaining  a  drink  of  fresh  milk, 
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and  then  crossed  a  tolerably  deep  inlet  of  the  lagoon.  Here  we 
encamped  on  a  terribly  hot  sandy  spot,  without  any  shade,  some  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  village,  which  stretches  in  a  long  line  from 
north  to  south. 

Beri  is  a  place  of  importance,  at  least  since  the  date  of  the  greatest 
splendour  of  the  Bornu  kingdom,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  great  king  Edris  Alawoma,  written  during  his  lifetime  by 
his  chief  Imam  Ahmed.  Its  situation  is  such  as  to  render  it  of  great 
importance  as  a  station  ;  for  here  the  army  proceeding  from  Bornu  to 
the  interior  of  Kanem  leaves  the  shore  of  the  lagoon,  and  has  generally 
to  make  a  long  stay,  in  order  to  regain  strength  for  the  ensuing  march, 
and  to  supply  itself  with  fresh  provisions.  Till  a  few  years  previously, 
a  Bornu  governor  of  the  name  of  Shitima  Aba  had  been  residing  here ; 
but  he  had  given  up  the  place,  and  preferred  living  in  the  capital. 

But  here  I  must  add,  that  there  are  two  places  called  Beri,  distant 
from  each  other  a  few  miles,  the  one  where  we  were  encamped  being 
called  Beri-kura,  the  Great  Beri,  the  other  with  the  surname  "  fute" " 
(the  western),  from  its  more  westerly  situation  ;  but  it  is  at  present 
greatly  reduced,  and  we  had  left  it  unobserved  on  one  side.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Reri  are  Kanembu,  and  belong  to  the 
clan  of  the  Sugurti,  a  large  division  of  that  tribe,  which,  however,  in  the 
last  struggle  of  the  old  dynasty,  suffered  greatly.  Besides  these,  a  good 
many  Budduma  are  settled  here. 

I  was  very  glad  when,  after  another  severe  quarrel,  the  young  horse 
was  at  length  given  up  by  the  robbers,  as  likewise  the  beast  of  burden. 
One  of  the  oxen  sent  yesterday  as  a  present  was  slaughtered  to-day, 
and  divided  amongst  the  whole  band.  As  for  myself,  I  made  merry  on 
a  little  fresh  milk  ;  for  though  the  people  are,  and  appear  to  have  been 
from  their  birth  (for  "beri"  means  cattle-herd),  in  possession  of 
numerous  herds  of  cattle,  nevertheless,  in  the  village,  as  is  often  the 
case,  there  is  very  little  milk — only  just  as  much  as  is  required  for  the 
use  of  the  owners  themselves — the  cattle  being  at  a  great  distance. 
Very  little  can  be  obtained  here,  and  corn  is  scarcely  cultivated,  owing 
to  the  insecure  and  desperate  state  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants 
are  in  continual  intercourse  with  the  Yedina,  that  section  of  the  Kotoko 
who  inhabit  the  islands  in  the  lake,  and  who  are  generally  called 
Budduma.  But  of  course  the  distance  of  their  village  from  the  lagoon 
varies  considerably  ;  and  the  nearest  branch  or  inlet  at  present  was  that 
which  we  had  crossed  in  the  morning,  and  from  which  the  inhabitants 
supplied  themselves  with  water.  The  want  of  firewood  is  greatly  felt ; 
scarcely  a  single  tree  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Saturday,  Sept.  27. — We  now  left  the  shores  of  the  lake,  ascending 
a  little,  but  had  a  difficult  march  this  morning  in  order  to  avoid  the 
many  small  boggy  inlets  and  natron-lagoons  which  are  formed  by  the 
lake,  and  wind  along  through  the  sand-hills.  With  regard  to  these 
natron-lakes,  which,  after  the  report  of  Major  Denham,  have  led  to 
many  erroneous  conjectures  respecting  Lake  Tsad,  I  have  to  observe 
that  the  natron  or  soda  is  not  originally  contained  in  the  water,  but  in 
the  ground,  and  that  all  the  water  of  Lake  Tsad  is  fresh ;  but  when  a 
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small  quantity  of  water,  after  the  lake  has  retired  from  the  highest 
point  of  its  inundation,  remains  in  a  basin  the  soil  of  which  is  filled 
with  soda,  the  water  of  course  becomes  impregnated  with  this  quality. 
The  consequence  is,  that  there  are  many  basins  round  Lake  Tsad 
which,  according  to  the  season,  are  either  fresh  or  brackish ;  for  the 
soda  contained  in  the  ground  has  very  little  effect  so  long  as  the  basin 
is  deep,  and  does  not  begin  to  make  itself  felt  till  the  water  becomes 
shallow.  Of  this  same  character  seems  to  be  Lake  B6ro  in  Kanem, 
which  I  shall  mention  hereafter.  I  here  remind  the  reader  of  what  I 
have  stated  above  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  natron-trade 
between  B6rnu  and  Nupe  or  Nyffi. 

Having  no  guide — for  who  would  willingly  trust  himself  in  the  hands 
of  such  lawless  robbers  as  our  companions  ? — we  found  it  rather  difficult 
work  to  get  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  lagoons ;  and  after  a  few  miles  we 
came  to  a  narrow  but  very  boggy  inlet,  which  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  cross. 

Riding  a  lively  horse,  an  excellent  "  sayar,"  I  was  rather  in  advance, 
and  had  only  three  horsemen  in  front  of  me  ;  on  coming  to  the  bog,  the 
nature  of  which  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  we  rode  one  after  the  other, — 
Khalef-Allah  being  in  front  of  me.  The  first  horseman  went  in,  made 
a  few  steps,  and  then  came  down  ;  but  he  got  his  horse  upon  his  legs 
again,  went  on,  and  again  sunk  into  the  bog,  but  being  near  the  firm 
ground,  got  over  tolerably  well.  As  soon  as  those  who  were  before  me 
saw  this  they  stopped  their  horses  short,  and  wanted  to  return,  pressing 
my  horse  upon  his  side,  who,  being  annoyed  by  the  morass,  made  a 
vacillating  movement  forward,  and  fell  upon  his  knees  ;  upon  being 
raised  he  made  some  wild  exertions  to  get  through,  but  after  two  or 
three  ineffectual  attempts,  he  again  fell  on  his  side,  and  I  under  him. 
The  morass  here  was  about  four  feet  deep  ;  and  I  received  several 
smart  blows  from  the  forelegs  of  my  horse,  upon  the  head  and  shoulders, 
before  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  extricate  myself  from  this  interesting 
situation.  Being  clad  in  a  white  bernus  over  a  Nyffi  tobe,  with  a  pair 
of  pistols  in  my  belt,  my  appearance  may  be  easily  conceived  when, 
after  a  great  deal  of  labour,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  firm  ground.  I  had 
still  the  difficult  task  of  extricating- my  horse,  which,  after  wild  and 
desperate  exertions,  lay  motionless  in  the  bog.  I  had  on  this  occasion 
a  good  specimen  of  the  assistance  we  were  likely  to  receive  from  our 
companions  in  cases  of  difficulty;  for  they  were  looking  silently  on 
without  affording  me  any  aid.  Mr.  Overweg  was  some  distance  behind, 
and,  when  he  came  up,  was  enabled  to  supply  me  with  dry  clothing. 

The  spot  would  have  been  quite  interesting  but  for  this  accident,  as 
there  was  here,  favoured  by  the  rich  soil  and  this  very  morass,  a  beauti- 
ful plantation  of  red  ngaberi  or  sorghum,  of  that  peculiar  kind  called 
mosoga,  or  rather,  masakvva,  in  the  highest  state  of  exuberance,  and 
just  beginning  to  ripen  ;  it  was  the  finest  specimen  I  saw  on  my  whole 
journey.  Fortunately  the  sun  was  moderately  warm,  as  I  began  to  feel 
very  chilly  after  my  involuntary  bath.  We  continued  our  march  at  first 
along  another  hollow  containing  fresh  water,  and  then,  ascending  a  little, 
came  upon  a  sandy  level  well  clothed  with  herbage  and  trees  of  the 
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mimosa  kind.  Here  we  seemed  to  be  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  lake  ; 
and  great  was  our  astonishment  when,  a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  we 
came  close  upon  another  fine  sheet  of  fresh,  blue  water.  It  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me,  in  the  state  I  was  in,  that  we  encamped  at  so 
early  an  hour  on  its  northern  border,  where  some  serrakh  afforded  a 
tolerable  shade.  I  was  busy  drying  my  clothes,  arms,  saddle-cloths,  and 
journals,  when  there  appeared  certain  indications  of  an  approaching 
storm ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  being  wetted  twice  in  the  same  day,  I  got 
my  tent  pitched.  After  a  curious  gale  the  rain  poured  down,  and  about 
a  dozen  of  my  companions  took  refuge  in  my  small,  frail  dwelling ;  but 
all  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  a  wetting,  for  the  rain,  being  very 
heavy,  came  in  at  the  door.  The  storm  lasted  more  than  an  hour ;  and 
everything,  including  horses  and  camels,  being  thoroughly  soaked,  it 
was  decided  to  remain  here  for  the  night. 

Sunday y  Sept.  28. — For  some  reason  or  another,  but  chiefly  in  order 
to  slaughter  the  other  ox,  divide  it,  and  cut  it  up  into  "gedid,"  we 
remained  here  the  whole  morning ;  and  the  sun  had  long  passed  into 
zawal  (past  noon)  when  we  started  through  the  sandy  and  slightly 
undulating  country  full  of  herbage,  principally  of  the  plant  called  M  nesi," 
besides  bu  rekkebah  or  Avena  Forskalii,  the  bur-feathered  prickle  (Pen- 
nisetum  distichum),  and  various  kinds  of  mimosa,  chiefly  consisting  of 
the  talha,  and  um-el-barka  {Mimosa  Nilotica.)  Our  companions  found 
several  ostrich-eggs,  and  met  a  large  troop  of  gazelles.  The  country 
then  became  more  thickly  wooded,  and,  where  we  encamped  for  the 
night,  presented  a  very  interesting  character  ;  but  the  danger  from  wild 
beasts  was  considerable,  and  the  roar  of  a  lion  was  heard  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

Monday,  Sept.  29. — Started  early  :  the  character  of  the  country  con- 
tinued the  same  as  yesterday,  and  presented  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
mimosa,  here  breaking  down  from  age,  at  another  place  interwoven 
with  creepers,  one  species  of  which  produces  the  red  juicy  fruit  called 
11  fito  "  by  the  Kanuri,  and  has  been  mentioned  by  me  before.  It  was 
nearly  eight  o'clock  when,  proceeding  in  groups,  two  of  our  horsemen, 
on  passing  near  a  very  large  and  thick  gherret,  suddenly  halted,  and 
with  loud  cries  hastened  back  to  us.  We  approached  the  spot,  and 
saw  a  very  large  snake  hanging  in  a  threatening  attitude  from  the 
branches  of  the  tree  ;  on  seeing  us  it  tried  to  hide  itself ;  but  after  firing 
several  balls,  it  fell  down,  and  we  cut  off  its  head.  It  measured  18  ft. 
7  in.  in  length,  and  at  the  thickest  part  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  was  of  a 
beautifully  variegated  colour.  Two  natives,  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  our  troop  the  day  before,  cut  it  open  and  took  out  the  fat, 
which  they  said  was  excellent. 

The  ride  was  truly  interesting ;  but  by  degrees  it  became  too  much 
for  me,  and  after  seven  hours'  march  I  was  so  utterly  exhausted  as  to  be 
obliged  to  halt,  and  lie  down.  Most  of  the  Arabs  remained  with  us ; 
others,  with  'Ali  ben  'Aisa,  went  on  to  the  well.  When  we  pursued 
our  march  in  the  afternoon,  the  country  for  the  first  three  hours  was 
more  level,  but  then  became  very  hilly ;  and  at  five  o'clock  we  ascended 
a  considerable  elevation  to  our  left,  the  highest  point  in  the  whole 
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country,  but  perhaps  not  more  than  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Ts&d.  From  here  we  crossed  two  very  pretty  valleys, 
or  dells,  especially  the  second  one,  where  there  were  very  curious 
hilly  projections  of  a  calcareous  stone.  But  these  valleys  were  very 
poor  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  valley  or  h6nderi  FOyo,  situated 
at  some  distance  from  the  well  where  we  encamped  for  the  night ; 
for  its  bottom  presented  one  uninterrupted  mass  of  vegetation,  impene- 
trable in  many  spots.  Here  the  botanist  might  be  sure  to  find  some 
new  species,  although  the  principal  trees  were  the  kurna  (Cornus), 
serrakh,  um-cl-barka  or  Mimosa  Nilotica,  hajilij  or  Balanites,  and  the 
talha  (M.femtginea),  but  all  interwoven  with  creepers,  and  offering  the 
most  delightful  shade.  These  valleys,  which  afford  the  only  watering- 
places,  must  of  course  be  very  dangerous  during  the  night,  on  account 
of  the  wild  beasts,  principally  lions,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers 
hereabouts.  Here  our  companions  received  a  messenger  from  Ghet,  the 
young  chief  of  the  Wel&d  Slimari. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  30. — We  remained  in  the  forenoon  and  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  our  encampment.  While  stretched  out  in  the  shade 
of  a  fine  mimosa,  I  obtained  some  valuable  information  regarding 
the  various  tribes  dwelling  in  K&nem,  and  the  districts  of  their  settle- 
ments. But  it  will  be  better,  instead  of  inserting  it  here,  to  collect  all 
the  information  I  received  at  different  times  into  one  general  account, 
which  shall  be  given  in  the  Appendix. 

In  the  afternoon  the  camels  and  the  heavier  portion  of  the  troop  were 
allowed  to  start  in  advanee,  and  the  horsemen  followed  about  half-an- 
hour  afterwards,  after  having  watered  the  horses  ;  but  instead  of  taking 
care  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  camels  in  a  wild  country  where  there 
was  no  regular  path,  they  rode  on  negligently,  and  soon  became  aware 
that  they  had  missed  the  track.  There  now  began  a  very  disorderly 
riding  in  all  directions.  This  fatigued  me  greatly,  for  nothing  is  so 
vexing  to  a  weak  man  as  to  ramble  about  without  knowing  when  he  is 
likely  to  reach  the  place  of  repose  so  much  looked  for.  After  sending 
scout  after  scout,  we  at  length  found  the  track,  and  reached  our  men  in 
the  dark. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  1. — Having  set  out  early,  after  nearly  two  hours 
ride  we  were  met  by  a  single  horseman  coming  towards  us  from  the 
encampment  of  the  Wel&d  Slim&n,  and  bidding  us  welcome  to  their 
wild  country.  They  kept  starting  up  from  the  thicket  on  our  right  and 
left,  firing  their  muskets  and  saluting  us  with  their  usual  war-cry,  "Yd 
riyab,  y&  riyab."  Having  thus  advanced  for  about  half-an-hour,  we 
came  to  a  halt,  in  order  to  receive  in  a  more  solemn  form  the  warlike 
compliments  of  a  larger  troop  of  horsemen,  led  on  by  a  person  of  some 
importance. 

The  dust  raised  by  the  horsemen  having  subsided  a  little,  and  the 
country  being  clearer  of  wood,  we  now  saw  before  us  the  whole  cavalry 
of  the  Welad  Sliman  drawn  up  in  a  line  in  their  best  attire,  their  chief 
Ghe"t  the  son  of  Sef  el  Nasr  ben  Ghet,  and  his  uncle  'Omar  the  son  of 
Gh^t  and  brother  of  cAbd  el  Jelil,  in  the  midst  of  them.  This  stately 
reception,  not  having  been  anticipated  by  Overweg  and  myself,  made  a 
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great  impression  upon  us  ;  but  we  were  not  left  to  gaze  long,  but  were 
desired  by  our  Arab  companions  to  ride  in  advance  of  the  line  in 
compliment  to  the  chiefs.  We  accordingly  put  our  steeds  into  a  gallop, 
and  riding  straight  up  to  our  new  friends,  saluted  them  with  our  pistols. 
Having  answered  our  compliments,  and  bidding  us  welcome  to  their 
wild  abode,  the  young  Ghet  galloping  along  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons, 
his  sword  drawn,  and  with  the  continuous  cry  "Ya  riyab,  ya  riyab," 
they  led  us  to  the  encampment,  and  we  had  a  place  shown  to  us  where 
we  might  pitch  our  tents. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  HORDE  OF  THE  WELAD  SLTMAN. 

We  had  now  joined  our  fate  with  that  of  this  band  of  robbers,  who, 
in  consequence  of  their  restless  habits,  having  been  driven  from  their 
original  dwelling  places  in  the  Syrtis,  after  a  great  variety  of  events 
have  at  length  established  themselves  in  this  border  region  between  the 
desert  and  the  fertile  regions  of  Negroland,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mohammed  the  son  of  'Abd  el  Jelil,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Kanem,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  west  the  Welad  Ammer 
(Ludamar)  have  established  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of 
M6lle.  At  that  time  they  mustered  a  considerable  force,  and  being 
joined  by  a  great  many  adventurers  from  all  the  Arab  tribes  from  the 
Rif  as  far  as  Fezzan,  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  from  nine  hundred 
to  one  thousand  horsemen.  They  then  turned  their  attention  towards 
our  friends  the  Kel-owi,  and  began  to  seize  upon  their  camels,  which 
came  to  Bilma  for  the  salt-trade ;  these,  as  the  reader  has  seen  from  my 
previous  account,  are  always  proceeding  in  large  caravans;  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  implicit  credit  to  the  statement  which  was 
made  to  us  by  several  individuals,  that  the  Welad  Sliman  had  taken 
from  the  Tuarek  more  than  thirty  thousand  camels  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years. 

If  they  had  continued  in  this  way  for  a  short  time,  they  would  have 
brought  about  an  immense  revolution  in  the  whole  of  Central  Africa; 
for  the  Kel-owi  would  of  course  not  have  been  able  to  provide  Hausa 
with  salt,  after  having  lost  their  camels,  and  thus,  having  no  salt  for 
bartering,  would  have  remained  without  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
subsistence :  they  would  accordingly  have  been  obliged  either  to  starve 
or  to  emigrate  into,  and  take  possession  by  force  of,  the  more  fertile 
districts  of  Sudan.  But  before  they  were  driven  to  this  extreme,  they 
made  one  energetic  effort  against  their  enemies,  and  succeeded ;  for, 
having  summoned  the  contingents  of  all  the  different  tribes  inhabiting 
Air  or  Asben,  they  collected  a  host  of  at  least  seven  thousand  men, 
chiefly  mounted  on  camels,  but  comprising  also  a  considerable  number 
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of  horsemen,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  lion  in  his  den,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1850. 

I  am  almost  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  people  of  B6rnu  had  a  hand 
in  this  affair ;  at  least,  the  existence  of  such  a  warlike  and  restless 
horde  of  men,  and  mustering  considerable  forces,  as  the  Welad  Sliman 
were  then,  under  the  guidance  of  Mohammed,  and  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hood, could  not  be  wholly  indifferent  to  any  ruler  of  B6rnu  possessed 
of  prudence  and  foresight.  Of  course,  since  its  power  had  decreased  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  could  not  of  itself  make  the  necessary  resistance 
against  the  daily  encroachments  of  the  Tuarek,  it  was  of  great  service 
to  Bornu  to  have  such  a  strong  and  energetic  auxiliary  to  keep  them 
down.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Arabs  left  their  very  strong  entrench- 
ments at  Keskawa  (which,  at  the  first  news  of  the  intended  expedition, 
they  had  formed  on  the  border  of  the  Tsad,  and  which  the  Tuarek 
themselves  confessed  to  me  they  would  never  have  been  able  to 
conquer),  and  separated,  not  thinking  that  their  enemies  were  able  to 
carry  out  their  intention  ;  for  all  those  tribes  which  had  come  to  join 
them,  as  the  Gedadefa,  the  Ferjan,  the  Urfilla,  the  Ftaim,  Swasi, 
Temama,  and  Dh6hob,  after  having  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils 
of  the  Tuarek,  were  anxious  to  carry  away  their  booty  in  safety,  and 
proceeded  on  their  home-journey  by  way  of  Kuffara.  They  were  just 
encamped  in  the  Wady  'Alala,  where  my  readers  will  soon  have  to 
accompany  me,  when  a  scout  brought  the  news  that  a  very  large  host 
of  the  Tuarek  was  close  at  hand  ;  but  they  say  that  his  report  did  not 
find  credit,  and  that  on  this  account  the  Arabs  had  no  time  to  make  any 
preparations,  but  were  all  on  a  sudden  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
numerous  host  of  their  enemy.  It  is  moreover  to  be  understood  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  band  were  merely  armed  with  guns,  which  are 
very  useful  in  a  skirmish  of  horsemen,  who  can  retreat  after  having 
fired  them  off,  but  of  very  little  use  in  close  combat ;  few  of  them  were 
armed  with  pistols,  and  still  fewer  with  swords.  But  the  Kel-owi,  in 
addition  to  their  numbers,  had  also  the  advantage  of  superior  arms, 
having  spear,  sword,  and  dagger,  even  if  we  do  not  take  into  account 
their  muskets,  which  they  rarely  know  how  to  use.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Arabs,  after  having  killed  a  small  number  of  their  enemies 
in  the  foremost  lines,  were  soon  overpowered  and  massacred,  not  half 
of  them  succeeding  in  making  their  escape.  Their  chief  Mohammed 
himself  made  his  way  through  the  host  very  severely  wounded,  and 
was  slain,  according  to  report,  shortly  after  by  a  Tebu  woman  who 
recognized  him.  Said,  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Welad  Sliman,  but 
also-  the  most  violent,  was  killed  on  the  spot,  together  with  the  bravest 
champions  of  the  little  horde  ;  and  a  very  considerable  booty  was  made 
by  the  Tuarek,  not  only  in  camels  and  slaves,  but  also  in  silver,  the 
chiefs  having  amassed  a  great  deal  of  property.  Thus  the  flower 
of  this  troop  was  destroyed,  and  only  the  least  brave  and  youngest 
were  left. 

The  vizier  of  Bornu  then  took  the  young  man,  to  whom  very  little 
power  and  property  were  left,  under  his  special  protection,  entering 
\yith  him  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  tribe  into  a  contract,  to  the 
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effect  that  he  would  furnish  them  with  horses  and  muskets,  as  far  as 
they  should  stand  in  need  of  them,  on  condition  of  their  delivering 
to  him  a  certain  share  of  their  booty  in  every  expedition.  Of  course, 
such  a  troop  of  swift  horsemen  armed  with  muskets,  if  kept  in  strict 
subjection  and  subordination,  might  have  proved  exceedingly  useful 
on  the  northern  borders  of  Bornu,  on  the  one  side  as  a  check  upon  the 
Tuarek,  on  the  other  upon  Waday.  But  the  great  difficulty,  which 
the  vizier  appears  not  to  have  overcome,  was  to  subject  the  predatory 
excursions  of  such  a  set  of  people  to  some  sort  of  political  rule. 

With  this  view  he  sent  the  young  chief,  who  was  scarcely  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  to  Kanem  with  all  that  were  left  of  the  Welad 
Sliman,  keeping  back  in  Kukawa,  as  hostages  for  his  proceedings,  his 
mother  and  the  wives  and  little  children  of  some  of  the  principal  men. 
But  from  the  beginning  there  was  a  strong  party  against  the  young 
chief,  who  had  not  yet  achieved  any  exploit,  and  whose  sole  merit  con- 
sisted in  his  being  the  nearest  relation  of  'Abd  el  Jelil.  'Omar,  his 
uncle,  who  from  his  youth  had  given  himself  up  to  a  life  of  devotion, 
and  was  called  a  Merabet,  had  a  considerable  party ;  and  there  were, 
besides,  several  men  who  thought  themselves  of  as  much  importance 
as  their  chief.  In  the  absence  of  individual  authority  in  a  small  band 
like  this,  which  only  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen,  no 
great  results  could  be  produced.  All  the  tribes  settled  in  Kanem  and 
the  adjacent  districts  were  their  natural  enemies  :  the  Norea  or  Nuwarma, 
and  the  Shendakora  and  Medema,  the  Sakerda  and  Karda  in  the 
Bahar  el  Ghazal,  the  Bultu,  the  Woghda,  the  Welad  Rashid,  the 
Diggana  or  Daghana,  the  Welad  Hamid,  the  Hommer  and  the  Mahamid 
in  Khurma,  all  were  bent  upon  their  destruction,  while  none  but  the 
Lasala  or  el  Asala  beyond  Kark&,  and  the  Kanembu  tribe  of  the 
Fugabu,  were  attached  to  them.  All  the  tribes  around  call  them  only 
by  the  name  Minnemfnne,  or  Menemene  ("the  Eaters "),  which  name, 
although  it  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  real  gluttony  of  these  Arabs, 
might  be  referred  appropriately  to  their  predatory  habits. 

In  the  course  of  these  broils  and  petty  intrigues  the  most  respectable 
among  them  took  to  commerce,  while  others  formed  the  design  of 
returning;  and  when  I  left  Bornu  in  May  1855,  the  rest  of  the  little 
band  had  separated  into  two  distinct  camps,  and  the  dissolution  or 
ruin  of  their  community  was  fast  approaching.  This  was  the  horde 
with  which,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  our  mission  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  Mr.  Overweg  and  I  were  obliged  to  associate  our 
fate  ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  were  unprovided  with  that  most  essential 
article  for  exciting  a  more  than  common  interest  in  ourselves  personally, 
or  the  objects  of  our  mission,  namely,  valuable  presents. 

While  our  people  pitched  our  tents,  Mr.  Overweg  and  I  went  to  pay 
our  compliments  to  Sheikh  Ghet  and  'Omar,  and  to  have  a  friendly  talk 
with  them  before  we  proceeded  to  more  serious  business.  They  seemed 
to  expect  this  compliment,  having  lain  down  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  at  a 
short  distance  from  our  place  of  encampment.  Ghet,  who  was  smoking 
a  long  pipe,  was  a  tolerably  handsome  young  man  ;  but  his  pronunci- 
ation wa§  very  defective,  and  he  had  nothing  very  commanding  in  his 
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manner.  Having  exchanged  a  few  compliments,  and  asked  some 
general  questions,  we  withdrew,  and  soon  after  received  a  present  of 
dates  and  milk.  A  great  many  of  the  Arabs  paid  us  a  visit ;  and  a 
renegade  Tripolitan  Jew,  'Abdallah,  with  the  surname  "el  Musulmani," 
who  would  not  leave  us  for  a  moment,  kept  telling  us  of  his  adventures 
and  his  importance,  and  assuring  us  of  his  most  disinterested  affection 
for  us.  Though  his  former  religion  differed  from  ours,  and  he  had 
again  exchanged  this  for  another  from  mere  worldly  motives,  he  never- 
theless thought  himself  entitled  to  the  claim  of  brotherhood,  and  was 
gracious  enough  to  call  us  sometimes  his  cousins  (welad  ami).  There 
was  another  man  who  tried  to  make  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible  to 
us,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  our  friendship  ;  this  was  an  Egyptian 
named  Ibrahim,  a  fine  tall  man  who  evidently  belonged  originally  to  a 
good  family ;  but  he  had  run  away  from  home,  and  was  now  leading, 
in  company  with  this  little  horde,  a  restless,  remorseful,  and  wearisome 
life. 

When  the  heat  of  the  day  had  a  little  abated,  we  prepared  the  small 
present  we  had  to  give  to  Sheikh  Ghet,  and  which  consisted  of  a  red 
cloth  bernus  of  good  workmanship,  a  pound  of  cloves,  a  pound  of  jawi 
or  benzoin,  and  a  razor.  We  were  well  aware  that  it  was  rather  a 
trifling  gift,  considering  the  assistance  we  required  from  these  people  to 
carry  out  our  object;  but  we  knew  also  that  it  was  rather  a  favour 
bestowed  upon  us  by  the  vizier  of  Bornu,  who  regarded  these  people  as 
in  his  service.  Referring  therefore  to  the  friendship  which  existed  of 
old  between  their  tribe,  when  still  in  their  old  settlements  in  the  Syrtis, 
and  the  English  consul  in  Tripoli,  and  delivering  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Frederick  Warrington,  who  was  personally  well  known  to  the  chief 
men,  we  openly  professed  that  the  object  of  our  coming  was  to  try, 
with  their  assistance,  to  visit  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  especially 
the  Bahar  el  Ghazal,  which  had  formed  a  remarkable  object  of  curiosity 
in  our  country  for  some  time.  But  Sheikh  Ghet  without  hesitation 
declared  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  take  us  to  that  place,  the  most 
dangerous  locality  in  all  these  quarters,  on  account  of  the  many  pre- 
datory expeditions  which  were  made  to  that  spot  from  different  quarters, 
and  by  tribes  hostile  to  them.  After  some  commonplace  talk  about  the 
English,  we  left  him,  and  went  to  his  uncle  with  a  present  of  precisely 
the  same  kind,  and  began  here  to  urge  the.  distinct  object  of  our  coming 
in  a  more  positive  way.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that,  as  they  would 
render  acceptable  service  to  the  British  Government,  if  they  were  to 
enable  us  to  investigate  the  connection  between  the  Bahar  el  Ghazal 
and  the  lake,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  portion  of  the  blame,  if  we 
should  not  be  able  to  carry  out  our  design,  would  certainly  fall  upon 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  had  always  professed  to  be  under  great 
obligations  towards  the  English.  'Omar  ben  Gh<5t  ben  SeT  e'  Nasr 
acknowledged  all  this  ;  but  he  doubted  very  much  if  the  band,  in  its 
present  reduced  state,  would  be  able  to  carry  us  to  those  quarters, 
which  were  entirely  under  the  sway  of  Waday.  The  Bahar  el  Ghazal 
having  given  an  opportunity  of  speaking  about  the  river-system  between 
the  Tsad  and  the  Nile,  our  friend  came  forward  with  a.  most  confused 
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statement,  which  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  explain.  But  with 
regard  to  that  large  wady  itself  we  found  that  he,  as  well  as  the  expe- 
rienced men  among  these  Arabs,  asserted  that  it  took  its  course  not 
towards,  but  from  the  lake. 

We  then  took  our  leave  of  'Om&r,  and  returned  to  our  tents.  The 
place  of  the  encampment  was  a  fine,  open,  sandy,  undulating  level, 
commanding  the  vale,  where  are  the  wells  Yongo  or  Bu-Halima,  covered 
with  verdure,  and  richly  adorned  with  scattered  mimosas.  The  tents 
and  sheds  of  the  Arabs  were  spread  over  a  great  space  ;  and  no  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  obtain  some  degree  of  security  by  means  of  fences 
and  stockades.  The  sun  having  set,  I  lay  down  outside  my  tent  to 
enjoy  the  coolness  and  tranquillity  of  the  evening  after  a  hot  and  trouble- 
some day.  All  seemed  calm  and  tranquil,  when  suddenly  a  terrible 
screaming  and  crying  arose  from  the  women  in  the  west  part  of  the 
encampment.  We  hurried  to  our  arms,  thinking  that  an  enemy  had 
entered  the  place.  The  cry  M  eAl&  e'  dhahar  !  al&  e'  dhahar  "  ("  Mount ! 
mount !  ") — properly  speaking,  "  In  the  saddle !  in  the  saddle ! " — 
sounded  from  all  sides,  and  the  horsemen  hurried  past  us  ;  but  it  was 
only  a  small  party  of  freebooters,  who,  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening, 
had  made  an  attack  upon  the  camels,  and  after  having  put  to  flight  two 
or  three  men  and  killed  a  horseman,  had  driven  off  a  part  of  the  herd. 
Our  friends  pursued  the  robbers  at  full  speed,  and  soon  overtook  them, 
when  they  retreated  into  the  thicket,  and  gave  up  their  booty.  In  this 
way  we  had  a  specimen  of  the  character  of  our  present  expedition 
the  very  first  day  we  had  joined  this  little  horde ;  and  the  lamentations 
of  the  females,  on  account  of  the  man  who  had  been  slain,  sounded 
wofully  through  the  night,  and  brought  before  our  minds  the  fate  which, 
in  a  very  short  time,  might  befall  ourselves.  Late  in  the  night,  when 
the  alarm  had  subsided,  Sheikh  Ghet  sent  us  a  heifer  as  a  present. 

Thursday,  Oct.  2. — We  remained  quietly  in  our  encampment,  and 
obtained  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  respecting  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  lake  and  the  districts  adjacent.  Thus  the  day  passed 
by  most  pleasantly.  Nothing  remarkable  happened  to  us  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  except  the  arrival  of  the  important  news  that  the  Agid  of 
Waday,  who  had  resided  in  Maw6,  on  the  report  of  an  attack  intended 
to  be  made  by  the  Arabs  upon  that  town,  had  fled.  This  news,  if  it 
proved  true,  held  out,  of  course,  a  feeble  ray  of  hope  that  we  might 
be  able  to  penetrate  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  ;  and  the  Arabs 
formed  schemes  accordingly.  As  Haj  'Abbas,  who  had  come  with  us 
in  order  to  raise  from  the  Arabs  Haj  Beshir's  share  in  the  spoil  of  their 
last  predatory  excursions,  was  to  return  to  Kukawa  in  a  few  days,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  vizier  concerning  the  prospect  we  had  of  probably 
not  being  able  to  accomplish  the  whole  of  our  design.  The  rest  of  the 
day  I  enjoyed  in  comfort,  stretched  quietly  in  the  shade  of  a  tree ;  but 
my  tranquillity  was  a  little  disturbed  by  disputes  that  arose  amongst 
my  men. 

Saturday,  Oct.  4. — Very  early  in  the  morning,  when  all  was  quiet,  I 
was  aroused  from  my  sleep  by  the  mournful  song  of  an  Arab,  who, 
between  the  different  stanzas  of  his  dirge,  seemed  to  give  vent  to  his 
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tears.  The  impression  made  by  this  song,  which  was  full  of  deep  feel- 
ing, among  such  a  horde  of  lawless  people,  where  generally  only  the 
meanest  side  of  man  was  exhibited,  was  charming ;  but  as  the  singer 
was  at  some  distance  from  my  tent,  I  could  not  distinctly  make  out 
what  was  the  cause  of  his  grief,  neither  was  I  able  to  learn  it  after- 
wards :  the  thoughts  of  the  Arabs  were  taken  up  by  another  affair.  The 
most  handsome  among  the  female  slaves  who  composed  part  of  the  spoil 
that  was  to  be  taken  to  the  vizier  by  his  officer  Haj  'AbMs,  had  made 
her  escape  during  the  night ;  they  were  eagerly  searching  from  dawn  of 
day,  but  could  not  find  her.  At  length  they  discovered  her  necklace  and 
clothes,  and  the  remains  of  her  bones, — evident  proofs  that  she  had  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts.  She  belonged  to  the  Y6din&  or  Budduma, 
and  was  represented  as  having  been  possessed  of  considerable  charms  ; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  her  loss  would  affect  the  vizier  greatly,  who, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  was  rather  fond  of  an  ethnological  variety  of 
female  beauty.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  conversation 
about  this  affair,  the  girl  not  yet  having  been  delivered  up  to  Haj  'AbMs 
when  she  made  her  escape. 

But  there  were  many  other  causes  of  discord  among  this  little  horde, 
and  when  the  vizier's  officer  set  out,  a  great  many  more  of  the  Arabs 
made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  go  to  Kukawa  than  had  been  agreed 
upon.  The  most  serious  loss  to  us  was  certainly  the  departure  of 
Sheikh  'Omar,  Gh6t's  uncle,  who,  on  account  of  his  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  English,  which  much  exceeded  that  of  his  youthful 
nephew,  might  have  been  of  considerable  service  to  us.  At  any  rate  he 
ought  to  have  informed  us  of  his  intention  to  leave,  as  by  his  accepting 
our  present,  it  was  understood  that  he  undertook  the  obligation  of  assist- 
ing us  in  carrying  out  our  project ;  and  having  nothing  to  spare,  we  felt 
rather  disappointed.  But  although  our  prospects  were  not  too  flattering, 
at  least  we  had  hopes  of  moving  a  little  onwards,  as  our  departure  from 
this  place  was  fixed  for  the  following  day. 

Sunday ;  Oct.  5. — When  the  camels,  guarded  by  the  men  on  foot, 
had  left  in  the  morning,  we  went  first  with  the  other  horsemen  to  the 
well,  in  order  to  water  our  horses.  We  had  not  visited  it  before,  as  it 
was  at  some  distance  from  our  tents.  The  vale  was  of  that  general 
wild  and  luxuriant  character  which  distinguishes  the  valleys  of  K&nem  ; 
but  it  was  even  more  wild  and  picturesque  than  usual,  and  a  chill 
draught  of  air  met  us  proceeding  from  the  richly  wooded  dale,  where 
the  sun's  rays  never  penetrated.  There  were  several  wells,  which 
exhibited  a  busy  and  interesting  scene,  the  horsemen  in  their  pictur- 
esque attire  (a  mixed  dress  of  their  native  abode  and  their  present 
adopted  home)  thronging  around  these  sources  and  centres  of  life,  in 
order  to  water  their  poor-looking  but  persevering  nags.  When  \vc 
returned  to  the  place  of  our  former  encampment  all  was  desolate,  and 
loneliness  and  silence  had  succeeded  to  the  animated  dwelling-place  of 
a  quarrelsome  multitude  of  people.  We  hurried  on  over  undulating 
sandy  ground,  richly  overgrown  with  trees,  and  soon  overtook  our 
camels  :  the  place  of  our  destination  was  not  far  off ;  and  at  noon  we 
were   already  encamped  on  a  fine  sandy  level,  rising  over  another 
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luxuriant  hollow  or  vale  especially  rich  in  kurna-trees,  whence  the  well 
M  Bir  el  Kurna"  has  received  its  name.  It  was  a  spacious  encampment, 
with  Arabs  and  Tebu  intermixed,  and  could  not  but  be  very  salubrious, 
although  we  found  afterwards,  just  in  this  elevated  position,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cold  of  the  night  and  the  heat  of  the  day  extraordinary. 
Our  appetite  being  rather  keen,  we  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  some 
turtle-soup  :  for  turtles  are  by  no  means  a  rarity  in  these  districts, 
although  in  general  they  seem  to  be  of  a  rather  small  size.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  in  this  quarter  of  such  large  specimens 
as  seem  to  be  common  in  the  country  round  Air. 

Monday,  Oct.  6. — The  day  of  the  'Aid  el  kebir.  I  went  in  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  shine  forth,  to  a  place  in  a  cool 
shade  a  little  south  from  our  encampment,  without  knowing  that  this 
was  the  very  spot  which  the  Arabs  had  chosen  for  their  holiday  prayers. 
In  general  only  a  few  of  them  were  praying;  but  to-day  the  leading 
persons  among  them,  who  came  here  with  Sheikh  Ghet,  offered  up 
their  prayer  with  solemnity  and  apparent  fervour.  This  proved  an 
unlucky  day  to  us,  and  very  unfavourable  to  our  design  to  penetrate 
into  those  dangerous  districts  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  ;  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tribe  (one^hundred  and  fifty  men  with  about 
seventy  horses)  left  that  day  for  Kukawa,  to  our  great  surprise  and 
mortification,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  also  to  the  mortification  of  the 
young  chief,  a  circumstance  of  which  we  became  fully  aware  when  we 
paid  him  a  visit  about  noon.  Of  course,  with  our  very  small  means, 
and  the  poor  and  insignificant  character  of  our  mission,  we  could  not 
expect  that  this  unsettled  horde  should  have  a  scrupulous  regard  to  our 
wishes  and  designs  in  arranging  their  affairs.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  their  proceeding  was  the  mere  effect  of  a  stubborn  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  jealousy  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  done  in  open  opposition 
to  the  wish  of  their  young  chief.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
they  left ;  and  we  forwarded  a  short  note  with  them  expressive  of  our 
dissatisfaction  at  this  state  of  things,  which  filled  us  with  the  saddest 
forebodings  as  to  the  success  of  our  mission.  But  while  thus  disap- 
pointed in  more  important  matters,  we  felt  tolerably  well  off  in  material 
comforts  ;  for  in  the  morning  a  party  of  Fugabu  arrived  with  a  number 
of  sheep  for  sale,  selling  two  for  a  dollar,  and  thus  enabled  us  to  gratify 
the  religious  longing  of  our  servants  for  an  extra  dish  on  this  their 
holiday.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  numerous  caravan  of  oxen 
laden  with  grain,  or  rather  Negro  millet,  arrived  from  Bornu,  which 
made  provisions  a  little  cheaper.  The  grain  grown  in  the  country,  in 
its  present  wild  and  desolate  state,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  population, 
though  so  greatly  reduced  ;  and  the  last  season  had  been  rather  an 
unfavourable  one.  In  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  this  caravan,  we 
not  only  had  the  opportunity  of  buying  corn  at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  we 
also  got  some  from  the  chief  as  a  present. 

Everything  in  Kanem  is  bought  with  the  common  white  Bornu  shirts, 
which  form  the  general  dress  of  the  people,  black  tobes  being  worn 
only  by  richer  persons.  Even  the  general  dress  of  the  Arabs  settled 
here  in  Kanem  consists  of  these  white  tobes  and  a  haik  made  of  the 
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Same  stuff,  only  the  wealthier  individuals  being  able  to  buy  a  woollen 
plaid.  The  dress  of  the  females,  too,  is  made  of  these  very  tobes, 
which  are  cut  into  the  regular  oblong  pieces  of  which  they  consist,  and 
sewn  together  lengthwise. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  7. — Being  obliged  to  remain  here  without  the  certain 
prospect  of  doing  anything  worth  while,  we  at  least  thought  we  had 
some  right  to  the  hospitality  of  our  hosts  ;  and  we  expressed  our  desire 
to  obtain  a  little  more  milk,  as  we  ourselves  possessed  neither  cows  nor 
she-camels.  Our  request  was  complied  with.  Thus  we  accustomed 
ourselves  entirely  to  camel's  milk,  and  found  it  by  degrees  more 
palatable  and  wholesome  than  the  milk  of  cows.  I  attribute  the 
recovery  of  my  strength  principally  to  this  sort  of  diet.  There  was 
always  some  milk  brought  into  the  encampment  by  the  daughters  of 
the  Beni  Hassan ;  but  this  was  generally  milk  in  an  unpleasant  inter- 
mediate state  between  sweet  and  sour,  and  the  vessels  (the  k6rio,  made 
of  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree)  in  which  it  was  carried  had  usually  a  bad 
smell,  which  they  communicated  to  the  milk.  As  the  renegade  Jew 
'Abdallah  (el  Musulmani)  was  the  medium  through  which  all  our 
business  with  the  chief  was  transacted*  I  made  him  to-day  a  present  of 
a  red  sash,  and  continued  to  keep  him  in  good  humour  by  occasional 
small  presents.  This  man  was  a  curious  specimen  of  a  Jewish  adven- 
turer. He  was  by  birth  a  Tripolitan,  but  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his 
native  home  on  account  of  a  murder  which  he  had  committed.  He 
then  betook  himself  to  the  tribe  of  the  Wel&d  Sliman,  exchanging  his 
Jewish  creed  for  that  of  Mohammed,  and  obtained  protection.  When 
he  had  gained  a  good  deal  of  property  as  a  silversmith,  his  new  com- 
panions stripped  him  of  his  treasures  :  he  then  for  a  time  separated 
from  them,  and  in  company  with  two  other  renegade  Jews,  Musa  and 
Ibrahim,  made  a  journey  to  Negroland — a  memorable  event,  as  they 
were  the  first  of  their  nation  who  trod  this  road.  On  his  receiving  news 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Wel&d  Sliman  in  Kanem,  he  once  more  joined 
them,  and  became  a  freebooter.  He  was  a  very  good  horseman  ;  but 
that  was  all,  his  horsemanship  but  badly  supplying  his  want  of  courage. 
However  he  was  useful  to  us  in  many  respects,  although  we  had  to  take 
care  that  the  people  did  not  confound  us  with  these  Jewish  adventurers. 

I  began  this  day  my  little  vocabulary  of  the  Tebu  language,  or  rather 
the  "  modi  Teda,"  and  provisionally  that  dialect  of  this  language  which 
is  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Burgu,  and  which  varies  considerably 
from  the  language  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bilma,  and  in 
the  south  of  Fezzan.  Already  at  that  early  period  I  became  aware 
that  this  language  is  nearly  related  to  the  Kanuri,  while  it  has  scarcely 
any  link  whatever  which  externally  connects  it  with  the  Berber  language. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  8. — The  only  thing  which  happened  this  day  worth 
mentioning  was  the  arrival  of  Halluf,  a  warlike  Tebu  chieftain,  with 
seventeen  horsemen  of  the  Fugabu  Tebu,  who  rode  up  in  a  very  spirited 
manner  to  the  tent  of  Sheikh  Ghet.  Halluf,  a  man  of  great  bodily 
size  and  strength,  and  renowned  in  these  quarters  on  account  of  his 
valour,  had  formerly  been  the  enemy  of  Bomu,  but  had  now  been  won 
Over  to  its  interest.      However,  he  was  still  too  much  afraid  of  the 
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Bornu  people  to  join  the  Welad  Sliman,  as  long  as  Haj  'Aboas  the 
vizier's  messenger  was  present ;  but  he  came  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
he  was  gone.  He  was  not  a  very  scrupulous  man,  as  I  soon  convinced 
myself,  when  he  with  the  Fugabu  called  upon  us,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  introduced  himself  began  begging  for  poison.  We  of  course  cut 
his  demand  short.  He  then  sat  quietly  down  with  his  companions,  and 
took  great  delight  in  the  performances  of  my  musical  box,  which  I  really 
found,  together  with  the  watch,  the  most  useful  instrument  for  demon- 
strating to  the  people  the  great  superiority  of  European  genius  and 
handicraft.  These  people  were  not  without  sympathy  for  those  lively 
airs  which  the  little  instrument  was  capable  of  performing,  and  would 
sit  down  quietly  for  a  great  length  of  time  enjoying  this  mysterious 
music.  The  rumour  soon  spread,  and  Sheikh  Ghet  likewise  desired  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  little  box.  But  the  day  did 
not  end  so  harmlessly;  for  bad  tidings  arrived.  Haj  'Abbas,  on  his 
way  to  Bornu,  had  seen  a  troop  of  Kindin  near  Ngegimi,  and  warned 
the  Arabs  to  beware  of  a  sudden  attack.  Thus  uneasiness  and  anxiety 
spread  through  the  encampment,  and  scouts  were  sent  out  to  scour  the 
country  in  every  direction. 

Friday,  Oct.  10. — News  having  been  brought  in  the  morning  that  three 
Tuarek  on  horseback,  and  five  on  camels,  had  been  seen  at  a  neighbour- 
ing well,  an  alarm  was  raised  immediately.  All  the  Arabs  mounted  ; 
and  we  followed  their  example,  though  I  felt  extremely  weak,  while 
my  horse,  having  had  rest  and  good  food  for  several  days,  and  seeing 
so  many  companions  galloping  and  capering  about,  was  almost  un- 
manageable. The  whole  encampment  presented  a  very  warlike 
appearance  ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  false  alarm.  We  therefore  re- 
turned into  the  encampment,  and  began  to  arrange  our  luggage,  as  we 
were  to  leave  here  the  heaviest  part  of  our  things,  and  take  only  as 
little  as  possible  with  us  in  our  progress  further  eastward ;  for  the  Arabs 
had  conceived  the  hope  of  plunder,  the  news  having  been  brought  that 
the  Khalifa  of  Waday  had  left  his  residence  Maw6,  and  that  nobody 
was  there  to  defend  that  quarter  against  their  inroads.  At  the  same 
time,  our  friends  cast  a  longing  look  towards  Bateli,  the  celebrated 
pasture-grounds  in  the  northern  course  of  the  Bahar  el  Ghazal,  two 
days'  march  beyond  Eg6,  where  numbers  of  camels  were  reported  to 
be  collected  at  the  time.  Of  course  they  did  not  want  it  to  become 
known  where  they  intended  to  direct  their  foray,  and  therefore  spoke 
now  of  this,  then  of  that  quarter,  as  likely  to  be  the  object  of  their 
expedition. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

SHITATI. — THE  EASTERN,    MORE  FAVOURED,    VALLEYS   OF  kXnEM. 

Sattirday,  Oct.  II. — With  the  rest  of  our  people,  and  with  the  remaining 
two  camels  carrying  the  smaller  part  of  our  luggage,  we  accompanied 
the  following  day  the  more  active  part  of  the  horde,  while  the  older 
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men  were  left  behind  for  the  defence  of  the  encampment,  with  their 
families  and  property.  The  country  through  which  our  way  led  was 
entirely  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  I  have  already  described, 
a  sandy  level  adorned  with  trees  of  moderate  size,  almost  all  of  the 
genus  Mimosa,  and  in  favourable  seasons  well  adapted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Indian  corn — now  and  then  broken  by  deep  hollows  of  larger 
or  smaller  extent,  generally  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  produce 
fine  plantations  or  cornfields,  and  overgrown  with  more  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. We  crossed  a  fine  vale  of  this  description  about  eight  miles  from 
our  starting-point,  and  chose  our  camping-ground  on  the  higher  level 
commanding  the  "  Bir  el  Ftaim."  The  hollow,  however,  which  contains 
this  well  is  rather  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  for,  unlike  the  other  basins,  which 
afford  sufficient  space  for  cultivation,  it  is  extremely  narrow,  while  the 
encompassing  slopes,  at  least  that  on  the  north  side,  rise  to  a  greater 
altitude  than  the  general  level  of  the  country.     I  made  a  sketch  of  it. 

On  this  commanding  point  there  was  a  village  of  the  Fugabu  K6bber ; 
and  Overweg  and  I,  before  we  went  to  our  encampment,  which  was 
chosen  on  the  southern  slope,  paid  these  people  a  visit,  dismounting 
under  a  tree  at  some  distance  from  their  light  huts,  and  were  well 
received.  They  brought  us  immediately  a  dish  made  of  the  meal  of 
Indian  corn  and  sour  milk,  and  sat  down  cheerfully,  questioning  us  as 
to  the  difference  between  their  country  and  ours,  and  asking,  with 
regard  to  the  politics  of  England,  whether  we  were  the  friends  or 
enemies  of  Dar-Fur  and  Waday  (which  countries,  together  with  Bornu, 
comprised  their  political  horizon),  and  expressed  great  astonishment  at 
our  instruments.  They  brought  us  a  lion's  skin,  and  soon  after  another 
very  palatable  dish  of  deshishe  made  of  wheat,  with  very  good  butter, 
which  had  nothing  of  that  nasty  taste  peculiar  to  the  butter  of  B6rnu 
and  the  surrounding  countries  :  the  dish  was  seasoned  with  dates. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  instructive  and  agreeable  to  us  to  be 
in  the  constant  company  and  under  the  protection  of  these  people,  the 
natives  of  the  country,  who  would  have  made  us  acquainted  with  its 
characteristic  features  so  much  better  than  that  band  of  lawless  robbers 
who  took  no  real  iuterest  in  it,  except  as  regarded  the  booty  which  it 
afforded  them.  But  they  had  neither  power  nor  authority ;  and  we 
were  satisfied  that  where  the  Arabs  were  not  able  to  conduct  us,  these 
people  never  could.  Notwithstanding  their  alliance  with  the  Arabs, 
they  are  treated  with  contempt  by  the  latter,  and  the  Arabs  never  omit 
to  add  a  sneer  when  they  speak  of  the  "  damned  "  ("  dm  bu  ")  Kerada  ; 
for  so  they  call  the  Fugdbu.  Of  course  the  intercourse  of  these  two 
different  people  can  neither  be  sincere  nor  intimate,  and  the  natives 
were  only  waiting  for  their  day  of  revenge.  A  storm  gathering  and 
threatening  to  burst  upon  us,  we  hastened  away  from  this  spot ;  but 
there  was  only  a  little  rain.  In  the  evening  there  arrived  two  Shuwa 
from  the  villages  of  the  Woghda,  and  were  thrown  into  irons,  in  order 
not  to  betray  the  approach  of  the  Arabs. 

Sunday,  Oct.  12. — We  went  on  a  short  distance  to  another  well 
situated  in  a  considerable  hollow  or  basin,  which  might  afford,  and  has 
once  afforded,  a  splendid  place  for  cultivation,  but  which  at  present 
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was  entirely  blocked  up  and  made  really  impassable  by  rank  and  wild 
vegetation.  With  great  trouble  we  penetrated  with  the  first  horsemen 
to  the  well.  Nobody  had  made  use  of  it  for  a  long  period.  The  water 
was  very  bad  and  unwholesome.  The  Arabs  had  not  encamped  at  this 
place  for  at  least  seven  years ;  hence  there  was  a  rich  abundance  of 
excellent  food  for  the  camels  ;  but  the  danger  from  beasts  of  prey  was 
also  very  great.  The  ground  was  full  of  elephants'  dung;  and  wild 
pigeons  were  hovering  about  in  great  numbers. 

The  place  for  our  encampment  was  chosen  on  the  level  commanding 
the  rich  basin  on  the  eastern  side,  and  descending  into  it  by  a  steep 
slope  of  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet.  Here  I  laid  myself 
down  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  luxuriant  serrakh  not  far  from  the  slope, 
and  surveyed  the  trains  of  the  Fugabu,  who  in  the  course  of  the  day 
arrived  with  their  little  movable  household,  having  left  their  former 
residence  near  Bir  el  Ftaim.  In  the  evening  we  paid  a  visit  to  the 
sheikh,  and  as  usual  were  obliged  to  give  him  and  his  companions  some 
account  of  European  matters,  though  it  would  have  been  far  more 
interesting  for  us  to  listen  to  their  own  stories,  so  full  of  incidents  of  a 
wild  restless  life. 

Monday,  Oct.  13. — The  weather  was  cool,  and  a  strong  north  wind 
made  it  rather  chilly.  Having  been~told  that  we  were  not  to  leave  the 
next  day,  I  purchased  a  ram,  with  a  white  tobe  which  I  had  bought  for 
about  forty  rotl  in  Kukawa,  receiving,  besides  the  ram,  one  saa  or  z£kka 
of  Guinea-corn  to  complete  the  bargain.  I  afterwards  got  a  fine  fat  goat, 
which  we  slaughtered  to-day,  and  found  its  meat  pretty  good.  Halluf 
came  while  I  was  lying  in  the  shade  of  my  serrakh  of  the  preceding  day, 
which  I  had  nicely  cleaned,  and  sat  down  to  a  chat ;  he  assured  me 
that  he  was  able  to  bring  us  to  K&rk&  or  Kargha,  the  swampy  country 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  lake,  which  forms  an  archipelago  of 
small  islands,  and  would  offer  his  services  for  that  purpose,  but  that 
he  was  afraid  of  Sheikh  Ghet's  jealousy.  He  then  went  with  me  over 
my  little  Tebu  vocabulary,  and  corrected  some  slight  mistakes.  He 
was  quite  a  sociable  man  ;  but  Overweg,  as  well  as  I,  doubted  much 
whether  he  could  be  trusted. 

Having  consulted  what  course  to  take,  we  went  to  the  sheikh  and 
asked  him  whether  he  really  thought  Halluf  would  be  able  to  take  us 
with  any  degree  of  safety  to  Karka.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
Halluf  was  unable  to  accomplish  what  he  had  boasted  of,  and  begged 
us  to  have  patience  till  news  should  arrive  from  Bornu,  where  he  had 
sent  to  ask  for  advice  with  regard  to  our  design  of  visiting  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  and  respecting  his  own  proceedings.  We  rather 
imagined  that  the  vizier  had  given  him  orders,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
sent  us  out  to  Kanem,  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out  our  project  in  every 
respect ;  and  we  could  scarcely  hope  for  any  favourable  result  by  their 
asking  advice  at  such  a  distance.  We  therefore  complained  to  'Abd- 
allah  of  the  sheikh's  lukew  armness ;  and  presuming  that  he  was  not 
content  to  leave  us  under  the  protection  of  Halluf  because  he  expected 
that  the  latter  would  get  some  handsome  present  from  us,  we  told  him 
that  even  if  we  were  to  go  with  Halluf,  we  should  regard  ourselves  as 
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still  under  the  protection  of  the  sheikh,  to  whom  we  were  entirely 
indebted  for  Hallufs  acquaintance,  and  would  make  him  a  valuable 
present  if  we  should  not  fail  in  our  enterprise.  This  seemed  to  take 
effect ;  and  we  received  the  satisfactory  message  in  the  evening,  that 
we  should  be  allowed  to  go  with  Halluf,  but  that  we  must  make  a 
handsome  present  to  the  sheikh,  besides  the  large  tent  which  I  had 
prepared  for  myself  in  Tripoli.  Being  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  express  wish  of  the  Government  who  had  sent  us, 
and  elated  by  the  prospect  that  something  might  be  done,  we  paid 
another  visit  to  Sheikh  Ghet  in  the  evening,  but  could  not  arrive  at  any 
definite  arrangement.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  certain 
Keghamma,  who  alone  had  the  power  to  take  us  to  Karka,  while  Halluf 
at  best  was  said  to  be  able  to  conduct  us  to  Mawo ;  but  at  that  time 
we  could  not  make  out  distinctly  who  this  Kegh&mma  was,  except  that 
we  learnt  that  he  resided  in  a  place  called  Karafu,  in  the  direction  of 
Mawo. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  14. — The  strong  wind  making  it  rather  uncomfortable 
outside,  I  remained  in  my  tent  studying  the  T6bu  language,  and  con- 
versing with  the  faki  'Othman,  a  man  who,  by  his  mild  conduct,  formed 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  lawless  and  quarrelsome  character  of  this 
band  of  robbers,  besides  being  possessed  of  less  prejudice  and  super- 
stition. In  the  afternoon  several  Fugabu  paid  us  a  visit ;  they  all 
behaved  well,  and  were  not  troublesome.  It  was  at  length  decided 
that  we  should  leave  the  second  day  following,  with  Halluf,  for  the 
Bahar  el  Ghaz&l  and  Karkd. ;  and  although  we  were  sorry  at  not  having 
brought  the  affair  to  a  more  definite  conclusion,  we  yet  indulged  in  the 
hope  that  we  should  be  able  to  attain  our  object,  when  suddenly  in  the 
evening  we  received  information  that  Halluf  had  receded  from  his 
engagement,  and  that  therefore  no  further  idea  of  our  going  with  him 
could  be  entertained.  What  the  reason  was  for  this  sudden  change  of 
proceeding  I  cannot  say  ;  but  all  our  arguments,  of  course,  were  faulty, 
as  we  were  unable  to  give  them  sufficient  weight  by  good  presents. 
That  the  tidings  of  the  carrying  off  of  three  herds  of  cattle  from  a  village 
at  a  few  miles'  distance  from  Yo,  by  the  Tuarek,  which  arrived  this 
evening,  could  have  had  any  influence  upon  this  course  of  policy  was 
rather  improbable. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  15. — I  was  so  happy  as  to  collect  a  good  deal  of 
information  about  the  country  of  Shitati,  which  we  had  now  entered, 
once  densely  inhabited  in  large  and  populous  cities,  and  passed  the  day 
quietly  and  usefully.  We  heard,  to  our  great  joy,  that  we  were  to  go 
on  the  next  day  with  the  whole  expedition. 

Thursday,  Oct.  16. — We  had  scarcely  left  the  place  of  our  encamp- 
ment when  we  fell  in  with  an  elephants'  track,  apparently  leading  to 
the  well,  and  followed  it  for  a  long  distance  ;  it  was  well  trodden,  and 
was  an  undoubted  proof  that  these  huge  animals  abounded  in  this  wild 
deserted  region,  where  man  had  left  scarcely  any  trace  of  his  presence. 
Having  proceeded  at  a  swift  rate,  we  crossed,  at  the  distance  of  about 
six  miles,  a  very  fine  hollow  or  vale  stretching  south  and  north,  and 
capable  of  producing  everything,  and  even  at  that  time  exhibiting  a  few 
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vestiges  of  human  activity  and  industry  in  a  small  field  of  wheat,  irri- 
gated from  those  wells  called  "  khattatir  "  by  the  Arabs,  which  name  is 
given  by  them  also  to  the  spot  irrigated  in  this  way.  Its  native  name, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  "  Yakallogo." 

We  then  came  to  another  hollow,  formed  like  an  ancient  circus,  and 
having  its  soil  richly  impregnated  with  natron ;  it  is  called  Berende. 
After  a  short  halt  here,  we  continued  our  march  ;  and  Overweg  and  I, 
while  our  men  and  camels  followed  the  direct  road,  turned  off  towards 
the  south,  and  visited  another  hollow,  called  "  Boro,"  in  whose  deep 
bottom  a  lake  is  formed,  which,  according  to  the  season  and  to  the 
quantity  of  water  it  contains,  like  several  other  water-basins  round  the 
lake,  may  be  termed  a  fresh  or  brackish-water  lake. 

During  the  last  rainy  season  but  very  little  rain  had  fallen  in  Kanem ; 
and  consequently  this  lake  was  of  rather  small  extent,  being  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  round,  and  limited  to  the  more  deeply  depressed  southern 
corner  of  the  basin,  while  its  northern  corner,  which  is  rarely  inundated, 
was  thickly  wooded.  There  was  formerly  much  cultivation  here,  and  a 
small  village  stood  on  the  border  of  the  lake.  Now  all  is  desolate  ;  and 
our  Kanemma  guide,  Musa  Bede,  unwilling  to  make  a  longer  stay  in 
such  a  spot,  hurried  on,  ascending  ihe  steep  eastern  slope,  which  is  at 
least  three  hundred  feet  high.  Here  we  obtained  a  view  over  a  great 
extent  of  country ;  but  it  was  all  one  desolate  wilderness,  and  nothing 
particular  to  be  seen,  excepting  a  party  of  five  men  watching  our  move- 
ments, and  keeping  parallel  with  us.  We  therefore  returned  to  our 
troop  and  informed  them  of  the  circumstance ;  and  a  body  of  horsemen 
were  sent  in  pursuit.  We  then,  about  half  an  hour  before  noon,  crossed 
another  hollow  or  vale,  called  Towader,  with  the  dry  basin  of  a  lake  in 
its  southernmost  part,  on  whose  border  were  several  wells ;  the  ground 
was  thickly  overgrown  with  underwood.  Continuing  our  march,  we 
reached,  after  noon,  a  more  extensive  and  extremely  beautiful  vale, 
richly  clothed  with  vegetation,  but  not  in  so  wild  a  state,  and  not  of  the 
same  impenetrable  character,  as  many  of  those  which  we  had  seen  ; 
the  reason  seemed  to  be,  that  it  was  less  deep,  being  only  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  under  the  higher  level. 

Here  the  troop  halted  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  groups  being 
scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  hollow ;  but  it  was  not  a  fit  spot 
for  a  night's  encampment,  as  well  on  account  of  the  wild  beasts,  as  of 
the  danger  of  a  sudden  attack  from  hostile  men.  Sweet  as  repose  was 
here  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  luxuriant  serrakh  or  a  kurna,  the  ground 
was  full  of  scorpions ;  and  my  bodyguard,  Bu-Zed,  was  severely  stung 
by  one.  Accordingly,  when  the  dhohor  had  passed  by,  the  order  was 
given  for  decamping,  and  we  kept  along  the  vale  and  ascended  the 
eastern  slope,  when,  on  an  entirely  open  ground  almost  bare  of  trees, 
we  chose  a  place  for  our  night's  encampment.  The  Arabs  here  brought 
us  a  young  ostrich  which  they  had  caught  in  the  valley  ;  and  we  had  a 
long  unprofitable  conversation  with  them  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
their  goodwill. 

Friday,  Oct.  17. — We  started  very  early,  for  a  long  day's  fatiguing 
ride;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  I  took  of  myself,  I  could  not 
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recover  from  my  sickly  state,  and  was  extremely  sensitive  of  fatigue. 
The  country  in  the  beginning  of  our  march  was  less  adorned  with  trees 
than  usual ;  but  it  became  more  densely  wooded  after  we  had  passed 
the  vale  called  Asfura.  This  hollow,  of  small  extent,  and  enclosed  all 
around  by  steep  slopes,  is  provided  with  a  great  number  of  wells  of 
excellent  water ;  but  its  bottom,  being  in  most  parts  stony,  is  almost 
bare  of  vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  dum-bush. 
While  the  men  made  a  short  halt  for  taking  in  a  supply  of  water,  I 
went  a  little  in  advance  with  Abdallah ;  but  I  soon  found  that  he  did 
not  know  the  road  at  all,  keeping  far  too  much  to  the  south,  and  I 
thought  it  wiser  to  return  to  our  people,  and  march  along  with  them. 

The  country  here  offers  a  great  variety  in  its  configuration  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  an  extensive  level,  as  before,  hill  and  dale  succeed  each  other. 
Having  passed  several  smaller  concavities,  we  reached  a  more  consider- 
able valley,  called  Jena  u  Shelukko,  which  contained  corn,  or  rather 
durra  fields,  but  they  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  elephants.  Grain 
had  also  been  cultivated  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  ;  but  it  had  failed 
entirely,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  rain.  There  were  no  vestiges  of 
human  habitations. 

Our  people  had  begun  to  make  themselves  comfortable  in  this  fine 
valley  for  passing  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  suddenly  orders  were  given 
for  continuing  our  march.  The  country  now  became  more  hilly.  Hav- 
ing passed  en  route  a  hollow  provided  with  wells  and  called  Agh6,  once 
one  of  the  most  famous  places  of  Kanem,  we  made,  after  noon,  a  short 
halt  in  the  flat  dell  called  Nundul,  in  which  are  several  khattatir,  or 
draw-wells,  and  stubble-fields,  in  order  to  provide  ourselves  with  water, 
and  also  to  water  our  horses.  There  was  a  great  bustle  and  confusion, 
everybody  wanting  to  get  first  to  the  wells,  and  proceed  with  the 
principal  troop,  as  we  were  now  approaching  a  hostile  territory.  My 
she-camel,  which  was  a  very  fine  little  animal,  but  rather  too  heavily 
laden  for  such  an  expedition,  was  among  the  last  that  arrived  ;  and, 
starting  after  the  others,  was  soon  left  behind  the  whole  troop ;  and  I 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  bring  her  up. 

The  country  here  was  more  level  than  it  had  been  in  the  latter  part 
of  our  route ;  and  we  left  on  our  right  only  one  vale,  which  is  called 
Mainasa.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  whole  host  made  a  longer  halt  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  one  long  line,  in  order  to  exhort  the 
little  band  to  valour,  and  to  give  them  some  instructions  in  case  of  a 
conflict  with  the  enemy.  No  quarter  was  to  be  given,  and  ^ny  one  of 
them  who  should  lose  his  horse  or  camel  was  to  be  indemnified  for  the 
loss.  But  a  great  deal  was  proclaimed  besides,  which,  as  I  was  at  the 
very  end  of  the  line,  I  could  not  make  out.  Two  horsemen  were 
galloping  along  the  line  and  brandishing  white  banners,  such  as  I  had 
not  observed  before.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  parade  in  the  whole 
scene ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  several  small  troops  of  horsemen  galloped 
out  in  advance  of  the  line  as  "iman,"  that  is  to  say,  as  bound  by  an 
oath  either  to  be  victorious  or  to  die. 

At  length  we  pursued  our  course,  the  line  breaking  up  into  small 
irregular  detachments,  as  chance  or  attachment  grouped  the  people 
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together;  but  we  soon  came  to  another  halt,  and  much  conversation 
ensued,  in  consequence  of  which,  three  of  the  Fugabu  horsemen  were 
despatched  to  the  south,  to  bring  up  an  experienced  guide.  Having 
at  length  resumed  our  march  through  a  fine  undulating  and  well-wooded 
country,  we  chose  about  sunset  an  open  place  for  our  encampment, 
where  we  were  told  we  should  rest  till  the  moon  had  risen.  Strict 
orders  were  given  not  to  light  a  fire,  in  order  that  the  enemy  might  not 
become  aware  of  our  approach.  But  as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  very 
large  fires  were  seen  to  the  south-east,  forming  one  magnificent  line  of 
flame ;  and  as  it  was  clear  that  these  were  not  common  fires  for 
domestic  use,  but  appeared  rather  to  be  beacons,  it  was  conjectured 
that  the  enemy  had  tidings  of  our  coming,  and  were  calling  together 
their  people.  An  order  was  therefore  immediately  given  to  proceed ; 
but  scarcely  were  the  loads  put  upon  the  camels,  and  everything  ready 
for  the  march,  when  a  counter-order  was  received,  that  we  were  to 
remain.  We  then  began  to  make  ourselves  comfortable,  when  a  third 
order  was  given  to  load  immediately  and  to  pursue  the  march. 

This  ordering  and  countermanding  seemed  to  arise  rather  from  the 
bad  organization  of  a  band  subject  to  no  strict  authority,  but  where 
every  man  of  any  experience  and  ajittle  valour  had  something  to  say, 
than  with  the  intention  of  misleading  a  lurking  spy  ;  but,  whatever  the 
cause,  it  was  rather  trying,  and  my  two  men,  Bti-Z6d  and  Ahmed, 
neither  of  whom  was  very  energetic,  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to 
load  a  second  time,  while  all  the  people  were  getting  ready  with  great 
expedition,  and  marched  off  as  soon  as  they  were  ready.  We  therefore 
remained  behind  from  the  beginning.  Unfortunately  the  load  was  so 
badly  adjusted  that  several  things  soon  fell  down  and  had  to  be 
replaced ;  and  this  happening  more  than  once,  the  distance  between  us 
and  the  host  became  so  great,  that  at  last  not  even  the  slightest  noise 
could  be  heard  of  the  troop  before  us  to  direct  our  course  ;  but  having 
once  noticed  the  direction  by  the  stars,  I  was  able  to  guide  my  servants. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  ground  was  covered  with  high  grass,  and 
it  was  not  easy  to  proceed  at  a  rapid  rate.  Trees  were  very  scanty 
here. 

At  length  the  Arabs  became  aware  of  my  having  been  left  at  a  great 
distance  behind,  and  about  midnight  made  a  halt,  when  I  overtook 
them.  After  having  lightened  my  camel,  we  proceeded  with  expedition 
through  the  dark  night,  illuminated  only  by  the  distant  fires,  which  gave 
a  painful  idea  of  the  resistance  we  were  to  meet  with,  till  after  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  when  we  reached  a  rising  ground, 
and,  dismounting,  lay  down  near  our  wearied  horses  to  get  an  hour's 
rest. 

We  then  continued  our  march  with  great  alacrity  for  an  hour,  when  we 
came  to  a  halt  on  undulating  sandy  ground  thickly  covered  with  bushes. 
The  horsemen  galloped  on  in  advance,  while  Overweg  and  I  remained 
with  the  train,  consisting  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  camels  mounted  by 
young  men,  and  boys  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  who  were  looking 
forward  with  such  avidity  for  prey  that  they  could  scarcely  be  kept 
back.     At  length  we  began  to  proceed  slowly,  but  soon  came  to  another 
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halt,  as  till  now  we  had  not  heard  a  single  shot ;  but  when  the  day 
dawned,  the  greedy  multitude  could  not  be  kept  back  any  longer,  and 
on  we  went. 

We  here  obtained  a  faint  view  of  an  irregular  valley-formation  ahead 
of  us,  adorned  with  a  few  palm-trees,  which,  in  the  dubious  light  of 
the  dawn,  gave  to  the  country  an  interesting  and  entirely  new  appear- 
ance. Crossing  this  valley-plain,  we  gradually  ascended  higher  ground, 
and  reached  a  small  deserted  village,  consisting  of  large  spacious  huts. 
But  though  we  turned  off  from  it  to  the  north,  in  order  to  prevent  our 
little  troop  from  dispersing  to  make  booty,  the  best-mounted  and  most 
daring  of  them  started  off  on  their  light  mehara  to  see  if  something 
might  not  have  been  left  to  suit  them. 

Some  little  cultivation  was  to  be  seen  around  the  village ;  but  in 
general  the  country  continued  to  bear  the  most  evident  traces  of  deso- 
lation. At  length  its  dreary  aspect  became  relieved,  and  we  descended 
into  a  regularly  formed  valley  called  G6sgi,  about  five  hundred  yards 
broad,  and  enclosed  between  high  cliffs  of  sandstone.  This  was  the 
first  regular  valley-formation  which  we  saw  on  our  journey  to  Kanem  ; 
for  as  yet  all  depressions  in  the  ground  presented  rather  the  character 
of  hollows  without  a  regular  shelving  or  sloping  in  any  direction.  This 
valley,  on  the  contrary,  extending  from  north  to  south,  was  apparently 
the  occasional  channel  of  a  small  torrent,  and,  on  account  of  the 
moisture  extending  over  the  whole  of  it,  was  adorned  with  several 
groups  of  palm-trees,  and  in  several  places  with  cornfields. 

But  while  this  valley  presented  great  attraction  to  the  European 
traveller,  it  was  not  less  attractive  to  the  covetous  Arab  freebooter ;  and 
all  order  ceasing  in  our  little  troop,  the  young  inexperienced  lads  who 
composed  our  cortege  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Some  small  flocks  of 
sheep  had  been  observed  in  the  valley ;  and  they  were  now  pursued  by 
part  of  our  companions,  while  others  ransacked  the  huts  of  a  small 
hamlet  situated  on  the  western  brow  of  the  vale.  It  was  very  fortunate 
for  us  that  no  natives  were  lurking  hereabouts,  as  they  might  have  done 
immense  mischief  to  our  troop,  scattered  as  it  was  about  the  country. 
Overweg  and  I  were  almost  left  alone,  when,  after  having  looked  about 
in  vain  for  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  the  horsemen  who  had  gone  in 
advance,  we  ascended  the  eastern  slope,  which  was  extremely  steep 
and  very  difficult  for  the  camels.  Gradually  our  companions,  fearing 
to  expose  themselves  by  staying  behind,  collected  around  us,  and  we 
proceeded  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  when  we  soon  came  to  another 
and  more  favoured  valley,  called  Henderi  Siggesi,  its  bottom  adorned 
with  a  thicker  grove  of  date-trees  and  with  beautiful  cornfields — that  is 
to  say,  fields  of  wheat  with  their  golden  stalks  waving  in  the  wind — 
while  the  high  ground,  being  elevated  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  was  planted  near  the  brow  with  fields  of 
millet,  which  was  just  ripe,  but  not  yet  reaped.  What  with  the  rich 
vegetation,  the  steep  cliffs,  the  yellowish  crop,  the  burning  hamlet,  and 
the  people  endeavouring  to  make  their  escape,  it  formed  a  very  inte- 
resting scene. 

Keeping  along  the  western  brow,  which  in  some  places,  where  the 
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rock  lay  bare,  was  extremely  steep,  we  observed  that  several  natives, 
including  even  two  or  three  horsemen,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  date-grove,  watching  our  motions.  A  small  hamlet  of  straw 
huts  of  a  peculiar  shape,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Koyam  described  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  lying  at  the  very  brink  of  the  steep  rocky  declivity, 
had  been  set  on  fire.  Our  wild,  lawless  companions  now  began  to 
descend  into  the  valley  at  a  spot  where  the  slope  was  more  gradual, 
raising  a  war-cry  in  order  to  frighten  those  people  who  were  hid  in  the 
grove.  Five  good  horsemen  would  have  sufficed  to  overthrow  this 
whole  troop  of  young  unbearded  lads,  who  were  snapping  their  firelocks 
without  being  in  general  provided  with  balls.  It  was  very  lucky,  indeed, 
that  Overweg  and  I  with  our  people  kept  well  together  in  the  foremost 
part  of  the  train,  for  the  natives,  rushing  suddenly  out  from  their  hiding 
place  upon  the  stragglers,  laid  hold  of  two  camels,  with  which  they  im- 
mediately made  good  their  retreat,  their  young  riders,  who  a  moment 
before  had  shown  such  courage,  having  betimes  jumped  off  their 
animals  and  run  away.  Our  companions  were  now  full  of  gesticulations 
and  warlike  threats  ;  but  nobody  dared  to  attack  the  small  body  of  men, 
and  dispute  with  them  their  booty.  We  soon  reached  the  level  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley ;  but  if  wg  had  hesitated  before  what  course 
to  pursue,  we  were  now  quite  puzzled  to  find  the  whereabouts  of  the 
horsemen.  Wandering  thus  up  and  down  without  any  distinct  direc- 
tion, we  of  course,  as  it  was  not  safe  for  us  to  dismount  and  take  a 
moment's  rest,  suffered  great  fatigue,  after  a  whole  day  and  night's 
journey.  Meanwhile  the  sun  had  almost  reached  the  zenith,  and  I  felt 
extremely  weak  and  exhausted. 

At  length  some  of  the  horsemen  were  seen,  at  a  great  distance  beyond 
a  more  shallow  dell,  driving  before  them  a  herd  of  cattle  ;  and  rescued 
at  length  from  the  dangerous  position  in  which  we  had  been,  destitute 
as  we  were  of  any  sufficient  protection,  we  hastened  to  cross  the  valley, 
and  to  join  our  more  warlike  and  experienced  friends.  Falling  in  with 
them,  we  went  together  to  a  place  a  little  further  down  this  wide  flat 
valley,  where  there  were  a  small  hamlet  and  stubble-fields.  Here  at 
length  I  hoped  to  get  a  little  rest,  and  lay  down  in  the  scanty  shade  of 
a  talha ;  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  well  here,  and  after  a  very 
short  halt  and  a  consultation,  the  order  was  given  to  proceed.  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  mount  my  horse  again  and  to  follow  the  troop.  The 
Arabs  called  this  valley,  which  was  very  flat  and  produced  no  date-trees, 
Wady  el  Ghazal,  but  what  its  real  name  is  I  did  not  learn  ;  it  has  of 
course  nothing  to  do  with  the  celebrated  and  larger  valley  of  this  name. 
The  well  was  not  far  off,  in  another  fine  valley,  or  rather  hollow,  deeper 
than  Wady  el  Ghazal,  but  much  flatter  than  either  Siggesi  or  Gesgi,  and 
called  Msallat  or  Amsallat.  It  was  adorned  with  a  wild  profusion  of 
mimosa,  and  in  its  deepest  part  provided  with  "khattatir"  or  draw- 
wells,  irrigating  a  fine  plantation  of  cotton,  the  first  we  had  yet  seen  in 
Kanem. 

The  Arabs  had  not  made  a  very  considerable  booty,  the  Woghda 
having  received  intelligence  of  their  approach  and  saved  what  they 
could.     The  whole  result  of  the  expedition  was  fifteen  camels,  a  little 
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more  than  three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  about  fifteen  hundred 
sheep  and  goats.  The  Arabs  were  for  some  time  in  great  anxiety  about 
Ghet,  and  .a  party  of  horsemen  who  had  gone  with  him  to  a  gri 
distance ;  but  he  joined  us  here,  driving  before  him  a  large  flock  of 
sheep.  We  were  busy  watering  our  horses,  and  providing  ourselves 
with  this  necessary  element.  But  there  was  not  much  leisure  ;  for 
scarcely  had  we  begun  to  draw  water,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that 
the  Woghda  were  attacking  us,  and  three  bodies  of  horsemen  were 
formed  in  order  to  protect  the  train  and  the  booty.  The  main  body 
rushed  out  of  the  valley  on  the  south-east  side,  and  drove  the  enemy 
back  to  a  considerable  distance ;  but  the  intention  of  encamping  on  the 
slope  near  this  well  was  given  up  as  too  dangerous,  and  it  was  decided 
to  go  to  a  greater  distance,  though  the  intention  of  penetrating  to  Maw6 
seemed  not  as  yet  entirely  to  be  abandoned.  It  took  us  a  considerable 
time  to  get  out  of  this  wooded  valley,  the  Arabs  being  afraid  of  being 
attacked  and  losing  their  booty. 

At  length,  the  cattle  and  flocks  having  been  driven  in  advance,  we 
started,  and,  leaving  the  vale,  ascended  elevated  rocky  ground,  from 
which,  following  a  south-westerly  direction,  we  descended,  a  little 
before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  into  the  narrower  eastern  part  of 
a  deep  and  beautiful  valley,  which  here  is  adorned  by  a  pretty  grove  of 
date-trees,  while  its  western  part  expands  into  fine  cultivated  ground. 
Here  we  made  a  halt  of  about  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  water  the 
animals  and  replenish  our  skins ;  for  not  even  here  was  it  thought 
advisable  to  encamp,  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  inauspicious  place,  this 
being  the  spot  where,  in  1850,  the  Kel-owi  fell  upon  the  Welad  Sliman 
and  almost  exterminated  them.  After  so  short  a  halt  we  again  pursued 
our  march.  I  was  now  so  totally  exhausted  that  I  was  obliged  to  dis- 
mount at  short  intervals  and  lie  down  for  a  moment ;  and  once  when 
left  alone,  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  exertion  that  I  was  able  to  mount 
my  horse  again  ;  but  nevertheless  I  managed  to  drag  myself  along.  At 
length,  about  sunset,  we  chose  a  place  for  our  encampment  on  the  brow 
of  the  slope  descending  into  a  deep  valley.  Having  now  been  thirty- 
four  hours  on  horseback  with  only  short  and  insufficient  intervals,  I  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground,  and  was  considered  by  Mr.  Overweg  and  our 
people  as  about  to  breathe  my  last.  But  after  an  hour's  repose  I 
recovered  a  little,  and,  having  had  a  good  night's  rest,  felt  myself  much 
stronger  on  the  following  morning,  so  that  I  could  even  undergo  some 
exertion  which  was  not  exactly  necessary. 

Afonday,  Oct.  20. — Descended  with  our  people  into  the  valley  when 
they  went  to  fetch  water.  It  is  called  Alali  Adia,  or  Jerad,  from  a  small 
hamlet  lying  on  the  highest  ground,  and  called  Alali.  The  well  was 
very  rich  and  plentiful ;  but  no  traces  of  cultivation  appeared  at  the  foot 
of  the  date-trees.  The  slope  was  rather  steep,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  high.  The  Arabs,  who  had  contracted  their  encampment 
or  "dowar"  within  the  smallest  possible  compass,  barricading  it  with 
their  baggage,  as  z,\\  the  empty  bags  which  they  had  taken  with  them 
on  the  expedition  were  now  full  of  corn  from  the  magazines  of  the 
enemy,  were  not  at  all  at  their  ease,  and  seemed  not  to  know  exactly 
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what  course  to  take,  whether  to  penetrate  further  in  advance  or  to  return. 
Several  Fugabu  and  people  belonging  to  Halluf  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  Sheikh  Ghet ;  and  a  person  of  considerable  authority,  called 
Keghamma,  or  rather  Keghamma-futebe  (Seraskier  of  the  West),  the 
very  man  of  whom  we  before  had  heard  so  much  talk,  came  also  and 
paid  me  a  visit  in  my  tent ;  for,  being  in  a  weak  state,  I  had  been 
obliged,  when  the  sun  became  oppressive,  to  pitch  my  tent,  as  there 
was  no  shade.  There  being  no  other  tent  in  the  encampment,  I  received 
visits  from  several  parties  who  wished  to  breakfast  a  little  at  their  ease, 
and  among  others  from  a  man  called  Kedel  Batram,  Halluf's  brother. 
Kegh&mma  stated  that  he  was  certainly  able  to  bring  us  to  Karka ;  but 
this  was  a  mere  pretence,  and  he  himself  retracted  his  promise  shortly 
afterwards  before  the  sheikh.  Our  cherished  object  lay  still  before  us, 
at  a  considerable  distance  ;  but  our  friend  Gh6t  thought  that  he  had 
brought  us  already  far  enough  to  deserve  some  more  presents,  and 
plainly  intimated  as  much  to  us  through  'Abdallah.  Fortunately  I  had 
a  handsome  yellow  cloth  caftan  with  me,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
towards  evening,  when  I  had  recovered  from  a  severe  fit  of  fever  which 
had  suddenly  attacked  me  in  the  afternoon,  we  went  to  pay  our  com- 
pliments to  the  chief,  and  begged  hjm  to  accept  of  it ;  at  the  same  time 
we  told  him  we  should  be  satisfied  if  we  were  enabled  to  visit  the 
district  belonging  to  the  Keghamma.  But  the  situation  of  the  Arabs 
soon  became  more  dangerous,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  to  retrace 
our  steps  westward  with  the  greatest  possible  expedition. 

I  was  lying  sleepless  in  my  tent,  in  a  rather  weak  state,  having 
scarcely  tasted  any  kind  of  food  for  the  last  few  days  on  account  of  my 
feverish  state,  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  a  great  alarm  was 
raised  in  the  camp,  and  I  heard  the  Arabs  mount  their  horses  and  ride 
about  in  several  detachments,  raising  their  usual  war-cry,  "Ya  riyab,  y3 
riyab ; "  but  I  remained  quietly  on  my  mat,  and  was  not  even  roused 
from  my  lethargical  state  wrhen  I  received  the  intelligence  that  a 
numerous  hostile  army,  consisting  of  the  Woghda,  the  Medele,  the 
Shiri,  and  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Kegh&mma,  was  advancing  against 
the  camp.  I  received  this  news  with  that  indifference  with  which  a  sick 
and  exhausted  man  regards  evt  n  the  most  important  events.  Neither 
did  I  stir  when,  with  the  first  dawn  of  day  on  the  21st,  the  enemy 
having  actually  arrived  within  a  short  distance,  our  friends  left  the  camp 
in  order  to  offer  battle.  I  heard  about  ten  shots  fired,  but  did  not  think 
that  the  Arabs  would  be  beaten.  Suddenly  Overweg,  who  had  saddled 
his  horse  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  alarm,  called  out  anxiously  to  me 
that  our  friends  were  defeated,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  started  off  at  a 
gallop.  My  mounted  servant,  Bu  Zed,  had  long  taken  to  his  heels ;  and 
thus,  while  Mohammed  was  hastily  saddling  my  horse,  I  flung  my 
bernus  over  me,  and  grasping  my  pistols  and  gun,  and  throwing  my 
double  sack  over  the  saddle,  I  mounted  and  started  off  towards  the  west, 
ordering  Mohammed  to  cling  fast  to  my  horse's  tail.  It  was  the  very 
last  moment,  for  at  the  same  time  the  enemy  began  to  attack  the  east 
side  of  the  camp.  All  the  people  had  fled,  and  I  saw  only  the  chief 
slave  of  Ghet,  who,  with  great  anxiety,  entreated  me  to  take  his  master's 
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state  sword  with  me,  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

But  I  had  not  gone  a  great  distance  when  I  heard  firing  close  behind 
me,  and,  turning  round,  saw  the  Arab  horsemen  rallying,  and  with  the 
cry,  "  He  keleb,  keleb,"  turn  round  against  the  enemy,  who  had  dis- 
persed in  order  to  collect  the  spoil.  I  went  on  in  order  to  inform  Mr. 
Overweg,  who,  together  with  the  Arabs  who  were  mounted  on  camels, 
and  even  several  horsemen,  had  fled  to  some  distance  and  posted  them- 
selves on  a  hill.  Assuring  him  that  the  danger  was  over,  I  returned 
with  him  to  the  camp,  where  we  were  rather  surprised  to  find  that  not 
only  all  our  luggage  was  gone,  but  that  not  even  a  vestige  of  my  tent 
was  left. 

The  enemy,  attracted  only  by  the  English  tent  and  Sheikh  Ghat's 
baggage,  had  scarcely  touched  the  effects  of  the  other  people,,  but  con- 
sidered my  tent  as  a  fair  prize  and  ran  away  with  it.  But  the  Arabs 
pursuing  them,  we  got  back  most  of  our  things.  A  leathern  English 
bag  of  mine  which  contained  some  articles  of  value  had  been  cut  open, 
just,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  moment  when  our  friends  came  up  with  the 
enemy.  Our  chief  loss  consisted  in  our  cooking  utensils  and  provisions  ; 
I  also  much  regretted  the  loss  of  an  English  Prayer-Book,  which  had 
belonged  to  Mr.  Richardson.  Four  of  the  Arabs  had  been  killed,  and 
thirty-four  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Overweg  was  busily  employed  in  dress- 
ing some  severe  wounds  inflicted  on  our  friends.  The  Arabs  were 
furious  at  the  insolence,  as  they  called  it,  of  the  enemy  who  had  dared 
to  attack  them  in  their  own  encampment,  and  they  swore  they  would 
now  go  and  burn  down  all  their  hamlets  and  their  corn.  The  horsemen 
actually  left,  but  returned  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  rather  silently, 
with  a  sullen  face  and  unfavourable  tidings ;  and  before  sunset  they 
were  once  more  obliged  to  defend  their  own  encampment  against 
another  attack  of  the  energetic  natives ;  they,  however,  succeeded  in 
beating  them  off.  Halluf  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  valour, 
killing  three  or  four  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand. 

But  notwithstanding  this  little  victory,  the  forebodings  for  the  night 
were  very  unfavourable,  and  our  friends  would  certainly  have  decamped 
immediately  if  they  had  not  been  afraid  that  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  the  greater  part  might  take  to  their  heels,  and  that  a  shameful 
flight  would  be  followed  by  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  Accordingly 
they  determined  to  remain  till  the  next  morning.  But  an  anxious  and 
restless  night  it  was ;  for  they  had  received  authentic  news  that  a  body 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  Waday  horsemen  were  to  join  their  enemies  that 
night  and  to  make  a  joint  and  last  attack  upon  them  ;  and  they  were 
well  aware  that  the  enemy  had  only  been  beaten  from  want  of  horses. 
All  the  horses  remained  saddled,  and  the  whole  night  they  sounded  the 
watchcry ;  but  the  most  restless  was  the  renegade  Jew  'Abdallah,  who 
felt  convinced  that  this  would  be  his  last  night,  and  was  most  anxious 
to  get  a  razor  in  order  to  shave  his  head  before  the  hour  of  death. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  22. — The  night  passed  on  without  the  enemy  appear- 
ing, and  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  sign  for  decamping  was  given,  when 
everybody  endeavoured  to  get  in  advance  of  his  neighbour.     The  enemy, 
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as  was  positively  stated  afterwards,  arrived  there  about  an  hour  later ; 
but  seeing  that  we  were  gone,  did  not  choose  to  pursue  us.  Thus  we 
left  the  most  interesting  part  of  Kanem  behind  us,  the  country  once 
so  thickly  studded  with  large  populous  and  celebrated  towns,  such  as 
Njimiye,  Aghafi,  and  all  those  places  which  I  shall  describe  in  the 
Appendix  from  the  account  of  the  expeditions  of  Edris  Alawoma,  with 
many  rich  valleys  full  of  date-trees. 

Keeping  first  in  a  westerly,  and  afterwards  in  a  more  south-westerly 
direction,  through  a  rather  uninteresting  country,  we  arrived  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  a  wide  vale  called  Takulum,  full  of  rich 
succulent  herbage  and  fine  trees,  where,  it  being  supposed  that  we  were 
out  of  danger,  it  was  decided  to  give  the  horses  and  camels  a  feed  after 
having  watered  them.  I,  for  my  part,  was  extremely  thankful  for 
getting  a  few  hours'  rest  in  the  shade  of  a  venerable  acacia,  near  the 
gentle  slope  surrounding  the  hollow.  But  just  in  the  greatest  heat  of 
the  day  we  left  this  pleasant  resting-place,  near  which  is  the  ordinary 
residence  of  the  kegh&mma,  in  the  valley  K&rafu,  and  followed  a  more 
north-westerly  direction,  ascending  gradually  from  the  vale,  and  entering 
a  well-wooded  district,  where  all  the  grass  had  recently  been  burnt,  or 
was  still  burning  ;  and  in  one  place -it  was  even  with  some  danger  that 
we  found  our  way  through  the  flames.  This  burning  of  the  grass,  as  I 
have  stated  above,  seems  to  be  a  general  practice  all  over  Negroland. 
Towards  evening  the  country  became  quite  open,  and  ahead  of  us  a 
small  range  was  seen,  at  the  western  foot  of  which  our  resting-place 
was  said  to  be  ;  but  it  seemed  very  distant,  and  it  was  quite  dark  when 
we  made  halt  in  two  separate  encampments,  not  being  able  to  reach  the 
point  of  destination.  Our  supper  was  very  simple  indeed  ;  for,  having 
lost  all  our  provisions  at  the  taking  of  the  camp  at  Alali,  we  were 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  a  few  bad  dates,  the  only  thing  we 
were  able  to  obtain  from  our  friend  Sheikh  Gh6t. 

Thursday,  Oct.  23. — While  our  camels  and  people  kept  along  the 
direct  road,  together  with  the  train  and  part  of  the  horsemen,  Overvveg 
and  I,  following  Sheikh  Ghet  and  his  troop,  took  a  more  northerly 
direction,  and  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  fine  valley.  It  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  vales  we  had  seen  in  the  country,  except  that  it 
did  not  produce  date-trees.  But  the  district  of  Shitati,  which  we  again 
had  entered  here,  seems  not  to  be  favourable  for  that  tree,  while  Shiri 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  MawO  is  very  productive  in  date-trees.  Part 
of  the  bottom  was  laid  out  in  cornfields,  irrigated  from  Khattatir,  near 
which  some  huts  were  standing,  while  a  larger  village,  at  present 
deserted,  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  slope  dominating  the  valley. 
It  is  called  Burka-drusso,  or  Burka-drUsto.  Here  we  enjoyed  a  few 
hours  of  tranquil  repose ;  but  with  the  exception  of  this  our  enjoyment 
was  very  scanty,  having  nothing  to  breakfast  upon  but  a  handful  of 
dates  and  some  water.  But  our  material  wants  were  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  with  the  disappointment  which  we  felt,  as  we  clearly  saw 
that  all  hope  of  reaching  the  Bahar  el  Ghazal,  or  even  Maw6,  was  to 
be  given  up,  and  the  hope  of  attaining  those  districts  had  been  the  only 
reason  which  had  induced  us  to  join  our  fate  with  this  band  of  free- 
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booters.  We  had  spent  all  the  property  that  remained  to  us  to  enable 
us  to  undertake  this  expedition,  and  our  reflections  therefore  were  far 
from  pleasant. 

When  the  heat  of  the  day  had  passed  by,  the  Arabs  pursued  their 
march,  and  we  followed  them,  re-ascending  the  higher  level  and  march- 
ing over  a  pleasant  country  well  adorned  with  trees  and  bushes,  while 
we  left  a  hollow  called  Niikko  on  our  left,  one  of  the  three  vales  of 
Shitati  which  bear  this  name,  and  further  on  crossing  another  one  called 
Arnanko.  When  night  approached,  our  companions  began  to  put  their 
horses  into  a  gallop  in  order  to  arrive  betimes,  while  we  preferred  going 
on  more  slowly. 

The  country  here  became  more  undulating,  and  afterwards  even 
rugged,  and  we  made  our  way  as  well  as  we  could  in  the  dark,  stumb- 
ling along  over  a  rugged  ground  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  were 
not  a  little  delighted  when  at  length  we  saw  the  fires  of  the  encamp- 
ment, which  this  time  had  not  been  pitched  on  the  highest  level,  but 
rather  in  a  hollow  not  far  from  the  well.  Its  name  is  Bir  el  Ham6sh, 
or  Yegil,  or,  as  it  is  generally  pronounced,  Yiggeli.  We  were  the  more 
delighted  to  reach  it,  as  we  found  here,  not  only  all  our  people  and 
luggage,  but  also  provisions,  and  we  were  nearly  famished.  Of  course, 
we  were  most  cheerfully  hailed  by  those  of  our  servants  whom,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  Arabs,  we  had  left  at  the  Bir  el  Kurna,  and  who 
had  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  about  our  safety,  on  account  of  the  many 
unfavourable  rumours  which  had  reached  them  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  and  sufferings  of  our  party.  They  had  transported  the 
camp  from  Bir  el  Kurna  to  this  place  several  days  previously,  and  were 
looking  forward  to  our  return  most  anxiously.  We  immediately  attacked 
a  bowl  of  camel's  milk,  and,  thus  materially  comforted,  rested  outside 
our  tents  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  evening.  The  camp  or  dowar 
was  rather  narrow,  being  encumbered  by  the  booty  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  the  people,  dreading  lest  the  enemy  might 
follow  them,  all  huddled  closely  together,  and  kept  strict  watch.  In 
such  circumstances  the  wailings  of  the  women  over  the  dead,  which 
sounded  through  the  night,  accompanied  by  loud,  mournful  strokes  on 
the  great  drum,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.  However, 
we  passed  here  tranquilly  the  following  day,  and  enjoyed  rest  and 
repose  the  more  as  the  weather  was  very  oppressive. 

We  received  here  the  positive  news  that  the  body  of  Waday  horse- 
men who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Woghda,  and  had  caused 
the  Arabs  so  much  fear  and  anxiety  the  day  before,  had  returned  to 
Mawo ;  and  a  very  curious  story  was  told  with  regard  to  them,  which 
at  once  shows  how  highly  these  horsemen  of  Waday  are  respected  by 
the  Arabs,  and  the  esteem  which  they  themselves  entertain  for  the 
latter.  Thirty  Waday  horsemen  were  said  to  have  arrived  with  the 
Woghda  in  consequence  oi  their  entreaties,  and  to  have  followed  with 
them  the  traces  of  our  friends,  the  Woghda  representing  to  them  that 
many  of  the  latter  had  been  killed.  Thus  they  arrived  in  the  morning 
when  we  had  just  left  the  camp  at  Alali,  and  the  dust  raised  by 
our  host  was  plainly  visible  in  the  distance;   but  when  the  Woghda 
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instigated  the  Waday  people  to  go  and  attack  that  host,  they  wanted  to 
assure  themselves  how  many  of  the  Arabs  had  fallen  in  the  last  battle, 
in  which  thirty-four  of  the  Woghda  were  said  to  have  been  slain,  and 
when  they  found  only  two  tombs,  the  latter  told  them  that  in  each  there 
were  ten  bodies ;  but  the  Waday  people,  being  anxious  to  make  sure  of 
the  valour  of  their  friends,  had  the  tombs  dug  up,  and  found  only  two 
buried  in  each.  Whereupon  they  stigmatized  the  Woghda  as  liars,  and 
felt  little  inclined  to  follow  the  valiant  robbers  who  had  killed  so  many 
of  the  enemy,  while  they  had  lost  so  few  of  their  own.  But  this 
story  may  have  been  adorned  by  our  friends  the  Welad  Sliman,  who 
could  not  even  deny  that,  besides  a  great  deal  of  other  booty  from  their 
own  camp,  which  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  carrying  away,  the  chief 
of  the  Woghda  could  pride  himself  on  the  red  bernus  which  we  had 
given  as  a  present  to  Sheikh  Ghet ;  nay,  he  could  even  boast  of  four 
horses  taken  from  the  Arabs. 

Sunday,  Oct.  26. — This  and  the  following  day  the  Arabs  were  all  busy 
in  writing,  or  getting  letters  written,  to  Kukawa,  as  a  courier  was  to 
leave.  I  myself  was  almost  the  only  person  who  did  not  get  a  note 
ready  ;  for  I  could  not  muster  sufficient  energy  to  write  a  letter.  Had 
I  been  strong  enough,  I  should  have  had  sufficient  leisure  to  make  up 
the  whole  journal  of  my  excursion  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Kanem  ;  but 
I  was  quite  unable,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  this  part  of  my  diary 
always  remained  in  a  very  rough  state.  Sheikh  Ghet,  who  thought 
that  we  were  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  having  seen  so  much  of  the 
country,  sent  for  a  variety  of  things  ;  but  we  were  only  able  to  comply 
with  very  few  of  his  wishes.  On  our  telling  him  that  we  were  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  what  we  had  seen,  and  that,  in  order  not  to  waste  more 
time,  we  had  the  strongest  wish  to  return  to  Kukawa  as  soon  as  possible, 
he  wanted  to  persuade  us  that  he  himself  was  to  leave  for  the  capital 
of  Bornu  in  five  or  six  days.  But  we  prudently  chose  to  provide  for 
ourselves,  and  not  rely  upon  his  promise. 

Monday,  Oct.  27. — The  courier  for  Kukawa  left  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  evening  a  party  of  freebooters  made  an  attack  upon  the  camels 
of  the  Arabs,  but,  being  pursued  by  the  horsemen,  whose  great  merit  it 
is  to  be  ready  for  every  emergency,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
booty,  and  be  contented  to  escape  with  their  lives.  The  vale  in  which 
the  well  is  situated  is  rather  more  exuberant  than  is  the  case  generally, 
and  there  were  several  pools  of  stagnant  water,  from  which  the  cattle 
were  watered.  There  was  even  a  real  jungle,  and  here  and  there  the 
den  of  a  ferocious  lion,  who  did  not  fail  to  levy  his  tribute  on  the 
various  species  of  animal  property  of  our  friends,  and  evinced  rather  a 
fancy  for  giving  some  little  variety  to  his  meals ;  for  a  horse,  a  camel, 
and  a  bullock  became  his  prey. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  28. — Seeing  that  there  was  a  caravan  of  people 
forming  to  go  to  Kukawa,  while  the  Arabs  intended  once  more  to 
return  to  Burka-drusso,  we  at  once  went  to  the'  chief  to  inform  him 
that  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  go  with  the  caravan.  A  chief  of 
the  Haddada,  or  rather  Bungo,  arrived  with  offerings  of  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  Shiri,  and  came  to  see  us,  together  with  the  chief  mentioned 
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above,  Kedel  Batram  who  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  khalifa  of  Mawo  ; 
K6bber,  or  rather  the  head  man  of  the  K6bber,  and  other  great  men  of 
the  Fugabu ;  and  I  amused  them  with  my  musical  box.  Overueg  and 
I,  disappointed  in  our  expectations  of  penetrating  further  eastward, 
prepared  for  our  return  journey,  and  I  bought  a  small  skin  of  tolerable 
dates  for  half  a  turkedi ;  while  to  'Abdallah,  who  had  been  our  mediator 
with  the  chief,  I  made  a  present  of  a  jerid,  in  order  not  to  remain  his 
debtor. 

All  this  time  I  felt  very  unwell,  which  I  attribute  principally  to  the 
great  changes  of  atmosphere,  the  nights  being  cool  and  the  days  very 
warm. 

Friday,  Oct.  31. — Though  we  were  determined  to  return  to  Kukawa, 
we  had  yet  once  more  to  go  eastward.  The  Arabs  removed  their 
encampment  to  Arn£nko,  the  hollow  which  we  passed  on  our  way  from 
Burka-drusso  to  Yegil.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  and 
dispute  amongst  them  with  reference  to  the  place  which  they  were  to 
choose  for  their  encampment ;  but  though,  on  the  following  day,  very 
unfavourable  news  was  brought  with  regard  to  the  security  of  the  road 
to  Bornu,  the  departure  of  the  caravan  nevertheless  remained  fixed  for 
the  2nd  November  ;  for  in  the  morning  one  of  the  Welld  Slim&n  arrived 
from  Kukawa,  accompanied  by  two  Bornu  horsemen,  bringing  letters 
from  the  vizier,  requesting  the  Arabs,  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  to 
remove  their  encampment  without  delay  to  Keskawa,  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  whither  he  would  not  fail  to  send  the  whole  remainder  of  their 
tribe  who  at  that  time  were  residing  in  Kukawa ;  for  he  had  positive 
news,  he  assured  them,  that  the  Tuarek  were  meditating  another 
expedition  against  them  on  a  large  scale. 

The  report  seemed  not  without  foundation ;  for  the  three  messengers 
had  actually  met,  on  their  road  between  Barrowa  and  Ngegimi,  a  party 
of  ten  Tuarek,  three  on  foot,  and  the  rest  on  horseback,  and  had  only 
escaped  by  retreating  into  the  swamps  formed  by  the  lake.  This  news, 
of  course,  spread  considerable  anxiety  amongst  the  Arabs,  who  were 
still  more  harassed  the  same  day  by  information  received  to  the  effect 
that  a  party  of  fifteen  Waday  horsemen  were  lying  in  ambush  in  a 
neighbouring  valley  ;  and  a  body  of  horsemen  were  accordingly  sent 
out  to  scour  the  country,  but  returned  without  having  seen  anybody. 

Swiday,  Nov.  2. — The  day  of  our  departure  from  Kanem  at  length 
arrived.  Sorry  as  we  were  to  leave  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  un- 
explored, we  convinced  ourselves  that  the  character  of  our  mission  did 
not  allow  us  to  risk  our  fate  any  longer  by  accompanying  these  free- 
booters. The  camels  we  had  taken  with  us  on  this  expedition  were  so 
worn  out  that  they  were  unable  to  carry  even  the  little  luggage  we  had 
left,  and  Sheikh  Ghet  made  us  a  present  of  two  camels,  which,  however, 
only  proved  sufficient  for  the  short  journey  to  Kukawa ;  for  the  one 
fell  a  few  paces  from  the  northern  gate  on  reaching  the  town,  and  the 
other  a  short  distance  from  the  southern  gate  on  leaving  it  again  on 
our  expedition  to  Musgu. 

The  caravan  with  which  we  were  to  proceed  was  numerous ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  people  were  Kanembu,  who  carried  their  little  luggage  on 
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pack-oxen  and  a  few  camels,  while,  besides  ourselves,  there  were  only 
two  horsemen.  But  there  were  some  respectable  people  among  them, 
and  even  some  women  richly  adorned  with  beads,  and,  with  their  fine 
regular  features  and  slender  forms,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
ugly  physiognomy  and  square  forms  of  the  Bornu  females.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  B6rnu  and  Kanembu  is  remarkable,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  by  historical  deduction. 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  perform  our  home-journey  without  any 
serious  accident,  although  we  had  some  slight  alarms.  The  first  of 
these  occurred  when  we  approached  the  town  of  Beri,  and  found  all 
the  inhabitants  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  at  a  narrow  passage  some 
distance  from  the  town ;  and  at  the  first  moment  there  was  considerable 
alarm  on  both  sides :  but  we  soon  learned  that  they  had  taken  us  for 
Tuarek,  of  whom  a  numerous  freebooting  party,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  camels  and  about  as  many  horses,  had  a  short  time  previously 
carried  away  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  place.  The  state  of  the 
country  was  so  insecure  that  the  inhabitants  would  not  allow  Mr. 
Overweg  to  stay  here,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  protestations,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  make  up  his  mind  to  proceed  with  the  caravan, 
although  he  was  sensible  of  the  danger  connected  with  such  an  under- 
taking ;  and  certainly,  if  we  had  met  with  a  tolerably  strong  party  of 
the  Tuarek,  our  companions  would  have  afforded  us  very  little  protec- 
tion. We  were  so  fortunate,  however,  as  to  pass  through  this  infested 
track  just  at  the  time  when  an  expedition,  laden  with  booty,  had 
returned  homewards. 

We,  however,  met  more  than  forty  Budduma  half  a  day's  journey 
beyond  Ngegimi,  armed  with  spears  and  shields,  and  clad  in  nothing 
but  their  leather  apron.  They  had  been  occupied  in  preparing  salt 
from  the  roots  of  the  siwak  or  Capparis  sodata ;  and  when  they  saw 
the  first  part  of  our  caravan  coming  through  the  thick  forest,  they  com- 
menced an  attack,  so  that  Overweg  and  I  were  obliged  to  fire  a  few 
random  shots  over  their  heads,  when,  seeing  that  we  were  stronger 
than  they  had  supposed,  and  recognizing  some  friends  among  the 
Kanembu,  they  allowed  us  to  pass  unmolested.  But  our  whole  march 
from  Ngegimi  to  B&rrowa,  through  the  thick  underwood  with  which 
the  shores  of  the  lake  are  here  overgrown,  resembled  rather  a  flight 
than  anything  else. 

On  the  10th  we  reached  the  komadugu;  and  after  some  lively  nego- 
tiation with  the  governor  or  shitima,  who  resides  in  the  town  of  Yo,  I 
and  my  companion  were  allowed  to  cross  the  river  the  same  afternoon ; 
for  it  has  become  the  custom  with  the  rulers  of  B6rnu  to  use  the  river 
as  a  sort  of  political  quarantine,  a  proceeding  which-  of  course  they  can 
only  adopt  as  long  as  the  river  is  full.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  everybody  can  pass  at  pleasure.  Even  after  we  had  crossed,  we 
were  not  allowed  to  continue  our  journey  to  the  capital,  before  the  mes- 
senger, who  had  been  sent  there  to  announce  our  arrival,  had  returned 
with  the  express  permission  that  we  might  go  on.  The  shores  round 
the  komadugu  were  greatly  changed,  the  river  being  now  at  its  highest. 
Extensive  patches  we're  cultivated  with  wheat,  being  regularly  laid  out 
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in  small  quadrangular  beds  of  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  which 
were  watered  morning  and  evening  from  the  river  by  means  of  buckets 
and  channels. 

We  reached  Kukawa  on  the  14th,  having  met  on  the  road  a  party  of 
about  fifty  Welad  Sliman,  who  were  proceeding  to  join  their  companions 
in  Kanem.  We  were  well  received  by  our  host,  the  vizier  of  B6rnu. 
We  had  already  heard  from  the  governor  of  Yo,  that  the  sheikh  and  his 
vizier  were  about  to  leave  in  a  few  days  on  an  expedition  ;  and,  being 
desirous  of  employing  every  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  new 
regions  of  this  continent,  we  could  not  but  avail  ourselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, however  difficult  it  was  for  us,  owing  to  our  entire  want  of 
means,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  another  campaign,  and 
although  the  destination  of  the  expedition  was  not  quite  certain. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

WARLIKE   PREPARATIONS   AGAINST   MANDARX. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  25. — Ten  days  after  having  returned  to  our  headquarters, 
from  the  wearisome  journey  to  Kanem,  I  left  Kukawa  again,  in  order 
to  join  a  new  warlike  expedition.  The  sheikh  and  his  vizier,  with  the 
chief  part  of  the  army,  had  set  out  already,  the  previous  Saturday. 
The  route  had  not  yet  been  determined  upon — it  was,  at  least,  not 
generally  known  ;  but  Wandala,  or,  as  the  Kanuri  call  it,  Mandara  was 
mentioned  as  the  direct  object  of  the  march,  in  order  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence from  the  prince  of  that  small  country,  who,  protected  by  its 
mountains,  had  behaved  in  a  refractory  manner.  The  chief  motive  of 
the  enterprise,  however,  consisted  in  the  circumstance  of  the  coffers 
and  slave-rooms  of  the  great  men  being  empty  ;  and,  a  new  supply 
being  wanted,  from  whence  to  obtain  it  was  a  question  of  minor  im- 
portance. There  was  just  then  much  talk  about  a  final  rupture  between 
cAbd  e'  Rahman  and  the  vizier,  the  former  having  intimate  relations 
with  the  prince  of  Mandara ;  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  Mr.  Overweg 
had  at  first  thought  it  better  to  remain  behind. 

My  means  were  scanty  in  the  extreme,  and  did  not  allow  me  to  have 
a  mounted  servant,  my  camp-followers  consisting  merely  of  the  same 
naga  or  "  ji'ge,"  as  the  Kanuri  call  the  female  camel,  which  had  proved 
of  the  highest  value  to  me  on  the  journey  to  Kanem,  and  of  two  very 
indifferent  Fezzani  lads,  weak  in  mind  and  body, — Mohammed  ben 
Habib  and  Mohammed  ben  Ahmed.  The  weather  being  temperate, 
and  my  spirits  excellent,  I  followed  cheerfully  the  Ng6rnu  road,  with 
which  I  was  well  acquainted.  The  country  looked  much  more  inte- 
resting now  than  three  months  before,  on  my  return  from  Adamawa. 
Then  all  was  dry  and  barren,  scarcely  a  single  fresh  blade  had  started 
from  the  ground,  and  I  was  obliged  to  draw  with  immense  exertion  my 
supply  of  water  from  a  deep  well  near  Kaine;*now  the  ground  was 
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covered  with  young  herbs,  the  trees  were  in  foliage,  and,  near  the  very- 
place  of  Kaine  where  the  sheikh  with  his  camp-followers  had  rested  the 
first  night,  a  large  lake  had  been  formed  by  the  rains.  This  lake,  which 
is  surrounded  by  shady  trees,  retains  its  water  until  two  or  three  months 
after  the  rainy  season,  when  it  begins  gradually  to  dry  up.  I  was 
therefore  enabled  to  water  my  horse  without  any  further  trouble,  after 
which  I  followed  my  people,  who  were  in  advance.  Here  I  met  with 
my  friend  Haj  Edris  and  Shitima  Makaremma,  who  were  just  returning 
from  the  camp.  They  told  me  that  the  sheikh  had  encamped  that  day 
at  Kukia,  beyond  Ngornu.  I  therefore  made  a  short  halt  at  noon  on 
this  side  of  that  town,  in  order  to  reach  the  camp  during  the  evening 
without  staying  in  the  place  ;  for  the  city,  on  all  sides,  at  about  an  hour's 
distance,  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  fields  devoid  of  trees.  After 
I  had  enjoyed  about  an  hour's  rest,  Overweg  arrived  with  the  disagree- 
able tidings  that  his  camel,  soon  after  leaving  the  gate,  had  fallen,  and 
was  unable  to  get  up  again  even  after  the  luggage  had  been  removed. 
He  therefore  sent  his  servant  Ibrahim  in  advance,  in  order  to  procure 
another  camel  from  the  vizier,  while  he  remained  with  me.  When  we 
set  out  again  we  took  the  direct  route  to  the  camp,  the  road  being 
enlivened  by  horsemen,  camels,  and -pedestrians.  The  country  on  this 
side  was  only  cultivated  in  some  places ;  we  perceived,  however,  two 
miles  behind  Ngornu  a  carefully  kept  cotton-plantation,  and  the  fields 
near  the  village  of  Kukia  were  well  cultivated.  The  whole  of  this 
fertile  plain  became  a  prey  to  the  inundations  of  the  Tsad  in  the  year 
1854,  caused  by  a  sinking  of  the  ground,  when  the  whole  country  was 
changed  in  the  most  marvellous  way.  Here  we  obtained  a  first  view  of 
the  camp  with  its  tents ;  but  it  made  no  remarkable  impression  upon 
me,  being  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  including  only  those  people  who 
were  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with  the  court. 

The  "  ngaufate  "  having  its  fixed  arrangements,  our  place  was  assigned 
near  the  tents  of  Lamino,  at  some  distance  east  from  those  of  Haj 
Beshir.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers  were  taking  at  least  a 
portion  of  their  harim  with  them  to  the  "  kerigu,"  a  simple  tent  was  not 
sufficient  for  them  ;  but  by  means  of  curtains  made  of  striped  cotton- 
stuff,  a  certain  space  is  encompassed  in  order  to  insure  greater  privacy. 
For  the  sheikh  and  the  vizier,  as  long  as  we  remained  in  the  Bornu 
territories,  at  every  new  encampment  an  enclosure  of  matting  was 
erected  ;  for  it  is  not  the  custom,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  separate  the 
royal  camp  from  that  of  the  rest,  at  least  not  on  expeditions  into  a 
hostile  country,  nor  has  it  been  so  in  former  times.  The  common 
soldiers  had  no  further  protection,  except  some  light  and  small  huts 
with  high  gables,  which  some  of  them  had  built  with  the  tall  stalks  of 
the  Indian  corn,  which  lay  in  great  abundance  on  the  stubble-fields. 

But  I  shall  first  say  a  few  words  about  our  friend  Lamino,  whom  I 
have  already  occasionally  mentioned,  and  with  whom  on  this  expedition 
we  came  into  closer  contact.  This  man  furnishes  an  example  how  in 
this  country,  notwithstanding  the  immense  difference  of  civilization,  in 
reality  matters  take  the  same  course  as  in  Europe,  where  notorious 
rogues  and  sharpers  often  become  the  best  police  functionaries.    Lamino, 
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originally  "el  Amin,"  had  formerly  been  a  much-dreaded  highway- 
robber,  but  had  now  become  chef  de  police,  or,  as  the  Hausa  people 
would  say,  "  serkf-n-karfi,"  being,  in  consequence  of  his  hard-hearted- 
ness  and  total  want  of  the  gentler  feelings,  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  vizier,  whose  mild  character  did  not  allow  him  personally  to 
adopt  severe  measures.  Imprisoning  people  and  ordering  them  to  be 
whipped  constituted  one  of  Lamino's  chief  pleasures.  He  could,  how- 
ever, at  times  be  very  gentle  and  amiable  ;  and  there  was  nothing  which 
afforded  greater  amusement  to  my  companion  and  me  than  to  hear  him 
talk  in  the  most  sentimental  manner  of  the  favourite  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, a  woman  whom  he  carried  with  him  on  this  expedition.  It 
caused  us  also  great  delight  to  witness  the  terror  he  felt  at  our  com- 
paring the  shape  of  the  earth  to  an  ostrich's  egg ;  for  he  seemed  to  be 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  he  should  be  able  to  preserve  his 
balance  on  such  a  globe,  with  his  great  heaviness  and  clumsiness. 

Wediiesday,  Nov.  26. — Early  in  the  morning  the  signal  for  the 
decampment  of  the  army  was  given  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  sheikh, 
by  the  sound  of  the  great  drum  ;  and  in  broad  battle-array  ("  bata  ")  the 
army  with  its  host  of  cavalry  moved  onwards  over  the  plain,  which  was 
covered  with  tall  reeds,  and  showed  only  here  and  there  a  few  signs  of 
cultivation.  This  time  I  still  remained  with  the  camels  and  the  train- 
oxen,  which,  mixed  with  pedestrians  and  some  single  horsemen  in  long 
unbounded  lines,  kept  along  the  road,  while  single  troops  of  Kanembu 
spearmen,  in  their  light  fanciful  garments,  mostly  consisting  of  a  small 
apron  of  rags,  or  a  hide  tied  round  the  loins,  and  armed  with  their  light 
wooden  shields,  passed  the  luggage-train,  shouting  out  in  their  wild 
native  manner.  Thus,  after  a  march  of  about  eleven  miles,  we  reached 
the  cotton-fields  of  Yedi,  a  town  of  considerable  magnitude,  surrounded 
by  a  clay  wall  in  a  state  of  good  repair.  We  passed  it  on  a  rising 
ground  to  our  left,  while  the  country  on  the  north-western  side  spread 
out  in  one  continuous  sandy  plain,  dotted  here  and  there  by  a  few  dum- 
bushes  (ngille)  and  by  a  few  single  dum-palms.  On  this  side  of  the 
town,  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance,  after  the  autumnal  rains, 
a  large  pond  is  formed,  on  the  borders  of  which  gardens  of  onions  are 
planted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Yedi,  and  irrigated  with  the  aid  of 
khattatir. 

The  sun  was  intensely  hot;  and  the  heat  at  noon  was  very  great. 
Strange  to  say,  during  all  this  time  I  neglected  to  make  thermometrical 
observations  ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  aware  Overweg  did  not  pay  more 
attention  to  this  subject  than  myself:  but  the  reason  of  this  neglect  was, 
that  we  usually  started  early  in  the  morning,  and  seldom  had  shade  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  tents  at  noon  ;  for  these,  which  by  this  time 
were  so  much  worn  that  every  object  inside  cast  a  shadow  as  well  as 
outside,  could  give  us,  of  course,  no  measure  for  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  Our  protector  Lami'no  afterwards  sent  us  an  excellent  dish  of  rice 
boiled  in  milk  and  covered  with  bread  and  honey.  The  rice  was  of  a 
whiteness  unusual  in  this  country.  Having  received  likewise  a  dish  of 
bread  and  honey  from  the  vizier,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  pay  him  a 
yisit,  and  through  his  mediation  to  the  sheikh  a,lso.     The  sheikh  had 
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alighted  at  his  spacious  clay  mansion  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  and  he 
was  just  occupied  with  granting  a  grand  reception  to  the  townspeople. 

After  the  usual  exchange  of  compliments,  our  discourse  turned  upon 
Captain  Denham  (Rais  Khalil),  who  had  once  taken  the  same  road  in 
conjunction  with  Kashella  Barka  Ghana,  and  with  Bu-Khalum.  On 
this  occasion  also  the  manner  in  which  old  Mallem  Shadeli  or  Chadeli, 
then  a  simple  faki,  who  was  present,  behaved  towards  that  Christian 
was  mentioned.  We  related  to  them  what  a  faithful  description  Major 
Denham  had  given,  in  the  narrative  of  his  adventures,  of  the  hostile 
disposition  of  the  faki,  when  the  old  mallem,  who  was  now  one  of  the 
grandees  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  revenge  himself  upon  Major  Denham 
and  ourselves,  described  to  the  assembly,  with  sundry  sarcastic  hints, 
how  he  had  seen  the  Major,  after  his  shameful  defeat  at  Musfaya,  half 
dead  and  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and  exhibiting  to  uninitiated  eyes  all 
the  insignia  which  mark  the  difference  between  the  faithful  and  unfaith- 
ful. The  whole  spirit  in  which  the  story  was  told  bore  evidence  of  the 
enlightened  character  and  the  tolerance  of  these  gentlemen. 

All  the  people  behaved  very  friendly ;  and  the  sheikh  sent  us  in  the 
evening  two  sheep,  a  load  of  "ngaberi"  or  sorghum,  besides  two  dishes 
of  prepared  food.  We  were  also  entertained  by  a  young  musician,  who 
had  accompanied  Mr.  Overweg  during  his  voyage  on  the  Tsad ;  and  in 
this  way  there  was  no  end  of  feasting.  Nor  was  there  any  want  of 
intellectual  food,  the  inquisitive  and  restless  vizier  being  desirous  of 
learning  from  us  as  much  as  possible  on  this  expedition,  where  he 
enjoyed  plenty  of  leisure.  Here  we  remained  also  the  following  day,  as 
some  more  detachments  were  to  join  the  army.* 

Friday,  Nov.  28. — The  ngaufate  advanced  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Marte.  Not  far  from  Yedi  there  extends  in  a  southerly  direction,  a 
very  expansive  plain  devoid  of  any  sort  of  vegetation  except  some 
mimosas.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  "  firki  "  ground,  which  comprises 
so  large  a  space  in  the  southern  regions  of  Bornu,  and  of  which  I  have 
repeatedly  spoken  on  former  occasions ;  but  the  plantation  of  the 
Holcus  cernuus,  called  "masakwa"  or  "mOsoga"  (which  is  limited  to 
this  peculiar  territory),  had  not  turned  out  well  this  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  rain.  I  had  marched  in  advance  with  my  camel,  when 
the  vizier  got  sight  of  me,  and  begged  me  to  come  to  the  sheikh.  After 
having  saluted  me  in  the  most  friendly  way,  he  asked  me  why  I  always 
wore  my  pistols  in  my  belt  round  the  waist,  instead  of  fixing  them  at  the 
saddle-bow ;  but  he  praised  my  foresight  when  I  appealed  to  the  example 
of  Rais  Khalil,  who,  when  thrown  from  his  horse,  on  his  unlucky  expe- 
dition to  Mandara,  remained  without  a  weapon  in  his  hand.  However, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  at  present,  with  such  a  large  army,  no  danger  of 
this  kind  was  to  be  feared.  He  showed  me  also,  in  the  most  flattering 
manner,  that  he  had  imitated  my  example  of  having  my  chronometer 
continually  girded  around  my  waist ;  and  he  assured  me  that  he  found 
it  very  convenient. 

*  Between  Yedi  and  the  Tsad,  the  following  places  are  situated — Lega,  a 
considerable  town  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  Dibbuwa,  Jiggeri,  Manawaze, 
Gordina,  and  Mogolam. 
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The  troop  was  here  proceeding  in  stately  order,  and  a  broad  line  of 
battle  deployed,  one  officer,  with  the  title  of  jdrma,  riding  in  advance, 
and  being  followed  by  the  four  fan-bearers  of  the  sheikh,  in  full  array; 
but  a  little  further  on,  a  small  tract  of  underwood  compelled  them  to 
change  their  order  of  march,  and  proceed  in  one  long  line.  The  vizier 
was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  message  to  the  effect  that  I  had  better 
get  in  front,  so  as  not  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion.  The  place 
of  encampment  was  chosen  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town  of  Marte ; 
and  when  the  sheikh  had  dismounted,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the 
mat  house  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  the  whole  host  of  cavalry 
galloped  up  in  the  fiercest  manner,  before  I  was  able  to  get  out  of  their 
way,  so  that  I  received  a  very  severe  shock  from  a  horseman,  who  struck 
against  me  with  great  violence. 

In  the  afternoon  my  friend  and  companion  on  my  journey  to  Adamawa, 
Kashella  Billama,  called  on  me  ;  and  we  mounted  on  horseback,  in  order 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  market,  which  is  held  every  Friday  outside  the 
western  gate  of  the  town,  where  an  open  area  surrounded  by  several 
wells  spreads  out.  But  the  market,  at  least  that  day,  was  very  insignifi- 
cant :  it  was  not  furnished  with  a  single  shed  or  stall,  and  not  a  single 
article  of  manufacture  was  exposed,  Negro  millet,  butter,  and  wooden 
bowls  being  almost  the  only  articles  offered  for  sale  ;  and  sellers,  as 
well  as  buyers,  were  very  few  in  number.  The  town  contains  about 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  and,  taking  into  account  the  strategical  art 
of  this  country,  possesses  proper  defences,  the  clay  wall  being  in  a 
good  state  of  repair,  and  having  a  gate  on  each  side  excepting  the  side 
of  the  market,  where  there  are  two.  Towards  the  east  there  is  a  little 
cultivated  ground,  and  on  the  north  a  small  suburb,  consisting  of  large, 
conical,  thatched  huts,  where,  besides  Kanuri,  several  Fulbe  or  Fellata 
families  are  living.  The  interior  of  the  town  consists  of  narrow  lanes ; 
and  most  of  the  houses  are  clay  buildings.  There  was  nothing  interest- 
ing to  be  seen  ;  but  I  was  agreeably  surprised  when  my  companion, 
who  was  a  native  of  this  place,  took  me  to  pay  my  compliments  to  his 
mother,  who  kept  a  small  shed,  or  rather,  as  we  should  say,  a  shop,  in 
the  little  market-place  inside  the  town.  It  was  certainly  a  trait  of  a 
good-natured  and  friendly  disposition. 

We  remained  here  the  following  day ;  but  our  stay  was  not  at  all 
pleasant,  there  being  very  little  shade  near  the  encampment,  while  our 
tents  were  so  worn  that  they  scarcely  afforded  any  protection  against 
the  sun.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  my  means,  I  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  my  large  tent  in  Kukawa. 

Sunday,  Nov.  30. — The  following  morning  I  was  obliged  to  remain 
behind  the  army  a  considerable  time,  in  order  to  allow  the  air  to  acquire 
a  more  genial  temperature.  I  enjoyed  the  more  the  beautiful  morning, 
although  the  country  did  not  possess  many  attractions.  Here,  also,  it 
exhibited  that  black  boggy  soil,  called  "  firki,"  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
southern  parts  of  B6rnu,  though  near  the  village  of  Little  Marte,  or 
"Marte  ghana,"  some  slight  variation  was  seen,  in  a  crop  of  Indian 
corn  or  "holcus"  still  standing  in  the  fields  ;  the  ears,  however,  were 
quickly  plucked  off  by  the  undisciplined  army.     Further  on  I  reached  a 
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group  of  villages  ornamented  by  a  cluster  of  beautiful  tamarind-trees, 
and  here  lay  down  awhile  to  enjoy  the  delicious  shade.  Numbers  of 
people  were  resting  here  and  there,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  villagers  ;  for,  to  the  ruin  of  the  country  there  is  no 
commissariat  in  these  armies  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  private 
individual,  and  every  one  must  supply  himself  with  food  in  the  best 
manner  he  can. 

Our  march,  however,  was  very  short,  the  encampment  having  been 
chosen  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Ala.  This  town  also  is  of  some 
importance,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  in  good  repair,  with  two  gates 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  and  only  one  on  the  south  and  east-  The 
interior  is  enlivened  by  large  trees,  consisting  of  chedia  (elastic  gum), 
and  kurna-trees,  while  the  huts  are  remarkable  for  their  high  conical 
roof,  the  thatch  of  which,  in  a  great  many  instances,  is  interlaced  by 
the  clasps  of  the  Cucurbita  lagenaria,  the  whole  looking  very  cheerful. 
The  sheikh  having  requested  me  repeatedly  to  give  my  compass  up  to 
him,  as  he  imagined  it  would  be  sufficient  for  one  of  us  to  possess  such 
an  instrument,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  offer  him  my  musical  box  as  a 
present,  remarking  that  I  would  willingly  give  away  such  articles,  but 
not  scientific  instruments.  Several-hares  had  been  caught  in  the  course 
of  the  day ;  and  in  the  evening  we  had  some  of  them  very  palatably 
dressed  by  the  experienced  female  slave  of  Lamino. 

Monday,  Dec.  1. — Soon  after  starting,  early  in  the  morning  we  had 
to  traverse  some  underwood,  which  caused  a  great  rush  and  much  con- 
fusion among  the  undisciplined  army,  so  that  two  or  three  horsemen 
were  seriously  injured.  On  such  occasions,  as  well  as  in  the  thick 
covert  of  the  forest,  I  had  a  full  opportunity  of  testing  the  valuable 
properties  of  the  Arab  stirrups,  which  protect  the  whole  leg,  and,  if 
skilfully  managed,  keep  every  obtruder  at  a  respectful  distance  ;  indeed 
I  am  almost  sure  that  if,  on  these  my  African  wanderings,  I  had  made 
use  of  English  stirrups  I  should  have  lost  both  my  legs.  Our  way 
afterwards  led  over  monotonous  firki  ground,  where  we  were  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  some  fine  crops  of  sorghum.  Detached  hamlets  were 
seen  in  every  direction,  even  where  the  country  did  not  present  any 
traces  of  cultivation  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Shuwa  villages, 
this  province  does  not  contain  many  small  hamlets,  the  population 
being  concentrated  in  larger  places.  Underwood  succeeded  to  the  firki 
ground,  and  extended  to  the  very  walls  of  the  large  town  of  Dikowa. 

The  sight  of  this  town,  with  its  walls  over-towered  by  the  regu- 
larly shaped  crowns  of  magnificent  fig-trees,  was  very  imposing.  The 
western  wall,  along  which  our  road  lay,  was  covered  with  women  and 
children,  and  we  met  a  numerous  procession  of  females  in  their  best 
attire,  who  were  going  to  salute  their  sovereign  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
encampment ;  and  coming  from  the  capital,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  ugliness  of  its  female  inhabitants,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  their 
superior  countenance  and  figure.  But  though  the  observer  might  be 
gratified  with  the  personal  appearance  of  the  natives,  their  industry  was 
questionable  ;  for  only  a  small  tract  of  cultivated  ground  was  to  be 
seen  on  this  side  of  the  town,  girt  by  a  forest  of  mighty  trees. 
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The  encampment,  or  "  ngftufate,"  began  to  form  close  to  the  southern 
wall  of  the  town,  amidst  sandy  ground  free  from  trees,  and  completely- 
surrounded  by  a  thick  covert.  Although  it  was  December,  the  sun  was 
very  powerful ;  and,  until  the  camels  arrived,  I  sat  down  in  the  shade 
of  a  "  bito,"  or  Balanites,  while  the  encampment  was  spreading  out  in 
all  directions,  and  approached  the  edge  of  the  covert.  I  then  gave  up 
my  shady  place  to  Kashella  Jato,  an  officer  of  the  musketeers,  who,  in 
acknowledgment,  offered  me  a  clear  piece  of  delicious  gum,  just  taken 
from  the  tree  and  full  of  sweet  fluid ;  in  which  state  it  is  certainly  a 
delicacy,  and  is  so  esteemed  here  as  well  as  in  Western  Negroland. 
The  encampment  springing  up  gradually  from  the  ground,  with  its 
variety  of  light  dwellings  built  only  for  the  moment — the  multifarious 
appearance  of  armed  people — the  number  of  horses  of  all  colours,  some 
of  the  most  exquisite  beauty — the  uninterrupted  train  of  beasts  of 
burden,  camels,  and  pack-oxen,  laden  with  the  tents,  furniture,  and 
provisions,  and  mounted  by  the  wives  and  concubines  of  the  different 
chiefs,  well  dressed  and  veiled, — altogether  presented  a  most  interesting 
picture  ;  for  now  almost  the  whole  host  or  M  kebu,"  had  collected,  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  with  ten  thousand  horses,  and  at  least  as  many 
beasts  of  burden,  were  no  doubt  assembled  on  this  spot.  At  length 
our  two  tents  also  were  pitched,  and  we  could  make  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable as  the  scanty  shade  which  they  afforded  allowed  us. 

In  the  evening,  our  conversation  with  the  vizier  turning  upon  the 
means  which  remained  for  Bornu  to  attain  once  more  to  her  former 
greatness,  these  devastating  expeditions  and  slave-hunts  fell  under  dis- 
cussion ;  and  I  took  the  liberty  to  indicate,  in  opposition  to  such  a 
system,  the  necessity  of  a  well-established  government,  with  a  strong 
military  force  capable  of  extending  their  dominion.  I  also  called  the 
attention  of  the  vizier  to  the  point,  that,  as  they  could  never  rely  upon 
the  Turks,  who  might  easily  cut  off  all  supplies  of  foreign  merchandize, 
it  was  greatly  to  their  interest  to  keep  open  to  themselves  that  large 
river  which  passed  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  their  dominions,  and 
which  would  enable  them  to  supply  themselves  with  every  kind  of 
European  manufacture  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  were  able  to 
obtain  them  by  the  northern  route.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  iormer  sultans ;  but  those  poor  men,  when  they 
possessed  the  dominion  of  the  Kwana  tribe,  probably  had  no  idea  that 
the  river  which  ran  through  their  territory  joined  the  sea  ;  and  even  if 
they  had,  the  relation  between  Islarn  and  Christianity  at  that  period 
was  of  so  hostile  a  character,  that,  for  the  very  reason  that  this  stream 
might  open  to  the  Christians  a  more  easy  access  to  their  country,  they 
shunned  any  nearer  connection  with  it  as  dangerous.  However,  under 
the  present  entirely  altered  state  of  affairs,  there  is  no  question  that 
an  energetic  native  chief,  basing  his  power  on  a  supply  of  European 
merchandize,  as  facilitated  by  the  river  Benuwe\  might  easily  dominate 
a  great  part  of  Central  Africa  ;  but  energy  is  just  the  very  thing  these 
people  are  wanting  in. 

From  this  point  of  our  discourse  there  was  an  easy  transition  to  that 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery ;   and   here  my  late   lamented   friend   Mr. 
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Overweg  made  a  most  eloquent  speech  on  this  important  question. 
The  vizier  could  not  bring  forward  any  other  argument  in  his  defence, 
than  that  the  slave-trade  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  buying 
muskets  ;  and,  lamentable  as  it  is,  this  is  certainly  the  correct  view  of 
the  subject,  for  even  on  the  west  coast  the  slave-trade  originated  in  the 
cupidity  of  the  natives  in  purchasing  the  arms  of  Europeans.  Such  is 
the  history  of  civilization !  If  the  poor  natives  of  Africa  had  never 
become  acquainted  with  this  destructive  implement  of  European  in- 
genuity, the  slave-trade  would  never  have  reached  those  gigantic  pro- 
portions which  it  has  attained.  For  at  first  the  natives  of  Africa  wanted 
firearms  as  the  surest  means  of  securing  their  independence  of,  and 
superiority  over,  their  neighbours ;  but  in  the  further  course  of  affairs, 
these  instruments  of  destruction  became  necessary,  because  they  en- 
abled them  to  hunt  down  less  favoured  tribes,  and,  with  a  supply  of 
slaves  so  obtained,  to  procure  for  themselves  those  luxuries  of  European 
civilization  with  which  they  had  likewise  become  acquainted.  This  is 
the  great  debt  which  the  European  owes  to  the  poor  African,  that,  after 
having  caused,  or  at  least  increased,  this  nefarious  system  on  his  first 
bringing  the  natives  of  those  regions  into  contact  with  his  state  of 
civilization,  which  has  had  scarcely:  any  but  a  demoralizing  effect,  he 
ought  now  also  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  beneficial  effects 
of  that  state  of  society.  Entering,  therefore,  into  the  views  of  our 
hosts,  I  told  them  that  their  country  produced  many  other  things  which 
they  might  exchange  for  firearms,  without  being  forced  to  lay  waste  the 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  to  bring  misery  and  distress 
upon  so  many  thousands. 

I  informed  them  of  the  last  negotiations  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
messengers  with  the  King  of  Dahome,  when  our  friend,  listening  with 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  account  of  these  noble  endeavours  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  which  he  could  not  but  admire,  declared,  in  the 
most  distinct  manner,  that,  if  the  British  Government  were  able  to 
furnish  them  with  a  thousand  muskets  and  four  cannons,  they  would 
be  willing  to  subscribe  any  obligatory  article  for  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade  in  their  country — of  course  not  including,  all  at  once,  domestic 
slavery;  for  such  a  measure  would  scarcely  be  feasible  in  a  country 
where  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life  are  based  upon  this  system. 
But  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave-trade  would  be  the  beginning  of 
a  better  system.  However,  I  told  them  that,  supposing  Government 
were  to  entertain  such  a  proposal,  the  first  thing  for  them  to  do  was 
to  open  themselves  a  road  to  the  river  Benuwe,  as  it  would  be  difficult, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  country  to  be  traversed,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  suspicions  of  the  Turks,  to  provide  them  with 
such  a  military  store  by  way  of  the  desert.  But  at  present  this  whole 
question  has  been  superseded ;  the  vizier  himself  has  succumbed,  and 
his  master,  the  Sheikh  'Omar,  although  he  has  been  fortunate  enough 
once  more  to  usurp  the  sovereign  authority,  seems  scarcely  sufficient 
to  hold  out  any  guarantee  of  the  stability  of  his  dynasty.  Moreover, 
the  slave-trade  at  present  is,  in  fact,  abolished  on  the  north  coast ; 
and  this  circumstance  must  eventually  exercise  a  great  influence  over 
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the  destinies  of  B6rnu,  on  account  of  its  central  situation,  especially  if 
at  length  a  regular  intercourse  be  established  on  the  river  Benuw6. 

It  was  our  lot  to  remain  here  several  days;  for  while  the  Kanuri 
people,  who  were  expected  to  join  the  expedition,  had  already  assembled 
in  sufficient  numbers,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  indigenous  Arab 
or  Shuwa  population  had  as  yet  come  up ;  for  almost  all  of  them  live 
in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  deserted  seats  of  former  tribes,  which  were  annihilated 
or  weakened  in  the  relentless  wars  between  Islamism  and  Paganism. 
On  the  first  day  of  our  arrival,  our  encampment  was  very  comfortable ; 
but  every  day  that  we  stayed  here  it  became  more  confined,  owing 
principally  to  the  numerous  cavalry  of  these  Arab .  tribes,  almost  all  of 
whom  are  mounted ;  and  many  a  newcomer  was  seen  hurrying  about 
without  being  able  to  find  a  spot  to  lie  down,  or  to  meet  with  friends 
to  treat  him.  I  myself  had  to  entertain  a  respectable  man  among  these 
Shuwa,  of  the  name  of  Haj  Hamadan,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Hasunna. 

This  man,  who  generally  had  his  settlement  far  to  the  east,  in  the 
Wady  Guskab,  had  come  some  time  previously  to  Logon  in  order  to 
pay  a  visit  to  some  relations  of  his,  and  had  now  joined  this  expedition. 
But  one  must  be  very  careful  with  these  Shuwa ;  for,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  if  you  give  them  an  inch,  they  are  wont  to  take  an  ell.  But 
for  their  Jewish  character,  I  should  have  liked  to  enter  into  more  in- 
timate relations  with  them  than  I  actually  did. 

Their  emigration  into  these  regions,  at  least  several  centuries  ago,  is 
certainly  not  without  interest ;  and,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe  in  another  place,  they  preserve  the  characteristic  type  of  their 
race  very  distinctly — a  middle-sized,  slender  figure  (which,  however,  is 
apt  to  become  fuller  as  they  advance  in  years),  small  pleasing  features, 
and  a  dark  olive  complexion.  Their  dialect  is  very  peculiar ;  and  while 
it  lays  claim  to  a  far  greater  purity  than  belongs  to  the  dialects  of  the 
coast,  by  the  profusion  of  vowels  which  it  has  preserved,  its  character 
is  deteriorated,  and  becomes  nearly  ridiculous,  by  the  continued  repeti- 
tion and  insertion  of  certain  words.  A  Shuwa  is  not  able  to  say  three 
words  without  inserting  his  favourite  term  "kuch,  kuch,"  which  cor- 
responds to  the  English  word  "thorough,"  but  which  is  not  Arabic  at 
all.  When  they  omit  the  word  "kuch,"  they  make  use  of  another  term, 
"berketek,"  "your  worship,"  which  at  once  bears  testimony  to  the 
servile  and  degraded  position  which  they  occupy  in  Negroland,  although 
in  Bornu  they  are  still  treated  with  some  indulgence  and  lenity,  espe- 
cially since  the  time  when  Mohammed  Tirab,  the  father  of  the  present 
vizier,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Salamat,  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  power  and  influence  in  the  country.  In  W&day  again,  even 
at  the  present  time,  they  are  treated  very  badly. 

Of  Kanuri  people,  besides  a  few  smaller  bodies  of  troops,  only  two 
officers,  or  kashellas,  'Ali  Marghi  and  Jerma,  were  wanting.  All  the 
officers  and  bodies  of  troops  on  this  side  of  the  komadugu  of  B6rnu, 
the  so-called  Yeou,  were  collected  together,  the  only  exception  being 
Kashella  Manzo,  my  hospitable  host  in  Zurrikulo,  whose  presence  at 
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his  post  was  required  on  account  of  the  Tuarek  ;  for,  as  regards  the 
officers  and  chiefs  of  the  provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  komadugu, 
nobody  is  required  to  take  part  in  these  expeditions  of  the  sheikh,  every 
officer  remaining  at  his  post,  except  when  his  master  enters  upon  a  war 
in  his  own  quarters. 

While  the  encampment  itself  presented  considerable  interest,  as 
being  the  temporary  abode  of  so  many  people,  the  town  of  Dikowa, 
near  which  we  were  encamped,  seemed  well  deserving  some  attention, 
as  having  been  repeatedly  the  residence  of  the  rulers  of  the  country, 
and  being  still  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  kingdom.  I  therefore 
paid  a  visit  to  it  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  our  stay,  being 
accompanied  by  my  friend  Billama.  We  entered  the  town  by  the 
western  gate  ;  and  I  saw  that  the  walls  were  about  thirty  feet  high, 
and  terraced  on  the  inside  like  those  of  the  capital,  and  of  considerable 
breadth  at  the  base  :  they  were  in  a  state  of  good  repair.  I  was  struck 
by  the  height  and  round  shape  of  the  huts,  which  entirely  wanted  the 
characteristic  top,  or,  as  the  Kanuri  people  call  it,  kogi  ngimbe,  and 
were  of  the  same  kind  as  I  had  observed  in  the  other  towns  of  this 
southern  province.  Every  hut  had  its  little  courtyard,  in  some  of  which 
vegetation  was  seen,  mostly  karas. 

The  further  we  proceeded,  the  more  I  was  pleased  with  the  general 
appearance  of  the  town,  the  exterior  of  which  had  made  a  favourable 
impression  upon  me  on  our  first  arrival.  Large,  beautiful,  wide- 
spreading  fig-trees,  ngabore,  chedia  or  elastic  gum-trees,  and  korna- 
trees,  spread  their  shade  all  around,  and  two  or  three  isolated  papavv- 
trees,  or  as  the  Kanuri  call  them,  bambus-m&sarbe,  with  their  remarkable 
feathery  crowns  and  their  smooth  virgin-like  stems,  formed  a  lively 
contrast  to  the  broad-leafed  canopy  of  the  other  trees,  while  the  hedges 
and  fences  of  the  courtyards  were  partly  enlivened  by  a  luxurious 
creeper  called  "dagd&gel"  by  the  natives.  The  real  nucleus  of  the 
town  seemed  to  consist  entirely  of  clay  houses. 

After  a  very  pleasant  ride,  we  reached  the  house  of  the  "  mainta," 
or  governor,  who  still  enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  independence.  The 
chief  ornament  of  the  place  in  front  of  his  house  was  the  most  splendid 
caoutchouc-tree  I  have  ever  seen ;  indeed  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that 
the  diameter  of  its  crown,  which  was  so  regularly  and  symmetrically 
shaped  that  it  appeared  as  if  effected  by  art,  measured  less  than  from 
seventy  to  eighty  feet.  It  really  formed  a  beautiful  f&ge,  or,  as  the 
H&usa  people  call  it,  ichenbatu,  or  open  council-hall,  such  as  are 
common  in  these  places  ;  but  at  present  no  political  business  of  any 
importance  was  transacted  here,  and  it  formed  a  favourite  lounge  for 
idle  people,  amongst  whom  there  was  a  troop  of  musicians,  playing 
lustily  upon  their  instruments  to  console  the  petty  chief  for  the  loss  of 
his  former  power,  which  had  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  shadow.  I 
would  gladly  have  paid  him  a  visit ;  but,  poor  as  I  was  at  the  time,  and 
without  a  single  article  worthy  of  acceptance,  I  was  rather  glad  that 
I  was  under  no  obligation  to  him.  The  interruption  in  the  daily  course 
of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  presence  of  the  army,  was  the  more  to 
be  lamented,  as  it  prevented  me  from  becoming  an  eyewitness  to  the 
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thief  industry  of  the  natives,  which  consists  in  weaving,  and  manufac- 
turing into  shirts,  the  cotton  which  they  .grow  ;  for  they  are  almost 
exclusively  cotton-growers,  and  have  very  little  corn.  But,  although 
they  are  able  to  produce  a  fine  sort  of  texture,  they  are  very  badly  off 
for  dyeing,  and  in  this  respect  are  far  outstripped  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Uje  and  Makari.  Instead  of  the  beating  of  shirts,  which  forms  so 
pleasant  a  sound  in  many  other  industrial  towns  of  Negroland,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  sound  which  proceeded  from  the 
powder-mill,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  this  grand  name  to  a  yard  in 
which  eight  slaves  were  employed  in  pounding  powder  in  large  wooden 
mortars  ;  for  this  is  the  way  in  which  powder  is  prepared  in  Negroland, 
and  during  my  stay  in  Bagirmi  every  time  I  had  my  coffee  pounded 
(as  I  did  not  possess  a  coffee-mill),  I  excited  the  suspicion  that  I  was 
preparing  powder.  Of  course  the  presence  of  the  army  was  the  reason 
why  so  little  activity  was  to  be  seen  at  present,  and  the  little  market,  or 
durriya,  which  is  held  in  the  afternoon,  was  very  badly  attended  ;  but 
the  size  and  populousness  of  the  town  made  such  an  impression  upon 
me,  that  I  thought  myself  justified  in  rating  the  number  of  inhabitants 
at  about  twenty-five  thousand. 

Altogether  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  character  of  the  place, 
that  on  expressing  my  satisfaction  to  one  of^the  inhabitants  who  came 
to  salute  my  companion,  with  the  words,  "  Atema  billa  ngilla  "  ("  This 
is  a  fine  town"),  he  replied,  with  conscious  pride,  "  Ate  billa  deka  geni ; 
ate  billa  maiwa  "  ("This  is  not  a  country  town;  this  is  a  royal  resi- 
dence ").  We  reached  the  gate  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  just 
at  the  moment  when  'Abd  e'  Rahm&n,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  Sheikh 
'Omar,  arrived  with  a  party  of  horsemen.  What  his  business  was  I 
do  not  know ;  but  before  the  expedition  left  the  town,  there  had  been 
a  great  many  unfavourable  rumours  concerning  his  ambitious  designs, 
and  the  malcontents  expected  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  striking  a  blow  at  the  vizier,  in  order  to  prevent  the  expedition 
from  proceeding  against  Mandara,  as  he  himself  was  supposed  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  chief  of  that  country.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  his  intentions,  he  found  his  rival  still  too  strong ;  and,  after  a 
friendly  parting  from  his  brother,  he  retraced  his  steps. 

The  view  over  the  encampment,  which  presented  itself  when  from 
the  north  I  turned  to  the  south-west  side  of  the  town,  was  extremely 
interesting  ;  and  I  kept  along  the  higher  ground  formed  by  the  rubbish 
which  had  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Tents  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  size — light  sheds  constructed  with  the  long  stalks  of  Indian 
corn,  supported  by  four  poles,  and  connected  lightly  at  the  top  and 
forming  high-topped  gables — horses  and  men,  all  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, presented  a  busy  scene  of  animated  life ;  but  the  place  where 
our  tents  were  pitched  had  become  so  confined,  that  I  was  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  any  opportunity  which  presented  itself  of  roving  about  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  most  attractive  place  was  the  komadugu,  or  watercourse,  which 
passes  at  some  distance  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  special  name  of  Yalowe.     It  was  a  very  charming  spot,  winding 
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along  through  a  rich  and  varied  forest,  bordered  by  an  uninterrupted  line 
of  the  finest  fig-trees,  principally  of  the  kind  called  "  ngabore."  The 
channel  itself  was  only  about  forty  yards  wide,  encompassed  by  banks  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  at  present  it  was  not  enlivened 
by  a  continuous  stream,  but  contained  several  detached  pools  of  stagnant 
water.  Although  the  water  was  cool,  and  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
still  it  was  not  very  pure,  and  could  not  but  contain  the  germs  of  much 
disease.  This  is  the  same  komaelugu  with  which,  in  its  upper  course 
in  the  territory  of  Uje,  I  had  become  acquainted  on  my  journey  to 
Adamawa.  The  banks  all  around  were  enlivened  by  horses  and  pack- 
oxen,  who  were  enjoying  the  rich  verdure ;  and  there  was  not  a  shady 
tree  but  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  troop  of  Kanembu  or  Kanuri, 
in  order  to  find  that  comfortable  repose  which  the  noisy  encampment 
could  hot  afford. 

Having  heard  that  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dikowa  consisted 
of  cotton,  I  expected  to  find  extensive  well-kept  cotton-plantations  ;  but, 
although  the  article  was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  I  was  astonished 
at  the  neglected  appearance  which  it  exhibited,  the  cotton-fields  being 
almost  buried  beneath  the  thicket,  and  overgrown  not  only  with  rank 
grass,  but  even  with  trees  and  bushes,  so  that  scarcely  any  space  was 
left  for  the  plants  to  spread  out ;  nevertheless  their  luxuriant  growth 
bore  ample  testimony  to  the  rich  nature  of  the  soil,  and  gave  an  idea 
of  the  wealth  that  lies  buried  in  these  regions.  I  have  already  observed, 
on  another  occasion,  that  the  natives  of  Negroland  take  very  little  care 
of  their  cotton-plantations  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  sufficient  care 
was  bestowed,  quite  a  different  quality  might  be  produced. 

I  roved  about  in  this  wild  and  fertile  region  till  I  was  entirely  hemmed 
in  by  an  impenetrable  thicket.  While  returning  hence  to  our  encamp- 
ment by  a  more  westerly  path,  I  was  ruminating  in  my  mind  how  the 
former  rulers  of  this  country  had  evinced  so  much  more  feeling  for  the 
bounty  and  beauty  of  nature  than  its  present  possessors ;  for,  while 
these  have  chosen  for  their  residence  the  most  monotonous  district  of 
the  empire,  the  former  selected  those  parts  which  nature  itself  had 
embellished — the  shores  of  the  so-called  Yeou,  or  the  komadugu  Waube, 
and  this  fine  watercourse  of  Dikowa  ;  and  they  not  only  chose  the  most 
interesting  spots,  but  they  even  embellished  them  by  art,  as  the  large 
artificial  basins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghasreggomo,  Ghambaru,  and 
Damasak  amply  testify.  __  In  this  respect  it  is  not  uninteresting  that  we  are 
informed  by  the  Imam  Ahmed,  the  historian  of  the  King  Edris  Alawoma, 
that  his  master,  when  he  visited  the  town  of  Fika,  could  not  forego  the 
pleasure  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  famous  little  alpine  lake  which  lies  at 
some  distance  from  that  town.  Although  the  country  of  Bornu  is  far 
from  being  the  most  favoured  part  of  Negroland,  yet  the  shores  of 
these  watercourses  are  very  rich  indeed,  and  capable  of  maintaining 
a  numerous  population. 

In  returning  to  our  encampment,  I  passed  the  market,  or  durriya, 
which  was  held  every  afternoon  on  the  west  side  of  the  encampment. 
It  was  really  a  busy  scene,  not  yielding  in  importance  to  the  little  daily 
market  of  the  capital ;  and  this  was  not  at  all  marvellous,  as  a  greater 
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crowd  of  people,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  horses,  were  gathered 
here  than  the  average  population  of  Kukawa.  Not  only  were  provisions, 
such  as  meat,  grain,  beans,  ground-nuts,  and  other  articles  of  a  like 
description,  offered  for  sale,  but  even  small  luxuries  ;  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  bartering,  as  the  buyers  were  destitute  of  currency — 
kungona,  or  cowries,  as  well  as  gabaga,  or  cotton  strips.  I  also  observed 
that  the  encampment,  especially  on  this  side,  where  it  was  skirted  by 
a  thick  covert  of  trees,  was  encircled  by  a  living  wall  of  light  Kdnembu 
spearmen,  who  were  keeping  watch ;  for  although  the  army  was  still 
in  its  own  territory,  yet,  in  the  weak  state  of  the  government,  a  certain 
degree  of  insecurity  already  commences  here ;  and  the  very  first 
evening  of  our  being  encamped  on  this  spot,  the  ngaufate  was  roused 
by  the  gangema,  or  announcement  by  beat  of  drum,  to  the  effect  that 
everybody  should  be  on  his  guard  against  horse-stealers. 

While  the  country  around  presented  interesting  features,  and  the 
encampment  itself  exhibited  a  scene  of  great  variety,  the  time  we  spent 
here  passed  away  comfortably  and  agreeably,  with  the  sole  exception 
that  the  space  allotted  to  us  was  too  confined  to  be  comfortable.  We 
were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  sheikh  as  well  as  with  his 
vizier;  and  all  court  etiquette  was  dispensed  with.  This  went  so  far 
that  I  and  my  companion  accommodated  our  noble  and  princely  friends 
with  our  woollen  jackets  and  drawers ;  for  they  began  to  feel  the  cold 
at  night  very  severely,  and  on  these  occasions  the  very  respectable  Haj 
Edris  had  to  play  the  part  of  a  royal  laundress. 

Already,  during  our  hibernal  stay  in  the  country  of  Air,  we  had  been 
obliged  to  accommodate  our  old  and  austere  friend  Annur  and  his 
numerous  relatives  with  our  Turkish  waistcoats :  but  we  had  not  yet 
condescended  to  give  away  our  under-clothing ;  and  being  ourselves 
extremely  poor  and  destitute  in  every  respect,  it  was  certainly  not  a 
little  privation  we  imposed  upon  ourselves.  The  clothes  of  the  sheikh 
and  his  vizier  were  all  very  wide,  and  not  fit  for  keeping  out  the  cold. 
I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  mention  how  sensitive  the  Africans 
are  to  cold  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  burning  regions  of  Central 
Africa,  a  good  cargo  of  warm  under-clothing  would  find  a  ready  sale, 
especially  if  it  should  arrive  in  the  months  of  December  and  January. 
But  neither  did  our  noble  hosts,  on  their  part,  fail  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  render  our  situation  as  comfortable  as  possible ;  and  it 
was  very  satisfactory  to  see  how  anxious  the  vizier  was  to  supply  us 
with  all  desirable  information. 

One  evening,  at  a  late  hour,  when  I  was  reposing  in  my  tent  and 
about  to  go  to  bed,  he  sent  for  me  in  the  greatest  hurry,  as  if  my  life  or 
death  were  at  stake  ;  and  upon  hastening  thither,  anxious  to  hear  what 
was  the  matter,  I  was  told  that  the  vizier  had  been  informed  of  a  person 
being  in  the  encampment  who,  like  my  old  friend  the  mallem  Katuri, 
had  accompanied  the  memorable  expedition  of  Amba  Sambo,  the  war- 
like chief  of  Chamba,  towards  the  country  of  Igbo  on  the  sea-coast. 
But  while  the  latter  had  gone  to  Mbafu  with  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
the  adventurous  proceedings  of  that  person  had  not  even  been  limited 
by  the  boundaries  of  the  sea ;  and  he  informed  me,  in  the  most  positive 
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and  conclusive  manner,  that  the  body  of  troops  which  he  accompanied 
had  sailed  along  a  rocky  coast  for  fifteen  days,  when  they  unexpectedly 
met  with  an  island,  where  they  took  possession  of  a  number  of  muskets  ; 
their  owners,  who  were  all  dressed  in  jackets,  having  taken  refuge  in 
their  large  vessel. 

He  did  not  doubt  that  these  people  were  Christians,  and  according  to 
the  description  which  he  gave  me  of  the  vessel,  there  can  scarcely  be 
any  doubt  that  it  was  a  European  one  ;  but  I  did  not  feel  quite  certain 
as  to  the  point  whether  he  had  navigated  a  large  river,  or  the  open  sea, 
though  I  think  it  probable  they  went  down  the  Niger,  and  surprised  one 
of  the  European  traders  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  any  rate,  how- 
ever, this  is  an  extremely  interesting  circumstance.  I  apprehend  that 
the  chiefs  of  Adamavva  will  hesitate  in  future  to  extend  their  expeditions 
so  far,  after  an  English  steamer  has  gone  up  the  river  to  the  very  heart 
of  their  own  country.  It  was  this  same  Bornu  horseman  who  informed 
me  that,  on  that  expedition,  all  the  horses  had  died  from  a  disease  pro- 
ceeding from  worms. 

While  chatting  together  upon  these  subjects  till  after  midnight,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  giving  the  vizier  some,  little  information  regarding  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  maritime  power  of  the  Imam  of  Maskat,  of 
which  he  had  never  heard  before,  and  which  interested  him  exceedingly. 
With  the  Arabs  of  Timbuktu,  also,  this  subject  formed  a  topic  of  the 
highest  interest,  as  they  had  no  idea  that  there  were  people  of  the  same 
faith  living  on  the  eastern  shores  of  this  continent ;  and  they  delighted 
in  the  thought,  that  even  in  those  regions  there  were  Moslems,  who 
were  not  quite  destitute  of  political  power.  For,  although  the  famous 
traveller  Ebn  Batuta  has  given  to  his  countrymen  an  account  of  these 
regions,  it  was  only  in  Sokoto  that  I  met  with  a  man,  the  learned  Kaderi 
dan  Taffa,  who  knew  Sofala  by  name. 

My  friend  Billama  also  frequently  called  on  me,  and  furnished  me 
with  a  variety  of  information,  while  I  applied  myself  strenuously  to  the 
study  of  the  Kanuri  language,  which  had  discouraged  me  at  first,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  its  grammatical  structure  :  and  I  could  scarcely  have 
had  a  better  teacher  than  our  friend  Haj  Edris  ;  for,  being  of  Kanuri 
origin,  he  had  lived  a  great  many  years  in  the  east,  especially  in  Medina, 
and  had  become  almost  an  Arab.  He  was  certainly  an  intelligent  and 
honest  man  ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  stay  we  became  indebted  to  him 
in  many  respects.  Of  course  we  could  not  expect  him  to  render  his 
service  gratuitously,  as  he  himself  was  not  in  affluent  circumstances, 
though  as  a  courtier  he  had  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance ;  but  being 
myself  very  poor  at  the  time,  I  could  do  nothing  but  place  him  upon  a 
needle-pension,  the  needles  being  very  useful  in  the  encampment  for 
buying  provisions. 
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THE   BORDER-REGION   OF  THE  SHUWA. 

Saturday,  Dec.  6.— At  length,  after  a  protracted  stay,  we  left  our  en- 
campment at  Dikowa,  though  still  in  complete  uncertainty  whether  the 
expedition  was  directed  against  Mandara  or  not ;  for  as  yet  the  chief  of 
that  little  country  (which,  through  the  adventures  of  Major  Denham,  has 
obtained  in  Europe  a  greater  share  of  attention  than  it  really  deserves), 
relying  upon  the  natural  strength  of  his  mountains,  had  not  yet  made 
his  submission.  The  rumours  which  we  heard  from  thence  were  of  the 
most  contradictory  nature  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Abu  Bakr,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  present  chief,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  determined 
resistance,  having  retired  into  his  mountain  fastnesses,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  the  vizier,  who  repeatedly  asked  me  and  my  companion, 
with  great  anxiety,  what  was  to  be  done,  and  how  it  was  possible  for 
the  cavalry  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  mountainous  retreat :  for,  what- 
ever military  strength  the  Kanuri  may  still  possess,  it  is  almost  solely 
to  be  looked  for  in  their  cavalry.  The  former  excellence  of  the  Kanembu 
spearmen,  resulting  from  their  enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  leader,  has 
disappeared  long  ago,  at  least  since  the  overthrow  of  the  old  dynasty ; 
and  the  vizier  had  to  expect  very  little  sympathy  from  this  body,  as 
most  of  them  were  decidedly  favourable  to  the  interest  of  his  adversary, 
'Abd  e'  Rahman.  As  far  as  I  had  been  able  to  learn  the  nature  of  those 
rocky  mountains  on  my  journey  to  Yola,  I  could  not  but  think  that  not 
only  the  cavalry  of  Bornu,  but  even  the  Kanembu  spearmen,  accustomed 
as  they  were  to  the  level  plains  of  their  country,  would  be  incapable  of 
climbing  those  rocky  cliffs. 

The  whole  country  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog  when  we  started  in 
the  morning ;  so  that  the  passage  of  the  komadugu,  with  its  steep  banks, 
caused  a  considerable  crowding  and  pushing,  which  was  far  from  agree- 
able. When  we  had  got  safely  over,  we  had  to  pass  a  thick  forest, 
consisting  of  "bito"  and  "  kindin,"  or  talha-trees ;  and  on  our  left 
appeared  the  large  walled  place  of  Afag6,  a  considerable  town,  but  not 
so  large  as  Dikowa.  After  only  a  short  interval,  we  saw  another  town 
on  our  right,  called  Kodege,  the  walls  of  which  were  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decay,  but  were  at  present  adorned  with  living  battlements  of 
male  and  female  spectators. 

Proceeding  a  short  distance  onward,  we  encamped  at  an  early  hour 
to  the  westward  of  another  walled  town,  called  Zogoma.  The  whole 
of  this  district,  favoured  as  it  is  by  nature,  seems  to  have  been  once 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  It  was,  however,  rather  odd  that  we 
should  have  encamped  here,  as  the  horses  had  to  be  led  back  to  Afage" 
for  water. 

I  had  scarcely  pitched  my  tent,  when  that  cruel  minister  of  police, 
Lamino,  a  man  whose  character  my  friend  Haj  Edris  used  significantly 
to  describe  in  the  few  words,  "  Kargo  dibbi,  kindi  dibbi  "  ("  Bad  in  heart, 
and  bad  in  deed  "),  brought  into  my  presence  a  famous  cut-throat  of  the 
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name  of  Barka-ngolo,  whose  neck  was  secured  in  a  large  machine  called 
"bego,"  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  wood  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
length,  and  very  heavy,  so  that  every  movement  was  accompanied  with 
the  greatest  pain.  Nevertheless  my  mischievous  friend  persuaded  him- 
self that  it  would  gratify  me  to  see  this  miserable  wretch  fight  with 
another  culprit  secured  in  the  same  manner,  by  giving  to  each  of  them 
a  long  whip  of  hippopotamus-hide,  and  forcing  them  by  threats  to  flog 
each  other.  It  was  a  horrible  sight ;  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing my  cruel  friend  that  such  a  scene  was  far  from  being  agreeable 
to  me.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  I  presented  him  with  a  quantity  of 
cloves  to  give  to  his  beloved  'Aaisha,  of  whose  culinary  powers  we  had 
already  had  several  proofs.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  my  present ; 
and  with  an  amorous  smile  he  described  to  me  how  deeply  he  was  in 
love  with  his  darling,  saying  that  he  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him  also  : 
"  and,"  added  he,  in  a  very  sentimental  way,  "  such  a  mutual  love  is  the 
greatest  bliss  on  earth."  Europeans  must  not  fancy  that  there  is  no 
such  feeling  among  these  Africans  as  love,  although  it  is  not  quite  so 
ethereal  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  with  us.  Notwithstanding  these 
amorous  declarations,  which  sounded  very  ridiculous  coming  from  such 
a  mass  of  flesh  as  he  was,  I  was  glati  when  he  was  gone. 

We  were  now  approaching  hostile  territory,  and  in  the  evening  a 
"  gang£ma,"  or  proclamation  accompanied  by  beat  of  drum,  was  made 
throughout  the  whole  encampment,  to  the  effect  that  the  train  of  camels 
and  pack-oxen,  which  previously  had  greatly  hemmed  in  the  cavalry, 
should  not  start  until  after  the  former  had  moved  on.  Zogoma  is  the 
farthest  town  of  the  Bornu  territory  in  this  direction  ;  and  the  following 
day  we  encamped  in  a  district  of  the  name  of  Masa,  close  to  a  swamp, 
thickly  covered  with  water-plants,  principally  the  Pistia  stratiotes. 
Several  Shuwa  villages  were  lying  about  at  short  distances  from  each 
other. 

On  the  road  we  passed  some  cotton-plantations  and  stubble-fields. 
The  chief  agricultural  produce  of  Masa  consisted  of  "sabade,"  the  sweet 
sorghum  or  Sorghum  saccharatum.  This  sort  of  grain  I  had  not  yet 
seen  in  the  course  of  my  journey;  but  in  Dikowa  my  friend  Mal£ 
Ibram  had  sent  me  a  large  quantity  of  it,  in  order  that  I  might  indulge 
in  this  African  luxury.  At  that  period  I  was  surprised  at  the  great 
length  of  these  stalks,  some  of  which  measured  fourteen  feet ;  but  how 
astonished  was  I  afterwards,  when,  in  the  course  of  my  travels  in  the 
luxuriant  valleys  of  Kebbi,  I  found  specimens  of  twice  that  length ! 
This  evening  the  vizier  treated  us  with  the  marrow  of  the  "  sabade," 
which,  in  snow-white  pieces  of  about  eight  inches  in  length,  were  neatly 
placed  upon  a  straw  cover  or  "  fele,"  such  as  are  used  in  the  country. 
While  indulging  in  this  simple  African  dainty,  our  conversation,  very 
naturally,  turned  upon  the  cultivation  as  well  as  the  preparation  of 
sugar,  which  is  one  of  those  articles  of  European  industry  that  most 
excites  the  admiration  of  the  natives  of  this  country.  But  when  they 
learn  in  what  a  filthy  manner  it  is  refined,  they  become  horrified,  and 
hesitate  whether  they  shall  say  farewell  to  this  indulgence,  or  overcome 
the  scruples  and  prejudices  of  their  creed. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "sabade"  would  yield  a  rich  produce  of 
sugar ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient,  as  the 
sugar-cane  itself  grows  wild  in  several  regions  of  Negroland,  and  we 
shall  actually  find  a  small  plantation  of  it,  and  boiling-houses,  on  a 
small  scale,  carried  on  by  a  native  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S6koto. 
Our  conversation  at  these  African  soirees  with  the  vizier  became  some- 
times so  learned,  that  even  Ptolemy  with  his  "  Ma?idros  oros"  was 
quoted.  But,  sad  as  it  must  seem  to  all  who,  like  myself,  delight. in 
going  back  into  remote  antiquity,  this  famous  mountain,  which  at  the 
first  sight  seems  to  be  an  ancient  memorial  of  the  Mandara  mountains 
of  some  seventeen  hundred  years  standing,  appears  to  belong  entirely 
to  Western  Africa.  Our  kind  host  always  found  great  delight  in  every 
kind  of  information  ;  it  was  only  a  pity  he  was  wanting  in  manly  energy 
to  carry  out  his  good  projects. 

Monday,  Dec.  8. — Woe  to  those  regions  through  which  an  army  takes 
its  march  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  were  it  even  their  own  country. 
We  passed  this  morning  some  very  extensive  cornfields,  the  crops  of 
which  were  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
piteous  clamours,  and  even  the  threats  of  the  slaves  who  were  watching 
on  the  highly  raised  platforms  in  order  to  keep  away  the  birds  from  the 
corn,  the  rich  ears  fell  a  prey  to  the  hungry  horsemen,  for  their  own 
sustenance  and  that  of  their  animals.  These  raised  platforms  are  here 
called  "  g6rgo  "  ;  and  the  ropes  which  were  fastened  between  them  and 
the  trees  were  provided  with  small  hollow  gourds,  "kare,"  filled  with 
stones,  which,  when  set  in  motion,  were  intended  to  frighten  away  the 
birds.  After  a  tolerable  march,  we  took  up  our  encampment  near  the 
straggling  hamlet  Delhe,  a  locality  touched  at  by  Major  Denham,  on 
his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Mandara,  but  placed  by  him  much  too  far 
southward. 

All  the  cottages  in  these  Shuwa  villages  have  a  conical  roof  rising 
to  a  great  elevation,  and  tapering  like  a  sugar-loaf, — the  thatch  being 
put  on  in  a  very  irregular  way,  and  fastened  with  ropes,  though  it  is 
pleasantly  and  cheerfully  adorned  by  the  climbers  of  the  "  sagade  "  or 
"kubewa,"  a  species  of  the  Cucurbita  melopepo  (squash  gourd),  if  not 
identical  with  it,  the  fruit  of  which,  when  boiled,  has  a  very  pleasant 
taste,  and  in  some  regions  of  Negroland,  as  far  as  Timbuktu,  forms  the 
principal  vegetable  for  seasoning  food. 

The  long  duration  of  the  rainy  season  here,  as  well  as  in  Adamawa, 
renders  sheds  for  the  cattle  necessary  ;  and  these  consist  of  huts  con- 
structed similarly  to  the  dwellings  of  man,  but  more  spacious,  with  the 
exception  that  the  walls  consist  merely  of  trunks  of  trees.  The  Shuwa 
of  this  village,  as  well  as  those  of  a  neighbouring  one,  which  after  the 
name  of  a  chief  is  called  Haj  Amaka,  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  BulgGwa, 
or  'Awisiya.  The  place  where  we  encamped  was  full  of  brushwood ; 
and  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  pitch  our  tents.  The  variation  of  the 
temperature  was  so  great,  that  I  caught  a  severe  cold  ;  it  was  therefore 
agreeable  to  me  that  we  remained  here  the  following  day :  for  while, 
during  the  greatest  heat,  at  two  o'clock  p.m.,  the  thermometer  in  the 
ventilated  tent  showed  often  from  930  to  960  Fahr.,  during  the  night  it 
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generally  fell  to  between  500  and  530.  The  vizier  was  kind  enough, 
when  I  did  not  come  to  his  soiree,  to  send  one  of  his  young  slaves  with 
a  censer ;  but  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  little 
tyrannical  messenger,  who  wanted  me  to  imitate  their  own  custom, 
which  is,  to  place  the  censer  under  their  wide  shirt,  and,  by  drawing 
the  opening  close  over  the  head,  to  concentrate  the  fumes  arising  from 
the  incense  under  their  shirt,  and  receive  it  into  the  face,  while  I, 
thinking  this  rather  too  much,  was  satisfied  with  holding  my  face  over  it. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  10. — We  made  a  short  march  in  advance,  and 
transferred  our  encampment  to  Diggera,  through  a  country  where 
wilderness  and  cultivated  ground  alternated.  Here  we  remained  the 
five  following  days  ;  and  I  had  sufficient  leisure  to  regret  that  I  was 
not  better  provided  with  books.  Anxious  to  employ  my  time  usefully, 
I  began,  with  the  assistance  of  two  Mandara,  or  rather  Wandala  slaves, 
to  write  down  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  that  country,  which  by 
the  natives  themselves  is  called  "  Ara-W&ndala,"  as  they  call  their 
country  "  Khakh-Wandala,"  or  "  Khakh-tfndala." 

The  cold  which  we  experienced  during  our  stay  here  we  considered 
very  severe — at  least  from  an  African  point  of  view  and  feeling  ;  for  in 
Europe  it  would  have-  been  thought  very  moderate.  Fortunately  our 
encampment  was  more  comfortable  than  it  had  been  at  Delh6,  and 
presented  features  of  considerable  interest ;  for  here  we  saw  the  first 
complete  example  of  those  shallow  stagnant  watercourses  which  are  so 
highly  characteristic  of  the  equatorial  regions  of  this  continent,  and 
explain  at  the  same  time  the  conflicting  statements  with  regard  to  the 
direction  of  so  many  watercourses  in  these  regions.  However,  there 
are  two  different  kinds  of  these  shallow  waters:  first,  such  as  are  in 
immediate  connection  with  larger  rivers,  and  often  run  parallel  to  them, 
and  which  most  appropriately  deserve  to  be  called  backwaters ;  and, 
secondly,  those  which  are  quite  independent,  and  form  a  small  water- 
system  by  themselves.  To  the  latter  kind  seems  to  belong  this  swampy 
sheet  of  water,  or  "  ngaljam,"  of  Diggera,  although  I  heard  some  Shuwa 
affirm  that  it  extended  to  the  Tsad. 

I  first  turned  my  steps  eastward,  where  the  encampment  extended 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  beautiful  trees,  which,  forming  a  rich  border  of 
the  finest  embroidery  from  the  hand  of  nature,  girt  the  water.  Most 
of  them  were  either  fig  (sycamore)  or  tamarind-trees.  The  aspect  of 
the  scenery  was  most  interesting,  and  under  almost  every  tamarind-tree 
a  group  of  people  was  encamped.  The  cavity  where  this  sheet  of  water 
had  collected  formed  a  very  slight  depression  in  the  meadow-ground, 
it  being  almost  flat ;  the  water,  to  all  appearance,  had  already  decreased 
considerably,  and  only  in  a  few  places  presented  an  open  sheet,  being 
in  general  closely  overgrown  with  rank  grass  and  tall  reeds.  I  followed 
it  to  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  north-north-west,  till  I  was 
obliged  by  the  thick  covert  to  retrace  my  steps,  and  then  turned  west- 
ward. The  far  larger  extension  of  the  water  during  the  rainy  season 
was  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  trees.  I  crossed 
it  at  a  spot  where  it  was  not  so  extensive,  and  found  the  bottom  of  it 
extremely  muddy,  which  made  the  passage  rather  difficult,  though  the 
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water  was  only  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  The  intended  outlines  of  its 
shores  greatly  distinguished  it  from  those  more  complete  and  regular- 
shaped  ngaljams,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting,  not  only  in  those  extensive  plains  between  the  river  Benuw6 
and  Shari,  but  also  in  the  regions  of  the  middle  course  of  the  so-called 
Niger  ;  for,  in  the  quarters  just  mentioned,  these  shallow  waters,  or 
meadow-waters,  often  stretch  out,  in  a  straight  or  regularly  sweeping 
line,  like  artificial  canals,  to  an  immense  distance, — especially  that  most 
interesting  sheet  of  water  three  days  west  of  Timbuktu,  the  "  Araf-n- 
aman,"  or  Ras  el  ma. 

Of  quite  a  different  nature  is  the  character  of  the  famous  Bahar  el 
Ghazal,  which  joins  the  Tsad  on  the  north-eastern  side,  being  a  broad 
sandy  valley  girt  by  a  rich  border  of  vegetation.  This  peculiar  valley, 
which  it  was  not  our  destiny  to  become  acquainted  with  by  ocular 
inspection,  formed  the  subject  of  conversation  with  the  vizier  on  Sunday 
evening ;  and  a  disputation  arose,  of  so  scientific  a  character  that  it 
might  have  silenced  all  those  who  scoff  at  the  uncivilized  state  of  the 
population  of  these  regions.  To  be  sure,  the  two  principal  persons  in 
this  conversation  were  Arabs  ;  but  their  forefathers  had  been  settled  in 
these  regions  for  at  least  ten  generations. 

Here  in  Diggera,  where  we  were  only  one  good  day's  march  distant 
from  the  capital  of  Mandard,  our  friends  were  obliged  to  come  to  a 
decision  upon  the  future  destination  of  the  expedition.  After  the  news 
which  had  arrived  some  days  previously,  that  the  petty  chief  of 
Mandara,  whose  ancestor  once  completely  defeated  a  countless  host 
of  the  Bornu  people,  had  decided  upon  making  resistance,  they  had 
been  very  silent  and  dejected,  and  were  therefore  extremely  delighted 
when  at  length,  to-day,  a  servant  of  the  obstinate  vassal  made  his 
appearance  with  a  present  of  ten  beautiful  female  slaves,  and  the  offer 
of  complete  submission.  So  at  least  we  were  told  ;  but  the  affair 
seemed  very  doubtful,  and  a  native  of  Mandara,  or,  as  they  say,  Ar- 
Wandald,  afterwards  assured  me  that  his  master,  the  powerful  "  Tukse  " 
of  Khakh-TJndala,  had  been  so  far  from  making  his  submission  to  the 
insolent  "  Mothake  "  (by  this  name  they  call  the  B6rnu  people),  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  treated  them  with  contempt.  Which  of  the 
two  assertions  was  correct  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
chief  of  Mandard  thought  it  prudent  to  consent  to  some  sort  of  com- 
promise— perhaps  through  the  intermediation  of  'Abd  e'  Rahm&n,  the 
sheikh's  brother. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case,  the  vizier  informed  us  in  the 
evening,  in  a  very  cheerful  manner,  that  the  affair  with  Mandara  had 
taken  the  most  favourable  turn,  and  that  in  consequence  the  sheikh, 
with  a  small  part  of  the  army,  was  to  retrace  his  steps,  while  he  himself, 
with  the  far  larger  portion,  was  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  the 
Mi'isgu  country,  and  that  we,  of  course,  were  to  accompany  him.  Now 
we  were  well  aware  that  the  object  of  this  expedition  was  partly  to 
make  slaves,  and  that,  in  our  character  as  messengers  of  the  British 
Government,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  keep  aloof  from  anything  con- 
nected with  the  infamous  subject  of  slavery  ;  but  as  we  could  not  hinder 
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it  if  we  kept  back,  and  as  by  accompanying  the  expedition  we  might 
prevent  a  deal  of  mischief,  and  might  likewise  have  a  fair  opportunity 
of  convincing  ourselves  whether  what  was  related  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Mohammedans  in  these  expeditions  was  true  or  exaggerated,  we  decided 
upon  accompanying  the  vizier.  At  the  same  time  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  visit  that  very  region  which  was  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, as  it  was  the  only  way  to  decide  upon  the  relation  between  the 
central  basin  of  the  Tsad  and  the  great  western  river,  with  its  eastern 
branch,  while  there  was  no  possibility  of  visiting  it  by  ourselves.  We 
had  already  convinced  ourselves  that  the  country  of  the  Musgu  is  not, 
as  Major  Denham  has  represented  it,  a  mountainous,  inaccessible  tract; 
but  we  were  puzzled  at  the  number  of  watercourses  of  which  our 
informants  had  spoken,  and  we  could  not  have  the  least  idea  how  fertile 
a  country  it  was,  and  how  far  remote  its  inhabitants  were  from  that 
state  of  barbarism  which  had  been  imputed  to  them.  We  therefore, 
although  reluctantly,  and  not  without  scruple,  at  length  determined 
upon  accompanying  the  expedition ;  and  I  hope  that  every  considerate 
person  who  takes  into  account  all  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were 
placed,  will  approve  of  our  resolution. 

Wednesday ;  Dec.  17. — At  length  we  proceeded  onwards,  entering  new 
regions  never  trodden  by  European  foot.  Our  departure  having  been 
delayed  in  the  morning,  owing  to  the  separating  of  the  army,  we  started 
rather  late,  leaving  the  sheikh,  with  the  rest  of  the  "  kebu,"  behind. 
The  country  at  once  presented  a  new  and  interesting  feature.  Already 
in  Bornu  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  diet  had  consisted  of  native 
rice,  and  we  had  been  rather  astonished  at  its  black  colour  and  bad 
quality.  We  had  heard  that  it  grew  wild  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  country  ;  but  we  had  never  yet  seen  it,  and  it  was  only  this  morning, 
after  we  had  left  Diggera  and  had  traversed  extensive  stubble-fields  of 
millet  intermixed  with  beans,  that' we  obtained  a  first  view  of  a  "shin- 
kafaram,"  or  wild  rice-field,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  We  were  then 
no  longer  surprised  at  the  quality  of  the  rice  brought  to  the  market  in 
Kukavva  being  so  bad,  as  we  felt  justified  in  presuming  that  the 
elephant  would  have  sense  enough  to  take  the  best  for  himself,  and 
leave  the  rest  for  the  people.  As  we  proceeded  we  found  the  whole 
wilderness,  although  not  thickly  wooded,  full  of  pools  of  water  and 
dense  rice-fields. 

The  country  to-day  presented  a  truly  tropical  aspect ;  and  our  encamp- 
ment, lying  near  an  extensive  pond,  or  small  lagoon,  surrounded  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  rice  and  a  dense  border  of  spreading  trees,  was  so 
full  of  the  footprints  of  the  elephant,  that  scarcely  a  level  spot  of  two  or 
three  feet  in  diameter  could  be  found.  This  was  by  no  means  pleasant, 
in  our  present  mode  of  living,  as  we  were  without  a  camp-stool,  or  any- 
thing to  sit  or  lie  upon ;  for  the  argillaceous  soil  is  so  excessively  hard, 
that  the  borders  of  these  holes  produced  by  the  unwieldy  foot  of  the 
elephant  cause  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  a  person  lying  on  the  ground  with 
nothing  but  a  mat  or  carpet.  The  most  essential  instrument  on  this 
whole  journey  was  the  "lateram,"  the  digging-instrument  (from  "  langin," 
"I  dig  "),  consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  wood  about  three  feet  long,  with 
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a  heavy  iron  point;  for  without  the  lateram  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  fix  the  dateram  (from  "  dangin,"  "  I  fasten,  stop  "),  or  the 
pole  to  which  the  horses  are  fastened  during  the  night.  In  general, 
every  horseman  digs  the  hole  in  which  the  pole  is  fastened  with  his  own 
spear ;  but  this  soil  was  so  hard  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  make 
the  smallest  hole  in  it.  Of  course,  during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  just  as 
soft  and  muddy  as  it  is  hard  in  the  dry  season,  and  scarcely  passable  in 
consequence. 

A  giraffe  was  caught  to-day.  I  had  been  of  opinion  that  this  timorous 
animal  was  not  found  in  the  thickly  inhabited  regions  near  the  equator; 
but  I  soon  learned  from  experience  that  it  is  not  at  all  rare  in  the 
wildernesses  which  alternate  with  the  densely  populated  regions  of 
these  districts.  The  elephant,  however,  is  the  predominant  animal  of 
these  quarters;  and  the  large^  market-place,  Fatawel,  which  I  have 
mentioned  on  my  journey  to  Adamawa,  and  the  Log6n  town  J6na,  or 
rather  Jinna,  seem  to  be  of  considerable  importance  for  their  ivory- 
trade. 

In  the  evening  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  stung  by  a  scorpion,  which 
had  got  into  my  bernus.  As  I  had  not  noticed  the  animal  in  the  dark, 
and  thinking  that  it  was  nothing  but  one  of  the  formidable  black  ants, 
the  bite  of  which  is  very  painful,  I  neglected  the  wound  at  first,  so  that 
the  poison  penetrated  to  the  shoulder,  and  rendered  my  right  arm 
useless  for  two  days. 

Thursday,  Dec.  18. — Seeing  that  we  were  now  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  vizier,  my  companion  and  I  used  to  present  ourselves  at  his  tent 
every  morning,  and  to  ride  for  some  time  near  him.  I,  however,  soon 
found  it  pleasanter  to  keep  more  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  female  slaves  ;  and  in  the  narrow  paths  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest,  where  the  crowding  became  very  disagreeable,  I  used  to  keep 
behind  his  led-horses.  Of  female  slaves  on  horseback  and  led-horses 
the  vizier  had  with  him  the  moderate  number  of  eight  of  each  kind, 
while  the  sheikh  had  twelve  ;  but  this  appeared  to  me  a  small  number 
when  I  afterwards  saw  the  king  of  Bagirmi  returning  from  the  expedi- 
tion with  a  string  of  forty-five  mounted  female  partners.  These  black 
damsels  were  all  clothed  in  white  woollen  bemuses,  with  their  faces 
completely  veiled,  and  were  closely  watched.  To-day  we  had  a  more 
complete  specimen  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  shallow  water  which  I  have 
mentioned  above  ;  and  the  army,  while  they  were  winding  around  it  oh 
the  fresh  green  meadow-lands,  closely  hemmed  in  on  their  left  by  a 
grove  of  fine  trees,  presented  a  highly  interesting  scene.  From  thence, 
passing  through  a  thick  covert,  we  entered  the  beautiful  open  district  of 
Woloje,  which  comprises  several  hamlets.  Here  I  was  amused  at 
seeing  the  head  man  of  a  village  successfully  putting  to  flight,  with  a 
large  branch  of  a  tree,  a  troop  of  pilfering  horsemen.  A  little  beyond 
these  hamlets  the  encampment  was  chosen,  at  some  little  distance  from 
a  very  extensive  "ngaljam." 

Our  conversation  with  the  vizier  in  the  evening  again  took  a  geogra- 
phical turn,  owing  to  the  presence  of  his  spy  or  scout,  who  had  just 
returned  from  delivering  his  message  to  the  Musgu  prince  Adishen. 
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The  vizier  was1  as  yet  undecided  in  which  direction  to  turn  his  steps  ; 
and  we  heard  a  native  chief,  of  the  name  of  Puss,  or  Fuss,  mentioned 
in  a  manner  that  assured  us  our  friends  were  afraid  to  attack  him. 
Adish6n,  the  chief  just  mentioned,  was  in  a  certain  degree  subject  to  the 
rulers  of  Bornu  ;  but  it  seemed  rather  an  ironical  assertion  that  this 
prince  would  be  pleased  with  the  arrival  of  the  expedition.  While 
describing  his  reception  at  the  court  of  the  chief,  the  scout  indulged  in 
a  lively  description  of  the  customs  prevalent  among  these  people,  whose 
chief  had  only  outwardly  adopted  Isl&m.  His  Majesty,  he  said,  used  to 
indulge  in  amorous  intercourse  with  his  female  slaves,  of  whom  he  had 
two  hundred,  before  the  eyes  of  his  people ;  an  account  which  was 
rather  confirmed  by  Kashella  Belal,  who  had  been  his  host  several 
times.  Belal,  who  was  a  very  jovial  old  fellow,  also  stated  that  this 
little  prince  was  not  jealous  of  the  favours  bestowed  by  his  female 
partners  upon  his  guests ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  himself  volun- 
tarily gave  them  up  to  them.  Such  a  degrading  custom  may  indeed  be 
followed  by  this  petty  chief,  who  has  betrayed  his  country  in  order  that, 
by  the  influence  of  his  more  powerful  neighbours,  he  might  rule  over 
his  countrymen  ;  but  we  need  not  draw  a  conclusion  from  him  as  to  the 
customs  of  the  whole  tribe,  although,  "of  course,  they  regard  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  in  a  simpler  point  of  view  than  we  do. 

Friday,  Dec.  19. — The  country  through  which  we  passed,  on  leaving 
our  encampment  in  the  morning,  was  most  charming,  and  of  a  most 
expansive  bound,  and  exactly  suited  for  pastoral  tribes  like  the  Shuwa 
and  Fulbe  ;  but  traces  of  cultivation  also,  and  even  of  cotton-fields, 
were  not  wanting :  while  further  on,  the  dum-bush  appeared,  and  was 
after  a  while  succeeded  by  the  tall  fan-shaped  dum-palm  itself.  The 
country  being  open,  and  without  any  obstruction  whatever,  the  "  kibu," 
or  army,  marched  in  an  extended  line  of  battle,  "  Mta,"  separated  into 
groups  of  the  most  varied  description  in  attire  and  appearance :  the 
heavy  cavalry,  clad  in  thick  wadded  clothing,  others  in  their  coats  of 
mail,  with  their  tin  helmets  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  mounted  on  large 
heavy  chargers,  which  appeared  almost  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
their  riders  and  their  own  warlike  accoutrements ;  the  light  Shuwa 
horsemen,  clad  only  in  a  loose  shirt,  and  mounted  upon  their  weak 
unseemly  nags ;  the  self-conceited  slaves,  decked  out  gaudily  in  red 
bemuses  or  silken  dresses  of  various  colours  ;  the  Kanembu  spearmen, 
almost  naked,  with  their  large  wooden  shields,  their  half-torn  aprons 
round  their  loins,  their  barbarous  head-dresses,  and  their  bundles  of 
spears ;  then,  in  the  distance  behind,  the  continuous  train  of  camels 
and  pack-oxen :  all  the  people  full  of  spirits,  and  in  the  expectation  of 
rich  booty,  pressing  onward  to  the  unknown  regions  towards  the 
south-east. 

It  was  an  exalted  feeling  of  unrestrained  liberty  which  animated  me 
while,  mounted  on  my  noble  charger,  I  rode  silently  along  at  the  side 
of  this  motley  host,  contemplating  now  the  fine,  beautiful  country,  now 
the  rich  scenes  of  human  life,  which  were  illumined  by  a  bright  morning 
sun.  As  yet  no  blood  had  been  shed  by  this  army,  and  neither  misery, 
devastation,  nor  the  horrors  of  people  torn  from  their  homes,  cried  out 
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against  it.  Every  one  seemed  to  think  only  of  sport  and  amusement. 
Now  and  then  a  stir  would  be  raised  in  the  whole  army  when  a  gazelle 
started  forth  from  the  thicket,  endeavouring  to  escape  from  her  pursuers, 
but  soon  found  herself  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  while  Shuwa  horsemen 
and  K&nembfi  spearmen,  each  endeavouring  to  possess  himself  of  the 
prize,  cried  out  to  his  rivals  in  the  pursuit,  "  K6lle,  kOlle  !  "  ("  Leave  off, 
leave  off!")  as  if  the  prey  was  already  his  own,  while  others  animated 
their  companions  by  shouting  out,  "  G6ne,  g6ne  ! "  ("  Chase,  chase ! ")  the 
sounds  re-echoing  from  one  troop  to  another ;  or  when  a  fat  Guinea-fowl, 
"kaji,"  or  a  partridge,  "kwiye,"  roused  from  its  secure  covert,  took  to 
its  wings,  but,  trying  to  fly  over  those  widely  scattered  troops  of  hostile 
men,  and  frightened  by  their  cries,  was  soon  obliged  to  look  for  a 
moment's  respite,  and,  after  a  vain  struggle,  fell  a  prey  to  its  pursuers, 
who  often,  while  they  laid  hold  of  it,  tore  it  actually  into  pieces. 

The  wide  open  country  seemed  to  invite  the  traveller  into  the  far 
distance ;  but  to-day  our  march  was  only  of  short  duration,  and  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  new  encampment,  upon  a  fresh  spot,  was 
again  springing  up.  This  whole  country  is  still  included  in  the  exten- 
sive district  of  Woloje  ;  but  the  water,  which  was  close  to  the  side  of 
the  encampment,  has  the  peculiar  name  of  Koddsale\  The  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  belong  to  the  Shuwa  tribe  of  the  B6nes6. 
To  the  east  of  Kod&sale"  lies  the  place  Lawari,  towards  the  west 
Suggeme,  beyond  tJlba,  and  south-west  of  the  latter  Mem6,  and  north- 
west Momo.  All  these  villages  are  inhabited  by  Shuwa  and  KanUri  in 
common  ;  beyond  is  the  wilderness  or  kar£ga. 

I,  too,  had  my  little  daily  "nOgona,"  or  divan,  in  which  Kash6lla 
Blllama,  my  friend  from  Adam&wa,  and  Haj  Edris,  formed  my  principal 
courtiers,  or  "  kokan&wa,"  though  occasionally  other  people  attended. 
All  these  people  I  kept  attached  to  me  by  presents  of  a  few  needles, 
with  which  they  supplied  their  wants  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Billama  informed  me  to-day  that  for  three  needles  he  had  bought  suffi- 
cient provision  for  his  horse  for  one  day ;  for  two  he  had  bought 
a  wooden  bowl,  or  "  bukuru "  ;  and  for  six  more  a  good  supply  of 
meat.  Thus  this  insignificant  production  of  European  industry  became 
of  the  highest  value  to  me ;  and  it  obtained  still  more  value  and 
importance,  in  the  course  of  my  journey  to  Bagirmi,  when  it  con- 
stituted my  only  wealth,  and  in  consequence  procured  me  the  noble 
title  of  "  needle-prince,"  ("  malaribra  ").  We  remained  here  the  following 
day,  as  the  army  had  to  provide  itself  with  corn,  or  rather  Negro  grain, 
as  we  were  told  that  we  should  enter  upon  a  wild  uncultivated  tract, 
the  border-region  between  the  seats  of  the  Mohammedans  and  those 
of  the  pagan  tribes,  which,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  these  parts  of  the 
world,  has  been  reduced  to  desolation. 

Each  of  the  surrounding  villages  had  to  send  two  ox-loads  of  grain, 
which,  however,  did  not  benefit  the  army  in  general,  but  fell  entirely  to 
the  share  of  the  friends  and  followers  of  Lamino,  the  remainder  of  this 
immense  host  being  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  All  the  grain 
was  carried  on  asses.  It  was  in  this  encampment  that  the  vizier  made 
^  present  to  Mr.  Overweg  of  a  small  Jion,     He  had  given  him,  on  a 
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former  occasion,  a  "  summoli."  This  is  a  very  ferocious  cat,  of  rather 
rare  occurrence,  which  is  said  not  only  to  attack  gazelles,  but  young 
cattle  or  calves.  It  was  of  a  light  brown  colour,  the  hind  part,  however, 
being  black,  and  had  very  pointed,  upright  ears,  "summo,"  a  circum- 
stance from  which  the  name  has  been  derived.  The  ears,  moreover, 
are  ornamented  with  a  black  stripe.  A  great  many  curious  stories  are 
related  by  the  people  with  regard  to  the  ferocity  of  this  animal,  and 
from  what  we  ourselves  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  it  seems  to  be 
a  marvellous  little  creature :  for,  though  still  very  young  and  small,  it 
was  nevertheless  extremely  fierce,  and  was  quite  master  of  the  young 
lion.  Both  animals  were  fed  with  boiled  milk,  of  which  they  were  very 
fond  ;  but  the  continual  swinging  motion  which  they  had  to  endure  on 
the  back  of  the  camels  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  caused  their  death  very 
soon. 

Sunday,  Dec.  21. — The  crowding  and  thronging  was  excessive  when 
we  started  in  order  to  pursue  our  march.  The  wilderness  at  first  was 
tolerably  clear,  being  at  times  evidently  a  place  of  resort  for  numerous 
herds  of  elephants,  as  the  quantity  of  dung,  and  the  uninterrupted 
tracks  of  deep  footprints,  which  gave  to  the  soil  the  appearance  of  a 
colossal  chessboard,  amply  testified.  -After  a  march  of  about  six  miles 
the  wilderness  became  more  thickly  overgrown,  and  presented  a  fine 
forest  scenery  ;  but,  as  is  generally  the  case  on  such  warlike  expeditions, 
there  is  no  leisure  to  pay  attention  to  special  phenomena,  especially  as 
the  B6rnu  horses  are  in  general  very  wild  and  vicious,  and  in  the  throng 
everybody  was  continually  liable  to  come  into  collision  with  his  neigh- 
bour's horse,  which,  perchance,  might  be  a  furious  kicker. 

The  general  character  of  this  jungle  was  this.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  dum-bush,  which  formed  a  thick  brushwood,  and  here  and 
there  with  rank  grass,  while  the  forest  in  general  consisted  of  middle- 
sized  trees,  chiefly  mimosas  and  kalgos,  though  there  were  other  speci- 
mens, especially  the  k6kia-tree,  which  I  had  first  seen  on  my  journey 
from  Gez&wa  to  K&tsena,  the  trees  of  smaller  size  being  separated  into 
groups  by  large  spreading  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  mostly 
of  the  ficus  kind  ;  for  monkey-bread-trees  seemed  to  be  wanting  entirely, 
and  altogether  I  saw  few  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  Musgu  country. 
Very  remarkable  nests  of  birds,  suspended  from  the  branches,  were 
observed,  not  unlike  a  purse,  with  a  long  narrow  neck  hanging  down 
and  forming  the  entrance  ;  or  rather  like  a  chemist's  retort  suspended 
from  the  head,  the  shank  being  several  inches  long,  and  the  whole 
beautifully  fabricated  with  the  most  surprising  skill.  Of  the  skilful 
manufacturers  of  these  fine  dwellings  we  did  not  obtain  a  sight ;  but 
probably  it  is  a  species  of  loxia.  In  this  thick  covert,  several  young 
elephants  were  hunted  down,  and  even  the  giraffe  seemed  frequent. 

The  place  which  we  chose  for  our  encampment  was  adorned  by 
numerous  fan-palms,  which,  although  in  general  identical  with  the 
species  called  Chamcerops  humilis,  nevertheless  by  their  height  appeared 
to  be  a  distinct  variety,  and  gave  to  the  encampment  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  This  forest  was  here  so  dense,  that  only  the  spot  where 
the  vizier  himself  encamped  together  with  his  own  followers  was  free 
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from  brushwood,  while  all  the  other  people  were  first  obliged  to  clear 
the  ground  with  much  trouble.  This  was  the  first  day,  since  our  setting 
out,  that  we  made  a  tolerable  march.  The  whole  manner  in  which  the 
expedition  was  conducted  was  an  unmistakable  proof  of  an  effeminate 
court,  especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  principle  of  carrying  on  war 
in  these  countries,  where  only  sudden  inroads  can  insure  any  great 
success.  In  the  evening  there  arrived  a  small  complimentary  present 
from  Adishen,  the  tributary  Musgu  chief,  consisting  of  five  horses  and 
twenty  oxen.  But  while  in  this  manner  the  more  influential  men  in  the 
army  were  well  supplied  with  food,  the  greater  part  were  very  badly 
off,  and  most  of  them  were  reduced  to  the  core  of  the  dum-bush  or 
ngille,  which  by  the  Bornu  people  is  facetiously  called  "  kumbu  billabe  " 
("the  food  of  the  country  town").  But  a  good  sportsman  might  ha*- 3 
obtained  better  food  for  himself,  and  we  even  got  a  small  ostrich  egg 
from  the  vizier. 

It  was  a  great  pity  that  we  had  purposely  avoided  the  more  fre- 
quented and  general  road,  which  passes  by  several  settlements  of  the 
Fulbe  or  Fell&ta,  in  order  not  to  give  any  trouble  to  the  latter ;  for  no 
doubt  that  tract  would  have  been  far  more  interesting,  as  well  from  a 
natural  point  of  view,  as  with  regard  to  the  political  state  of  the  country, 
as  it  would  have  given  us  the  clearest  insight  into  the  way  in  which 
that  enterprising  and  restless  people  is  pushing  on  every  day  more  and 
more,  and  strangling,  as  it  were,  the  little  kingdom  of  M£ndar&. 

Monday,  Dec.  22. — Dense  forest  continued  to  prevail  during  the  first 
five  miles  of  our  march.  It  then  cleared,  and  was  succeeded  by  con- 
siderable fields  of  wild  rice,  most  of  which  was  burnt  down ;  for,  as 
I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  mention,  all  these  wildernesses  of 
Central  Africa  are  set  on  fire  after  the  rainy  season.  The  whole  ground 
in  this  district  was  one  uninterrupted  succession  of  holes  made  by  the 
foot  of  the  elephant,  which  obstructed  the  march  of  the  army  very  con- 
siderably, and  was  the  reason  of  several  horses  being  lamed.  Salah,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  vizier,  a  very  intelligent  man,  broke  his  arm.  A 
herd  of  six  elephants  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  confusion,  one  animal,  which  got  between  the  horsemen,  was  killed. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  these  regions  are  so  frequented  by  them,  as  they 
find  here  plenty  of  the  choicest  food.  The  jungles  of  wild  rice  were 
only  interrupted  for  a  short  time  by  a  tract  covered  with  dum-bush. 
Water  was  plentiful,  every  now  and  then  a  considerable  pond  appear- 
ing, girt  by  beautiful  trees,  and  at  present  enlivened  by  groups  of 
horsemen,  who  were  watering  their  animals. 

After  a  march  of  about  fifteen  miles  we  encamped  close  to  a  larger 
sheet  of  water,  which  was  full  of  fish  of  the  species  called  "  begeli," 
and  enabled  us  to  give  to  our  food  that  day  more  variety,  the  forest,  as 
well  as  the  water,  contributing  its  share  ;  for,  besides  the  fish,  we  had 
roast  hare  and  elephant's  flesh,  which  was  very  palatable,  and  much 
like  pork. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  23. — Three  heavy  strokes  upon  the  drum,  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  set  our  motley  host  once  more  in  motion.  It  was  an  important 
day,  and  many  of  the  principal  people  had  exchanged  their  common 
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dress  for  a  more  splendid  attire.  We  entered  the  Musgu  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  came  into  contact  with  fragments  of  that  nation,  who, 
having  spread'  from  the  far  west  over  the  one-half  of  Africa,  are  rest- 
lessly pushing  forward  and  overwhelming  the  pagan  tribes  in  the  interior. 
These  are  the  Fulbe  or  Fellata,  the  most  interesting  of  all  African  tribes, 
who,  having  been  driven  from  Bornu,  have  here  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  empire. 

Twice  on  our  march  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  halt :  the  first  time 
owing  to  the  arrival  of  Adishen,  the  Musgu  chief,  with  a  troop  of  naked 
horsemen  mounted  on  a  breed  of  small,  unseemly,  but  strong  ponies, 
without  saddles  and  bridles,  and  presenting  altogether  a  most  barbarous 
and  savage  spectacle.  The  second  halt  was  caused  by  the  appearance 
^f  a  Pullo  or  Fellata  chief,  with  two  hundred  horsemen  of  his  nation, 
who,  by  their  shirts  and  shawls,  their  saddles  and  bridles,  certainly 
claimed  a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  but  who,  nevertheless,  were  far 
from  exhibiting  a  grand  appearance.  This  chief  was  an  officer  of 
Khursu,  the  ruler  of  the  town  or  principality  of  Fette  or  Pette,  which 
we  had  left  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west.  He  came  to  join  this  ex- 
pedition, the  object  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  Musgu  tribes,  who, 
behind  their  natural  defences  of  riveps  and  swamps,  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  maintain  their  independence.  Of  course,  on  this  occasion  the 
policy  of  these  Fulbe  chiefs  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  Bornu 
people,  although  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  serves  to  show  the 
slight  political  unity  existing^between  the  integral  parts  of  these  empires, 
that  while  the  governor  of  Adamawa  was  at  present  on  a  hostile  footing 
with  the  ruler  of  Bornu,  one  of  his  vassals  was  allowed  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  latter. 

After  these  interruptions  we  pursued  our  march,  and  reached,  about 
half  an  hour  before  noon,  the  northernmost  of  the  Musgu  villages,  which 
is  called  Gabari,  surrounded  by  rich  fields  of  native  grain ;  but  every- 
thing presented  a  sad  appearance  of  pillage  and  desolation.  None  of 
the  inhabitants  were  to  be  seen ;  for,  although  subjects  of  Adish6n,  who 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  rulers  of  Bornu,  they  had 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  take  care  of  their  own  safety  by  flight  than 
to  trust  themselves  to  the  discretion  of  the  undisciplined  army  of  their 
friends  and-  protectors.  The  preceding  evening  the  order  had  been 
issued  through  the  encampment  that  all  the  property  in  the  villages  of 
Adishen  should  be  respected,  and  nothing  touched,  from  a  cow  to  a 
fowl,  grain  only  excepted,  which  was  declared  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
everybody. 

It  was  rather  remarkable  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  crops  were  still 
standing,  although  we  had  been  lingering  so  long  on  our  road,  and  had 
given  sufficient  time  for  the  people  to  secure  them  for  themselves.  All 
the  grain  consisted  of  the  red  species  of  holcus,  called  by  the  Bornu 
people  "  ng&beri  kerne,"  which  grows  here  to  the  exclusion  of  the  white 
species  and  that  of  millet.  All  the  people  of  the  army  were  busy 
in  threshing  the  grain  which  they  had  just  gathered  at  the  expense  of 
their  friends,  and  loading  their  horses  with  it.  Even  the  fine  nutritive 
grass  from  the  borders  of  the  swamp,  which,  woven  into  long  festoons, 
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the  natives  had  stored  up  in  the  trees  as  a  provision  against  the  dry 
season,  was  carried  off,  and,  notwithstanding  the  express  order  to  the 
contrary,  many  a  goat,  fowl,  and  even  articles  of  furniture  which  had 
been  left  behind  by  the  natives,  fell  a  prey  to  the  greedy  host. 

The  spectacle  of  this  pillage  was  the  more  saddening,  as  the  village 
not  only  presented  an  appearance  of  comfort,  but  exhibited  in  a  certain 
degree  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  In  general  each  courtyard  con- 
tained a  group  of  from  three  to  six  huts,  according  to  the  number  of 
wives  of  the  owner.  The  walls  of  the  dwellings,  without  a  single 
exception,  were  built  of  clay,  which  in  the  court- 
yards of  the  richer  people  even  formed  the  building 
material  of  the  fences.  The  roofs  of  the  cottages 
were  thatched  with  great  care,  and  at  least  as  well 
as  in  any  house  or  village  in  Bornu,  and  far  superior 
to  the  thatching  of  the  Shuwa.  The  roofs  even  ex- 
hibited traces  of  various  styles,  and  perhaps  a  certain 
gradation  in  the  scale  of  society.  Almost  every 
courtyard  enclosed  a  shed,  besides  the  huts,  and 
one  granary  built  of  clay,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  high,  with  an  arched  roof,  likewise  of  clay, 
there  being  an  opening  at  the  top  which  was  pro- 
tected by  a  small  cover  of  thatching,  as  the  accom- 
panying woodcut  shows.  The  way  in  which  the 
natives  had  stored  up  their  supply  of  hay  for  the  dry  season  was 
very  remarkable,  the  rank  grass  being  woven  into  festoons  of  about 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  hung  up  in  the  koma-trees  which  adorned 
the  fields. 

Having  roved  about  at  my  leisure,  I  pursued  my  march,  and,  emerging 
from  the  cornfields,  entered  upon  open  meadow-grounds,  partly  under 
water,  which  spread  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  which,  with  their 
fresh  green  turf,  formed  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  tall  yellow  crops 
which  I  had  just  left  behind.  Ascending  a  little,  we  kept  straight  to- 
wards a  group  of  splendid  trees  which  adorned  the  fields  in  front  of 
another  village.  The  village  was  called  Korom,  and  belonged  to  a 
chief  under  the  authority  of  Adishen,  while  Kade,  the  residence  of  the 
latter,  was  only  at  a  short  distance.  In  these  fields  the  vizier  had  dis- 
mounted and  chosen  the  place  for  the  encampment ;  and  it  was  with  a 
sad,  sympathetic  feeling  that  I  witnessed  the  lopping  of  the  rich  branches 
of  the  fine  trees,  which  were  without  doubt  the  most  splendid  specimens 
of  the  karage-tree  which  I  had  seen  in  Negroland,  not  excepting  those 
in  the  Marghi  country.  The  largest  among  them  measured  not  less 
than  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  the  diameter  of  their  crown  could  scarcely 
be  less ;  but  the  foliage  of  this  tree  is  by  no  means  so  dense  and  so 
regularly  shaped  as  that  of  the  fig  or  tamarind-tree.  None  of  these  fine 
trees,  which  had  adorned  the  landscape,  escaped  destruction,  in  order 
to  provide  fences  for  the  larger  tents ;  but  the  few  monkey-bread-trees 
which  here  appeared,  owing  to  the  scanty  foliage  with  which  their 
gigantic  branches  were  decked  out,  escaped  unhurt.  Here  we  remained 
the  two  following  days,  and  the  encampment  became  very  confined, 
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the  more  so  as  the  ground  was  rather  uneven.  The  delay  could  scarcely 
be  defended  in  a  strategical  point  of  view,  as  it  could  not  but  serve 
to  'put  all  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  who  were  hostile  to  Adishen,  on 
their  guard  against  any  sudden  inroad.  But  it  was  well  that  they  did 
so,  as  by  a  sudden  inroad  the  poor  persecuted  natives  might  have  been 
totally  annihilated. 

In  order  to  employ  my  leisure  hours,  I  looked  about  for  information 
respecting  the  country  we  had  just  entered,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  collect  some  valuable  data. 

The  Musgu,  or  Museku,  are  a  division  of  the  great  nation  of  the 
Masa,  which  comprises  the  Kotoko,  or  Makari,  the  people  of  Logon,  or 
L6gone,  the  Mandara,  or  Ur  Wandala,  with  the  Gamerghii,  and  the 
large  tribe  of  the  Batta,  and  probably  even  that  of  the  Mbana.  Of 
these  tribes  the  most  intimately  related  to  the  Musgu  are  the  people  of 
LogOn,  who,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  show,  are  nothing  but 
a  section  which  has  quite  recently  separated  from  the -parent  stock,  and 
constituted  itself  as  a  distinct  community,  owing  to  its  higher  state  of 
civilization.  Amongst  the  various  divisions  of  the  Kotoko,  Ngala  and 
Klesem  seem  to  be  most  nearly  related  to  the  Musgu. 

However  insignificant  the  tribe  of  the  Musgu  may  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  European,  the  dialects  of  the  various  communities  into  which  it 
is  split,  owing  to  the  hostile  manner  in  which  they  are  opposed  to  one 
another,  and  their  entire  want  of  friendly  intercourse,  differ  so  much 
that,  as  I  was  assured  the  people  of  Luggoy  have  great  difficulty  in 
understanding  those  of  Wuliya  and  Demmo.  Unfortunately  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  collecting  specimens  of  the  other  dialects  besides  that 
spoken  by  the  people  of  Luggoy.  Their  principal  "safi,"  or  fetish, 
consists  in  a  long  spear-like  pole,  similar  to  that  of  the  Margin  ;  but 
nevertheless  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  difference  in  their  super- 
stitious worship,  for,  while  with  the  Marghi  the  pole  appears  to  be 
rather  a  symbol  than  an  image  of  the  deity,  and  the  real  worship  is 
attached  to  the  sacred  locality,  with  the  Musgu  tribes  I  did  not  see  a 
single  specimen  of  a  sacred  grove.     The  Musgu  call  their  fetish  "  kefe." 

In  the  afternoon  I  attended  some  time  at  the  vizier's,  and  here  made 
the  acquaintance  of  an  interesting  and  adventurous  old  man  of  the  name 
of  Mallem  Jemme,  or  Jymma,  who  took  the  principal  part  in  the 
conversation.  The  history  of  this  man  is  highly  characteristic,  as 
showing  what  a  large  field  is  open  to  the  ambition  of  enterprising 
Mohammedans  in  the  pagan  states  to  the  south.  Threatened  with 
capital  punishment  by  the  old  sheikh,  that  is  to  say,  Mohammed  el  Amin 
el  Kanemi,  on  account  of  his  disobedience,  this  Shuwa  chieftain  had  fled 
to  the  pagans,  and  had  there  succeeded  in  establishing  gradually,  by  his 
own  energy  and  mental  superiority,  a  small  principality  ;  but  at  present, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  he  had  been  expelled  and  had  recourse  to 
the  vizier  of  Bornu  for  assistance  to  recover  his  former  power.  His 
great  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  different  tribes  which  inhabited 
it,  made  him  a  welcome  guest ;  but  as  for  himself,  he  did  not  succeed 
in  his  ambitious  projects.  In  reference  to  my  expedition  to  Adamawa, 
I  have  already  made  use  of  the  authority  of  this  man,  in  giving  an 
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account  of  the  route  which  connects  the  southernmost  point  on  our 
expedition  to  Musgu  with  the  places  fixed  by  me  along  the  river 
B£nuwe% 

The  mallem  was  not  very  communicative  ;  and  unfortunately  I  had 
no  handsome  present  to  make  him,  or  else  I  might  have  learned  from 
him  an  immense  deal  with  regard  to  the  geography  and  character  of 
these  countries,  which  I  have  no  doubt,  not  long  hence,  will  become 
of  considerable  importance  to  Europeans.  For  while  these  regions, 
situated  between  the  rivers  Benuwe  and  Shari,  seem  to  be  extremely 
rich  and  fertile,  and  capable — on  account  of  the  uniform  level  of  their 
unbroken  plains — of  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  they  are  the  most 
accessible  on  account  of  the  extensive  water-communication,  which, 
rendered  available  by  the  application  of  a  very  small  degree  of  art  and 
industry,  will  open  an  easy  access  into  the  heart  of  Central  Africa.  Of 
course,  after  the  rainy  season,  when  all  these  countless  watercourses, 
which  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction,  and,  without  any  apparent 
inclination,  inundate  the  country,  the  climate  in  the  plains  cannot  be 
very  healthy ;  but  isolated  mountains  and  hills  are  scattered  by  the 
hand  of  nature  through  these  luxuriant  plains,  capable  of  affording  more 
healthy  localities  for  settlements. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  adventurer  just  mentioned,  the  con- 
versation that  evening  was  very  animated,  till  at  length  the  courtiers,  or 
"kokanawa,"  withdrew  behind  the  curtains  of  the  vizier's  tent,  in  order 
to  take  a  little  refreshment.  I  then  took  my  leave  ;  but  I  had  only 
gone  a  short  distance  when  I  was  called  back,  being  informed  that  it 
would  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  me  to  witness  an  audience  of  Adishen, 
the  Musgu  chief,  who  was  just  about  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. I  therefore  returned  to  the  vizier's  tent,  where  the 
courtiers  had  again  taken  their  post,  according  to  their  rank  and  station, 
on  each  side  of  their  leader. 

After  a  short  time  the  Musgu  chief  arrived,  accompanied  by  his  three 
brothers,  mounted,  as  is  their  custom,  upon  horses  without  saddle  or 
bridle.  Great  numbers  of  people  had  collected  in  front  of  the  tent,  and 
saluted  him  with  scoffs  and  importunities  ;  but  the  pagan  chief  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  insolence  of  the 
slaves,  but  preserved  his  princely  dignity.  At  length  the  curtains  of 
the  spacious  tent  were  drawn  back,  and  in  came  the  native  prince.  He 
was  of  a  short  stout  figure,  and  rather  mild,  but  not  very  prepossessing 
features,  and  apparently  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  He 
wore  a  black  tobe,  but  no  trousers,  and  was  bare-headed.  Kneeling 
on  the  ground,  and  clapping  his  hands,  while  he  repeated  the  compli- 
mentary words,  "Alia  ngubberu  dega!"  ("God  give  you  long  life"), 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  "  kati  g6tsin,"  he  took  up  sand  and 
sprinkled  it  upon  his  head  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  through  this 
form  of  abject  submission,  he  assumed  his  character  as  a  native  chief. 
Thus,  at  once  he  complained  of  his  western  neighbours,  the  Fulbe  or 
Fellata,  or,  as  the  Musgu  people  call  them,  Chogchogo  ;  for  they,  he 
said,  had  anticipated  the  vizier  of  BOrnu,  carrying  off  cattle  and  other 
things  from  his  territory.     The  Bornu  chief  assured  him  that  for  the 
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future  he  should  not  be  exposed  to  such  injustice,  but  that  he  was 
entirely  under  the  protection  of  Bornu.  He  then  made  a  sign,  and 
some  parcels  were  opened,  and  Adishen  was  officially  installed  as  a 
vassal  and  officer  of  Bornu.  First,  he  was  dressed  in  an  elephant-shirt 
— the  large  black  shirt  from  Nufe, — over  which  a  rich  silk  tobe  was 
thrown,  and  over  all  an  Egyptian  shawl,  while  the  self-conceited  courtiers, 
in  their  proud  consciousness  of  a  higher  state  of  civilization,  treated 
him  with  contempt  and  scorn.  My  cheerful  old  friend  Kashella  Belal, 
who  had  decked  him  out  in  this  finery,  paid  him  the  usual  compliments, 
exclaiming  "  Ngubberu  dega  maina,  ngubberu  dega  maina,"  maina 
being  the  title  of  the  governor  of  a  province. 

Thus  this  petty  pagan  chief  had  become,  in  an  official  style,  a  kind  of 
officer  of  Bornu,  and  in  this  manner  was  alone  capable  of  preserving 
his  unenviable  existence,  at  what  sacrifices  we  shall  soon  see.  The 
Musgu  nation  is  situated  so  unfavourably,  surrounded  by  enemies  on 
all  sides,  that,  even  if  they  were  linked  together  by  the  strictest  unity, 
they  would  scarcely  be  able  to  preserve  their  independence.  How, 
then,  should  they  be  able  to  withstand  their  enemies,  separated  as  they 
are  into  numerous  petty  dominions,  and  having  no  further  object  than 
to  enslave  and  pillage  their  neighbours  and  kinsmen  ?  Nothing  but  the 
number  of  swampy  watercourses  which  intersect  the  country  in  all 
directions,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  render  it  impassable 
for  hostile  armies,  while  even  during  the  remaining  part  the  principal 
rivers  afford  natural  lines  of  defence,  behind  which  the  inhabitants  may 
seek  refuge,  can  explain  how  the  country  is  so  well  peopled  as  it  is, 
although  the  intervening  tracts  have  been  already  laid  waste. 

Towards  the  north  there  are  the  Kanuri,  powerful  by  their  numerous 
cavalry  and  the  advantage  of  firearms  ;  towards  the  west  and  south- 
west the  restless  Fulbe  continually  advancing ;  towards  the  north-east 
the  people  of  Logon,  originally  their  near  kinsmen,  but  at  present 
opposed  to  them  by  difference  of  religion  ;  towards  the  east,  the  wild 
Bagrimma  people,  proud  of  their  supposed  pre-eminence  in  religion,  and 
eager  for  the  profits  of  the  slave-trade.  All  these  people  hunting  them 
down  from  every  quarter,  and  carrying  away  yearly  hundreds,  nay  even 
thousands  of  slaves,  must  in  the  course  of  time  exterminate  this 
unfortunate  tribe. 

To-day  was  Christmas-day ;  and  my  companion  and  I,  in  conformity 
with  a  custom  of  our  native  town,  tried  in  vain  to  procure  some  fish  for 
a  more  luxurious  entertainment  in  the  evening.  The  meat  of  giraffes, 
which  formed  the  greatest  of  our  African  luxuries,  was  not  to  be 
obtained;  and  as  for  elephant's  flesh,  which  we  were  able  to  get, 
although  we  both  liked  it,  we  had  too  sadly  experienced  its  bad  effect 
upon  the  weak  state  of  our  bowels  to  try  it  again.  Hence,  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  evening,  we  were  reduced  to  coffee  and  milk,  with  which 
we  regaled  ourselves.  We  remained  here  the  following  day,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  Fulbe,  who  had  joined  us,  had  not  yet  had  an  audience ; 
but  although  the  effeminate  courtiers  were  averse  to  any  great  exertion, 
the  bulk  of  the  army,  who  had  neither  pay,  nor  were  allowed  to  plunder 
in  order  to  obtain  their  necessary  supplies,  were  not  very  well  pleased 
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with  this  delay,  and  caused  a  great  uproar  while  marching  in  battle- 
order  before  the  tents  of  their  chiefs,  and  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  by 
shaking  and  beating  their  shields.  On  former  expeditions  the  light 
troops  of  the  Shuwa  and  K&nembu  had  always  been  allowed  to  march 
some  distance  in  advance  of  the  army  in  order  to  supply  their  wants  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  a  strict  order  had  been  issued  that  no  one  should 
go  in  advance. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Overweg  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  AdishSn  at  his 
residence  in  Kade,  which  was  about  half-an-hour's  march  distant 
towards  the  south.  He  returned  in  the  evening  with  a  present  of  a 
goat,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  his  excursion  ;  and  it 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  for  while  these  pagans,  who  were  obliged 
to  disown  all  national  feeling,  could  scarcely  show  themselves  in  their 
true  character,  and  unreserved  in  their  national  manners,  in  the  presence 
of  such  an  army,  it  could  not  but  lower  us  in  the  eyes  of  our  com- 
panions to  have  too  many  dealings  with  these  pagans,  as  they  were  apt 
to  confound  us  with  them.  To  be  regarded  as  a  "  kerdi "  my  companion 
cared  little  about :  but  I  was  not  much  inclined  to  be  identified  as  such, 
and  it  could  certainly  reflect  no  honour  on  the  character  of  our  mission. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE   COUNTRY    OF    THE    SHALLOW   RIVERS. — WATER-PARTING    BETWEEN 
THE  RIVERS   BENUWE  AND   SHARI. 

Friday,  Dec.  26. — At  length  we  went  onward  to  pursue  our  march, 
turning  considerably  out  of  our  road  towards  the  east,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  residence  of  Adishen,  and  to  prevent  its  being  pillaged.  The  army, 
proceeding  in  several  large  detachments,  presented  an  interesting 
aspect.  Here  also  green  crops  of  the  winter  corn,  or  "  masakwa,"  were 
still  standing  in  the  fields.  Further  on  we  came  to  open  pasture- 
grounds,  and  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles  we  reached  a  village 
called  Bogo,  where  we  encamped.  All  the  inhabitants  had  made  their 
escape,  although  their  chief,  whose  name  is  Bakshami,  was  an  ally  and 
friend  of  Adishen.  The  cottages  were  well  built,  but  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  trees.  Amongst  the  furniture  was  a  fishing-basket,  or,  as 
the  Kanuri  call  it,  "  kayan "  ;  and  some  of  them  were  filled  with  dry 
paste  of  the  red  species  of  holcus,  which  however  the  people  were  afraid 
to  touch,  lest  it  might  be  poisoned.  On  a  former  expedition  several 
people  had  been  poisoned  by  a  pot  of  honey  which  had  been  left 
behind,  on  purpose,  by  the  natives  in  their  flight.  Already  on  this  day's 
march  we  had  observed,  in  the  distance  towards  the  west,  an  isolated 
rocky  mount ;  and  here  we  saw  it  in  more  distinct  outlines,  while 
beyond,  at  a  greater  distance,  the  continuous  mountain  chain  of  Mandard 
became  slightly  visible. 

Saturday  Dec.  27. — Our  march  at  first  led  through  a  dense  forest, 
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after  which  we  emerged  upon  more  open  swampy  meadow-lands 
covered  with  rank  grass,  and  full  of  holes  caused  by  the  footprints  of 
the  elephant.  Great  quantities  of  Guinea-fowl  were  caught.  Only  here 
and  there  an  isolated  mimosa  interrupted  the  unbroken  line  of  the 
savanna.  It  was  after  a  march  of  six  miles  that  we  obtained  a  sight 
of  the  first  del£b-palm  in  the  Musgu  country.  Already  repeatedly  in 
the  narrative  of  my  travels  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
this  beautiful  fan-palm;  but  in  all  the  localities  where  I  had  before 
observed  it,  it  was  rather  isolated.  Even  in  Adamawa  it  is  limited  to 
peculiarly  favoured  localities,  while  in  some  extensive  provinces  of  that 
country,  such  as  Buban-jidda,  it  is  wanting  entirely.  But  here  we  had 
reached  the  country  where  this  beautiful  and  useful  tree,  probably  only 
a  variety  of  the  famous  Borassus  Jlabelliformis,  is  the  most  common 
and  predominant  representative  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  Musgu 
call  it  in  their  language  "  uray."  From  the  Musgu  country  it  seems  to 
spread  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  and  unbroken  line  through  the 
southern  provinces  of  Bagirmi  and  Wad&y,  as  far  as  Kordof&n,  sending  a 
few  scouts  and  forerunners  to  adorn  the  capital  of  Bagirmi  and  the 
watercourse  of  the  Bat-h&. 

We  chose  our  encampment  in"  a  village  called  B&rea,  consisting  of 
scattered  huts,  and  surrounded  by  rich  stubble-fields,  which  were 
shaded  by  large  wide-spreading  karage  trees,  presenting  a  most  cheerful 
and  comfortable  scene.  But  we  soon  became  aware  that  the  fertility 
and  beauty  of  this  district  were  due  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
sheet  of  water  full  of  crocodiles  and  river  horses  or  "ngurutu,"  and 
enlivened  even  by  a  few  small  canoes.  It  had  been  indicated  already 
on  our  march  by  the  flight  of  numerous  waterfowl  passing  over  our 
heads.  Beautiful  as  the  country  was,  however,  the  place  was  deserted, 
the  inhabitants  having  given  up  their  cheerful  homes,  and  left  the  tombs 
of  their  worshipped  ancestors  to  the  discretion  of  the  hostile  army,  in 
order  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  village  is  the  residence  of  a  chieftain 
of  the  name  of  Musikko,  who  acknowledges  K&bishme,  the  chief 
mentioned  above,  as  his  sovereign  lord. 

In  the  afternoon  I  received  a  short  visit  from  a  rather  shabby  sort 
of  man,  the  chief  of  a  place  called  Medeb6,  but  who  was  an  object 
of  interest  to  me,  as  he  had  been  sent  as  a  messenger  to  the  prince  of 
M£ndar&,  and  had  just  arrived  in  the  encampment  from  the  capital  of 
that  little  country.  Travelling  at  a  comfortable  rate,  he  had  arrived 
in  three  days  from  Mora,  sleeping  the  first  night  in  the  place  called 
M6koshi,  the  second  in  Fette,  the  place  above-mentioned,  and  from 
thence  to-day  had  reached  this  place ;  but  the  whole  journey,  in  an 
expeditious  march,  may  easily  be  accomplished  in  two  days.  Difficult 
as  it  would  be  to  me  to  impart  to  the  reader  the  delight  which  I 
always  felt  in  tracing  my  routes  from  one  point  to  another,  and  joining 
two  places  with  which  I  had  become  acquainted,  by  new  itineraries 
he  may  forgive  me  for  sometimes  troubling  him  with  these  geographical 
details. 

Sunday,  Dec.  28. — We  did  not  spend  our  Sunday  in  a  quiet  con- 
templative manner;  but  nevertheless  we  spent  it  worthily,  employing 
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it  in  a  good  day's  march,  which  opened  out  to  us  new  and  important 
features  of  the  character  of  the  new  region  we  had  just  entered.  It 
was  a  pity  we  were  not  allowed  by  circumstances  to  proceed  in  our 
real  character  of  peaceful  travellers,  anxious  to  befriend  all  the  people 
with  whom  we  came  in  contact,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  join  this 
host  of  merciless  and  sanguinary  slave-hunters,  who,  regardless  of  the 
beauty  of  the  country  and  the  cheerful  happiness  of  the  natives,  were 
only  intent  upon  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoil  of  the  inhabitants. 
After  a  march  of  a  little  less  than  five  miles,  we  emerged  from  the 
thick  forest,  and  entered  upon  stubble-fields  with  numerous  groups 
of  huts  and  wide-spreading  trees,  whose  branches  were  all  used  for 
storing  up  the  ranks  of  nutritious  grass  of  these  swampy  grounds,  for 
a  supply  in  the  dry  season.  The  country  was  pleasant  in  the  extreme. 
Several  artificial  ponds  enlivened  the  hamlet,  and  called  to  mind 
similar  scenes  in  my  native  country,  except  that  ducks  and  geese  were 
wanting.  The  only  scenes  of  active  life  which  were  at  present  to  be 
seen  were  those  of  pillage  and  destruction. 

The  architecture  of  the  huts,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  yards, 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  village  we  had  first  seen  on  entering  the 
country.  But  the  tops  of  the  granaries  in  general  were  here  provided 
with  a  sort  of  "  fennel,"  covered  in  by  a  roof  of  straw.  Broad  well- 
trodden  paths,  lined  by  thick  fences  of  a  peculiar  bush  called  "magara" 
in  Kanuri,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  another  locality,  were  winding 
along  through  the  fields  in  every  direction.  But  there  was  one  object 
which  attracted  my  attention  in  particular,  as  it  testified  to  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization,  which  might  have  shamed  the  proud  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  of  these  countries.  For  while  the  latter  are  extremely 
negligent  in  burying  their  dead,  leaving  them  without  any  sufficient 
protection  against  the  wild  beasts,  so  that  most  of  them  are  devoured 
in  a  few  days  by  the  hyaenas,  here  we  had  regular  sepulchres,  covered 
in  with  large  well-rounded  vaults,  the  tops  of  which  were  adorned  by 
a  couple  of  beams  cross-laid,  or  by  an  earthen  urn.  The  same  sort  of 
worship  as  paid  by  these  pagans  to  their  ancestors  prevails  in  a  great 
part  of  Africa,  and  however  greatly  the  peculiar  customs  attached  to 
the  mode  of  worship  may  vary,  the  principle  is  the  same  ;  but  I  nowhere 
more  regretted  having  no  one  at  hand  to  explain  to  me  the  customs 
of  these  people,  than  I  did  on  this  occasion.  The  urn  most  probably 
contains  the  head  of  the  deceased ;  but  what  is  indicated  by  the  cross- 
laid  beams  I  cannot  say. 

I  was  so  absorbed  in  contemplating  this  interesting  scene,  that  I 
entirely  forgot  my  own  personal  safety ;  for  the  vizier,  without  my 
becoming  aware  of  it,  had  pursued  the  track  on  his  powerful  charger  at 
an  uncommonly  quick  rate,  and  was  far  in  advance.  Looking  around 
me,  I  found  only  a  small  number  of  Shuwa  horsemen  near  me,  and 
keeping  close  to  them  pursued  the  path ;  but  when  we  emerged  from 
the  thick  forest,  and  entered  another  well-cultivated  and  thickly-peopled 
district,  every  trace  of  a  trodden  footpath  ceased,  and  I  became  aware 
that  I  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  army.  A  scene  of 
wild  disorder  here  presented  itself.     Single  horsemen  were  roving  about 
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to  and  fro  between  the  fences  of  the  villages ;  here  a  poor  native, 
pursued  by  sanguinary  foes,  running  for  his  life  in  wild  despair  ;  there 
another  dragged  from  his  place  of  refuge  ;  while  a  third  was  observed 
in  the  thick  covert  of  a  ficus,  and  soon  became  a  mark  for  numerous 
arrows  and  balls.  A  small  troop  of  Shuwa  horsemen  were  collected  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  trying  to  keep  together  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  they 
had  taken.  In  vain  did  I  address  Shuwa  and  Kanuri,  anxiously  inquir- 
ing what  direction  the  commander-in-chief  had  taken ;  nobody  was  able 
to  give  me  any  information  with  regard  to  his  whereabouts.  I  therefore 
scoured  the  village  in  all  directions,  to  see  if  I  could  find  by  myself  the 
track  of  the  army  ;  but  the  traces  ran  in  every  direction. 

Here  I  fell  in  with  several  troops  of  horsemen,  in  the  same  state  of 
uncertainty  as  myself,  and  joined  one  of  them,  where  there  were  some 
heavy  cavalry  ;  neither  the  attendants  of  the  vizier,  nor  the  man  who 
carried  his  carpet,  could  tell  which  direction  he  had  taken.  While 
anxiously  looking  about,  I  suddenly  heard  behind  us  the  beating  of  a 
drum  or  "ganga,"  and  following  the  sound  found  a  considerable  number 
of  horsemen,  of  every  description,  collected  on  an  open  area ;  and  here 
I  received  the  exciting  news  that  the  pagans  had  broken  through  the 
line  of  march  at  the  weakest  point,  and  that  while  the  vizier  had  pursued 
his  track,  the  rear  had  been  dispersed.  If  these  poor  pagans,  who 
certainly  are  not  wanting  in  courage,  were  led  on  by  experienced 
chieftains,  and  waited  for  the  proper  opportunity,  they  would  be  able, 
in  these  dense  forests,  where  cavalry  is  scarcely  of  any  use,  to  do  an 
immense  deal  of  damage  to  this  cowardly  host,  and  might  easily  dis- 
perse them  altogether.  But  the  principal  reason  of  the  weakness  of 
these  Musgu  tribes  is,  that  they  have  only  spears  and  the  "  goliyO,"  and 
no  arrows  ;  else  they  would  certainly  be  able  to  keep  these  troublesome 
neighbours  at  a  respectful  distance.  Of  what  little  use  even  the  firelock 
is  to  the  latter,  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  judging,  several  musketeers 
having  come  to  me  anxiously  entreating  me  to  provide  them  with  flints, 
as  their  own  had  been  lost  or  had  proved  useless. 

At  length  the  motley  host  moved  on  without  order  or  array ;  but  their 
irresolution  and  fear,  owing  to  a  few  pagans  who  were  concealed  in  a 
thicket,  were  so  great,  that  after  a  while  we  retraced  our  steps.  Having 
then  taken  a  more  easterly  direction,  we  reached,  through  a  thick  forest, 
a  large  swampy  piece  of  water  in  low  meadow-grounds,  not  less  than 
a  mile  in  breadth,  covered  with  rank  grass,  the  dry  ground  in  some 
places  intervening.  Here  I  found  a  considerable  part  of  the  cavalry, 
drawn  up  in  a  line  and  watering  their  horses,  and  I  learned  that  the 
encampment  was  near.  It  would  have  been  very  unsatisfactory  to  be 
exposed  to  a  serious  attack  in  the  company  of  the  disorderly  host  in 
which  I  had  lately  found  myself. 

Having  watered  my  horse,  I  followed  the  deep  sound  of  the  big  drum 
of  the  vizier,  and  found  the  body  of  the  army  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  eastern  border  of  this  ngaljam,  in  rich  stubble-fields  shaded  by 
beautiful  trees ;  but  as  yet  no  tent  was  pitched,  and  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  prevailed,  the  first  camels  having  arrived  without  their  loads, 
which  they  had  thrown  off,  their  drivers  having  taken  to  flight ;  but  this 
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circumstance  ensured  the  safety  of  the  greater  part  of  the  train,  as  the 
commander  immediately  despatched  two  oflicers  with  their  squadrons 
to  bring  up  the  rear.  To  this  circumstance  we  were  indebted  for  the 
safety  of  our  own  camels,  which  had  been  in  imminent  danger,  the 
pagans  having  collected  again  in  the  rear  of  the  principal  body  of  the 
army.  The  Bornu  camels  are  half  meh&ra,  and,  while  they  surpass  in 
strength  the  camels  of  the  desert,  possess  a  great  deal  of  their  swiftness. 
Not  only  does  the  camel  which  carries  the  war-drum  always  follow 
close  behind  the  commander,  at  whatever  rate  he  may  pursue  his 
march,  but  even  his  other  camels  generally  keep  at  a  very  short 
distance,  and  the  best  camels  of  the  courtiers  follow  close  behind. 

The  village  we  had  just  reached  was  named  K&kala,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  in  the  Musgu  country.  A  large  number  of  slaves 
had  been  caught  this  day ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  after  some 
skirmishing,  in  which  three  Bornu  horsemen  were  killed,  a  great  many 
more  were  brought  in :  altogether  they  were  said  to  have  taken  one 
thousand,  and  there  were  certainly  not  less  than  five  hundred.  To  our 
utmost  horror,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  full-grown  men 
were  mercilessly  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  the  greater  part  of  them 
being  allowed  to  bleed  to  death,  a  leg  having  been  severed  from  the 
body.  Most  of  them  were  tall  men,  with  not  very  pleasing  features. 
Their  forehead,  instead  of  shelving  backwards,  was  generally  very  high, 
and  the  line  of  the  face  straight ;  but  their  thick  eyelashes,  wide,  open 
nostrils,  thick  lips,  high  cheek-bones,  and  coarse  bushy  hair,  gave  them 
a  very  wild  appearance.  The  proportions  of  the  legs,  with  the  knee- 
bone  bent  inward,  were  particularly  ugly ;  and  on  the  whole  they  were 
more  bony  than  the  Marghi.  They  were  all  of  a  dirty  black  colour, 
very  far  from  that  glossy  lustre  which  is  observed  in  other  tribes.  Most 
of  them  wore  a  short  beard.  The  ears  of  several  were  adorned  with 
small  copper  rings,  while  almost  all  of  them  wore  round  their  necks  a 
thick  rope  made  of  the  dum-bush  or  ngille,  coarsely  twisted,  as  a  sort 
of  ornament. 

Monday,  Dec.  29. — Soon  after  setting  out  from  the  place  of  encamp- 
ment, we  had  to  cross  the  ng&ljam,  which  here  also  was  thickly  over- 
grown with  rank  grass,  and  the  passage  of  which  was  very  difficult, 
owing  to  the  countless  holes  caused  by  the  footprints  of  the  elephant. 
We  then  entered  a  dense  forest,  where  I  saw  again,  for  the  first  time, 
my  old  Hausa  acquaintance,  the  kokia,  a  middle-sized  tree  with  large 
leaves  and  with  a  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  apple,  which  at  present  was 
green,  but  even  when  ripe  is  not  edible.  This  tree,  in  the  course  of  the 
expedition,  I  found  to  be  very  common  in  the  wilds  of  this  country. 

The  unwarlike  spirit  of  our  large  army  became  more  apparent  than 
ever  by  to-day's  proceedings :  for  a  vigorous  commander  would  certainly 
have  accelerated  his  march  through  this  forest,  in  order  to  take  the 
enemy  unawares  ;  but  long  before  noon  a  halt  was  ordered  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest — certainly  against  the  inclination  of  the  majority.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  indecision ;  and  in  truth  there  seemed  to  be  many 
who  wished  rather  that  the  enemy  should  have  time  to  escape,  than  to 
incite  him  to  make  a  desperate  struggle  for  his  safety.    The  neighbouring 
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pond  (where,  on  our  arrival,  a  herdsman  who  had  come  to  water  his 
cattle  had  been  slain),  we  were  told,  did  not  contain  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water  for  the  wants  of  the  whole  army ;  and  when  at  length  we  had 
fairly  dismounted,  the  rank  grass  being  burnt  down  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground,  and  the  fire  being  fed  by  a  strong  wind,  a  terrible  conflagration 
ensued,  which  threw  us  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and  obliged  us  to 
seek  our  safety  in  a  hasty  retreat.  Nevertheless,  after  a  great  deal  of 
hesitation,  it  was  at  length  determined  to  encamp  here.  There  was  no 
scarcity  of  water — for  the  pond  proved  to  be  very  spacious  and  of  great 
depth  ;  but  the  grass  having  been  burned,  the  whole  ground  was  covered 
with  a  layer  of  hot  ashes,  which  blackened  everything. 

By-and-by  the  camels  arrived,  the  encampment  was  formed,  and 
every  one  had  given  himself  up  to  repose  of  mind  and  body,  when  sud- 
denly the  alarm-drums  were  beaten,  and  everybody  hastened  to  arms, 
and  mounted  his  horse.  It  seemed  incredible  that  an  enemy  whose 
movements  were  uncombined,  and  not  directed  by  any  good  leaders, 
should  attack  such  an  army,  of  more  than  ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  a 
still  greater  number  of  foot,  although  I  am  persuaded  that  a  resolute 
attack  of  a  few  hundred  brave  men  would  have  defeated  the  whole  of 
this  vain  and  cowardly  host.  The  alarm,  as  was  to  be  expected,  proved 
unfounded  ;  but  it  showed  the  small  degree  of  confidence  which  the 
people  had  in  their  own  strength.  Three  pagan  women  had  been  seen 
endeavouring  to  reach  the  water  by  stealth  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  enemy  was  near,  for  the  dense  forest  all  around 
hemmed  in  the  view"  entirely. 

When  at  length  the  encampment  had  resumed  its  former  state  of 
tranquillity,  the  prince  Adishen,  with  a  numerous  suite  of  naked 
followers,  came  to  my  tent,  and  I  requested  him  to  enter ;  there  was, 
however,  nothing  attractive  or  interesting  about  him,  and  I  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  him  with  a  few  presents.  The  difference  between  the 
Margin  and  Musgu,  notwithstanding  the  affinity  indicated  by  their 
language  and  some  of  their  manners,  is  indeed  great,  and  is,  as  I  have 
already  intimated  above,  rather  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  whose 
forms  exhibit  less  of  symmetry,  and  whose  features  have  a  very  wild 
and  savage  appearance.  Neither  in  these  Musgu  courtiers,  nor  in  the 
common  people,  had  I  observed  any  of  those  becoming  ornaments, 
especially  those  iron  arm-rings,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  describing 
the^  Margin. 

Adishen  had  shaved  his  head,  in  'order  to  give  to  himself  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Moslim,  and  wore  a  tobe  ;  but  of  his  companions,  only  one  had 
adopted  this  foreign  garment,  all  the  others  having  their  loins  girt  with 
a  leather  apron.  In  order  to  keep  themselves  on  horseback,  they  have 
recourse  to  a  most  barbarous  expedient.  They  make  a  broad  open 
wound  on  the  back  of  their  small  sturdy  ponies,  in  order  to  keep  their 
seat ;  and,  when  they  want  to  ride  at  full  speed,  they  often  scratch  or 
cut  their  legs,  in  order  to  glue  themselves  to  the  horse's  flanks  by  means 
of  the  blood  which  oozes  from  the  wounds ;  for,  as  I  have  stated  above, 
they  have  neither  saddle,  stirrups,  nor  bridle,  and  they  use  nothing  but 
a  simple  rope  to  guide  their  animals.     They  generally  carry  only  one 
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spear,  but  several  "g6liy6s"  or  handbills,  the  latter  being  evidently 
their  best  weapon,  not  only  in  close  fight,  but  even  at  a  distance,  as  they 
are  very  expert  in  throwing  this  sharp  and  double-pointed  iron  side- 
ways, and  frequently  inflict  severe  wounds  on  the  legs  of  horses  as  well 
as  of  men.  Some  of  their  chiefs  protect  their  persons  with  a  strong 
doublet  made  of  buffalo's  hide,  with  the  hair  inside. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  30. — This  was  the  last  day's  march  which  our  expedi- 
tion was  to  make  towards  the  south,  or  rather  south-east.  For  the  first 
ten  or  eleven  miles  we  kept  through  dense  forest,  the  thick  covert  of 
which  rendered  it  difficult  for  us  to  make  our  way,  while  the  restless 
and  vicious  Bornu  horses,  crowded  together  and  hemmed  in  by  the 
thicket,  repeatedly  came  into  most  unpleasant  collision  ;  and  here  again 
I  was  much  indebted  to  my  massive  stirrups,  which  bravely  kept  their 
ground  against  bush  and  man.  The  whole  forest  consisted  of  middle- 
sized  trees,  the  k6kia  being  predominant,  while  scarcely  a  single  tree  ol 
larger  size  was  to  be  seen.  It  seemed  very  natural  that  all  the  wild 
animals  should  flee  before  such  a  host  of  people ;  but  I  was  astonished 
at  the  scarcity  of  ant-hills,  notwithstanding  the  great  degree  of  moisture 
which  prevails  in  these  extensive  levels,  and  which  is  so  favourable  to 
the  existence  of  this  insect.  Our  march  the  whole  morning  had  been 
straight  for  Dawa,  the  village  of  the  Tufuri  or  Tuburi,  a  section  of  the 
great  tribe  of  the  Far!  or  Fall,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  part 
of  my  narrative. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  last  day's  council 
as  to  the  expediency  of  attacking  this  place,  the  subjection,  or  rather 
destruction  of  which  was  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  Mallem 
Jymma,  but  even  to  the  Fulbe  settled  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
Adamawa  in  general.  This  party  at  last  had  gained  the  upper  hand 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  cowardly  Kanuri  courtiers  ;  but  at  present, 
when  we  approached  the  seat  of  this  tribe,  who  are  well  known  to  be 
warlike,  and  when  the  question  arose  whether  we  should  engage  in 
battle  with  these  people  in  three  or  four  hours'  time,  it  became  rather 
a  serious  affair.  When,  therefore,  after  a  march  of  four  hours,  we 
reached  a  beautiful  fresh  meadow-water  or  "  ngaljam  "  overgrown  with 
rank  grass,  surrounded  by  large  spreading  ngabbore  trees,  which 
pleasantly  diversified  the  monotonous  forest,  we  made  a  halt,  and  while 
the  horsemen  watered  their  animals,  an  animated  "  nogona,"  or  council, 
was  held  in  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  fig-tree.  Here  it  was  decided  that, 
at  least  to-day,  we  should  not  march  against  Ddwa  and  the  Tuburi,  but 
were  to  change  our  course  more  to  the  eastward  in  the  direction  of 
Demmo.  It  is  probable  that  the  vizier  on  this  occasion  promised  to  his 
friends,  that  after  he  had  taken  up  his  headquarters  at  Demmo,  and 
deposited  safely,  in  the  fortified  encampment,  the  spoil  that  he  had 
already  made  in  slaves  and  cattle,  he  would  march  against  Dawa  ;  but 
unfortunately,  or  rather  luckily  for  the  inhabitants,  it  was  not  our  destiny 
to  visit  that  interesting  and  important  place,  as  I  shall  soon  have  occa- 
sion to  mention. 

During  our  halt  here  I  contemplated,  with  the  most  lively  and  intense 
interest,  the  rich  and  animated  scene  which  presented  itself  before  my 
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eyes, — a  mass  of  some  thousand  horsemen,  dressed  in  the  most  varied 
manner  and  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  with  their  spirited  chargers  of 
every  size,  description,  and  colour,  crowded  together  along  the  green 
margin  of  a  narrow  sheet  of  water,  skirted  by  a  dense  border  of  large 
trees  of  the  finest  foliage. 

After  a  halt  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  again  in  the 
saddle,  and  pursued  our  march,  but  now  in  an  entirely  different  direc- 
tion, keeping  almost  due  east,  and  crossing  the  shallow  watercourse, 
which  stretched  from  north  to  south  a  little  below  our  halting-place, 
the  place  where  we  crossed  it  being  quite  dry,  and  full  of  holes  caused 
by  the  footsteps  of  the  elephant.  The  wilderness  for  a  while  was 
clearer ;  but  after  a  march  of  about  two  miles  we  reached  a  very  thick 
covert,  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  out  scouts,  in  order  to 
see  if  the  enemy  was  lying  in  ambush.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  these 
poor  natives  do  not  know  how  to  avail  themselves,  against  their  cruel 
and  cowardly  enemies,  of  the  fastnesses  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
these  regions.  Of  course  these  immense  forests,  which  separate  one 
principality,  and  I  might  say  one  village,  from  another,  are  themselves 
a  consequence  of  the  want  of  intelligence  and  of  the  barbarous  blindness 
of  these  pagan  tribes,  who,  destitute  of  any  common  bond  of  national 
unity,  live  entirely  separated  from,  and  even  carry  on  war  against  each 
other. 

Scarcely  had  we  made  ourselves  a  path  through  the  thicket,  when  we 
reached  another  meadow-water,  which  at  present,  however,  looked 
rather  like  a  bog,  and  offered  some  difficulties  to  the  passage  of  the 
horses.  Having  then  for  some  time  kept  upon  dry  ground,  about  noon 
we  had  to  cross  another  swamp  ;  but  beyond  this  the  country  became 
open.  .  Having  now  reached  the  place  of  our  destination,  the  banners 
were  unfolded,  the  drums  beaten,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry 
hurried  on  in  advance  ready  for  fighting,  or  rather  for  pillage,  for  no 
enemy  was  to  be  seen.  Immediately  afterwards  we  reached  the  village 
of  Demmo,  and  marched  slowly  along,  looking  out  for  the  best  place  for 
encamping.  Numerous  deleb-palms  became  visible  behind  the  shady 
acacias,  when  suddenly  we  obtained  sight  of  a  broad  shallow  water- 
course, larger  than  any  we  had  yet  seen  in  this  country — more  than  two 
miles  in  width,  with  a  considerable  sheet  of  open  water,  where  two 
pagan  canoes  were  seen  moving  about. 

Greatly  interested  in  the  scene,  we  closely  approached  the  edge  of 
the  water,  which  seemed  to  be  of  considerable  depth,  although  a 
number  of  hungry  Kanembu  had  passed  the  first  open  sheet,  and  were 
fishing  in  its  more  shallow  part,  which  divided  the  open  water  into  two 
branches.  From  beyond  the  opposite  shore  a  whole  forest  of  deleb- 
palms  were  towering  over  the  other  vegetation  of  lower  growth,  as  if 
enticing  us  to  come  and  enjoy  their  picturesque  shade.  The  direction 
of  the  watercourse  at  this  spot  was  from  south-west  to  north-east ;  and, 
according  to  the  unanimous  statement  of  those  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  these  regions,  it  joins  the  Serbewuel,  that  is  to  say  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  or  "  €t6  "  of  Log6n. 

Here  we  stood  awhile,  and  looked  with  longing  eyes  towards  the 
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opposite  shore ;  it  was  a  most  interesting  and  peculiar  scenery,  highly 
characteristic  of  these  level  equatorial  regions  of  Africa.  What  an 
erroneous  idea  had  been  entertained  of  these  regions  in  former  times  ! 
Instead  of  the  massive  Mountain  range  of  the  Moon,  we  had  discovered 
only  a  few  isolated  mounts ;  instead  of  a  dry  desolate  plateau,  we  had 
found  wide  and  extremely  fertile  plains,  less  than  one  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  innumerable  broad  water- 
courses with  scarcely  any  inclination.  Only  towards  the  south-west,  at 
the  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles,  the  low  rocky  mount  of  the  Tuburi 
was  seen. 

But  not  less  interesting  than  the  scenery  of  the  landscape  was  the 
aspect  of  the  host  of  our  companions,  who  were  here  crowded  together 
at  the  border  of  the  water.  Only  very  few  of  them  had  penetrated  as 
far  before  ;  and  they  looked  with  curiosity  and  astonishment  upon  this 
landscape,  while  most  of  them  were  rather  disappointed  that  the  water 
prevented  them  from  pursuing  the  poor  pagans,  the  full-grown  amongst 
whom,  with  few  exceptions,  had  just  had  time  to  escape.  But  a  con- 
siderable number  of  female  slaves  and  young  children  were  captured ; 
for  the  men  did  not  take  to  flight  till  they  became  aware,  from  the  thick 
clouds  of  dust  which  were  raised  by  the  army,  that  it  was  not  one  of 
the  small  expeditions  which  they  were  accustomed  to  resist,  that  was 
coming  to  attack  them.  Besides  the  spoil  in  human  beings,  a  consider- 
able number  of  colts  and  cattle  were  brought  in. 

Having  indulged  in  the  aspect  of  this  rich  scene,  which  formed  such 
a  contrast  to  the  monotonous  neighbourhood  of  Kukawa,  we  retraced 
our  steps,  in  order  to  encamp  at  some  distance  from  the  water,  which 
of  course  gives  life  to  millions  of  mosquitoes,  and  encamped  amongst 
the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  huts.  The  whole  village,  which  only  a 
few  moments  before  had  been  the  abode  of  comfort  and  happiness, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  and  made  desolate.  Slaughtered  men,  with  their 
limbs  severed  from  their  bodies,  were  lying  about  in  all  directions,  and 
made  the  passer-by  shudder  with  horror.  Such  is  the  course  of  human 
affairs  in  these  regions  !  Small  troops  of  light  cavalry  tried  to  pursue 
the  enemy  ;  and  there  was  some  fighting  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
when  a  few  men  of  the  Bornu  army  were  killed. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  31. — We  remained  here  this  and  the  following  day, 
it  being  the  intention  of  the  Bornu  people,  according  to  their  own  state- 
ment, to  reduce  this  country  to  subjection  ;  and  I  deeply  regretted  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  visited  this  region  did  not  allow  me 
to  collect  all  the  information  I  wished.  But  roving  about  the  encamp- 
ment, I  endeavoured  to  pick  up  what  I  could.  All  the  huts  had  clay 
walls,  which  were  from  four  to  six  inches  thick,  and  had  resisted  the 
conflagration,  the  roofs,  consisting  of  beams  and  reed,  having  fallen  in. 
The  diameter  of  the  huts  varied  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  Each  hut 
contained  a  large  jar  for  holding  water,  and  some  had  a  peculiar  fire- 
place, enclosed  by  separate  walls,  and  not  unlike  an  oven  ;  but,  although 
in  general  the  arrangements  of  the  huts  was  comfortable,  I  found  the 
dwellings  in  other  villages  of  this  country  far  superior,  nor  did  I  observe 
here  such  large  courtyards  as  I  had  seen  elsewhere.    In  the  centre  of 
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the  village  there  were  some  extensive  tanks,  or  pools  of  water,  which 
seemed  to  be  made  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  whole  encampment,  or 
"  ngaufate,"  was  surrounded  with  a  strong  fence  of  thorny  bushes,  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  slaves  from  escaping,  than  to  defend 
the  encampment  against  an  enemy.  Having  wandered  about  amidst 
this  scene  of  destruction,  I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  the  border  of  the 
"  ngaljam,"  which  was  enlivened  by  horses  and  cattle  grazing,  and 
people  quietly  reclining  here  and  there,  or  bathing  in  the  water.  I  then 
wandered  along  the  bank  to  some  distance,  where  the  sheet  of  open 
water  on  this  side  was  entirely  interrupted,  while  on  the  other  shore  a 
considerable  strip  of  water  stretched  out  before  the  view. 

Here,  in  Demmo,  the  year  1852  opened  to  me,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  at  that  time  entertained  a  hope  of  returning  homewards,  not  fancying 
that  I  was  to  remain  three  years  more  in  these  barbarous  countries, 
amidst  constantly  varying  impressions  of  discovery,  of  disappointment, 
of  friendly  and  hostile  treatment,  and  under  all  sorts  of  affliction,  dis- 
tress, and  sickness.  Our  stay  here  was  varied  by  a  few  interesting 
incidents,  one  of  which  I  will  relate.  The  intriguing  Shuwa  chief 
Mallem  Jymma,  whose  ambitious  designs  did  not  allow  him  any  rest, 
had  not  only  persuaded  the  head  man  of  Demmo,  who  had  made  his 
escape,  but  even  the  chief  of  the  nearest  village  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ngaljam,  to  make  his  subjection  publicly,  and  to  seek  the  protection  of 
Bornu.  They  were  therefore  introduced  this  day  into  the  nogona  or 
council,  and  threw  dust  upon  their  heads.  But  when  they  had  to  con- 
firm their  subjection  by  an  oath,  the  pagan  prince  of  Demmo  indeed  took 
an  oath,  raising  a  handful  of  earth,  and  allowing  it  to  glide  through  his 
fingers,  but  the  chief  from  the  other  side  of  the  ngaljam  refused  to  take 
the  oath,  under  the  pretext  that  this  earth  was  not  fit  for  his  vow,  not 
being  his  own  soil ;  he  said  he  must  first  bring  a  handful  of  earth  from 
his  own  country.  An  oath  taken  upon  earth  that  belonged  to  their 
native  soil  was  also  common  among  the  ancients. 

Both  chiefs  had  made  their  appearance  in  their  native  attire,  that  is 
to  say,  quite  naked  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  leather  strip  round 
their  loins;  and  it  caused  great  merriment  to  the  courtiers,  that  when, 
in  consequence  of  their  subjection,  they  were  officially  dressed  in  black 
tobes  as  a  sort  of  investiture,  the  chief  of  Demmo  drew  his  shirt  over 
his  head,  reckless  whether  the  lower  parts  were  covered  or  not.  In 
order  to  amuse  the  assemblage,  they  also  blew  their  little  horn,  an 
instrument  which  every  Musgu  grandee  carries  with  him,  and  which 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  a  bugle;  but  in  this  accomplishment  a 
priest  who  accompanied  them  was  more  clever  than  themselves,  pro- 
ducing melodious  and  sonorous  sounds  from  this  simple  and  uncouth 
instrument. 

This  was  the  first  and  only  time  that"  I  became  aware  that  these  pagan 
tribes  had  separate  priests ;  and  I  felt  greatly  disappointed  that  I  did 
not  come  into  closer  contact  with  them,  nor  was  able  to  learn  from 
other  people  what  were  their  peculiar  duties.  But,  in  general,  I  think 
I  am  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  sacerdotal  functions  with  these 
tribes  of  the  interior  are  less  developed  than  those  on  the  coast,  for  as 
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yet  I  had  seen  very  little  of  real  fetishism.  In  general,  the  office  of 
priest  seems  to  be  connected  with  that  of  chief.  This  man  also  received 
a  shirt  as  a  present ;  but  it  was  only  a  white  one  of  inferior  quality,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  kept  it  very  long  after  he  had  left  the  assemblage  of 
these  civilized  people.  As  the  price  of  the  benevolent  reception  which 
the  prince  of  Demmo  had  experienced,  he,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
these  distracted  communities,  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  countrymen, 
promising  that  he  would  lead  the  army  to  a  large  walled  town  (so,  at 
least,  he  was  understood  to  say),  where  they  were  to  find  plenty  of 
booty  and  spoil.  Accordingly,  an  expedition  on  a  large  scale,  which 
was  to  be  led  by  the  vizier  in  person,  was  fixed  for  the  next  day. 

Friday,  Jan.  2. — Having  remained  quiet  for  some  hours  in  the 
morning,  probably  to  make  the  neighbouring  chieftains  believe  that  we 
had  no  intention  of  moving,  we  suddenly  set  out,  with  almost  the  whole 
of  the  cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  Kanembu  spearmen,  led  on  by  our 
new  ally  the  chief  of  Demmo,  who,  mounted  on  a  little  pony,  clad  in 
his  new  black  garment,  presented  a  very  awkward  and  ridiculous 
appearance. 

The  first  village  which  we  reached,  after  about  an  hour's  march 
through  a  clear  forest,  was  quite  deserted  ;  and  it  was  but  natural  that 
all  the  people  around  should  be  upon  their  guard.  The  landscape  was 
exceedingly  beautiful,  richly  irrigated  and  finely  wooded,  while,  to  our 
great  astonishment,  the  ground  was  so  carefully  cultivated  that  even 
manure  had  been  put  upon  the  fields  in  a  regular  manner,  being  spread 
over  the  ground  to  a  great  extent — the  first  example  of  such  careful 
tillage  that  I  had  as  yet  observed  in  Central  Africa,  both  among 
Mohammedans  and  pagans.  The  inhabitants  had  had  so  much  leisure 
to  make  their  escape,  that  they  had  left  very  little  behind  to  satisfy  the 
greediness  of  the  enemy ;  and  we  therefore  continued  our  march  without 
delay,  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  This  whole  fertile  district  bears 
the  name  of  Wuliya ;  but  I  did  not  learn  the  peculiar  name  of  this 
village. 

After  a  march  of  about  four  miles,  we  crossed  another  watercourse, 
at  present  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  surrounded  by 
beautiful  pasture-grounds,  which  during  part  of  the  year  are  inundated, 
and  must  then  present  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  lake.  This  fresh 
green  basin  was  adorned  all  around  by  luxuriant  fig  and  "  karage  "-trees, 
and  slender  detached  dum-palms  towered  picturesquely  above  the 
green  foliage,  but  no  deleb-palms  were  to  be  seen.  Then  followed 
another  village,  likewise  deserted  by  its  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and 
then  again  open  meadow-lands,  intersected  by  a  narrow  channel-like 
watercourse,  in  a  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east. 

The  watercourse  was  from  sixty  to  seventy  yards  broad,  and  enclosed 
so  regularly  between  its  banks,  which  were  about  ten  feet  high,  that  it 
had  quite  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  canal, — a  peculiarity  which  in 
the  course  of  time  I  frequently  observed,  not  only  here,  but  also  in  the 
similar  watercourses  along  the  Niger.  At  the  point  where  we  crossed 
it,  the  sheet  of  water  was  entirely  broken  by  a  small  sandbank,  so  that 
we  went  over  without  wetting  our  feet.     However,  I  conjectured  that 
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this  was  an  artificial  dyke  thrown  up  by  the  persecuted  natives,  in 
order  to  keep  open  an  easy  connection  with  the  river,  on  which  alone 
their  safety  depended.  Without  any  delay  the  expedition  pushed  on, 
in  the  hope  of  overtaking  the  fugitives  before  they  had  crossed  the 
river ;  for  here  we  were  quite  close  to  the  western  shore  of  the  river  of 
Logon,  which  is  generally,  but  erroneously,  called  Shari,  while  this 
name,  which  belongs  to  the  language  of  the  Kotoko,  and  means  "river" 
in  general,  applies  more  properly  to  the  larger  eastern  branch  below 
Klesem,  which  is  inhabited  by  Kotoko,  and  to  the  united  stream  lower 
down  below  the  junction  of  the  two  branches.  In  this  place  the  river, 
or  "  ere,"  is  called  Serbewuel,  I  think,  in  the  Musgu  language  ;  higher 
up,  where  we  shall  make  its  acquaintance  in  the  course  of  our  further 
researches,  it  is  called  Ba-Gun  and  Ba-Bay,  "  ba  "  being  the  general 
name  for  river  in  the  language  of  Bagirmi  and  the  native  tribes  of  the 
Spm-ray,  as  well  as  in  the  language  of  the  Manding  or  Mandingoes. 

After  a  short  time  we  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  It  was  a 
considerable  river  even  at  the  present  moment,  although  it  was  greatly 
below  its  highest  level,  and  probably  represented  the  mean  depth  of 
the  whole  year.  At  present  it  was  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
so  deep  that  six  Shuwa  horsemen,  who,  in  their  eager  desire  for  spoil, 
had  ventured  to  enter  it,  were  carried  away  by  the  stream,  and  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  about  a  dozen  courageous  pagans,  who,  in  a  couple  of 
canoes,  were  gliding  up  and  down  the  river  to  see  what  they  could  lay 
their  hands  upon.  They  felt  that  we  were  unable  to  follow  them 
without  canoes,  although  for  any  active  body  of  men  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  affair  to  construct  a  few  rafts  for  crossing  over,  there 
being  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber. 

The  banks  of  the  river  on  this  side  were  at  present  about  twenty-five 
feet  high.  The  opposite  shore  was  not  so  steep,  and  from  its  rich 
vegetation  had  a  very  inviting  appearance  ;  but  I  was  glad,  for  the  sake 
of  the  poor  natives,  that  we  were  unable  to  reach  it,  and  I  think  even 
our  friend  the  Haj  Beshir  looked  at  this  interesting  landscape  rather 
with  a  degree  of  scientific  interest  than  with  anger  and  disappointment. 
Unfortunately,  on  this  occasion  I  had  not  taken  my  telescope  with  me, 
but  I  was  so  fortunate  as  still  to  get  a  sight  of  this  river  a  little  lower 
down.  Having  stood  here  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  steep  bank,  looking 
down  into  the  stream,  which  rolled  unceasingly  along,  cutting  off  our 
further  progress,  we  turned  our  horses'  heads  in  the  direction  from 
which  we  had  come,  while  our  friends  endeavoured  to  soothe  their 
disappointment  by  saying,  that  if  the  pagans  had  escaped  from  their 
hands,  they  would  certainly  not  fail  to  fall  into  the  power  of  their 
enemies,  viz.  the  pagans  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  under 
the  protection  of  Bagirmi. 

We  thus  turned  our  backs  upon  the  river,  my  European  companion 
and  I  greatly  satisfied  with  our  day's  work,  which  had  afforded  us  a 
sight  of  this  fine  stream,  but  our  companions,  in  sullen  silence  and 
disappointed,  on  account  of  the  expected  spoil  having  escaped  from 
their  hands.  Indeed,  where  they  had  expected  to  find  that  "  El 
Dorado,"  that  walled  town  full  of  male  and  female  slaves,  I  never  sue" 
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ceeded  in  ascertaining.  The  whole  day's  spoil  was  limited  to  a  handful 
of  slaves — unfortunate  creatures  whom  sickness  or  ill-advised  courage 
prevented  from  leaving  their  native  villages, — besides  a  couple  of 
cattle,  a  few  goats,  fowls,  and  a  little  corn,  but  principally  ground-nuts, 
of  which  large  quantities  were  carried  off  by  the  hungry  Kanembu 
spearmen. 

The  whole  army  was  in  such  a  mood  as  to  be  glad  to  find  any  object 
on  which  to  vent  its  anger ;  and  such  a  one  soon  presented  itself,  for 
when  we  again  reached  that  channel-like  watercourse  which  I  have 
mentioned  above,  and  were  watering  our  horses,  four  natives  were  seen, 
who,  evidently  confiding  in  their  courage  and  their  skill  in  swimming, 
had  here  taken  refuge  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  water,  in  order  to  give 
information  to  their  countrymen  of  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  As  soon 
as  our  friends  caught  sight  of  this  little  troop  of  heroes,  they  determined' 
to  sacrifice  them  to  their  vengeance.  With  this  view,  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  arranged  themselves  in  close  lines  on  each  side  of  the  water. 
But  the  task  was  not  so  easy  as  it  appeared  at  first ;  and  all  the  firing 
of  the  bad  marksmen  was  in  vain,  the  Musgu  diving  with  remarkable 
agility.  When  the  vizier  saw  that  in  this  way  these  heroes  could  not 
be  overpowered,  he  ordered  some  Kanembu  to  enter  the  water  ;  and  a 
very  singular  kind  of  combat  arose,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen 
before,  and  which  required  an  immense  deal  of  energy,  for,  while  these 
people  had  to  sustain  themselves  above  the  water  with  the  help  of  their 
feet,  they  had  at  the  same  time  to  jump  up,  throw  the  spear,  and  parry 
the  thrusts  of  their  adversaries.  The  poor  Musgu  people,  on  their  side, 
were  not  only  fighting  for  their  lives,  but  even,  as  it  were,  for  their 
national  honour.  They  were  of  large  and  muscular  frame,  single-handed 
far  superior  to  the  K&nembu  ;  but  at  length,  after  a  protracted  struggle, 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  Kanembu  got  the  upper  hand,  and  the 
corpses  of  three  of  the  Musgu  were  seen  swimming  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  But  the  fourth  and  last  appeared  to  be  invincible,  and  the 
Kanembu,  who  had  lost  two  of  their  companions,  gave  him  up  in 
despair.  After  this  inglorious  victory  we  pursued  our  march  home- 
wards, keeping  a  little  more  to  the  north  than  when  we  came.  This 
part  of  the  country  exhibited  the  same  fertile  and  pleasant  character  as 
that  we  had  seen  before.  It  was  densely  inhabited  and  well  cultivated, 
even  tobacco  being  grown  to  a  great  extent.  As  for  the  villages  them- 
selves, they  afforded  the  same  appearance  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness 
which  we  had  observed  in  the  others.  But  all  these  abodes  of  human 
happiness  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

After  having  accomplished  these  great  deeds,  we  returned  to  our 
encampment.  Here  we  remained  during  the  two  following  days,  while 
the  most  important  business  was  transacted.  This  was  the  partition 
of  the  slaves  who  had  been  taken  during  the  expedition  ;  and  the  pro- 
ceeding was  accompanied  by  the  most  heartrending  scenes,  caused  by 
the  number  of  young  children,  and  even  infants,  who  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed, many  of  these  poor  creatures  being  mercilessly  torn  away 
from  their  mothers,  never  to  see  them  again.  There  were  scarcely  any 
full-grown  men, 
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More  interesting  to  me  than  this  horrible  affair  was  the  sending  of  a 
messenger  to  Kukawa ;  and  it  was  doubly  so  on  account  of  the  round- 
about way  which  this  man  had  to  pursue,  the  track  by  which  we  had 
come  being  at  present  greatly  infested  by  the  desperate  pagans,  who 
very  recently  had  massacred  a  whole  troop  of  horse  and,  foot  who  had 
come  from  Kukawa,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  had  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape.  The  messengers,  therefore,  who  were  now  sent, 
were  obliged  to  take  the  road  leading  past  the  villages  of  the  Fulbe, 
going  from  Deramo  to  Kafta,  which  I  have  previously  mentioned, 
and  from  thence  to  Bogo,  whence  they  were  to  follow  the  general 
track,  which  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion.  An  escort  of 
fifteen  Kanuri  and  two  Fulbe  accompanied  the  two  messengers,  as 
their  first  day's  march  was  very  dangerous. 

For  the  last  few  days  there  had  been  a  great  talk  of  an  expedition, 
on  a  large  scale,  against  the  Tuburi,  whither  it  was  said  we  were  to 
transfer  the  whole  encampment ;  and  I  and  my  companion  already 
anticipated  a  great  deal  of  delight,  as  the  isolated  rocky  mount  which 
we  had  seen  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  seemed  to  be  well  worthy  of 
notice.  But,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  Bornu  people  were  greatly 
afraid  of  this  place,  the  real  reason  probably  being,  that  they  appre- 
hended the  pagans  might  retire  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and, 
having  abundance  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  offer  a  successful 
resistance,  although  we  were  told  that,  on  a  former  occasion,  a  single 
kash6lla,  cAli  Fugomami,  had  extended  his  expedition  as  far  as  that 
place. 

The  Fulbe,  by  whom  this  free  pagan  community  was  regarded  with 
great  hatred,  urged  the  expedition  with  the  greatest  energy ;  but  the 
cunning  vizier  pretended  afterwards,  in  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  Overweg  and  me,  that  it  was  purposely,  from  motives  of  policy, 
that  he  did  not  accede  to  this  scheme,  as  he  did  not  want  to  exterminate 
this  tribe,  being  unwilling  to  pull  down  with  his  own  hands  this  last 
barrier  to  the  restless  spirit  of  conquest  which  the  Fulbe  or  Fellata 
displayed.  The  usurper  cAbd  e'  Rahman,  evidently  from  a  motive  of 
ambition,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  say  that  he  had  penetrated  further 
than  his  late  rival  the  vizier,  whom  he  had  successfully  crushed,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season  of  1854  pushed  on  into  the  very  country 
of  the  Tuburi,  and  thus  enabled  Dr.  Vogel  to  lay  down  that  most 
interesting  point  by  astronomical  observation,  although  the  great  lake 
which  my  friend  thought  to  find  there  was  apparently  nothing  but  a 
widening  of  that  stagnant  watercourse  which  forms  the  north-eastern 
branch  of  the  Benuwe",  namely  the  Mayo  Kebbi,  and  was  laid  down  by 
me  in  the  map  of  Central  Africa,  which  I  sent  home  from  Kukawa. 

Monday,  Jan.  5. — It  was  at  a  very  early  hour  on  Monday  morning, 
a  little  after  midnight,  when  the  guide  of  the  expedition  came  to  my 
tent,  and,  while  I  was  just  dreaming  of  the  rocky  mountain  of  the 
Tuburi,  whispered  in  my  ear  that  a  distant  expedition  was  to  be  under- 
taken that  very  day,  but  not  into  the  country  of  the  Tuburi,  and  that 
the  baggage  was  to  remain  here.  Although  I  should  rather  have  pre- 
ferred visiting  the  latter  tract,  situated  at  the  north-eastern  branch  of 
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the  basin  of  the  Niger,  I  nevertheless  was  determined  not  to  let  any 
opportunity  pass  by  of  extending  my  geographical  knowledge  as  much 
as  possible,  and  therefore  ordered  my  horse  to  be  saddled.  Mr.  Ovenveg 
meanwhile,  when  he  heard  that  the  vizier  was  not  to  lead  the  expedi- 
tion in  person,  but  that  the  young  Bu-Bakr,  son  of  the  sheikh,  was  to 
take  the  command,  remained  behind  ;  and  as  I  had  no  mounted  servant, 
and  could  not  expect  that  a  man  on  foot  would  accompany  me  to  a 
great  distance,  I  was  obliged  to  go  quite  alone.  Meanwhile  the  bugles 
of  Bu-Bakr  called  the  warriors  together  with  a  soft  subdued  sound,  in 
order  not  to  allow  treachery  to  spread  the  news'  of  their  plan  before- 
hand. Having  passed  with  some  difficulty  the  narrow  gate  of  the 
stockade,  the  expeditionary  army  formed  outside,  when  we  pushed  on 
in  a  north-easterly  direction.  But  Nature  has  provided  so  well  for  the 
defence  of  these  poor  pagans,  that  they  are  not  easily  taken  by  surprise. 

We  succeeded,  with  the  dawn  of  day,  in  passing  the  first  broad  sheet 
of  water  of  the  wide  "  ngaljam  "  of  Wuliya,  but  found  great  difficulty 
in  passing  another  water  with  a  deep,  argillaceous  soil  of  so  boggy  a 
nature  that  several  of  the  horses  fell,  even  those  whose  riders  had 
dismounted ;  and  I  felt  not  a  little  anxiety  on  account  of  my  own 
restless  and  fiery  horse,  which  was  snorting  like  a  hippopotamus.  At 
length  we  left  also  this  morass  behind  us,  and  indulged  in  the  hope  of 
having  overcome  every  difficulty,  when  suddenly  we  had  before  us 
another  and  far  deeper  water,  which  delayed  us  for  a  long  time.  But 
bad  as  was  our  situation  whilst  we  were  thus  sticking  fast  in  the  mud, 
I  could  scarcely  help  laughing  heartily,  as  this  very  delay  enabled  the 
poor  pagans  to  escape  with  their  wives  and  property  to  a  place  of  safety. 
As  for  most  of  the  horses,  the  water  went  over  their  backs,  while  I  on 
my  stately  charger  had  the  water  three  inches  above  my  knee.  A 
courageous  enemy,  led  on  by  a  clever  commander,  might  at  this  moment 
have  easily  captured  most  of  the  horses,  and  put  all  the  host  to  flight. 
At  length,  after  two  hours'  exertion,  we  emerged  from  this  broad  sheet 
of  water,  which,  when  full,  must  present  the  appearance  of  an  extensive 
central  lake  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  many  more  in  length, 
and  now  entered  upon  green  pasture-ground,  which,  however,  during 
the  highest  state  of  the  inundation  is  itself  under  water.  Here  the 
army  divided  into  three  bodies,  and  pushed  on  vigorously,  although  a 
great  many  had  retraced  their  steps  upon  seeing  the  deep  water. 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  raached  the  first  hamlets,  and  here 
formed  a  regular  line  of  battle,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
rushed  on  in  advance,  at  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  horns  of  the 
kashellas,  to  see  if  there  was  anything  left  for  them ;  but  all  the  in- 
habitants had  made  their  escape.  Another  delay  occurred  owing  to 
one  of  the  followers  of  Bu-Bakr  falling  into  a  ditch  or  hollow  twelve 
feet  in  depth  and  the  same  in  breadth,  from  which  he  was  extricated 
with  some  difficulty,  while  the  horse  died  on  the  spot.  But  there  was 
plenty  of  leisure,  the  pagans  having  long  ago  had  sufficient  time  to 
make  their  escape  beyond  the  river.  If  those  simple  people  had 
followed  the  same  stratagem  which  the  B6rnu  people  employ  against 
the   Tuarek,    digging   a   quantity   of   holes   and   covering  them   over 
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with  bushes,  they  might  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  the 
cavalry. 

This  whole  tract  of  country  still  belongs  to  the  extensive  district  of 
Wuliya  ;  but  the  villages  have  separate  names,  which,  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  under  which  I  visited  the  country,  1  was  not 
able  to  learn.  Having  passed  a  considerable  village,  we  reached,  a 
little  before  eleven  o'clock,  the  furthermost  line  which  the  waters  of  the 
river  Serbewuel  attain  during  its  highest  state  of  inundation,  while 
when  they  recede  they  leave  extensive  ponds  of  stagnant  water  behind, 
which  nourish  a  rich  supply  of  the  'most  succulent  herbage.  The  shore 
was  here  about  eight  feet  high,  while  at  the  other  point,  where  we  had 
visited  the  river  a  few  days  previously,  it  was  not  so  well  marked.  Of 
course,  where  the  inner  shore  consists  of  steeper  banks,  so  that  the 
river  does  not  rise  over  the  higher  level  to  a  considerable  height,  the 
outward  shore  cannot  be  marked  so  distinctly. 

About  thirteen  hundred  yards  beyond  this  grassy  outward  shore  we 
reached  the  inner  bank  of  the  river,  which  consisted  of  sand,  and  was 
here  only  ten  feet  high.  The  river  at  present  was  confined  to  this 
bank,  running  at  this  spot  from  S.  250  E. ;  but  a  little  lower  down  it 
changed  its  direction,  running  west -by  north.  Higher  up,  the  opposite 
shore  was  richly  overgrown  with  trees,  among  which  deleb-  and  dum- 
palms  were  conspicuous ;  but  no  villages  were  to  be  seen,  although  a 
place  named  Kar  is  said  to  lie  on  the  eastern  shore.  The  reason  we 
had  directed  our  march  to  this  point  seemed  to  be,  that  the  river  is  here 
rather  broad,  being  about  eight  hundred  yards  across,  and  forming  a 
large  sandbank,  so  that  my  friends  had  entertained  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  enabled  to  ford  it,  which  in  some  years,  when  the  rains  have 
not  been  very  considerable,  may  be  possible  at  this  season,  and  even 
this  year  might  probably  be  effected  in  two  months'  time.  But  at 
present  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the  rapacious  Shuwa  Arabs  were 
hurrying  about  in  despair,  to  and  fro,  between  the  island  and  the 
western  shore. 

I  too  took  the  direction  of  the  island,  as  the  most  interesting  point, 
although  I  became  aware  that  it  was  not  possible  to  penetrate  further 
on.  The  first  branch  of  the  river  on  this  side  of  the  island,  which  was 
the  broader  of  the  two,  was  not  more  than  from  eighteen  to  nineteen 
inches  deep,  and  could  not  but  become  dry  in  a  short  time,  when  the 
island,  or  rather  sandbank,  should  /orm  the  knee  of  the  bend  of  the 
river ;  but  the  eastern  branch,  though  apparently  only  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  broad,  seemed  to  be  of 
considerable  depth,  running  along  with  a  strong  current,  and  my  old 
friend  Abu  Daud,  one  of  the  principal  Shuwa  chiefs,  whom  I  encountered 
at  the  southern  point  of  the  sandbank,  with  a  sad  countenance,  indicated 
the  whole  nature  of  this  stream  with  the  laconic  and  significant  expres- 
sion, "  Yakul"  ("  It  eats"), — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  fordable. 

It  would  have  been  the  more  dangerous  to  attempt  to  force  the 
passage,  as  the  opposite  shore,  which  was  so  near,  and  only  four  feet 
high,  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  stalwart  pagans,  who  mocked  at  our 
inability  to  cross  the  river,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  ready  to  receive  in 
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a  satisfactory  manner  anybody  who  should  make  the  attempt.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  blown  away  these  people,  and  thus  to 
clear  the  place  of  descent ;  but  for  such  an  undertaking  my  friends  had 
not  sufficient  courage  or  energy.  I  did  not  see  a  single  Kanuri  on  the 
island,  but  only  Shuwa,  who  always  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest 
risk,  and  push  on  the  furthest.  The  pagans  had  not  only  occupied  the 
opposite  bank,  but  even  kept  afloat  four  canoes  at  some  distance  above 
the  island,  in  order  to  run  down,  with  the  assistance  of  the  current, 
any  one  who  should  dare  to  cross  the  river.  Three  of  these  canoes  were 
small ;  but  the  fourth  was  of  a  larger  size,  and  manned  by  ten  Musgu. 

These  canoes  were  the  only  craft  visible  on  the  river,  and  probably 
constituted  the  whole  naval  force  of  these  pagans.  Of  course  in  a 
country  politically  rent  into  so  many  petty  principalities,  where  every 
little  community,  as  in  ancient  times  in  Latium  and  Greece,  forms  a 
separate  little  state  in  opposition  to  its  neighbours,  no  considerable 
intercourse  is  possible,  and  those  natural  highroads  with  which  Nature 
has  provided  these  countries,  and  the  immense  field  therefore  which  is 
open  in  these  regions  to  human  industry  and  activity,  must  remain 
unproductive  under  such  circumstances ;  but  it  will  be  turned  to  account 
as  soon  as  the  restless  spirit  of  the  European  shall  bring  these  countries 
within  the  sphere  of  his  activity.  This  period  must  come.  Indeed  I 
am  persuaded  that  in  less  than  fifty  years  European  boats  will  keep  up 
a  regular  annual  intercourse  between  the  great  basin  of  the  Tsad  and 
the  Bay  of  Biyafra. 

An  almost  uninterrupted  communication  has  been  opened  by  Nature 
herself;  for,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kwara  to  the  confluence  of  the 
river  Benuwe  with  the  Mayo  Kebbi,  there  is  a  natural  passage  navigable 
without  further  obstruction  for  boats  of  about  four  feet  in  depth,  and 
the  Mayo  Kebbi  itself,  in  its  present  shallow  state,  seems  to  be  navigable 
for  canoes,  or  flat-bottomed  boats  like  those  of  the  natives,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  may,  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  go  as 
far  as  Dawa  in  the  Tuburi  country,  where  Dr.  Vogel  was  struck  by  that 
large  sheet  of  water  which  to  him  seemed  to  be  an  independent  central 
lake,  but  which  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  widening  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Mayo  Kebbi. 

It  is  very  probable  that  from  this  place  there  may  be  some  other 
shallow  watercourse,  proceeding  to  join  the  large  ngaljam  of  Demmo, 
so  that  there  would  exist  a  real  bifurcation  between  the  basin  of  the 
Niger  and  that  of  the  Tsad.  But  even  if  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
the  breadth  of  the  water-parting  between  these  two  basins  at  the 
utmost  cannot  exceed  twenty  miles,  consisting  of  an  entirely  level  flat, 
and  probably  of  alluvial  soil,  while  the  granitic  region  attached  to  that 
isolated  rocky  mountain  which  I  have  mentioned  above  may,  most 
probably,  be  turned  without  difficulty.  The  level  of  the  Tsad  and  that 
of  the  river  Benuwe  near  Ge\ve,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mayo  K6bbi, 
seem  to  be  almost  identical ;  at  least,  according  to  all  appearance,  the 
B6nuwe"  at  the  place  mentioned  is  not  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
or  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  All  this  bounty  of 
Nature  will,  I  trust,  one  day  be  turned  to  account,  though  many  changes 
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must  take  place  in  this  country  before  a  regular  and  peaceful  intercourse 
can  be  established.  The  very  scenes  which  I  witnessed  are  an  un- 
mistakable proof  of  the  misery  into  which  these  regions  are  plunged. 

But,  as  I  have  carried  away  the  reader's  attention  from  the  thread 
of  the  narrative,  so  I  myself  had  almost  forgotten  where  I  was,  and  it 
required  an  admonition  from  my  friend  Abu  Daud  to  induce  me  to  look 
after  my  own  safety ;  for  already  the  greater  part  of  the  Shuwa  had 
returned  to  the  western  shore,  and  threatened  to  leave  us  alone,  and  it 
did  not  seem  very  agreeable  to  be  taken  in  the  rear  by  the  pagans,  and 
perhaps  even  to  be  cut  off  by  the  boats.  I  therefore  returned  to  the 
western  shore,  where  the  army  was  scattered  about,  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  being  rather  disinclined  to  retrace  their  steps  without  having 
enriched  themselves  with  booty  of  some  kind. 

Following  then  the  course  of  the  river,  I  witnessed  an  interesting  and 
animated  scene, — a  dozen  courageous  natives  occupying  a  small  elevated 
island,  with  steep  banks,  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  narrow  but 
deep  channel,  setting  at  defiance  a  countless  host  of  enemies,  many  of 
whom  were  armed  with  firearms.  But  African  muskets  are  not  exactly 
like  Minie  rifles,  and  a  musketeer  very  often  misses  his  aim  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  yards.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  that  none  of  this 
small  band  of  heroes  was  wounded,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  firing 
of  a  number  of  Kanuri  people.  Either  the  balls  missed  their  aim 
entirely,  or  else,  striking  upon  the  shields  of  these  poor  pagans,  which 
consisted  of  nothing  but  wickerwork,  were  unable  to  pierce  this  slight 
defence  ;  for  not  only  was  the  powder  of  a  bad  quality,  making  a  great 
deal  of  noise  without  possessing  any  strength,  but  even  the  balls  were 
of  extremely  light  weight,  consisting  of  pewter,  as  is  generally  the  case 
here.  However,  it  was  not  prudent  of  me  to  witness  this  scene  (which 
was  so  little  flattering  to  my  friends)  for  too  long  a  time ;  for  when  they 
saw  that  I  had  my  gun  with  me,  they  called  upon  me  urgently  to  fire  at 
these  scoffers,  and  when  I  refused  to  do  so,  reproached  me  in  terms 
which  very  often  fell  to  my  lot — "  'Abd  el  Kerim  faida  nse  bago,"  meaning 
that  I  was  a  useless  sort  of  person. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  Musgu  country, 
except  near  a  few  isolated  granite  mountains,  there  is  not  a  single 
stone,  else  it  would  have  been  almost  more  profitable  to  have  thrown 
stones  at  these  people,  than  to  fire  at  them  with  the  pewter  balls. 
With  regard  to  those  peculiar  shields  of  wickerwork  with  which  these 
courageous  Musgu  people  managed  to  protect  themselves  so  adroitly, 
I  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  examining  them,  and  found  them  to 
be  about  sixteen  inches  broad  at  the  top,  twenty-two  at  the  bottom,  and 
about  forty  in  length,  but  hollow.  The  material  consists  of  the  same 
kind  of  reed  with  which  their  huts  are  thatched. 

About  noon  the  army  began  its  march  homewards.  Certainly  it  was 
not  overburdened  with  spoil ;  for  scarcely  fifteen  slaves  had  been  taken, 
mostly  decrepit  old  women,  who  either  could  not  or  would  not  leave 
their  comfortable  cottages.  The  anger  and  disappointment  of  the  army 
was  vented  upon  the  habitations  of  these  people  ;  and  all  the  cheerful 
dwellings  which  we  passed  were  destroyed  by  fire.     This  certainly  was 
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a  heavy  loss  to  the  inhabitants,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  huts, 
which  they  might  easily  rebuild,  as  on  account  of  the  granaries,  the 
grain  having  been  harvested  some  time  previously;  and,  as  far  as  I 
became  aware,  there  being  no  subterranean  magazines  or  catamores,  as 
I  had  observed  with  the  Margin',  and  the  fugitives  in  the  hurry  of  their 
escape  mostly  probably  having  only  been  able  to  save  a  small  portion 
of  their  store.  In  estimating,  therefore,  the  miseries  of  these  slave- 
hunts,  we  ought  not  only  to  take  into  account  the  prisoners  led  into 
slavery,  and  the  full-grown  men  who  are  slaughtered,  but  also  the 
famine  and  distress  consequent  upon  these  expeditions,  although  nature 
has  provided  this  peculiar  tribe  with  innumerable  shallow  watercourses 
swarming  with  fish,  which  must  tend  greatly  to  alleviate  their  sufferings 
under  such  circumstances.  The  forest  intervening  between  these 
villages  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  "  kindin  "  or  talha-trees,  which 
were  just  in  flower,  diffusing  a  very  pleasant  fragrance,  while  here  and 
there  they  were  overshadowed  by  isolated  dum-palms.  As  for  d6leb- 
palms,  I  did  not  observe  a  single  specimen  in  the  whole  of  this  district ; 
but  beyond  the  river  to  the  south-east,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  I 
had  seen  several  in  the  distance. 

After  a  march  of  four  hours,  we  again  reached  the  broad  ngaljam  of 
D6mmo,  but  at  a  different  point  from  where  we  had  crossed  it  in  the 
morning  with  so  much  delay.  It  seemed  almost  providential  that  we 
had  not  taken  this  route  in  the  morning,  as  the  poor  Musgu  people 
would  have  had  less  time  to  make  their  escape.  Leaving  the  main 
body  of  the  cavalry  behind  me,  I  pursued  my  march  towards  my  homely 
tent  without  delay ;  for,  having  been  on  horseback  for  more  than  twelve 
hours  without  anything  to  eat,  I  was  quite  ready  for  some  repose  and 
refreshment.  But  it  took  me  full  an  hour  and  a  half  to  cross  this 
peculiar  basin,  which  at  present  was  dry  in  most  places,  and  overgrown 
with  tall  rank  grass,  but  swampy  in  some  parts,  and  intersected  by 
holes  caused  by  the  footprints  of  the  elephant.  A  mile  further  along 
the  north-western  border  of  this  swamp  brought  me  to  my  tent,  and  to 
the  several  dishes  which  awaited  me ;  and  this  was  one  of  those  rare 
occasions,  during  my  travels  in  Negroland,  on  Which  I  dined  with  a 
truly  European  appetite. 

The  vizier  was  very  gracious,  and  praised  -my  courage  in  having 
accompanied  this  distant  expedition  quite  by  myself;  but  the  Kanuri, 
who  had  taken  part  in  it,  detracted  from  my  praise,  using  the  very  terms 
which  I  have  mentioned  above — M  Faida  ns6  bago."  Indeed,  this  became 
one  of  my  nicknames  during  my  stay  in  Bornu,  and  was  the  reason  why 
I  was  less  popular  with  most  of  the  people  than  my  companion.  It  is 
very  natural  that  the  motto  "Aft  faida  ns6?"  ("Of  what  use  is  he?") 
should  be  the  guiding  principle,  not  only  of  Europeans,  but  barbarians 
and  semi-barbarians. 

The  following  day  we  remained  on  the  same  spot,  probably  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  give  some  repose  to  the  people  who  had  accom- 
panied the  expedition  the  preceding  day ;  and  the  vizier,  who  was  fully 
aware  of  my  ardent  desire  &  push  further  southward,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  equator,  took  occasion  to  make  merry  at  my  expense,  and,  to  the 
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great  horror  of  the  effeminate  courtiers,  suddenly  proclaimed  that  it  was 
his  firm  intention  to  lead  the  expedition  into  those  unknown  regions  in 
the  interior.  At  times,  indeed,  he  could  be  exceedingly  amiable ;  and 
he  was  clever  enough  to  conceive  how  Europeans  could  be  induced  to 
undertake  such  hazardous  journeys,  although  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
appreciate  the  amount  of  courage  which  such  an  undertaking  is  able 
to  inspire.  He  had  often  spoken  with  me  concerning  my  project  of 
pushing  on  towards  the  east  coast ;  and  he  thought  that  a  troopj  of  ten 
Europeans  would  be  able  to  accomplish  it,  though  he  anticipated  great 
obstructions  from  the  quantity  of  watercourses  in  those  equatorial 
regions ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  such  an  undertaking. 

In  order  to  console  me,  and  soothe  my  disappointment  on  finding 
that  this  was  to  be  the  furthest  point  of  the  expedition,  and  that  we 
should  retrace  our  steps  from  hence  without  even  visiting  the  country  of 
the  Tuburi,  he  ordered  Mallem  Jymma  to  be  called,  in  order  to  inform 
me  how  far  the  enterprising  Pullo  conqueror  Buba  had  penetrated 
beyond  Buban-jidda  ;  but  he  found  that  I  was  already  fully  acquainted 
with  this  fact  from  other  sources^  The  very  interesting  route  of  the 
Mallem  Jymma  from  Demmo,  by  the  village  of  the  Tuburi  to  Laka  and 
Lame,  I  have  already  communicated  on  a  former  occasion.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  regions  will  soon  become  better  known,  when  English 
steamers  shall  go  annually  up  the  river  B^nuwe,  and  enable  travellers 
to  start  afresh  from  thence  for  those  inland  regions. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

RETURN      TO      B(5rNU. 


Wednesday,  Jan.  7. — This  was  the  day  when  we  were  to  bid  farewell 
to  all  projects  of  penetrating  further  towards  the  south  or  south-east. 
It  was  rather  remarkable,  that,  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  drum  was  beating,  the  moon  was  eclipsed  ;  but  our  com- 
mander-in-chief was  too  much  enlightened  to  be  frightened  at  such  a 
phenomenon  like  the  Athenian  general  before  Syracuse.  He  requested 
Mr.  Overweg  to  explain  it  to  him ;  but  otherwise  he  was  not  much  con- 
cerned about  it. 

We  this  time  kept  a  little  more  towards  the  east  than  on  our  outward 
march,  approaching  closer  to  the  river  of  Logon.  Only  a  short  tract  of 
clear  forest  separated  the  cultivated  grounds  of  Demmo  from  another 
village,  where,  besides  Negro  corn,  we  found  ^tobacco  and  cotton  in 
friendly  community  on  the  same  piece  of  ground*  We  had  already  seen 
much  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  this  country,  and  were  impressed  with 
the  opinion,  however  strange  it  may  seeim  that  it  was  an  indigenous 
plant,  and  not  introduced  at  a  recent  period ;  we  had  moreover  been 
informed  that  not  only  the  men,  but  even  the  women  in  this  country, 
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are  passionately  fond  of  smoking.  But  as  for  cotton,  we  had  not  yet 
seen  any  in  the  whole  tract  of  the  Musgu  country  which  we  had  travelled 
over ;  and  its  appearance  here  seemed  to  be  a  step  in  advance  towards 
civilization,  caused,  probably,  by  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  LogOn. 

After  a  short  interruption,  there  followed  another  village,  which  was 
succeeded  by  forest,  and  then  another  swamp,  at  present  dry,  and  over- 
grown with  tall  rank  grass,  but  difficult  to  pass  on  account  of  innumer- 
able holes.  Shortly  afterwards  the  country  on  our  right  assumed  an 
open  and  very  pleasant  appearance,  a  river  with  a  clear  sheet  of  water, 
but  apparently  without  a  current,  winding  through  it  in  tortuous  mean- 
derings,  and  closely  approaching  the  higher  ground  along  which  the 
numerous  host  was  pursuing  its  march.  The  slope  was  adorned  with 
wild  fig-trees  and  acacias,  which  were  overshadowed  by  two  fine  del6b- 
palms.  This  open  country  was  succeeded  by  the  well-cultivated  and 
shaded  fields  which  lay  stretched  out  between  the  scattered  court- 
yards of  another  village ;  and  here  we  encamped,  my  companion1  and 
I  pitching  our  tents  near  a  beautiful  sort  of  fig-tree  of  the  species 
called  "b&ure"  by  the  Hausa,  and  "  kago  "  by  the  Kanuri,  or  at  least 
the  Manga. 

The  whole  village  was  deserted ;  only  a  few  neglected  members  of 
the  poultry  tribe  were  running  about,  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  their  greedy  pursuers.  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  the  hottest  we 
had  on  this  expedition,  the  thermometer,  at  half-past  one  in  the  after- 
noon, indicating  ioo°  in  the  cool  shade  of  our  fine  fig-tree.  The  encamp- 
ment was  cheerful  and  pleasant ;  but  in  the  evening  a  frightful  alarm 
arose — the  rumour  being  spread  that  the  pagans  were  attacking  the 
"ngaufate," — the  great  drum  of  the  commander-in-chief  keeping  up  a 
tremendous  din,  and  all  the  people  hurrying  along  in  every  direction. 
The  alarm  was  so  great  that  my  companion  gave  up  his  tent,  and 
retreated  with  his  people  to  that  of  the  vizier;  and  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  allow  my  two  servants  to  follow  him  also.  As  for  myself, 
I  remained  where  I  was,  for  I  felt  little  inclination  to  have  my  tent  once 
more  plundered,  as  had  been  the  case  on  our  expedition  to  Kanem.  It 
soon  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  false  alarm. 

In  these  predatory  incursions,  the  rapacious  Shuwa  suffer  the  greatest 
loss,  as  it  is  they  who  always  push  on  furthest,  and  run  the  greatest 
risk ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  also  succeed  in  carrying  off  secretly 
a  great  deal  of  spoil  to  their  native  villages  without  its  becoming  subject 
to  the  general  partition.  None  of  them  have  firelocks,  being  only  armed 
with  missiles  usually  consisting  of  one  large  spear,  or  kasakka,  and  four 
small  javelins,  or  ballem  ;  very  few  of  them  have  shields. 

Thursday,  Jan.  8. — The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  beautiful,  the  scenery  during  the  first  part  of  our 
march  preserving  in  general  the  same  features  which  it  exhibited  on  the 
preceding  day.  We  ourselves  kept  along  the  high  ground,  at  the  foot 
of  which  a  clear  open  sheet  of  water  was  meandering  along,  while 
beyond,  towards  the  east,  an  unbounded  grassy  plain  stretched  out, 
with  a  scanty  growth  of  trees  in  the  background,  and  only  broken 
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towards  the  south-east  by  a  low  chain  of  hills.  At  the  distance  of  a 
mile  we  reached  some  hamlets  where  dum-  and  deleb-palms  were 
grouped  together  in  a  remarkable  manner,  starting  forth  from,  and 
illuminated  by,  the  sea  of  flames  which  was  devouring  the  village,  the 
whole  forming  a  very  picturesque  spectacle. 

Further  on  we  made  a  halt  on  the  slope  of  the  rising  ground,  the 
various  troops,  distinguished  by  the  diversity  of  colours  of  their  dresses, 
grouping  themselves  around  some  buildings  which  were  almost  con- 
sumed by  the  flames,  while  I  found  leisure  to  sketch  the  fertile  country 
before  us.  The  people  themselves  were  struck  with  its  beauty ;  and 
when  we  continued  our  march,  I  took  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  a 
conversation  with  our  friend  the  vizier,  with  regard  to  the  policy  which 
they  pursued  with  these  people,  and  the  way  in  which  they  desolated 
these  regions;  and  I  asked  him  whether  they  would  not  act  more 
prudently  in  allowing  the  natives  to  cultivate  their  fertile  country  in 
tranquillity,  only  levying  a  considerable  tribute  upon  them.  But  the 
•vizier  answered  me,  that  it  was  only  by  the  most  violent  means  that 
they  were  able  to  crush  these  pagans,  who  cherished  their  independence 
and  liberty  above  everything,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  he  burnt 
all  the  granaries,  in  order  to  subdue  them  by  famine;  and  he  added 
that  even  of  famine  they  were  less  sensible  than  he  could  wish,  as  the 
water  in  this  region  afforded  them  an  unlimited  supply  of  fish. 

Slaves  are  the  only  articles  which  the  conquerors  want  from  the  sub- 
jected tribes  ;  by  carrying  into  slavery  great  numbers  of  them  they  force 
them  into  subjection,  and  even  the  tribute  which  they  levy,  after  having 
subdued  them,  consists  of  slaves.  All  this  will  be  changed  as  soon  as 
a  regular  and  legitimate  intercourse  has  been  opened  along  the  river 
Benuwe  into  the  heart  of  these  regions,  when  the  natural  produce  of 
the  soil  will  be  in  constant  request — such  as  cotton,  indigo,  vegetable 
butter,  ground-nuts,  ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns,  wax,  hides,  and  many 
other  articles.  The  vizier  himself,  although  a  strict  Moslim,  was  too 
enlightened  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  spreading  of  Islam  ;  but  never- 
theless the  idea  that  these  unfortunate  creatures  fully  deserve  such 
treatment,  in  their  character  as  pagans  (kofar  or  "ke"rdi"),  blunted  his 
feelings  to  their  sufferings. 

Further  on  we  crossed  the  water  where  it  was  shallower,  and,  a  little 
beyond,  another  meadow-water  of  greater  breadth  but  not  so  deep,  and 
then  entered  a  fine  undulating  country,  while  an  arm  of  the  water 
remained  on  our  left.  The  whole  country  was  extremely  well  cultivated, 
and  densely  inhabited,  village  succeeding  village,  while  large  treesf 
mostly  of  the  ngabbore  and  karage  kind,  enveloped  the  whole  in  the 
finest  vegetation.  Some  of  the  huts  were  distinguished  by  a  natural 
ornamental  network  or  covering,  formed  by  that  kind  of  Cucurbitacea 
which  I  have  mentioned  before  as  named  "sagade  "  by  the  natives,  and 
which  is  probably  identical  with  the  species  called  Melofiepo.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  was  the  more  pleasing,  and  left  the  impression  of 
a  certain  degree  of  industry,  owing  to  the  tobacco-plants  just  standing 
in  flower. 

Amidst  such  scenery,  we  took  up  our  encampment  at  an  early  hour 
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in  the  morning,  a  beautifully  winding  watercourse,  which  was  bordered 
by  a  fine  grassy  slope  about  twenty  feet  high,  closely  approaching  on 
our  right.  The  watercourse  was  about  sixty  yards  broad,  but  of  con- 
siderable depth,  at  least  in  this  place,  and  full  of  clear  fresh  water, 
which  was  gently  gliding  along,  and  disappeared  further  down  in  the 
plain.  Here  I  lay  down  for  an  hour  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  large  karage- 
tree,  and  allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  recollections  caused 
by  the  ever-varying  impressions  of  such  a  wandering  life,  which  repays 
the  traveller  fully  for  all  the  hardships  and  privations  which  he  has  to 
endure,  and  endows  him  with  renewed  energy  to  encounter  fresh 
dangers. 

I  have  before  observed  what  trouble  the  hard  alluvial  soil  caused  us 
in  pitching  our  tents ;  but  here  the  argillaceous  soil  was  succeeded  by 
loose  sand,  which  forms  the  border  of  the  river.  The  light  troops,  soon 
after  our  arrival  to-day,  had  dispersed  in  all  directions  and  brought  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cattle  from  the  neighbouring  villages  ;  the 
cattle,  however,  hereabouts  are  only  of  middle  size,  and  the  cows  yield 
little  milk,  and  that  of  very  poor  quality. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  the  Musgu,  as  well  as  the  Marghi,  and 
several  divisions  of  the  kindred  Kotoko,  call  the  cattle  by  a  name  which 
closely  approaches  that  given  to  it  by  the  Hausa  people,  while  the  Batta 
call  it  by  a  name  which  is  certainly  derived  from  the  Fulfulde,  or  the 
language  of  the  Fulbe.  Such  linguistic  relations  are  not  without  in- 
terest, as  they  afford  some  little  insight  into  the  history  of  the  civilization 
of  these  regions.  A  little  variety  was  given  to  the  monotonous  pro- 
ceedings of  our  rather  inglorious  expedition,  by  the  fact  of  one  of  the 
Shuwa,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  a  few  days  previously, 
being  found  under  a  tree  in  the  forest,  severely  wounded,  but  still  alive, 
after  having  undergone  great  hardships  and  privations. 

Friday,  Jan.  9. — The  whole  district  in  which  we  had  been  roving 
about  since  the  30th  December  belongs  to  Wuliya,  which  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best-irrigated  regions  in  the  world. 

A  desolate  border- district,  consisting  at  times  of  green  swampy  ground 
uprooted  by  the  footprints  of  the  elephant,  and  on  this  account  affording 
a  very  difficult  passage  for  cavalry,  at  others  of  dense  forest,  the  one 
following  the  other  in  rapid  succession,  separated  Wuliya  from  another 
principality,  of  the  name  of  Barea,  and  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the 
Musgu  of  the  name  of  Abare.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  little  peace- 
ful intercourse  which  exists  among  these  various  petty  tribes,  that  the 
Abare  did  not  seem  to  have  had  the  slightest  information  of  the  approach 
of  the  expedition,  till  we  suddenly  came  upon  them  through  the  dense 
forest,  so  that  they  had  scarcely  time  to  escape  with  their  families  from 
the  village,  and  endeavour  to  hide  themselves  in  the  dense  covert  of 
the  forest  towards  the  east.  They  were  pursued  and  overpowered, 
after  a  short  resistance,  by  the  continually  increasing  numbers  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  booty  of  that  day,  chiefly  in  cattle,  was  rather  consider- 
able. Slaves  were  also  brought  in  in  considerable  numbers,  principally 
young  boys  and  girls.  The  distance  of  the  field  of  battle  spared  us  the 
sight  of  the  slaughter  of  the  full-grown  men. 
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We  chose  our  camping-ground  on  the  stubble-fields  between  the 
straggling  groups  of  the  village,  which  were  beautifully  adorned  by 
some  fine  specimens  of  the  deleb-palm  ;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  sketch  of  this  scene  of  natural  fertility,  and  wanton  destruction 
of  human  happiness.  The  huts  in  general  were  of  the  same  con- 
struction and  arrangement  as  those  described  above  ;  but  in  one 
of  them  I  found  a  kind  of  three-pointed  harpoon  or  spear  very 
similar  to  a  hay-fork,  with  this  difference,  that  the  middle  point 
was  rather  longer.  The  handle  also  was  rather  long,  measuring 
about  eight  feet.  It  probably  was  used  for  catching  fish,  rather 
than  as  a  weapon,  otherwise  it  would  scarcely  have  been  left 
behind  ;  but  it  may  easily  have  served  both  purposes. 

Thus  by  very  short  marches  we  again  approached  B6rnu, 
keeping  mostly  at  a  short  distance  eastward  from  our  former 
route,  and  encamped  the  following  day  in  the  midst  of  another 
straggling  village,  the  fields  of  which  were  especially  shaded  by 
fine  bito-trees  {Balanites  jEgyptiaca),  the  soil  being  as  hard  as 
iron.  I  had  scarcely  pitched  my  tent  when  H&med,  the  son  of 
Ibrahim  Waday,  one  of  the  courtiers  with  whom  I  was  on  friendly 
terms,  sent  to  me,  begging  T would  pay  him  a  visit;  and,  upon 
J  complying  with  his  wish,  he  introduced  into  my  presence  a 
female  slave  who  had  been  taken  the  day  before,  telling  me  that  I  might 
make  a  drawing  of  her ;  for  he  knew  that  I  was  making  strict  inquiries 
after  the  origin  and  customs  of  these  tribes,  and  that  I  was  making 
occasional  sketches.  This  female  slave  was  certainly  worthy  of  a  sketch, 
as  she  was  one  of  the  most  stately  women  I  saw  here.  But  I  enter- 
tained some  suspicion  that  she  was  not  of  Musgu  origin,  but  belonged 
to  the  Margin ;  for  in  the  whole  of  the  Musgu  country  I  had  not  observed 
a  single  individual  of  red  colour,  but  all  were  of  the  same  dirty  black, 
approaching  to  what  the  French  call  cafe-an-lait,  while  this  woman  was 
of  a  red  complexion.  She  certainly  wore  in  her  under  lip  the  large 
bone,  the  national  emblem  of  the  Miisgu  females ;  but  this  custom  she 
might  have  adopted.  As  for  herself,  she  would  neither  give  me  any 
information  with  respect  to  her  origin,  nor  sit  still  in  order  to  allow 
me  to  finish  my  sketch.  She  was  tall  and  well  grown,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  legs,  which  were  rather  crooked  ;  and  being  still  a  young 
woman,  her  breasts  had  not  attained  that  bag-like  shape  which  is  so 
disgusting  in  the  elder  females  of  this  country.  Her  features  were  only 
a  little  disfigured  by  the  bone  in  the  under  lip.  Her  neck  was  richly 
ornamented  with  strings  of  beads ;  but  these  were  as  little  peculiar  to 
her  as  the  cotton  cloth  round  her  loins,  having  been  given  her  by  the 
new  master  into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen.  The  national  dress  of 
the  Musgu  females  consists  of  nothing  but  a  narrow  bandage,  formed 
of  bast,  twisted  like  a  rope,  which  is  fastened  between  the  legs  and 
round  the  waist  like  a  T  bandage. 

A  circumstance  happened  here  which  caused  a  great  sensation, 
particularly  among  the  courtiers.  The  last  messengers  who  had  been 
sent  from  Kukawa  with  despatches  for  the  commander-in-chief,  as  J 
have  .observed,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  pagans ;  and  it  was  on  this 
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day,  and  in  this  place,  that,  while  all  the  cottages  were  being  pillaged 
and  ransacked,  three  of  the  letters  of  which  those  messengers  had  been 
the  bearers,  were  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  shirt  which  had  been  hid  in 
a  clay  jar.  This  was  evidently  the  shirt  of  the  messenger  himself;  and 
the  blood  with  which  it  had  been  stained  had  been  washed  out  without 
taking  the  letters  out  of  the  pocket.  Devoid  as  the  expedition  was  of 
feats  of  valour  and  interest,  the  greatest  importance  was  attached  to 
this  little  incident. 

Sunday,  Jan.  II. — When  we  left  this  place  our  friends  just  barely 
escaped  punishment  for  their  barbarous  proceeding  of  burning  the 
villages,  in  which  we  had  encamped,  as  soon  as  we  left  them  ;  for  the 
conflagration  spread  before  we  had  gained  the  open  country,  and  a  most 
horrible  crushing  took  place  among  the  burning  huts.  Had  there  been 
any  wind,  great  part  of  the  army  might  have  been  severely  scorched. 
The  country  which  we  passed  to-day  was  intersected  by  numerous 
watercourses  ;  and  we  had  to  cross  and  recross  them  several  times. 
Here  we  passed  a  place  where  the  poor  natives,  in  the  consciousness  of 
their  weakness,  seemed  to  have  been  aroused  to  new  and  unwonted 
energy  for  building  a  large  fortification,  but  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
it  half  finished.  Our  march  was  extremely  short,  and  scarcely  extended 
to  three  miles,  when  we  encamped  in  a  village  which  seemed  to  have 
been  ransacked  at  a  former  period.  It  lay  straggling  over  a  wide  extent 
of  ground,  in  separate  groups  of  cottages,  which  were  surrounded  by 
stubble-fields  shaded  by  karage-trees  of  a  richness  and  exuberance 
which  I  had  not  seen  before,  and  surpassing  even  those  fine  trees  of  the 
same  species  which  I  have  described  near  the  village  Kad6. 

Of  course  every  one  was  desirous  of  having  his  tent  pitched  in  the 
shade  of  one  of  these  beautiful  trees,  when  suddenly  the  intruders  were 
attacked  by  swarms  of  large  bees,  which,  settling  behind  their  ears, 
tormented  them  to  the  utmost,  as  if  they  wanted  to  take  revenge  for 
the  mischief  that  had  been  done  to  their  masters,  and  to  defend  their 
favourite  resting-places,  against  these  cruel  intruders.  It  is  well  known 
that  swarms  of  bees  had  almost  caused  the  destruction  of  Mungo 
Park's,  as  well  as  Major  Gray's  expedition  ;  but  here  a  whole  army 
was  running  away  from  these  little  creatures.  Even  those  who  had 
encamped  at  a  greater  distance  were  only  able  to  protect  themselves 
by  the  large  volumes  of  smoke  which  issued  from  the  fires  they  had 
lighted.  Before  this,  we  had  not  observed  the  rearing  of  bees  in  this 
country ;  but  here  the  larger  trees  were  full  of  beehives,  made  of  large- 
sized  blocks.  Even  flocks  of  turtle-doves  were  not  wanting  in  this 
fertile  region  so  rich  in  water  and  vegetation. 

In  this  pleasant  spot  we  remained  encamped  the  following  day,  while 
part  of  the  army  was  sent  out  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  our 
former  encampment,  Kakala,  which  was  only  at  a  few  miles'  distance,  in 
order  to  try  their  fortune  thereabouts  ;  but  the  pagans  being  upon  their 
guard,  they  returned  empty-handed  in  the  evening.  Our  food  to-day 
was  varied,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  by  an  excellent  fish  of  considerable 
size,  which  we  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  pond.  Fish  seems  to 
be  plentiful  in  this  quarter ;  but  whether  the  number  of  small  ridges 
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and  channels  which  we  observed  on  our  march  the  following  day  were 
intended  for  catching  fish,  which  might  enter  them  at  the  highest  level 
of  the  inundation,  or  for  preparing  the  fields  for  cultivation,  I  am  not 
quite  sure ;  but  the  former  seemed  to  be  the  case,  there  being  no  signs 
whatever  of  the  fields  being  brought  under  labour.  Dense  forest  and 
open  pasture-ground  alternated,  the  forest,  consisting  of  middle-sized 
acacias,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  kalgo-tree,  with  its  ash- 
coloured  leaves  and  its  dark  red  pods,  or  by  the  kokia. 

The  country,  however,  became  exceedingly  interesting  and  pleasant 
when  we  reached  one  of  the  numerous  watercourses  of  these  African 
Netherlands,  an  open  and  clear  river  about  seventy  yards  broad,  which 
being  fringed  on  each  bank  with  a  border  of  slender  deleb-palms,  or 
kamelutu,  in  the  clear  magnificent  morning  sky,  afforded  a  most  pictur- 
esque view.  We  here  crossed  this  water,  and  passed  a  village  on  our 
left,  and,  keeping  along  the  fresh  turf  of  the  western  bank  a  mile  further 
on,  reached  a  spot  where  another  branch,  running  eastward  apparently, 
though  no  current  is  visible,  and  fringed  likewise  by  palms  of  the  same 
description,  joins  the  main  channel.  The  country  being  without  any 
perceptible  inclination,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  nay  almost  impossible, 
to  decide  about  the  direction  of  these  watercourses,  except  during  the 
period  of  their  highest  inundation.  But  the  fertile  and  picturesque 
landscape  beyond  this  narrow  sheet  of  water,  which  stretched  along  in 
a  regular  line  like  an  artificial  canal,  did  not  seem  at  all  to  be  deserted, 
natives  being  seen  in  every  direction.  The  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion therefore  ordered  a  short  halt,  the  army  presenting  their  front  to 
the  enemy,  and  preventing  the  stragglers  from  crossing  the  river,  which, 
owing  to  their  greediness  for  spoil,  they  seemed  to  have  not  a  little 
inclination  to  do.  But  the  great  men  of  B6rnu  at  the  present  day  do 
not  like  any  unusual  exertion  ;  and  it  was  decided  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  camels,  to  encamp  at  ease,  and  to  take  luncheon.  We  then 
turned  off  a  little  to  the  westward,  entered  a  village,  and  encamped  in 
the  stubble-fields. 

Suddenly,  just  about  noon,  without  my  having  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  it,  the  vizier  and  his  officers  mounted  on  horseback,  in  order 
to  attack  the  pagans  on  the  other  side  of  the  water;  but  these  poor 
people,  to  whom  had  been  given  full  opportunity  of  estimating  the 
strength  of  the  army,  had  thought  it  prudent  to  make  use  of  the  leisure 
thus  afforded  them,  not  by  the  mercy,  but  by  the  cowardly  disposition 
of  their  enemies,  to  convey  their  families  and  property  into  a  place  of 
safety  ;  for  the  river  of  Logon  passed  at  a  distance  of  only  four  miles 
from  this  place,  and  in  its  present  state  was  capable  of  affording  perfect 
security  to  the  persecuted  natives,  their  pursuers  having  no  boats.  But 
although  the  army  did  not  go  to  a  great  distance,  and  returned  after  an 
absence  of  three  hours,  I  was  rather  sorry  for  having  neglected  this 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  river  of  Log6n  again  at  another 
place,  and  likewise  of  visiting  once  more  that  picturesque  district,  so 
rich  in  deleb-palms,  which  was  evidently  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole 
country.  Mr.  Overweg,  who  had  received  previous  information  of  the 
intention  of  the  vizier,  was  this  time  more  fortunate  than  myself,  and 
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afterwards  informed  me  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  keep  first  along 
the  smaller  river,  in  order  to  reach  the  ford  where  we  had  crossed  it  in 
the  morning.  The  great  river,  which  they  reached  about  three  miles 
beyond,  exhibited  a  single  bed,  and  was  not  fordable. 

While  remaining  behind  in  the  empty  encampment,  I  lamented  the 
misery  of  accompanying  sucli  an  expedition ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
disheartening  to  the  feelings  of  a  traveller  who  is  desirous  of  knowledge, 
than  to  visit  these  beautiful  countries  under  such  circumstances,  when 
the  original  inhabitants  are  either  exterminated,  or  obliged  to  seek  their 
safety  in  flight,  when  all  traces  of  their  cheerful  life  are  destroyed,  and 
the  abodes  of  human  happiness  converted  into  desolation,  when  no  one 
is  left  to  acquaint  him  with  all  the  significant  names  which  the  various 
characteristic  features  of  the  country  must  necessarily  bear,  especially 
those  numberless  creeks,  swamps,  and  rivers  which  intersect  this 
country  in  all  directions.  The  stranger  who  intrudes  upon  the  natives 
in  this  hostile  manner  is  scarcely  able  to  make  out  a  few  dry  names  of 
the  principal  dwelling-places,  and,  being  placed  under  such  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  is  at  least  justified  in  speaking  more  emphatically 
of  the  endless  misery  into  which  the  finest  and  most  populous  regions 
of  this  continent  are  plunged  by  these  slave-hunting  expeditions  of  their 
merciless  Mohammedan  neighbours.  This  fertile  district,  which  is 
enclosed  by  the  river  of  Logon  on  the  east,  and  by  the  narrow  channel- 
like watercourse  on  the  west  side,  seems  to  be  that  very  dominion  of 
"  Fuss,"  the  power  of  which,  as  I  have  related  before,  was  greatly 
dreaded  by  our  friends. 

This  was  the  coolest  day  we  had  as  yet  experienced  on  our  expedi- 
tion, the  thermometer,  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  tree,  at  half-past  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  indicating  only  84°  This  was  probably  attri- 
butable to  the  fresh  northerly  breeze  which  sprung  up  about  noon  ;  for 
during  the  night  it  was  not  so  cold  as  we  felt  it  afterwards,  the  thermo- 
meter during  this  time  indicating,  at  sunrise,  between  560  and  59°  and 
at  sunset  between  740  and  yj°. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  14. — We  made  a  longer  march  than  usual,  while 
the  character  of  the  country  changed  entirely,  and  not,  as  it  seemed,  to 
its  advantage  ;  for  instead  of  a  fertile  landscape,  clothed  with  rich 
verdure,  we  entered  upon  bleak  alluvial  plains  scantily  overgrown  with 
stunted  mimosas,  and  to  all  appearance  almost  unfit  for  producing  grain. 
It  was  one  of  those  remarkable  days  in  January  which,  in  the  whole 
of  Central  Africa,  form  a  distinct  season  by  themselves.  A  thick  fog 
enveloped  the  whole  country,  and  excluded  any  distant  view,  and,  while 
subsequently  it  helped  to  increase  the  dismal  character  of  the  country, 
in  the  beginning  of  our  march  it  prevented  us  from  enjoying  once  more 
the  rich  scenery  of  the  preceding  day ;  for  we  had  first  to  return  to  the 
bank  of  that  beautiful  clear  sheet  of  water  along  which  our  march  had 
led  the  day  before.  Its  banks  here  also  were  quite  flat,  but  the  sheet 
of  water  was  wider  than  at  the  place  where  we  had  seen  it  before. 
Proceeding  a  little  in  advance  of  the  army,  I  obtained  a  sight  of  a  river- 
horse  just  at  the  moment  when  it  raised  its  immense  head  above  the 
surface  of  the  watery  element. 
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But  as  soon  as  we  left  this  fine  clear  sheet  of  water  the  character 
of  the  country  changed  entirely,  assuming  an  exceedingly  sombre  aspect, 
and  we  passed  a  hamlet  more  cheerless  and  miserable  than  any  I  had 
seen  in  the  whole  of  this  country.  Not  a  single  trace  of  cultivation  was 
seen  on  the  bleak,  black,  argillaceous  soil ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  hamlet  subsisted  solely  on  the  fish  which  they  were 
able  to  catch  ;  and  these  may  be  abundant,  as  the  whole  configuration 
of  the  ground  evidently  shows  that  this  entire  tract  is  reached  by  the 
inundation  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  country  preserved  the  same  aspect  as  we  proceeded  onwards ; 
and  the  hamlets  which  we  passed  were  not  of  a  more  inviting  appearance 
than  the  first.  Only  now  and  then  an  isolated  deleb-palm,  or  kamelutu, 
raised  its  magnificent  tuft  into  the  air,  and  served,  by  the  contrast  it 
afforded,  to  make  this  spot  appear  more  gloomy.  A  large  piece  of 
ground  was  entirely  covered  with  aghul  {Hedysarus  alhajji)  which 
seemed  to  me  not  a  little  remarkable,  as  I  did  not  remember  to  have 
seen  this  plant,  which  is  so  much  liked  by  the  camel,  since  I  had  left 
Tagan&ma. 

The  country  assumed  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  a  swamp  at 
present  dry;  and  we  were  even  obliged  to  change  our  direction  fre- 
quently, in  order  to  avoid  spots  where  the  bog  had  not  dried  up,  while 
everywhere  we  observed  the  same  kind  of  small  ridges  which  I  have 
mentioned  before.  Further  on,  the  ground  became  a  little  drier,  but 
presented  only  a  monotonous  waste,  with  detached  bunches  of  rank 
grass,  overshadowed  now  and  then  by  scanty  and  stunted  karage-trees 
scarcely  fifteen  feet  high,  while  we  had  been  accustomed,  in  the  Musgu 
country,  to  see  this  kind  of  tree  assume  the  size  of  the  most  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  an  elevation  of  from  seventy 
to  eighty  feet,  and  a  crown  of  not  less  diameter.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  character  of  the  country  presented  the  same  poor 
appearance ;  but,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  sky  was  not  very 
clear,  and  the  view  was  therefore  rather  limited.  The  bush  of  the 
fan-palm  seemed  to  be  quite  solitary,  without  there  being  a  full-grown 
specimen  to  be  seen. 

At  length  this  swampy  ground  seemed  to  have  an  end ;  but  nothing 
but  poor  stubble-fields,  where  the  crop  had  failed,  took  its  place,  .with 
here  and  there  a  few  detached  poor-looking  huts, 'the  few  trees  which 
were  visible  exhibiting  the  same  scanty  growth  that  we  had  observed  in 
the  district  through  which  we  had  just  passed.  At  last  the  eye,  fatigued 
by  the  length  of  this  gloomy  tract,  was  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  a  field 
with  a  fresh  crop  of  masakuwa,  or  Holcus  cernuus,  though  it  was  far 
from  being  a  rich  one.  Already  here,  besides  the  huts  common  in  this 
country,  others,  of  a  remarkable  and  peculiar  style,  became  visible,  such 
as  I  shall  describe  further  on,  and  as  only  the  most  excellent  clay  soil 
can  enable  the  natives  to  build. 

Entering  for  a  while  a  grassy  plain,  we  reached  an  open  water,  such 
as  the  Kanuri  people  call  komadugu,  about  thirty  yards  broad,  but 
apparently  of  considerable  depth,  being  enclosed  by  banks  ten  feet  high, 
and  winding  through  the  plain  in  a  fine  meandering  course.     The  water, 
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at  present,  had  no  current ;  and  we  found  a  spot  where  it  was  totally 
broken,  and  were  enabled  to  cross  it  with  dry  feet. 

A  few  hundred  yards  on  the  other  side  of  this  watercourse  were  the 
ruins  of  Baga,  the  residence  of  the  chief  KabishmS  (or,  as  the  Kanuri 
call  him,  Kabshime),  which  had  been  ransacked  last  year  by  Kashella 
'Ali  Fugomami.  Among  these  ruins  the  vizier,  by  the  advice  of  Adish6nf 
who  wanted  to  keep  the  undisciplined  host  from  his  own  fertile  territory, 
had  chosen  the  encampment.  Thither  I  directed  my  steps,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  cavalry  were  scattered  about  the  cornfields,  in  order 
to  gather  the  half-ripe  ears  of  grain  for  themselves  and  their  half-starved 
horses ;  and  he  was  lucky  who  arrived  first,  those  who  came  afterwards 
either  finding  nothing  at  all,  or  only  green,  unwholesome  corn. 

The  whole  district  where  the  encampment  was  chosen  was  bare  and 
desolate  in  the  extreme,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  where  it  was 
only  bordered  by  stunted  mimosas  a  considerable  distance  off.  But  the 
village  itself,  and  particularly  the  dwelling  of  the  chief  Kabishme,  was 
calculated  to  create  a  great  deal  of  interest,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
finished  and  careful  execution  of  the.  buildings  as  owing  to  a  certain 
degree  of  comfort  and  homeliness  which  was  evident  in  the  whole 
arrangement ;  and  in  this  respect  it  was  very  fortunate  that,  immediately 
after  our  arrival,  before  the  train  came  up,  I  directed  my  attention 
towards  these  buildings,  for  afterwards  the  deserted  palace  of  the  Musgu 
chief  became  a  harim,  or  prohibited  spot,  the  vizier  finding  its  architec- 
tural arrangements  very  useful  and  convenient  for  his  own  domestic 
purposes. 

The  palace  must  have  afforded  a  very  different  spectacle  in  former 
times,  when  it  was  inhabited,  it  being  at  present  in  such  a  state  of  ruin 
that  several  features  in  its  arrangement  could  not 
be  distinctly  made  out,  almost  everything  that 
was  liable  to  take  fire  having  been  destroyed,  and 
especially  the  sheds  and  inner  courtyards,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  domestic  life  of  these 
people.  At  present  it  was  an  empty  courtyard  of 
a  tolerably  round  shape,  and  of  large  circumference, 
•surrounded  by  huts  more  or  less  destroyed,  and 
adorned  at  the  four  corners,  if  we  may  speak  of 
corners  in  a  building  of  almost  round  shape,  by  ^ 
buildings  of  a  very  peculiar  and  remarkable  cha- 
racter, which  at  once  attracted  my  attention,  as  they  bore  testimony 
to  a  degree  of  order,  and  even  of  art,  which  I  had  not  expected  to  find 
among  these  tribes. 

They  were  small  round  rumbu,  about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  at 
least  twelve  feet  high  to  the  apex  of  the  cupola,  the  clay  walls  of  which 
were  very  neatly  polished  ;  the  entrance  formed  a  projecting  portal 
about  six  feet  high,  four  feet  deep,  and  not  more  than  fourteen  inches 
wide.  The  exterior,  to  the  very  top  of  the  cupola,  was  ornamented  in 
a  very  peculiar  manner  by  regular  lines  of  projecting  ribs  running 
round, the  building  in  the  way  represented  in  the  woodcut.  These 
very  remarkable  rooms,  although  at  present  empty,  from  their  analogy 
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with  several  buildings  described  above,  and  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  people,  were  nothing  but  well,  protected  granaries, 
although  they  might  have  served  occasionally  in  the  cold  season  as 
bedrooms  or  sleeping-rooms.  They  were  exactly  the  same  at  each 
of  the  four  corners  ;  but  the  north-east  corner  of  the  yard  claimed  par- 
ticular attention,  owing  to  another  very  remarkable  apartment  being 
there  joined  to  the  granary,  which,  as  it  is  best  adapted  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  homely  comfort  of  these  people,  however  low  the  scale  of 
their  civilization  may  be,  has  been  made  use  of  to  represent,  in  the 
plate  opposite,  a  scene  of  the  domestic  life  of  these  people,  besides 
that  its  ground-plan  is  given  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 

It  was  a  round  uncovered  apartment  of  about  twenty-four  feet  in 

diameter,  inclosed  by  a  clay  wall  of  about  seven  feet  high,  and  a  foot 

in  thickness,  and  carefully  polished  at  the  corners.     The  doorway  was 

^sszsazasjgg^  about   four  feet   high    by  about 

4^0         ^^^%.  Jfi§$&yh>     two  *"eet  w^e  >  entering  through 

Cp2Sl||^/\        Jlr^'^f^  tms  y°u  nac*  on  y°ur  ^ft  a  bank 
<£>    \WrmW  \ X  of  clay  running  parallel  with  the 

f 9  iwj  M  wall,   and  enclosing  a  space  of 

•    3    '      J\      ^v^  v^y*     ak°llt   two   and    a    half  feet  in 
° <i  ®  %J         *^^pr*       breadth.      It   was  a  foot  and  a 
\Jj  quarter  high,  and  one  foot  broad, 

f        •■  "Ww  and  ran  round  more  than  half  the 

r77r^2&p'  circumference  of  the  room,  but, 

in  order  to  afford  easy  access  to 
the  narrow  space  between  it  and  the  wall,  had  an  opening  in  the  centre, 
both  ends  of  the  banks  thus  formed  having  a  regularly  shaped  pro- 
jection. The  space  included  between  the  bank  and  the  wall  formed 
a  sort  of  stable,  as  was  evident  from  three  stakes  placed  in  the  ground 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  Probably  it  was  the  place  for  three 
head  of  cattle  or  goats.  The  clay  bank,  therefore,  served  two  purposes, 
partly  as  a  separation  of  the  stable  from  the  inner  apartment,  and  partly 
as  a  seat.  The  centre  of  the  apartment  was  formed  by  a  shed  about 
eight  feet  by  six,  and  consisting  of  a  roof  of  reeds  and  grass, 
supported  by  four  stakes,  and  furnishing  an  evident  proof  that  the* 
apartment  had  never  been  covered  in,  but  formed  an  open  little 
courtyard  sub  dio. 

On  the  right  of  this  shed  was  the  cooking-place  or  kitchen,  enclosed 
by  two  very  low  clay  walls,  and  formed  by  four  projections  of  clay  in 
the  shape  of  large  round  stones,  which  in  a  very  simple  manner  formed 
two  fireplaces,  each  of  which,  if  detached,  would  have  required  three 
stones.  Between  the  kitchen,  the  shed,  and  one  end  of  the  clay  bank, 
and  divided  from  the  former  by  a  separate  wall,  appeared  a  broad 
entrance  to  the  adjoining  building,  which  we  have  recognized  as  a 
granary ;  but  at  present  it  was  walled  up,  and  formed  a  recess  for  some 
purpose  or  other.  Between  the  kitchen  and  the  gateway  was  another 
place  enclosed  between  two  thin  clay  walls,  which  was  most  probably 
destined  to  contain  the  water-jar. 

The   four    well-built    and    well-secluded    rooms,    which    had    been 
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intended  originally  as  granaries,  seemed  very  desirable  to  the  vizier 
in  the  cold  weather,  as  he  was  able  to  lodge  there,  very  comfortably, 
himself  and  his  female  slaves ;  for  the  cold  in  this  open  spot,  which  was 
not  protected  either  by  vegetation  or  by  any  rising  of  the  ground,  was 
so  severe  that  not  only  the  whole  black  world,  but  the  two  whites  also, 
that  is  to  say  Mr.  Overweg  and  myself,  natives  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
suffered  severely  from  its  intensity.  Indeed  it  was  most  distressing 
during  the  night  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  poor  naked  Musgu  slaves, 
who  had  been  torn  from  their  warm  huts  ;  and  it  was  not  till  about  noon 
that  they  seemed  to  revive  a  little.  Nevertheless  the  thermometer  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  indicated  as  much  as  510,  which 
was  the  greatest  amount  of  cold  we  had  during  this  expedition,  and 
at  noon  it  even  rose  to  87° 

We  were  obliged  to  remain  in  this  uncomfortable  place  several  days, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  of  the  spoil  was  to  be 
divided  here  before  we  left  the  hostile  territory ;  for  an  undisciplined 
host  like  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  controlled  except  by  fear,  and  if 
the  people  were  allowed  to  regain  their  own  territory  with  what  they 
had  taken  in  slaves  and  cattle,  they  would  go  to  their  own  homes  with- 
out contributing  anything  to  the  common  share  of  the  army.  This  is 
also  the  custom  in  Waday  as  well  as  in  Dar  Fur,  the  spoil  being 
divided  before  the  expedition  re-enters  the  friendly  territory.  Although 
on  the  present  occasion  the  expedition  had  not  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  the  different  places,  nevertheless  the  whole  booty,  besides  about 
ten  thousand  head  of  cattle,  amounted  to  a  considerable  number  of 
slaves.  The  leaders  boasted  that  they  had  taken  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  slaves  ;  and  although  I  was  glad  to  find  that  this  number  was 
exaggerated,  I  convinced  myself  that  they  numbered  not  less  than 
three  thousand. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  this  number  consisted  of  aged  women, 
who  had  not  been  able  to  join  in  the  hasty  flight,  and  of  children  under 
eight  years  of  age.  There  were  some  women  so  decrepit  that  they 
were  scarcely  able  to  walk — mere  skeletons,  who  in  their  almost  total 
nakedness,  presented  a  horrible  sight.  All  the  full-grown  men  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cowards  who  had  not 
made  any  resistance,  had  been  slaughtered  ;  but  their  number  scarcely 
exceeded  three  hundred,  almost  the  whole  full-grown  male  population 
of  the  country  having  had  time  to  escape.  Of  these  three  thousand 
slaves,  the  commander-in-chief  received  a  third  part ;  but  he  also  claimd 
for  himself  the  whole  amount  of  the  slave-hunt  which  was  made  into 
the  territory  of  Adish6n,  and  which  constituted  a  sort  of  tribute. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  two  officers  had  left  the  encampment, 
under  the  pretext  of  gathering  fodder  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
but  in  the  evening  returned  with  about  eight  hundred  slaves,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  cattle  ;  and  we  were  given  to  understand  that 
this  foray  was  executed  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  himself, — to  such 
degrading  means  did  this  despicable  chief  resort  in  order  to  preserve 
his  authority,  however  precarious  it  was.  Of  course  he  selects  as  a 
sacrifice  such  of  his  subjects  as  are  not  his  zealous  followers ;  but  it  is 
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almost  incredible  how  such  a  government  can  exist,  as  his  dominion 
scarcely  extends  over  a  tract  of  country  more  than  fifteen  miles  in 
every  direction.  At  any  rate,  his  subjects  seem  to  be  fully  justified  in 
taking  care  of  themselves ;  and  they  had  succeeded,  in  the  darkness, 
in  getting  back  part  of  the  spoil  which  had  been  taken  from  them. 

The  vizier  himself  pretended  to  behave  in  a  very  gracious  manner 
towards  the  submissive  vassal,  returning  to  him  about  two  hundred  of 
the  oldest  and  most  decrepit  women,  who,  he  most  probably  thought, 
would  succumb  to  the  fatigues  of  the  march,  observing,  in  a  tone  of 
friendly  irony,  that  they  were  to  cultivate  the  country,  and  that  when 
he  should  return  he  would  eat  of  the  produce  of  their  labour.  On  other 
occasions  the  vizier  had  expressed  himself  to  me  to  the  effect  that  he 
wished  Adishen  strong  and  powerful,  in  order  that,  as  a  faithful  vassal, 
he  might  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Fellata  in  these  regions ;  for  in  his 
heart  he  was  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  that  enterprising  nation,  and 
certainly  he  had  ample  reason  to  be  so.  It  was  on  this  occasion  I 
beard  that  this  renegade  Musgu  chief  had  never  been  rebellious  to  his 
Bornu  sovereign  (which,  from  information  I  had  received  previously,  I 
concluded  to  have  been  the  case),  but  that  occasionally  he  was  obliged 
to  make  reprisals  against  the  Shuwa,  who  were  making  plundering 
expeditions  into  his  territory.  We  have  already  noticed  the  peculiar 
situation  of  this  Musgu  chief,  separated  from  the  interests  of  his 
countrymen,  and  opposed  to  them  in  a  hostile  manner.  He  has  to 
defend  his  position  against  all  the  people  around  him,  while  his  rear  is 
very  badly  protected  by  his  very  friends  the  Bornu  people,  even  the 
Shuwa  Arabs,  who  are  subjected  to  the  former,  infesting  his  territory. 
Only  with  his  kinsmen,  the  people  of  Logon,  he  seemed  to  be  at  the 
time  on  friendly  terms. 

Monday,  Jan.  19. — We  at  length  set  out  on.  our  return  to  Kukawa. 
We  first  returned  to  the  ford  of  shallow  water,  and  then  continued 
through  a  fine  grassy  plain,  passing  one  or  two  hamlets  and  a  few  fields 
of  native  corn.  We  then  encamped,  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles. 
Already  this  day,  in  the  distance  towards  the  west,  we  had  observed 
some  small  elevations  ;  but,  proceeding  at  a  slow  rate,  and  making  very 
short  days'  marches,  we  did  not  reach  the  district  of  Waza,  which  is 
distinguished  by  its  rocky  mounts,  till  the  22nd,  when,  after  a  march  of 
about  fifteen  miles,  we  encamped  between  those  two  rocky  eminences 
which  form  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  locality. 

It  gave  us  extraordinary  pleasure,  after  having  traversed  the  flat 
alluvial  plains  of  Bornu  and  Musgu,  to  find  ourselves  once  more  oppo- 
site to  some  elevation  of  even  a  moderate  altitude.  These  eminences 
assumed  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  valley  between  the  two 
rocky  mountains  where  we  were  encamped  was  rather  bare  of  trees  ; 
but  there  were  some  beautiful  wild  fig-trees  at  the  north-eastern  foot  of 
the  western  eminence,  where  a  pond  was  formed  in  a  deep  hollow.  To 
this  spot  I  turned  my  steps  immediately  after  our  arrival,  before  the 
camels  had  joined  us,  and  spent  here  a  delightful  hour,  all  the  horses 
belonging  to  the  army  being  brought  here  to  be  watered,  and  forming 
a  varied  and  highly  interesting  scene,  with  the  rich  verdure  of  the  trees 
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around,  and  the  steep  rocky  cliffs  above  them,  while  fresh  parties  were 
continually  arriving  from  the  rami). 

Having  made  a  sketch  of  this  locality,  I  went  to  join  my  companion, 
and  we  decided  upon  ascending  the  more  elevated  of  the  two  emin- 
ences ;  but  having  attained  to  the  height  of  some  hundred  feet,  I  felt 
quite  exhausted,  especially  as  I  had  a  severe  cold,  and  gave  it  up ;  but 
Mr.  Overweg  ascended  to  the  top,  which  rises  to  about  seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain.*  These  rocky  mounts  abound  with  a  species  of 
black  monkey,  while  even  beasts  of  prey  generally  have  their  haunts 
here.  The  crevices  formed  by  the  granite  blocks  are  adorned  with  small 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  view  from  here,  over  the  immense  plain  towards 
the  south,  girt  as  it  was  by  a  continuous  band  of  middle-sized  timber,  was 
very  characteristic,  the  uniform  line  being  relieved  in  the  foreground  by 
the  other  rocky  mount.  This  place  belongs  already  to  the  territory  of 
Logon,  and  consists  of  several  small  hamlets  inhabited  by  Shuwa,  but 
governed  by  a  chief,  or  "  lawan,"  who  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the  Fulbe. 
It  was  here  that  we  received  the  news  that  a  courier  had  arrived  from 
Fezz&n,  but  that  he  had  been  plundered,  by  the  Tuarek,  of  the  letters 
and  articles  which  he  was  carrying  for  us.  This,  of  course,  was  sad 
news,  although  we  did  not  expect  to  receive  money,  or  anything  of 
great  value,  at  the  time. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  22. — After  a  long  delay,  caused  by  the  straying  of 
the  vizier's  favourite  horse,  which  he  rode  every  day,  and  which  had 
most  mysteriously  disappeared  during  the  night,  from  the  midst  of  the 
encampment,  we  left  this  interesting  spot,  and  after  a  good  ride  over  a 
very  rich  though  insufficiently  cultivated  tract  of  country,  encamped  at 
a  short  distance  from  a  broad  shallow  water  adorned  with  the  finest 
trees ;  it  is  called  Zengiri.  From  here  we  reached  Dfggera,  and  took 
up  our  quarters  in  our  old  camp,  pitching  our  tents  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  had  stood  two  months  previously ;  and  from  this  point 
onwards,  we  stopped  each  day  at  the  same  place  where  we  had 
encamped  on  our  outward  journey. 

Saturday,  Feb.  1. — On  our  re-entering  the  capital  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  ceremony  and  etiquette  observed,  when  the  whole  army,  at  least 
that  part  which  had  not  yet  been  disbanded,  was  formed  into  one  com- 
pact line  of  battle,  in  order  to  receive  in  a  suitable  manner  the  military 
salutes  which  were  paid  to  the  commander-in-chief  on  his  successful 
return.  Distinguished  above  all  those  who  came  to  meet  us  and  pay 
their  compliments  to  the  commander,  was  Ghet,  the  chief  of  the  Welad 
Sh'man,  who,  a  few  days  previously,  had  arrived  from  Kanem,  where 
we  left  him,  and  from  whence  he  had  made  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  Kunkuna  in  Karka.  Galloping  up  with  the  utmost  speed,  at 
the  head  of  his  little  band  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  horsemen  clad  in 
their  picturesque  attire,  this  petty  Arab  chief  exhibited  an  interesting 
and  animated  specimen  of  horsemanship,  which  presented  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  unwieldy  movements  of  the  clumsy  and  sluggish  figures 

*  Mr.  Vogel,  who  likewise  visited  this  spot  in  1854,  found  the  plain 
elevated  920  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  two  mounts  attained 
the  respective  heights  of  1,300  and  1,600  feet. 
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of  the  negroes.  Returning  to  our  old  quarters  in  the  town,  we  were 
treated  with  a  peculiar  dainty  of  the  Kanuri,  consisting  of  the  fresh 
seeds  of  the  grain  called  masr  {Zea  mai's),  which  are  roasted  in  a 
peculiar  way. 

Thus  ended  this  expedition,  which  opened  to  us  a  slight  glimpse  into 
the  richly  watered  zone  of  the  equatorial  regions,  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  form  an  insurmountable  barrier  of  a  high  mountain  chain,  and 
brought  us  into  contact  with  tribes  whose  character  has  been  repre- 
sented as  almost  approaching  to  that  of  wild  beasts.  We  had  certainly 
not  entered  those  regions  under  such  circumstances  as  were  most 
desirable  to  us  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  had  been  obliged  to  associate 
ourselves  with  an  army  whose  only  purpose  was  to  spread  devastation 
and  misery  over  them.  Nevertheless,  situated  as  we  were,  while  we 
could  not  prevent  this  mischief,  we  were  glad  that  we  had  been  enabled 
to  see  so  much.  We  were  without  any  means,  no  further  supplies 
having  arrived  ;  but  I  did  not  despair,  and  in  order  still  to  be  able  to 
try  my  fortune  once  more  in  another  direction  before  I  returned  home, 
besides  other  articles,  I  even  sold  my  large  tent,  and  employed  part  of 
the  proceeds  to  line  my  small  tent,  which  was  fast  wearing  out,  and 
neither  excluded  rain  nor  sun. 
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